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with thanks for 5 years 








The superb talents of your 


| STARS, STUDIOS, 





Now in its I5th season on the air, the 
Lux Radio Theatre is winning more enthusiastic 
response from its audience and praise from 
the critics than ever before. In large measure 
we owe this outstanding success to the extraor- 
ia dinary artistry, craftsmanship and splendid 

"= ¢0-operation of the Hollywood movie industry. 
And so we extend to each and every one of you 


TECHNICIANS continue 


to make the Lux Radio Theatre 





in w ur sin nks and best wishes. ° r- | 
in Hollywood our sincere thanks and best wishes “greatest dramatic program on the air | 


WILLIAM KEIGHLEY, Producer 


VEX PRevehicd TW adtwe vous sivers, susie vieco 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
MONDAYS, 9 P.M., NEW YORK TIME - WCBS AND COAST-TO-COAST COLUMBIA NETWORK + 
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RIO’, PARADE’ TOP PIX GROSSES 








Flop of Pix With High-Voltage Names 
Makes Rating of Top Stars Dubious 


Analysis of the year’s top-gross-? 


ing films—and what made ’em 
that — spotlights more _ strongly 
than ever the fact that the- draw 
of star names is no more than a 
subordinate factor in creating an 
audience. The star may prove a 
marquee lure because of his or her 
performance after reviews and 
word-of-mouth get around—wit- 
ness Jane Wyman in “Johnny Be- 
linda’ —but there’s a mighty small 
handful that’ll pull ’em in on name 
value alone, 

That’s plenty clear in even the 
most casual gander at VARIETY’s 
annual summary appearing on 
page 46, of the leading grossers of 
the past year. From that list is 
usually made up a companion tabu- 
lation of the top money players 
during the 12-month period. That’s 
all but impossible for 1948, for as 
soon as you get past Bing Crosky, 
Cary Grant, Lana Turner, Clark 
Gable, Bob Hope and perhaps a 
few others, the reasoning becomes 
spurious. 

Too many factors contr’bute to 
the success of a film to credit it 
to a player. Star names help, of 
course, but only if they are plenty 
backed up by a good story, com- 
petent direction, interesting pro- 
duction and the myriad of other 
values—some of them highly in- 


tangible—that go to make up a, 


good picture. 

Impossibility of the popularity 
listings is perhaps best evidenced 
by a national mag’s announcement 
last week that a poll of its readers 


showed Ingrid Bergman their fave | 


player. But where were all the pa- 
(Continued on page 47) 





B’way Assn. Expects 
Action This Year On 
Facelifting Times Sq. 


Negotiations between the Broad- 
way Assn. and the City Planning 
Commission aiined at wiping out 
the carnival atmosphere in the 
Times Square area have progressed 
to the peint where concrete action 


seems likeiy in 1949, according to | 


Robert K. Christenberry, Broad- 
way Assn. prez. Another meeting 
of the association’s zoning revision 
committee with members of the 
Planning Commission, headed by 


Robert F. Wagner, Jr., will be held 


early in January. 

_ Principal targets of the facelift- 
ing drive are shooting galleries, 
Pinball and bagatelle game estab- 
lishments and open-front stores. 
While the campaign is presently 
confined to the area between 42d 
to 52d street, Christenberry said 
that that he is asking the Planning 
Commission to adopt its recom- 
mendations to include the area 


from 34th street to Columbus 
Circle, 





ISRAELCAP A LA ASCAP 


Albany. 
Israeleap, Inc., has been char- 
tered here to represent Israeli 
Composers, authors and publishers 
a la ASCAP, . 
Organization will maintain an of- 
fice in New York. 





Buchanan’s Payoff 


In a bid to hold onto its per- 
sonnel, Buchanan & Co., ad agen- 
cy for Paramount and a number 
of other film accounts, is picking 
up tab on extended trips for its 
higher-paid employees. Company 
has notified its personnel that any- 
one who has been with the outfit 
for five years or over will be en- 
titled to a six-week travel vaca- 
tion in 1949 or ’50. 

Vacation applies to all em- 
ployees earning $3,250 or over. 
Travel expenses will be footed by 
the company on a basis scaled to 
pay, with $10,000 men_ getting 
$1,000 towards the junkets. 


Cap Gains Nipped 
By CBS-Benny Nix 





Washington. 
The capital gains maneuvers in- 
volving top radio comics were 


thrown into scrambling confusion 
_last week with the revelation that 
| the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
nixed the Jack Benny deal. 
Government action, given heavy 
play in the press, immediately 
brought forth an official statement 
of clarification from CBS, which 
declared reports of the tax con- 


gains deal showed they were com- 
| pletely misunderstood. Benny, ac- 


‘cording to the statement, was to 
|be paid $2,260,000 for the stock | 
|and assets of his Amusement En- | 


|terprises and not the $4,000,000 
| originally reported. In addition, 
'CBS claimed the comedian owned 
not all but only 60% of the firm. 
Accordingly, the total money pay- 


able to him would have been only , 


$1,356,000. 

Had the tax bite gone through 
under the capital gains setup, con- 
_ sequently, Benny would have paid 
only $339,000 to the Government 
(Continued on page 247) 





‘LENA HORNE SCENES OUT 
_ OF ‘WORDS’ IN MEMPHIS 


Memphis. 
| Lloyd Binford’s censor board 
/wrapped up Memphis’ topsy-turvy 
'1948 pic season by deleting all 
‘scenes in Metro’s “Words and Mu- 
| sic” that spotlight Lena Horne, Ne- 
|gro songstress. Binford’s “blasting 
|'board” greenlighted pic to open 
here at Loew’s State theatre last 
| Wednesday (29)—but without giv- 
‘ing Memphis patrons the chance 
|to hear Miss Horne sing “Where Or 


When” and “The Lady Is A Tramp.” | 


Daily running ads by theatre and 


|other promotion have also killed | 
|Miss Horne’s billing. Binford re- | 
'fused to comment on the reasons | 


'for the move. Metro officials like- 
wise withheld comment. Miss 
Horne’s appearances in Metro’s 


“Till the Clouds Roll By” and 20th- | 
| Fox’s “Stormy Weather” were also | 
‘tabooed here by Binford several | 


years ago. 


7 IN 1940 HIT 
| 000 


sequences to Benny of the capital | 
mount two, and UA and WB one) 


a 








WER S40 


| By HERB GOLDEN 


|. Paramount’s “Road to Rio,” with 
| $4,500,000, was the year’s 





| grosser as the American film in- | 


| dustry started a giant step back 
toward normality in 1948. Pic- 
tures made at tremendous cost 
iand designed for an equally tre- 
mendous boxoffice potential, which 
marked the peak profit years of 


1946 and 1947, gave way to prod- | 


uct less flambouvantly conceived 
and certainly less enthusiastically 
received at the b.o. in terms of 
the industry’s “Golden Circle’— 
that charmed ring into which go 
only those films that earned 
$4,000,000 or more in domestic 
| grosses. 

| It’s a story that can be told at 
|a glance. Only seven pix joined 
the “Golden Circle’ in 1948, as 
against 18 in 1946 and 15 in 1947. 
Aggregate grosses of the $4,000,- 
000 or over films merely reinforce 
the idea. They drew a total of 
$29,100,000 in 1948, compared with 


| $88,500,000 in 1946 and $85,421,- | 


| 000 in 1947. 
| Following close after the Bing 
Crosby-Bob Hope starrer (‘‘Rio”), 
at the head’ of the gross tabula- 
tion was Metro’s “Easter Parade” 
($4,200,000), United Artists’ “Red 
River’ ($4,150,000), Metro’s “Three 
Musketeers” ($4,100,000), Warner 
Bros.’ “Johnny Belinda” ($4,100,- 
000), Metro’s “Cass Timberlane” 
($4,050,000) and Paramount’s “Em- 
peror Waltz” ($4,000,000). 

That gives Metro three, Para- 


each. 


Taking a larger aspect—all the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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top- | 
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' Legit Manager Knighted 
London. 
James: Bronson Albery, promi- 
nent theatre manager here, was 
‘honored with knighthood by King 
George VI in His Majesty’s annual 
'New Year’s ceremony. He was 
prez of the Society of West End 
Theatre Managers 1941-1945. 
Currently Sir James is a trustee 
‘of the Old Vic and Sadlers Wells 
and is scheduled to become a 
member of the executive arts coun- 
cil drama panel in January. Regal 
distribution of honors also saw 
concert singer Astra Desmond 
named Companion of the British 
| Empire, 


Seidelman Sees 
No Foreign Drop 


} 





Scanning the °49 horizon over- 
seas, Joseph H. Seidelman, Uni- 
versal’s foreign dept. head, sees a 
further tapering of the American 
'film take but no disastrous collapse 
‘in the $90,000,000 total of °48. 
Seidelman believes the next 12 
/months will bring $75,000,000 or 
‘thereabouts to the industry in ac- 
‘tual remittances from beyond the 
borders. An upturn in 1950 is 
‘not an improbable development, he 
| Stresses. 


- 


As for Hollywood moving into 


|foreign climes en masse to thaw , 


,out frozen film coin through the 


| (Continued on page 247) 





norance, Mr. Babbitt declares that 


artists know nothing of politics. He | 


prefers government by the insensi- 
tive and dull; by the impecunious 
j|lawyer seeking additional income, 
or the rugged individual who “rises” 
\to power from one suspender,” (to 
quote Edgar Lee Masters). 

Once there lived a harpist singer 
and author of psalms, including the 
| 23d. With these limitations he be- 
came a King; a fearless warrior 
and a mighty ruler over Israel if 
not over his family. The Psalms 
are his rich legacy, even to those 

who prefer the tune to the text. 
This was David, and his talents 
passed to his boy, Solomon, author 
of the world’s greatest love song: 
the wisest of humans, with a clear 
judicial mind; whose experiments 








Early Deadline 


This edition of Vartety went 
to press ahead of the normal 
Tuesday deadline. 

Production detail, binding, 
etc., and the size of this 43d 
Anniversary Number make it 
necessary to omit certain 
standard departments for this 
one issue alone. 


~ Politics and the Artist 


By CHARLES O’BRIEN KENNEDY 


With the emphasis born of ig- 


in multiple marriage exemplified 
the artist in search of the ideal. 

The Greek theatre produced 
Sophocles, with many dramas, some 
of which are still esteemed by 
scholars. His piety and civic-mind- 
edness gained him the office of 
treasurer of the public funds. Oh, 
wonderful Athenians, to trust your 
money with a playwright! His 
epitaph reads: “Although Mace- 
donia cover his bones all Greece 
is his monument.” 

Consider the Roman, Julius Cae- 
sar, who wrote the “Commenta- 
ries,” founded libaries, drained 
marshes and developed harbors be- 
tween battles. His political acu- 
men is recorded in history. ‘Ru- 
mor says that Emperor Nero play- 
ed a musical accompaniment while 
Rome burned, his artistic soul un- 
ruffled by thoughts of no insur- 
ance. 

Disraeli wrote novels: “Vivian 
Gray,” “Coningsby,” “Lothair,” 
“Sybil,” also essays on government. 
_This adversary of the great Glad- 
Stone (an artist himself), who trans- 
|lated Horace superbly, became 
|Prime Minister with a genius for 
|eanals. Dazzled by his wit and 
‘awed by his intellect, Victoria 
'made him Earl of Beaconsfield, al- 


| (Continued on page 62) 


| 
| 


|and distributors, 


Legit Must Drop Its 4-City Routine, 
Take to Sticks for Big B.0., Sez Ast. 


By WILLIAM RODDY 
(Veteran Advance Agent) 


The first step the League of New 
York Theatres should take in solv- 
ing theatrical problems and restor- 
ing the theatre to the prominence 
it once held throughout our coun- 
try, can be solved easily enough, 
if a few evils are eradicated. 
Managers should be taught that it 
is a business mistake to produce 
with the narrow viewpoint that 
New York, Philadelphia, - Boston 
and Chicago are the only worth- 
while theatrical cities. There are 
100 others. 

Old-time managers like Savage, 
Dillingham, Tyler, the Selwyns, 
Wagenhals & Kemper, Brady, Com- 
stock & Guest and others knew the 
hinterland was more profitable for 
their attractions than a quartet of 
big cities. Therefore they sent out 
many companies of a current hit, 
on a carefully booked and compre- 
hensive “road tour—and made 
money. 

The Shuberts had, at one time, 
nine companies of “Blossom Time” 
covering the country from coast to 





coast. There was an equa! num- 
ber of “Within the Law,” “The 
Lion and the Mouse,’ and Wagen- 


hals & Kemper sent out 12 com- 
panies of “The Bat.” Oliver Moros- 
co had out eight “Peg O’ My Heart” 
companies for three consecutive 
(Continued on page 62) 


Exhib Pans Confreres 


For Prods. -Distribs 
Attacks as ‘Eyewash’ 


Cleveland. 

Marking what’s probably the 
first time that an indie exhibitor 
has blasted his confreres for their 
persistent attacks on producers 
E. C. Grainger, 
prez of the Shea circuit, Ohio, 
panned the resolutions adopted at 
the recent Allied convention in 
New Orleans as “bunk and apple- 
sauce.” In a letter to P. J. Wood, 
head of the Independent Theatre 
Owner® of Ohio, Grainger, who’s 
the brother of Republic sales 
veepee James R. Grainger, declar- 
ed certain of the resolutions were 
“adopted without much _ serious 
consideration or real good faith.” 

Shea chief noted that such 
thoughts, coming from an exhib, 
probably sounds like treason. He 
emphasized, though, his belief “in 
being honest with himself’ and 
that exhib conventions could “bring 
about more cooperation from prod- 
ucers and distributors if they would 
urge the exhibitors first to be 
honest with themselves and then 
to be honest with the producers 
and distributors.” He added: ‘““‘We 
know there are many faults in this 

(Continued on page 247) 


AMERICAN HEADS ITI 


Dr. Maurice Kurtz, an American, 
took office cn Jan. 1 as the first 
secretary-general of the newly- 
established International . Theatre 
Institute, quartered temporarily in 
UNESCO House, Paris. 

The ITI is a clearing-house for 
the airing of problems in profes- 
sional and amateur play produc- 
tion. 
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Forty -third VARIETY Auniversary Wednesday, January 5, 1949 


A HAPPIER NEW YEAR _ 


. capital gains .. . peak costs and diminishing 


PICTURES 


¢ ‘RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


+++4 By EDDIE DAVIS -++++#++#orFPPrr 


In 1948 they began the gloomy predictions, and the handwriting was 
on the wall. Experts from every field of entertainment came to their | 
agreements after much solemn nodding of heads. and much wise strok- 
ing of beards, grown especially for the purpose of wise stroking. 

Television was the medium, and no other. 

It wasn’t because television produced greater entertainment; it didn’t. | 
It wasn’t because television introduced new faces; it didn't. Nor was | 
it because television was relaxing; with those nervous screens, it wasn’t. | 

It was because: television brought the world of entertainment right 
into your own home. It had turned man’s castle into a vast public 











Television .. 
profits ... these have been the 1948 show business highlights, j 
They bid fair to dominate 1949. : g 

A show business year that premiered with much promise and 
finaled in uncertainty, 1948 saw the entire amusement industry 
digesting many things it didn’t anticipate in the bright new 
promise of another annum. For ‘48 saw curtailed foreign mar- 
kets, inroads of television and dwindling domestic boxoffice 
against a still-high cost base. All these presented a succession 
of crises. 

Peak investments had to be digested in lean income years, 
| Adjustments had to become drastic and far-flung. Show busi- 
| nesses on varying fronts reappraised themselves in a determined 











living room. effort to set their houses in order. 

And sure enough. the experts were right, and it came to pass. One j Wall Street is seemingly guessing, but on the downbeat side. 
by one, the oppositions to television folded aa | 343d Week! while show business seems more optimistic. For the picture 

Nite clubs were the first hit. The new toy, television, fascinated the 3.509 Performances | industry the inevitability of divorcement is a matter of con- 
people. Singly and in pairs they extinguished their neon signs, and, All-time long run record in the tinuing uncertainty 
like the Arabs ‘God forbid!) they stole silently away to other pastures. jesitimate theatre . 





Movies died a lingering death. They held on with the pulling power 
of sensationalism, but they cou'd not compete for long with a medium 
which offered itself free. Hollywood became a ghost town, so quiet 
that you could hear an option drop. 

The theatre was not far behind. The death knell was sounded when 
the Theatre Guild went in for television, and Rodgers & Hammerstein 
wrote tab shows for Milton Berle’s program. 

Radio he!d out for a last gasp. .Only one program could be heard | 
on all the ether waves—‘“Stop the Music.” But then they made the 
fatal error of giving away television sets as prizes, and soon they too 
joined the ranks of the extinct. 

And it was all over. All other forms of entertainment were gone. 

There remained only television—the medium brought right into your 
own home! 


KEN MURRAY’S 


“BLACKOUTS OF 1949” | 
El Capitan Theatre, Hollywood, Cal. | 


And now in world-wide release | 
“BILL AND COO” 


Ken Murray's 
Academy Award Fiim 


Tax Figures Show | 


heretofore never lax to express their views on the state of the 
business and its near future. Several, frankly, don’t know, or 
prefer a watchful-waiting policy. But those whose views are 
inscribed in printer’s ink for all to see—running the gamut 
of the entire contents Of this, VarteTy’s 43d Anniveysary Number 
—seemingly have a common conclusion. Whatever the branch 
of show business, the crystal-clear objective of all showmen is 
to return to that cardinal rule of the amusement industry: 
better shows. 

The master purveyors of mass entertainment haven't sud- 
denly lost their touch, observes one showman. Films and radio 


This uncertainty, in fact, has stumped certain industry leaders, , 








There was no sense in going anywhere. There were no theatres, no ’ . are still mass entertainments, vastly patronized, observes 
movies, no nite clubs. Taverns had television too, so what was the | 1X another. It isn’t as if all bexcffices suddenly got ‘Measles’ 
eVe! warning signs, and people ste 4 away in fear. It’s chiefly a 


~ sense in getting blind with drink and then blinder looking at flickering | 
shadows—through cigaret smoke? Everybody sat home and watched | 
their 10inch-to-52-inch screens, squinting through the gloomy living | 
room at the televised offerings. 

The repercussions were soon apparent. New services were offered, 
old services refused. One enterprising young man made a small for- 
tune installing popcorn machines in family kitchens. Another astute : : 
fellow corralled a fieet of jobless ushers and rented them out to sweep Government's 20% amusement tax | 
the living room rug of cigaret butts. In duplex apartments they in- shows that the boxoffice was al- 
sisted on smoking only on the upper floor. The bad side of the ledger most as good last year as it was '48 should be capitalized with the dawn of another year. Happier 
showed the disappearance of the institution of the baby sitter. Nobody in profitable 1947. Assuming that New Year! Abel. 


went out anymore, they sat with their own babies. — , — = 
ACTORS GUILD TO HIKE * 


matter of getting more people back in the habit, and at the 
same time getting investments (show costs, etc.) down to a 
surer margin profit. It’s as simple as that, at least in principle. 
The execution will come, must come. It’s on its way. 

Things have not been great in 48, and while we hope every- 
thing’s going to be fine in ‘49, one sure way to further it is to 
cut the pattern to fit the purse. The costly digestive period of 


Washington. 
Despite the wailing of industry- 
ites, an analysis of the picture | 
business for 1948 based upon the | 





They sat in their own living rooms and watched: 80% of all amusement revenue = 
C. P. Skouras Agrees 


1.) They saw that John was even prettier than his other wife. comes from motion pictures, the 
To ‘Dime’ Hatpassmg DUES FOR LINING UP TV 


2.) They watched babies being born in hospitals, and realized industry grossed $1,546,000,000 in 
that Duz did not do everything. the continental U. S. during 1947, 


3.) They watched Milton Berle until every female felt like his based upon tax receipts of the Bu- | 
mother. reau of Internal Revenue M i i 
ee : ; , é ‘ . March of Dimes made its first Hollyw 
4.) And they u atched Bergen’s dummy, Allen s baggy eyes, Benny's Totai for 1947 is only slightly breach in the wall erected by large . Yast i 
toupee, Jolson’s wheelchair, Cantor's daughters, Crosby’s over the 1948 b.o. take, which is | theatre circutis against individual gna aque pce aarghagin’ 
shirts and Henry Morgan lose another sponsor. They watched pointing for £1,500.000,000. Last ¢harity collections when Charies P ing Jan. 10 will be asked to con- 


aid thew watched and they watched. 
It was horrible. 
But they couldn't help it anymore. 


year’s business is based upon ac- 
; im tual tax figures for the first 10 
rurning on a television set had months of 1948, plus estimates for 


sider steps to offset “large expend- 
itures required to tele- 





|Skouras, head of National Theatres, 


agreed to hatpassing in NT houses organize 





become a national habit, a nervous habit, like a tic. Nobody could stop.' November and December. Though eg png a con oo vision,” as well as increased oper 

So, nobody had any place to go. Families began to snap at each not quite as good as 1947, last first atne in AR gy Moon pe " ating expenses. It’s believed the 

other. Husbands snarled at wives, wives snarled at husbands, and year’s net profits* are expected to group of affiliated cian 2 | actors will be asked, for the first 

children snarled at them both. Femiliarity had indeed bred contempt. | be off considerably more, inasmuch | gone along Calisctions il] be time in SAG hist +y to increase 

In one family, a beautiful young girl took to visiting a disreputable as the industry overhead has taken in all NT theatres Jen, 24-31, dues which ‘oan ‘eae betwaek 
(Continued on page 46) (Continued on page 46) week set aside for exhibs. "  $18-$100. 















































4 sia aoa Sect ; , 
. Guild’s probiem was revealed in 
NCCJ HONOR DEPINET | e o a vear-end report mailed to mem- 
. T bers, which also disclosed that a 
F he EF =f ERers En g hais Issue ‘recent vote to increase contribu- 
DUNNE, R | baited ee : ion Pi 2 
: ODGERS & H. | tions to the Motion Picture Relief 
, Ned E. Depinet, prez of RKO: (Regular Staffers and Correspondents Omitted) See sareied ore eeaae a 
Im actress Irene Dunne, and com- | mean a ci r $6 
ps ir ‘ 2g pproximately $600,000 con- 
posers Richard Rodgers and Oscar| Julian T. Abeles ....... 21 Leonard 'H. Goldenson ... 7 Dr. John G. Peatm: tributed yearly, it’s believed. It's 
Hammerstein 11, will be guest-| John Abbott 206 er aera ae 's i 
comers Ui, Sab be genet.) Joho Abbot ............ Samuel Goldwyn ........ 58 H. I. Phillips .......... 34 understood that the 1948 contribu = 
Be cas cen at Pao | yd Adams ............ 231 Ezra Goodman ........ 24 Theodore Pratt ....... 31 | "on was about $300,000. 

é + ge cee ge Minoan : ria | Larry Adler cee e seen eee 24 Mark Goodson 101 George Price on 3, | SAG financial report for the year 
a ee a ee | ee Oe +. 5 Lester Gottlieb ........ 94 Franklin Pulaski ....... fg | Camas Wet. St. 8 Supieate of thm 
GEE be S Gekiar Wanda 4 ede ei vee on Mitchell Grayson « a Paul Raibourn —_........... 103 | being filed with the Labor Dept. 
eT oo a oo ean a ieee ona Charlotte Greenwood .... 248 J. Leonard Reinsch .. 108 | Shows income ran only $27,556 
aa Ge tcid ct tha Wabtert. | Anmes Pcscane ween 7 ocksy tek hres 29 Hubbell Robinson, Jr..... 99 ahead of expenses during the year. *- 
Astoria, N.Y | pi Sector : Arnold Hartley fe nen 96 Benny Rubin............ 232 Income was $250,938, as against 

Guests will be honored for their! Maurice A. Bergman 13 ee NEE «vera s = ~~ i <4; 24 Pang age ~ eo geonming ae 
ests will nored fo 1 a Art Henley... 99 Norman B. Rvd 203 from the preceding year of $558,- 
contributions to show biz and| Sidney L. Bernstein 11 Robert P. Heller Dore §S ential ss ‘ 319 gave the organizati total 
brotherhood. Last similarly hon- Ciaude Binyon _._.......... 50 peed H a. 85 “a ~gr-wed ; | closing bal . aT $585,035, 
ored were Spyros Skouras, 20%h- Norman Blackburn ...... 105 we — a “on lal ladda 251 — ~ Schang -+. 254 devcicatie aati 
Fox president; playwright Robcrt Ah rrr reece 54 re nemg 3 — ar a 15 poe M. Schenck 5 | 
E. Sherwood; and songwriter Irving Ny, #: BWMMBETE, .......-. 7 “9 agg cll case ie Sas Swan meewers oS 
Berlin, two years ago. Irving Brecher ...:;..... 39 a n F _s 0! a a rab “9 ae 250 Loew-RK0 Pool Delay 
Salil Sow i Alan JacKson ........... 5¢ rank Scully 102 . . 
aE > "al sete ba gl i = George Jessel solide ia. oe Gradwell L. Sears ...... 7 Loew's and RKO have won & 
i ——=—«_ 249 Edward Johnson ........ 257 Arnold Shaw _......... 171 | three-month extension of the Dec. 
i) Bion eemene ee 230 Eric Johnston ........... 5 Sidney Sheldon ........ 34 | 31 deadline on all pools in refer- 
| | Kay Canpbett : | 14 Al Jolson 10 Max Shulman . 10 ence to the Orpheum theatre, Den- 
|| Eddie Cantor ._|....... 31 Ray Josephs ............ 101 Joe Smith & Charles Dale. 230 Yet. House, which is jointly owned 
Sooke ace Wittens {| caine Carian... 100 Milt Josefsberg ....... ¢4 H. Allen Smith -. gg, by the two companies, will remain 
FOUNDED BY SIME SILVERMAN ||| Carr ‘arn Emmerich Kaiman ...... 253 Harry G. Smit under their supervision until 
FUUSDED SY SIMU STSRMAN || Carrell Carrell ......... 93 y G. Smith 231 | ag. a ae 
Sid Silverman, President — es | Bennett Cerf. ....... 22 Hal Kanter _ --... 98 Paul Gerard Smith...... 24g | March 31 at which time the part 
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OUR CRITICS 


President of Motion Picture Ass’n of America 
Satirizes Captious Critical Technique If 
Applied to Other Industries 








By ERIC.JOHNSTON 
Washington. 


Does it impress you, as it does. me, that there are 500 talented and 
gifted men and women of the press and radio who spend all their time 
just covering the motion picture studios in Hollywood? And that many, 
many more from coast to coast do nothing but write or talk of motion 

pictures? 

I don’t believe there are that many people cov- 
ering any other big industry—the automobile in- 
dustry, for example, or the packing industry. 
Hollywood comes next to Washington in the num- 
ber of correspondents, commentators and colum- 
nists who focus their attention on the doings of 
a single community. 

I wonder what would happen if our motion pic- 
ture correspondents, commentators and columnists 
decided to take up their trade in Detroit or in 
Chicago. It would be a great loss to Hollywood. 





gifted talent which works for free in the interests 


Eric Johnston 


plod along with reporters and commentators so deadly dull and unin- 
spired they don’t do anything but stick to facts. 


Let me see if I can visualize just what would happen if our motion | 


picture critics swooped down on Detroit. Why, in a month, you 
wouldn’t know the town! Henry Ford and Charlie Wilson and Walter 
Reuther and all the other deaders of management and labor in the 
motor capital of the world would be such changed men, you'd hardly 
recognize them! 

Think of what it would mean to the good people of Detroit to pick 
up their papers and read all the latest blurbs on that wonderful new 
French automobile—the Lescargo, let’s call it. 

A typical review of Lescargo wou!d probably read something like 
this: 

“American automobile makers who persist in~ pandering to the 
cheap public taste for-efficient machinery which can be operated at 
low cost. should hide their heads in shame. The French have done it 
again! 

“Words fail me to describe the winsome charm, the stark realism 
and the elfin mood of Lescargo. It is stripped—stripped down to its 


gears—of all the nonsense which Detroit insists on adding to its clumsy | 


numbers. Unlike the Detroit makes, this enchanting offering from 
abroad seats only two people instead of five! It is an adventure to get 
into Lescargo and an adventure to drive it. One does not slide in cras- 
sly and smoothly and loll in pagan comfort on softly padded seats. 

“No. Lescargo will make you think. You are first confronted with 
the challenge of how to maneuver yourself into position behind the 
wheel and then you are beguiled to a point of witchery by the fasci- 
nating problem of how to drive while your knees are wedged against 
your chin. 

“This is a motor car for those who appreciate the finer things of 
life. If you haven’t been buying automobiles lately, and your taste is 
jaded by the monotony of the unimaginative American models, I 
recommend to you Lescargo: A four-honk car! 

“The new Dodge is showing today as well, but the less said of it, 
the better. Dodge it. It’s a one-honk job.” 

Or, we might find this kind of gripping essay in our favorite Sun- 
day newspaper: 

“Is Detroit finished? 

“That’s the way it looks to this reviewer. The news is sad and 
gloomy this morning. 

“During the past year this department has reviewed 250 American 
cars and 125 foreign cars. What did we find? Just this: 

“Of the 10 best cars of the year, nine were foreign, and only one 
American. 

“Of the 10 worst cars of the year; nine were American and only 
one foreign. 

“These figures should have meaning to the moguls of Detroit. No 
wonder car sales are falling off—no wonder people are walking the 
streets in Detroit. 

“Detroit is out of touch with the realities of the world. It is living 
in smug isolation. It rides only in its own cars. 

“What is Detroit doing? It paints its autos in gay and gaudy colors 
—reds and yellows and cerise and orchic! The cars from abroad are 
in black and gray. Foreign manufacturers treat honestly with the facts 
of life—for life today is black and gray! Take heed, Detroit! Unless 
you do, the American automobile will soon become extinct.” 

(Footnote: Only this last month the 100 millionth American automo- 
bile rolled off the assembly lines.) 


! 


| Stripped Motors _ 








And that isn’t all. Think of the great public relations job the critics 
could do for Detroit! Chatty little items like this would be popping 
out every day: “What General Motors director has been free-wheeling 
in a Lincoln with a little blonde from Chrysler?” 


And we could turn on the radio and hear the breathless voice of 
Chauncey Chew, ‘the pride of the air: 

“This is Chauncey Chew from Detroit with his open letter to the 
auto industry: 

“This is my last warning to the «:to industry. I’ve warned them be- 

fore—my patience is exhausted. I’'1in going next to the Federal govern- 
ment, and you'll be sorry. ‘ 
_ “As we all know, my friends of the radio audience, we are engaged 
in a national campaign to e!iniinate auto horns. You'd expect 
wouldn't you? ... that Detroit » culd take the iead in this fight? But, 
no! 

“Some inscrupulous manufacturers still persist in putting horns on 
automobiles. 

“They are debauching youth. They are contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“The horrible shrieking of horns at night is making us a sleepless 
nation. When kids can’t sleep, ticy become juvenile delinquents. 

“Let me tell you—the parents of America are aroused—they can’t 


sleep either. They will go to Washington and demand a law. I'll be | 


at their head—and heads will roll in Detroit. 

“Yours for a sleepy nation. 

“Chauncey Chew.” 

But I don’t want to be misunderstood. I love our critics. 

Now suppose these saine critics went on to Chicago. They like to get 
down to the guts of a matter fast, and I don’t know of any better spot 
to do it. They like to take the hide off things, and the Chicago stock- 
yards are full of such opportunities. : 

Our critics could go whole-hog in Chicago. The first thing they'd 
do would be to start a campaiga to import South American beef. 

Think of how the Iowa farmers would blush when our critic. hailed 

e first shipment of steers from Argentina! How vividly it would be 

(Continued on page 35) 


But I don’t think it’s fair for us to hog all this | 


of our industry while other industries have to} 


It is years since I indulged myself in one of those 
end-of-the-year statements on industry conditions 
with predictions about the future. The sole purpose 
is the attempt to cut through the atmosphere of 
gloom, and certainly not to blow 
the horn about our M-G-M 
trademark. 

If you expect a blueprint of 
the future you can stop reading 
right now and turn to some of 
the juicier items written by the 
slang-throwers of VARIETY who 
have put so many new words 
into the language. I haven't any 
new words and I have no illu- 
sions about my knowledge. I 
have a feeling and a degree of 
faith. I think with a lot of hard 
work and sincerity of purpose 
everything is going to be all right. It may take 
time. 

Wherever I go people keep asking me questions 
as if I knew the answers. What is going to happen 
to the picture business? Will television kill movies? 
How do you account for the poor quality of recent 
pictures? And many other similar queries, mostly 
about costs. 

In my opinion the picture business is a good busi- 
ness and a sound business. The public likes this 
type of entertainment best of all types. They like 
it better than radio, better than television, and it is 
on a par with sports as a continual interest. In the 
modern world motion pictures are a necessity for 
most of. the people and in that respect it’s a com- 
modity like a standard brand of food 

Once you know you are in an essential business 
the problem is how to manage that business in such 
a way as to stay in it and make a good*living. The 
motion picture business has net always been man- 
aged with the greatest economy, but somehow when 
necessity demands, there is a buckling down and 
/ elimination of extravagance. There have been many 
times when depressions and epidemics have made 
the going difficult, but only then did the companies 
exercise noticeable cautien in their methods of pur- 
chases in story material, talent, production and pro- 
motion. Some changes resulted in the corporate 
lineups, but the industry itself emerged intact with 
|a clean bill of financial health. 

This is one of those times when many industries 
are suffering, when the Government itself is suffer- 
| ing from lack of finances to carry on the great re- 
| sponsibilities of the nation. The going is getting so 
difficult that many of the politicians have stopped 
| concentrating solely on votes and are sacrificing 
their ambitions to the best interests of the people. 
And this is one of those times when the metion 
picture industry cannot throw its weight around and 
its money around without sincerity’of purpose. That 
purpose must be to give the public the best possible 
entertainment. 











| 


| 














Nick Schenck 








Cutting Costs Not the Answer | 
This cannot be done merely by cutting costs. It 
has to be done by making the costs worth while. 
Perhaps this is the same thing as saying that the 
costs must be cut, but I don’t think so. It means 
that writers have to try to fully express themselves 
in their work and not write pictures as a device to 
get easy money. It seems that producers and direc- 
tors must concentrate on each picture and not di- 
vide their attention on a series of simultaneous pro- 
ductions. It means that the stars must be less diffi- 
cult in accepting parts and thus holding up pictures. 
They must have faith in the producers. It means 
that executives must not buy properties which they 
cannot “‘lick,” as the saying is, but only those which 
they intend to make within a reasonable time. It 
means that the publicity and advertising men must 
| not falsify product in order to hoke something ord- 








|inary into an unmakeable sensation. 

| It means that theatres must be interested in the 
| pictures they are putting on their screens. 

| The last reference has more importance than you 
think. Ever since the consent decree it has been 
the custom on the part of distributors to show their 
| pictures so that the exhibitors could see what they 
are buying. Block-booking was said to be a dread- 
| ful injustice to the public. Yet the attendance at 
| the trade-shows has been laughingly small, partly 
| due to the distance from the point of show bt 2!so 
‘to a lack of excited interest in what they intend ‘o 
play. Also exhibitors have been all too willing to 
| leave the major share of local promotion to the 


| 


‘| picture companies who have spent huge fortunes on 


cooperative advertising. ‘It is easy to see whether 
_or not this arrangement has been fair to the picture 
companies by looking at parallel statements. The 
picture companies lost money, the theatre companies 
made it. The public doesn’t care where the money 
'goes and the public has paid more than they paid 
| before the war. But the division of these receipts 
is not on the proper basis for a healthy industry. 








| Television | 
Television will not kill the industry as long as 
| the people continue to get better entertainment in 
the theatre than they do at home. With the excep- 
| tion of sport broadcasts it is comparatively easy for 
/the motion picture to beat television in the story- 
telling department. Also no matter what the im- 
provement in television most people will still want 
'to go out for a good time. 

| This doesn’t mean to say that television is to be 
| dismissed lightly. On the contrary, it offers great 
| possibilities and will improve. But the show’s the 
_thing and the public will take good shows in any 
|form. At present it is difficult to see how television 





Public Likes Pix Better Than Radio and TV, and It's 
On Par With Sports for Mass Appeal; Problem Now 
Is to Maintain Continued Interest Via Quatity 


By NICHOLAS M. SCHENCK 


(President, Loew’s, Inc.) 


van compete with the movies because it takes us 
about a year to make a two-iour picture, and the 
sponsorship principle prevailing in television makes 
production up to motion picture standards too ex- 
pensive for the advertiser. 

It is true that recently there have been loud- 
spoken critics about the quality of pictures. But I 
don’t go along with’them. Most of the public does 
not go along either. The critics in the last year or 
so haven’t had too good a boxoffice score. It is 
true that not all of them are interested in this type 
of score, but its percentage has a great bearing on 
their appraisal of public taste. especially when they 
use words like “poor quality.” The pictures are as 
good as they ever were, even better than that, but 
they cost more to keep them up to standard. 

There’s a lot of work to be done to keep up with 
the public, if not a little ahead of them. It’s great 
fun to be faced with a lot of work when you know 
that success is bound to come with it. But each 
person in the industry has to face this work. Each 
has to give all he has which has not been the case 
in recent years. Every one in studio, branch office 
and home office, office-workers, property men, scenie 
artists, electricians, cameramen, directors, actors, 
producers, writers, salesmen, publicity men, depart- 
ment heads, exhibitors, and even presidents—all— 
including those I’ve omitted mentioning—have to 
give more. Many of us who built this business are 
still in it. We started with arcades and trick shad- 
owgraphs and we worked it up to quite a thing. 
There’s no one around outside of show business 
who's able to come in and fix the things that are 
wrong. We've got to do it ourselves. And I have 
every confidence that we will. 


Film That Changed History? 


‘State of Union’ Swayed Truman On 
Campaign, Advance Man Claims 
By CHARLES ALLDREDGE 


(Charles Alldredge resigned as assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior in September to. take 
charge of press relations and speeches for the 
Barkley campaign. With Interior Under-Secretary 
Oscar Chapman he served as advance man for Presé- 
dent Truman’s western trip last May and June.) 





Washington. 
The most important film of 1948—if importance 
lies in the influencing of people and events—was 
Frank Capra’s “State of the Union.” There is good 
reason to believe the film about a Presidential can- 
didate directly influenced the type of campaign 
waged by a gentleman named Harry S. Truman. 


President Truman first saw “State of the Union” 
at the premiere April 7. The President at that time 
was under heavy attack, not only by Republicans but 
by leaders in his own pariy who either believed 
thet the Democrats could not win under Truman or 
who were angered with the President’s firm espou- 
sal of civil rights. 


In the opinion of his advisers, Truman had 
not firmly made up his mind (a), whether the peo- 
ple wouv!d support him regardless of the lukewarm- 
ness of party leaders, and (b) if he decided he 
would have the people’s support, what kind of cam- 
paign to wage. 

President Truman, according to those who watched 
closely — as Presidential reactions always get 
watched—has a habit, much like a small boy watch- 
ing a chase sequence, of lifting himself slightly 
from his seat when what he sees on the screen ex- 
cites and interesis him. That’s how he reacted to 
the story of a good man Presidential candidate, who 
atmost lost himself, and finally won out over him- 
self and the bosses by appealing frankly to the 
people. 

Early next morning the White House called Metro 
and asked for immediate delivery of a print to be 
taken on a cruise on the Presidential yacht. The 
President, according to the report, wanted some of 
his friends to see the film. Later, the White House 
asked for a print again, a rare and perhaps unique 
occurrence. 





Went to the People 





It was in April that the President, on a tour of 
the west to test the people’s attitude, and possible 
campaign methods, began his frank appeals, and his 
frank denunciations of the 80th Congress. On that 
tour were the first of the whistlestops. The tour 
grew in success and reached its climax with the 
huge friendly crowd of a million people or more at 
Los Angeles. 


On his way back the President’s doubts. if he had 
had any, had vanished. At a dinner in the Capital 
shortly after he returned, he declared, “There will 
be a Democrat in the White House in 1949, and 
you’re looking at him!” A good portion of his audi- 
ence, and they were Democrats, didn’t believe him. 
But he never wavered. 

“State” may not have given the President any new 
ideas. But this writer believes the film confirmed 
his courage, determination not to quit, firm belief 
that if you were on the right side and told the peo- 
ple the truth, you probably wouldn’t lose. And that 
even if you lost, you would have lost the right way. 

Only the President of the United States could 
prove this story, which at best is but a footnote to 
history. But the people who had a hand in “State” 
will be glad to read it. 


i 
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Zanuck, Schary, Geotz, Krim Concur On One 
Thins—Good Pix Can Be Made Cheaper, 
Generally Must Be Made Better, Or Else 


The boxoffice year ahead for Hollywood should be good 
for those who have realistically realigned their resources 
to strengthen story preparation and production In keeping 
with the domestic and foreign postwar changes. 

The “easy market” is gone and so 
Hollvwood likewise must do away 
with the “easy” methods of produc- 
tion. This necessary streamlining has 
been accomplished in most quarters 
and 1 believe the future can be faced 
with great confidence. 

“Realignment” is a better word for 
what has taken place in most studios 
rather than retrenchment, a term that 
carries with it wrong implications. 
Hollywood has simply cut out the 
“plush” and has gone to work. 

Instead of reduced effort in our 
studio, and I am sure this -holds 
equally true in others, everyone here has become realistic 
and rearranged plans to put on the screen every dollar 
we spend. In the past, lush wr years so much that 
was spent was sheer waste and did not appear on the 
screen. The savings thus accomplished in this new 
realignment program for 1949 will in no way affect quality 
ef screen production, but will strengthen it. 

Hollywood simply has faced a tighter economic world 
realistically and made plans accordingly. The coming 
year should be a healthy one. All studios have trained 
their guns on the boxoffice target. 

Business is still good for the studio that turns out pic- 
tures that warrant it. Granted, the public generally hasn't 
the surplus cash of the years before the price of steaks, 
automobiles and rents became such consuming burdens. 

But entertainment—Good Entertainment—is today a 
public necessity. The public must have a “Tift,” be sup- 
plied with good escape, or shown motion pictures of out- 
standing merit. There still is no other medium that will 
reach so many miilions so economically and effectively. 
The only problem is to shape the cost to conform with the 
public entertainment purse and to be sure that the quality 
is in each film. 

Pleasure, or entertainment from a showman’s point of 
view, has become a necessary part of the American stand- 
ard of living. 

For the several years past, production costs in the film 
indaistry mounted, but production did not bring its 
“money’s worth” because the effort wasn’t made to insure 
this. When the bottom dropped out of the war-flushed at- 
tendance boom, readjustment toward efficiency became 
necessary. Costs were cut mainly by eliminating uneces- 

* sary footage. 

So we start off into 1949 with our lessons learned, our 
studios in shape to meet coming exigencies, and the 
knowledge that we can have a good year if we make good 
pictures. 

“Coming exigencies” however will not be lacking this 
year, because the film industry has never had smooth 
sailing and has always had to face problems. Like ‘The 
Mad Marches” of Michael Arlen, Hollywood is “never let 
off anything.” The problems. of self-government within 
our ranks, of Government intervention in distribution and 
exhibition—these and many other problems will have to 
be reckoned with in the year just starting. 


Most significant and hopeful of all the signs for the 
coming year, in my opinion, is the public reaction to a 
picture we made with great trepidation as to popular 
reaction. Though I will say here that we were never in 
the least hesitant about producing it: it was a picture 
which simply had to be put on the screen if Hollywood 
is to fulfill its purpose and continue to grow. - In order 
not to be too cryptic I must intrude a commercia! title 
and name “The Snake Pit” by name. 


The public response to it has been greater than we 
dared hope. And approval has come not only from those 
exceptional filmgoers who are attracted by exceptional 
pictures, but also from the rank and file of regular film 
patrons. It is this mass approval which gives us new 
hope and heart. 

This signifies that the screen is no longer reaching for 
maturity in the film masses. The screen public eas ma- 
tured! We have assurance now that producers no longer 
need to fear a subject of drama because it requires a 
thinking response on the part of audiences. Thoughiful 
pictures, significant pictures, enlightening pictures at last 
can be made, and we who make them need only be mind- 
ful of the primary responsibility of imparting entertain- 
ment to the social substance in order to give them popular 
appeal. 

Of all the results of the past and promises of the future, 
this, to me, is the most significant! 

















Daryl F. Zanuck 





The Showmen Who Created This Industry Haven't 
Suddenly Lost Their Talents—Dore Schary 


The year of official panic ended on Dec. 31. 1948 There 
were many contributing factors to making this the vear 
of panic, but, despite all the evils and dangers that beset 
the industry, the panic was, in the main, a state of mind 
Certainly we had enormous problems 
piled upon us as a result of the Brit- 
ish situation; high costs; diminishing 
boxoffice returns domestically; violent 
legal problems; plus the competition 
from other entertaimment and _ in- 
formation sources. Problems are not 
solved by permitting a state of panic 
to exist. The problems have to be 
solved by looking at them squarely, 
and then figuring out a way under, 
ever, around or through them. 

To some people in the industry, the 
wnique position of being warned by 
skeptics that the picture business was 

due to dissolve into nothing was such an alarming one 

















Dore Schary 


that. instead of examining some of their problems re- 
alistically, they assumed that the threat was a true one. e 

Through some of the bad will engendered by some ill- 
considered public relations, the picture business always 
inherits people who complain and jump upon us as soon 
as the opportunity presents itself. This year they ham- 
mered at us from every direction. These criticisms were 
in various forms ... from the calm, dispassionate, artic- 
ulate ones .. . to some of the longhaired commentators 

_ and then finally to a certain segment of the press 
which nibbled 1n the wallow of scandal, disgusting In- 
nuendo, half-truths and implication. 

Certainly we have real problems. But ther@ are an- 
swers to all of them. The showmen who created this 
industry have not suddenly Tost their wits, nor their tal- 
ents. nor their ability. to think out a situation. 

High cost is solved by making low-cost pictures. That's 
being done now. Costs are coming down and good pic- 
tures are being made. You meet competition by making 
better-quality films. We're beginning to make them. You 
solve the British situation by not counting on the foreign 
market. We're beginning to readjust our economy to that 
point. Legal problems you solve by litigation, and we're 
certainly going through them. When the decisions come, 
we will adjust ourselves to those decisions. 


As long as the herd instinct exists and a group of peo- 
ple will gather together anywhere—in a stadium, a thea- 
tre. or a hall, to hear or to watch anything—good pictures 
can command good audienees. Let’s stop worrying. Let’s 
stop being dismal about the future. Let’s continue the 
trend towards making better pictures all the time, and 
some of the many who have been making dire predic- 
tions about the picture industry will one day be as un- 
comfortable as some of the pollsters were in the wee 
small hours of Election night. 





Present-Day Grosses Plenty, OK If Only Costs 
“Would Come Down—Weilliam Geetz 


There is nothing wrong with grosses; there is plenty 
wrong with costs. 

A lot of people keep asking, “What happened to the 
movie business?” The question is generally intoned with 
the mournful respect accorded to 
sgmeone who has just died and been 
laid away. 

The motion picture business is 
neither dying, dead nor buried. The 
motion picture business is still very 
much with us. If certain attendance 
losses are incurred because of com- 
peting amusements, the high cost of 
living or similar deterrents, there are 
offsetting factors to stabilize attend- 
ance: increases in population, new 
groups of adolescents acquiring the 
“motion picture habit” and such. You 

Bill Goetz might call it a standoff in relation to 
gains and losses in attendance. 


Everybody is putting too much stress on motion picture 
grosses. The ‘problem is to produce pictures at a cost com- 
mensurate with.today’s market potential. Not too long ago 
a gross of $2,500,000 was considered small time. That gross 
today still makes a picture with a production cost of 
$2,200,000 a flop. That same gross for a picture costing 
$1,200,000 will keep the home fires burning. So it isn’t the 
gross that really tells the story. 


Experiences of the last few years have proved to all 
of us in production that money unwisely spent does not 
increase the gross. Indeed, too frequently it has merely 
increased the loss. Every company in the business has 
enough evidence in its backlogs to prove conclusively that 
just spending money in any and all sections of production 
will not guarantee quality or boxoffice value. 

It’s about time that producers, directors, writers, stars 
or anyone else with a voice in production started thinking 
about making motion pictures for the public instead of 
for our personal and individual satisfaction. 


r 








1948 Wrote Off Costly Mistakes of Late °46 And 
°47, Leaving *49 In Good Prospeet—Arthur Krim 


The year 1948 has been one in which we have written 
off our mistakes and our losses on pictures made during 
the high cost periods of late 1946 and 1947. ‘This is true 
of most companies, so that all of us face 1949 with a 
relatively clean slate. For 12 months now the adjustment 
of costs to anticipation of lower revenues has been under- 
way. For some companies, who are loaded with commit- 
ments, “this adjustment is more difficult than for others, 
but, by and large, the law of compensatien has been such 
that the companies with the most difficult adjustment 
problems are also those with the largest cash reserves 
against which to draw to navigate their difficulties. I will 
be surprised if the obstacles prove to be insurmountable 
for the established companies. 


To prepare ourselves for the future, we have learned 
a lot of lessons the hard way these past: two years—by 
suffering through our mistakes instead of avoiding them 
—and this kind of experience you never forget. Fortu- 
nately, the discipline of not over-committing ourselves 
during the buildup period is now paying off in the fact 
that we are mobile and ready to profit by our experience 
and try new expedients as the occasion arises. 


We have learned several important lessons during the 


past 12 months. We have found that when pictures are — 


properly planned, there is a large potenti: rofit i 

domestic market alone, even ag Ae eee” Tae be 
tures were made by knowledgable producers who made 
certain that all moneys spent reached the screen and who 
correctly anticipated that the public would be more in- 
terested in exploitable ingredients and good picture-mak- 
ing than in name casts. We have learned that we must 
avoid paying exorbitantly for personalities who are stars 


in Hollywood but who either do not help a picture or 
actually hurt a picture when it reaches the public. We 
have learned, too, that the emphasis on idea pictures can- 
not reach formula proportions and that a well-balanced 
program must include some marquee names—the prob- 
lem being to find the right ones—and that we must invest 
time, energy and money in the ever-continuing search for 
new personalities. 

In all of this, the exhibitors must come forward to help 
us. We—that is, all the studios—are trying to do an honest 
job for them. We ask that in their own best interests. 
They must recognize the importance of a new supply of 
good product. 


Enclosed Please Find 


Or What a Script Editor Has to Put Up 
With—From Feelthy Pictures to a 
Chi-Type Torpedo 





By OLIN H. CLARK 
(Eastern Story Editor, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


It’s a tossup for first place between the gentleman in 
Somaliland and the lady in Oregon. 

Hie enclosed a postcard of the kind college boys acquire 
in the Rue Blondell and then worry the rest of the sum- 
mer about how tough the customs 
officials could get in re the importa- 
tion of pornography. 

She enclosed a hand-written piece 
to be used as the basis «f a picture 
proving that VD in the Armed Sery- 
ices was due solely to unfair amateur 
competition and if the boys would 
only stick to professionals neither 
their mothers nor their chaplains 
need worrv. She made out a good 
case too and her authority was im- 
peccable: she stated that she was the 
“manager” of a long-established and 
well-regarded “house” on the out- 





Olin Clark 


skirts of Portland. 

That’s the kind of enclosure you never see on the screen 
or read in the magazines. It's the end-product, so to 
speak, of an editor’s activities. Too bad that you can't 
see it, because oftentimes it’s funnier than what passes 
for entertainment in the mass media. 

Oh, yes, the gentleman in Somaliland offered the 
“feelthy peecture” in exchange for a few stills of our 
stars. It could be that he regretted the deal since our 
ladies wore a lot more clothes than his did. Or did he 
write the wrong company? 

Whenever the gods of our mailroom come across a com- 
munication addressed to the company rather than an 
individual, whose contents fall into no known departmen- 
tal classification, it is routed invariably to my desk. From 
which you could conciude that the Story Department is 
a sort of humanized catch-all or even wastebasket. But 
along with the bores and cranks come a lot of laughs 
ia Dusting the Attic | 

For example, there was the dear old lady who wrote 
from the deepest and darkest southern state. She didn’t 
enclose anything for a very good reason, but it got here 
just the same. The crate arrived shortly after her letter. 
When opened there was disclosd what seemed to be the 
entire contents of her attic. And it was a large attic. She 
offered us all the diaries and letters and snapshots and 
memory books and pressed flowers of her family back to 
Grampaw and even unto third-cousin-by-marriage Emmy 
Lou. If I'd started reading them then I'd still be reading 
them now. The dear old lady had a good idea. She was 
too busy with social affairs to read the family archives 
but if I would undertake same and thea write a scenario 
based thereon she would not only split the proceeds but 
also guarantee that the picture would make “Gone With 
The Wind” look like a quickie. It would have at that, 
come to think about it. 

Sometimes the enclosed-please-finders follow up per- 
sonally. That's bad. Especially for my Girl Friday who 
is much braver 20¢ more diplomatie than her boss. She is 
my shock-troops and disposes of nine-tenths of the eager 
beavers. But every once in a while one gets past her. 
Then I’m stuck. 

One day an individual just came right in without an- 
nouncing himself or even knocking. The first I saw of 
him he was putting his coat on my table, his hat on my 
desk and his, himself that is. in my chair. He talked out 
of one side of his mouth for five minutes and shifted to 
the other side for another five minutes without dropping 
a syllable. Turned out he was an ex-con who wanted to 
sell his memoirs. (I'll never know why he didn’t pick Fox 
or Paramount or Warners, but MGM must have some- 
thing they haven't got.) All this time he kept his right 
hand in his pocket where it seemed to make an especially 
jJarge lump. As soon as I got a chance to say a word— 
which was “no”—he pulled his hand out to pound on my 
desk. The lump was still in his pocket and it was no 
hand in there. In fact. it bore a striking resemblance in 
shape to a .45 automatic; all right, make it a .38. At that 
point things got a bit blurred. but I remember opening 
my desk drawer and displaying a large pair of shears, a 
brass-edged ruler and a sharp letter opener, which must 
have done the trick because when they brought me to 


he had gone. It was no sale for hi ig 
vgn ete im but he had a mighty 





“Never a Rejection Slip | 

Most of the customers are supreme optimists. They 
practically never forget not to enclose_return postage, 
which makes it pretty obvious that they do not expect 
gd — o be returned, so why take a chance on wast- 
postage account, an estimable attitude but hard on my 

The prime exhibit was the ledy whe wrote from 6 
hs apovines and enclosed seven, I said seven, paper- 
ro ages ye novels, all with her byline. Her request 
synopees; (3) should (1) read them; (2) make English 
pot ict submit the books and my synopses to all 
MGM vid “¥" companies if, in its mistaken judgment, 
was pr tical “»' them; (4) failing any movie sale, which 
leheer. of ically inconceivable, ship the books to a pub- 
their oe Ha choice in French Canada and arrange for 
maori ication up there. Nothing was said about ex- 
penses or even a share of the loot. The books still repose 

(Continued on page 54) 
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UA Prez’s Cynical, Clinical 
Closeup on State of the Biz 





By GRADWELL L. SEARS 
(President, United Artists Corp.) 


I know now why there is an, colossus, a new medium of enter- th 


annual pre-Christmas slump in 
the motion picture business. About | 
this time every year, any joker | 








who has ever 
made more 
than a_ buck- 
and-a-half a 
week feels 
himself pecul- 
iarly qualified 
to tell all the 
other jokers 
whats wrong 
with business. 
Every body’s 








got ideas—and 


time — enough Geel Bente 
to write them 
out 


If those man-hours were ap- 
plied to business, maybe our pain 
would not be so deep. Maybe this 
rash of prophecy is necessary to 
the season. I still like the duck 
season better. 

For myself, I don’t know what's 
wrong with picture business. If I) 
did. 1 wouldn’t publish it for free | 
in Variety; there are plenty of | 
buvers around. All I do know is, | 
as the poker-player says, “We can’t 
win for losing.” | 

In the corset business or the 
banana business or organized vice, 
there’s the same intense competi- 
tion for the customer’s money. But 
somehow if any other business 
finds itself under fire, the attack 
becomes a unifying, a welding 
force. The competitors may hate 
each others’ guts, but they’ll join 
in mutual protection against outside | 
attack: 

Now consider our racket: | 

Production says, “If those dam- 
fools in the Sales Department had 
any abilily at all, we could bail out 
the banks. Distribution is sabotag- | 
ing us.” 

Distribution says, “If those 
thieving exhibitors wouldn’t insist 
on keeping all the profit, maybe 


we could pick up a dollar. They 
steal the pictures. Then they steal 
at the boxoffice. Otherwise how 


could they all winter in Florida | 
and own hotels and keep buying 
more theatres.” 

Exhibition says, ‘Hollywood isn’t 
making any more decent pictures. | 
And when one does come along, | 
those high-binding salesmen right 
away insist on 50%. We can’t af- 


ford it.” 


So the exhibitor organizations | 
pass resolutions condemning the) 
distributors and producers. The | 
distributing companies hold sales | 
meetings and cuss out the exhibi- 
tors. And the producers sit in 
Never-Never land, hating every- 
body, ducking the bank and mak- | 
ing the best films they can. The | 
industry, as an industry, does | 
nothing. So what? 

So maybe we've reached the | 
point where we must stop kicking | 
each other’s brains out. Of course, | 
I'm no longer naive enough to be- | 
lieve that anything could be ac- | 
complished by an industry meeting | 
or a “public relations” plan. I’ve 
Sat in on that kind of meeting too 
many times. They always wind up | 
in glowing trade-paper announce- | 
ments. And everyone goes back to | 

| 


| 
} 


industrial flagellation. 





|__Dated Distribution Methods? | 
_ Perhaps our distribution system 
is out of date. It could be. The 
fact that we have always distrib- 
uted under our present system 


doesn’t make it right. Maybe we 
don’t need all our exchanges. 
Maybe some facilities could be 


combined. Maybe we’re carrying 
too much of the exhibitor’s right- | 
ful load. Maybe we're no longer 
showmen. Maybe we've taken a 
nickel-and-dime business too far 
from the nickel-and-dime audience. 
Maybe. Frankly, I don’t know. 


And maybe we'd better do some- 
thing about video besides watching 
it. I’ve read the ostrich-like state- 
ments of various exhibitor groups 
that “Television will have no ef- 
fect on the boxoffice.” Maybe | 
these guys actually believe that 
nonsense. I don’t. I think that, 
Siven enough of a headstart, tele- 
Vision will kick the living blazes | 
out of movies. 


To my mind, video is a todding 


‘the best enter- 
| tainment 


decided 
| sition in meth- 


tainment which can be more things 
to more men than movies can. 
Video won’t replace motion pic- 
tures. It won't have to. If it only 
takes away 20% or even 10% of 
our present audience, it has deait 
a crippling, albeit unwitting, blow. 
I ‘don’t recommend trying to 
whip television. “If you can’t whip 
"em, jine ’em.” There’s a formula 
somewhere for harnessing the two 
industries. Video is going to need 
film We're specialists in making 
it If we make the right kind of 
film for video, there will still be a 
wailing market for our product in 
theatres. 
Television hurt 
done so already. 
kid you. 


movies? It’s 
Don’t let anyone 


xk x x 


As advertised, at this season any 


joker can tell any other joker 
what’s wrong with business. Only 
the smart guy can tell you what 


to do about it. You'll find that on 


| another page. 





To try to predict the course of 
e motion picture industry in the 
New Year is too hazardous a game 
for me, so shortly after our na- 
tional elec- 
tions which 
proved that 
even the wisest 
can be wrong. 
I’m confident 
of only one 
thing that 
the New Year 
can be a great 
New Year for 
the motion 
picture indus- 
try. It can be 
a great New 
Year if only we who are in the in- 
dustry realize that it is time to 
stop analyzing the Great Slump 
and begin to chart The Great 
Offensive. It is time to shake off 

















Leonard H. Goldenson 


the lethargy that we fell heir to 
during good old 1946 and re- 
examine — put to the test — our 


long-standing assumptions, 
trade commandments. 


our 


Of course, there are hurdles. 
|There always have been. There 
jalways will be. But there has 
never been a period in the history 
'of motion picture exhibition when 
|we were better equipped to sur- 
mount them. In our comparatively 
new industry we still have the pio- 
neers who had the vision, the fore- 
sight and the acumen to bring our 
industry through the successive 
stages of the penny arcade, the 
nickelodeon store show, the silent 
pictures, sound and Technicolor 
And to that solid foundation we 
have added the finest younger 
minds What better combination 
can there be to surmount any 
hurdle? But all this talent must be 
properly directed to surmounting 
the hurdle rather than bickering 
about who won the last race. 

If England is not going to be the 
source of income it used to be, 


must we’ just sit back ard feel 
sorry for ourselves? Isn’t the great 
untapped audience in our own 


backyard almost as large as the 
|entire population of England? And 


There’s No Ceiling on Showmanship 


No matter what else happens in 
our business, we are always sure 
of one thing. 

People are 
ment. Our job 
is to give them 


seeking entertain- 





pos- 
sible. 

In the past 
few years a 
tran- 


od of produc- 
tion necessari- 
ly took place, 











'due mostly to 

economic con- N. J. Blumberg 
ditions which 

were neither created by us nor 


which were controlled by us. 
The time has arrived when the 


|motion picture industry must re- 
|appraise its position in relation to 


these new conditions. 
We all realize that pictures now 
must be made at a cost commensu- 


‘rate with present market condi- 
Furtheimore, these pictures | 


tions. 
must have the benefit of all the 
good and tried showmanship, par- 
ticularly in their exhibition. 

No longer can the distributors 
carry the advertising load. Expe- 





By N. J. BLUMBERG 


(President, Universal Pictures) 


rience proves that the best adver- 
tising results can be obtained at 
| the point of sale. 

This means that exhibitors must 
|} get back into the advertising and 
|'exploitation business. 

It is evident that theatre opera- 
|tors can no longer just open the 
|doors and expect the crowds to 
|come in as they did during the lush 
| periods. 

The pictures themselves are just 
|as good as always. What is lacking 
|is the proper spotlight for the pic- 
| tures. 

The public’s demand for good 
| pictures is greater than ever. The 
success of “‘Hamlet” disproves the 
theory that the public lacks the 
|feeling or taste for extraordinarily 
good motion pictures. 

The most gratifying experience 

of the year is the hearty acclaim 
|given to this picture, and also the 
| substantial interest shown in it by 
exhibitors who have the vision to 
know that this picture is a fine 
public relations vehicle for the en- 
| tire industry. 

I cite this point to prove that 
showmanship is not confined to any 
particular type of picture and. also, 
to indicate that if pictures are 





given the specialized’ treatment 
they deserve, a market is readily 
established. 

The day has passed when exhib- 
itors can take the point of view 
that there is such a thing as a “nat- 
ural.” The day has arrived when 
every picture must be analyzed and 
appraised on the basis of its con- 
tent, and it’s up to the exhibitor to 
get this information before the 
| public. 

To those who are concerned 
about various competitive forces, 
such as Television as well as the 
traditional competition to our busi- 
ness, let me say that the only way 
to meet this competition is to give 
the public good entertainment ana 
to have the exhibitors create :he 
feeling that the picture house 1s 
still the place where tne entire 
family can have the most fun for 
the least amount of money. 

The exhibitor should make every 
effort to institutionalize his theatre 
as well as to sell the specitic at- 
tractions. 

If we all take off our coats and 
roll up our sleves and get down to 
chard work, so that we may take 
|pride in our accomplishments, 1949 
'should be a most healthy and pros- 
'perous year for all of us. 























of turmoil. 


| ward. 
|disaster for our industry—but we 


There's a Vast 55% Domestic Market to Woo 
Instead of Worrying About ‘Lost’ Foreign B. 0. 


By LEONARD H. GOLDENSON 
(Vice-President, Paramount Pictures) 


shouldn’t we be devoting the great 
talent in our industry to tapping 
that vast audience? Surely we all 
agree that the motion picture pro- 
vides the best entertainment in the 


world. Certainly it is the most 
reasonable in price. Why _ not, 
then, sell this—the best value in 
the world—to the 55% of the 


people who are not buying it 
rather than waste our energy bick- 
ering over why» shall sell it to the 
45% who are already buying. 


It was all very well and good 
when we could say that run- 
ning a theatre was merely a mat- 
ter of “opening the door and get- 
ting out of the way of the stam- 
pede.” But now that that time has 


passed, what are we doing to keep 
up that stampede? What can we 
do about “mechanizing” our thea- 
tres, about improving our theatres 
for our patrons’ comforts, about 
our public relations, about having 
our theatres take their rightful 
place in the communal life? These 
are the probelms that raise a chal- 
lenge to us. 


These Are Prod. Problems | 


Production problems? Certainly 
there are production _ problems. 
The immediate loss of revenue 
through the reduction of foreign 
markets and rising costs made tre- 
mendous readjustments necessary. 
But our studios, too, are run by 
skilled men who know how to meet 
problems which arise, and I think 
that we can look to them to make 
whatever adjustments are neces- 
sary. They can and they will make 
pictures—pictures as good and bet- 
ter than were ever made before— 
at costs that will show them profits. 
We, as exhibitors, need only bring 
in the grosses that we know are to 
be had. Even now, production 
staffs are engaged in streamlining 
their operations, using every ad- 
vanced technique to maintain qual- 
ity and yet reduce costs. But why 
must we, as an industry, herald 
this readjustment, which we know 
is so vitally necessary, to the pub- 
lic at large as a disintegration of 
our industry. Does it help us as 
an industry or, more immediately, 
does it help our grosses to spread 
the very false impression that 
movies are on the verge of becom- 
ing extinct? Why not tell the full 
truth—that we have met our prob- 
lems and are conquering them? 
Harness Television for Theatres | 





Television? Do you remember 
the day “they said” the taikies pre- 
sented insurmountable hurdles? 
And that “color” was impractical? 
And then “they said” the radio was 
really the end. In spite of our 
fears and our frights and our wail- 
ing-in-public, it took each one of 


‘these progressions to get us where 
/we are today. 


We, at Paramount, 
firmly believe that television is just 
another fine, strong peg in the 
structure of entertainment of 
which the motion picture theatre 
is an integral part. Let us use tel- 
evision for our purposes in the 
home. Let us use television to 
make the attractions to our thea- 
tres even more attractive. The 
audience at the New York Par- 
amount theatre, seeing the Louis- 


| Walcott fight on full screen tele- 
|vision, had an experience not a 
member of that audience will ever 
forget. It was a greater experience 


than if they had seen the fight tele- 
vised in their homes, even a great- 
er experience than if they had seen 
the fight at Yankee Stadium. 


We are passing through an era 
It takes work, and 
pain, and heartache io survive tur- 
moil. But turmoil means change, 
and out of change comes progress, 
if only there is the will to go for- 
Many have been predicting 


know that forecasts can be so very 
wrong. We have no right to be so 
stridently sure that our future is a 
declining one. I, for one, will have 
no more of that not-even-defensive, 
beaten attitude. It’s easier, more 
fun and more effective and makes 
more sense to fight offensively. We 
have moaned in public until we 
have invited loss of respect and 
trust in our business and product. 
We need an offensive front, one we 
| believe in, abide by, and rely on. 
|'That happy solution is ours if we 
| fight for it. 
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On My Way to The White House 


By GEORGE JESSE 




















Hollywood. 


When you get to be fiftyish, birthdays and Happy New 


Years are not such things = poo ang — = 
or run to take an ad in the pa 2 Mee aa} 
i i srsonally have aucke 
uiaueal aal wee ee oaaes, A the following 
reasons: I am a bachelor. Not such 
a bachelor like Clark Gable. A small- 
er bachelor. So at a New Year’s party 
a bachelor alone must eventualiy get 
himself into trouble. And what fol- 
lows is that some married woman with 
a snoot full will go out of her way to 
become overfriendly. This generally 
winds up with the small bachelor 
i a bust in the nose. 
oer thle incident does not occur, the 
next is the sitting in the corner with 
a couple of men, also on in years 
about a half hour — oo 
me” hé en sung. And then the eyes up and y 
rss ne 7 cry ae Charlie. Oh, if only Charlie ey 
still with us. The fact that you knew no Charlie, = . 
you did he wouldn’t have been invited to such a sty ish 
arty does not enter your mind at all. Therefore it is my 
abit at the New Year to think about the show business 
—the only business I have ever known or been connected 
with in my lifetime, dating back from 1910 to this year 
L 1949. . 
7S canihe English poet A. E. Houseman has written: 
And if when men think 
by fits and starts 
They fasten their hands 
around their hearts. 








George Jessel 


And I write: 


When I think of the changes 
in the show business 

I shake my head because of 
the dizziness. 

In 1910 I sang at the Imperial Theatre on 116th Street 
fin New York. I was the bass singer of the Imperial Trio 
—Leonard, Lawrence & McKinley. I was McKinley, Leon- 
ard is now the agent Jack Wiener and Lawrence was and 
is. according to last reports, Walter Winchell. The Im- 
perial Theatre, in which my mother sold the tickets in the 
boxoffice, had three acts of vaudeville, a one-reeler and 
a two-reéler, and songs with illustrated slides sung by us 
—Wiener, Winchell and Jessel. We got $15 for the three 
—*5 apiece. And after I gave $2 to my grandmother and 
bought night lunch for my grandmother and my mother, 
I had $1.35 left over. 


| ____ French With An Accent | 





There was also every once in awhile a talking picture. 
These consisted of two actors behind the screen, with 
props, throwing words that supposedly the silent actors 
were saying. This usually happened with a Max Linder 
French comedy and was very interesting in this section 
of the city because the actors on the screen were pan- 
tomiming and no doubt speaking aloud in French and 
behind the scenes the live actors were a man and wife 
reruited from Thomashefsky’s Theatre on the East Side. 

tn 1912 Eddie Cantor, Truly Shattuck and I made actual 
talking picture tests for Thomas A. Edison and I will 
never forget the first showing of this reel at Proctor’s 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, N. Y. Something happened to the 
machine and instead of us talking at the same time we 
were saying the words on the screen, the machine went 
completely berserk and cleaned the fellow’s hat in the 
balcony. I was paid $25 for this day’s work and after some 
expenses and some money I gave my grandmother, I had 
left over about $1.35. ‘ 

rom then on show business sort of stayed the same 
for a couple of years. Vaudeville got better and much 
more high class when the Palace was built and soon there 
wasn’t enough room for both the Palace and Hammer- 
stein’s and so that great theatre closed. Then came the 
picture theatres—first with the grand organ, then the con- 
cert orchestra and then finally with the big stage show 
which, because «f the great seating capacity, they could 
afford. The sound system, of course, was in its early stage 
of development, but that did not worry anybody. I recall 
playing at the N. Y. Hippodrome and the Hippodrome in 
Cleveland, both massive theatres, with no sound equip- 
ment and there never was any thought that I could not 
be heard. But nowadays we have to have the microphone 
for everything. For even the smallest, littlest room. Even 
at home in the morning when a fellow goes to the bath- 
room, if he wants to call to his wife about breakfast, he 
has to take the mike with him. Only the other dgy I heard 
a fellow complaining. He has an AC mike nd a DC 
— — very difficult for him. 

\nd so I was one of the first of, shall we sa 3 i 
aciors to play in the motion picture rH Reg a un 
time through the medium of “The Jazz Singer” and many 
other appearances I was able to command a large salary 
At the N. Y. Paramount theatre I received $4.000 a week. 
After taking care of my first wife, my second wife and 
some other obligations I had left over about $1.35. 








——— 
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Then the radio came—a whole new busi 
public had nothing to do with whatsoever. yyy 
liked you it was okay because suddenly the client who may 
never have been in a theatre in all his life euinated 
by the magic of hearing his name over the air waves— 

Pullman Pretzels proudly presents’ —became the li t 
word on what vou did on his half hour. Only a Rng 
us succeeded in overcoming the sponsor trouble M : 
great artists who never had a chance on the radio sonst 
blame the surveys for not getting their right opportunity 
These surveys (only lately brought to light in the last 
Presidential election\—oh these Surveys with their oo 
markable systems of determining what the American “a 
lic was listening to. They made one phone call in * snail 
achusetts, two in Newark, and one in Honolulu. In that 
Way it was determined what the fellow in Rubbernose 
Kansas, was listening to. If two out of these three caus 
were listening to anything, or if they did not have a sale 
but soon intended to buy one—that gave certai a 
grams 46's points. : al 

However, I stayed on the air one.full year and at quite 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BENTLEMEN OF DEPRESS 


By JACK BENNY 
Hollywood. 


For the past several years I’ve noticed a growing tend- 
ency on the part of radio editors to gang up on the radio 
comedians and accuse them of using the same type of 

after year. The main targets for these ver- 
ee bal blasts are the Hopes, Bennys, Ber- 
gens, Cantors, the you-should-excuse- 
the-expression, Allens, and the rest of 
the ranking rib-ticklers. 

Invariably the reviewers admit that 
the top comedians have top comedy 
shows, and almost always have funny 
programs. Their beef stems from the 
fact that the programs always use the 
same characters and situations. 

“Well,” as the lisk jockey said as 
he sat before his turntable, “‘let’s look 
at the records.” 

The battle cry of the “Let’s Save 
Radio” critics seems to be, “The lis- 
teners want a change.” But do they? How many newcom- 
ers are there in Hooper’s Golden First 15 today who 
weren’t there a year ago—or two years ago—or 10 years 
ago? Very few, if any. 

Amos ’n’ Andy were public favorites in 1929. They still 
are today. Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson, Fred Allen, Burns & 
Allen, etc., have all ranked high in the Hoopers for over 
a dozen years, and will continue to do so as long as they 
dish the dialers the brand of radio entertainment they've 
handed out in the past. 

Now for the critics who want the radio raconteurs to 
change their style of comedy so that the listeners will get 
a “welcome change.’ Most comics have spent many years 
periecting their individual comedy styles, and would be 
completely lost without them. 

Burns & Allen’s mixed marital problems reap a bo- 
nanza of boffs, and so do Amos ’n’ Andy’s blackfaced 
buffoonery. Would the critics have George and Gracie 
darken their dialog and A & A jump into domestic 
comedy? 

Bob Hope has a pace and brashness I envy. But I 
know that I’d be floundering in ‘‘flop-sweat” if I tried 
Bob’s delivery. But I do flatter myself into thinking Hope 
can’t get as much out of a “Well!!!” as I do. 

Now let us take my own show as an example. (This 
example can now be heard on CBS at the usual time.) 
It took 17 years to develop the characters on my show. 
They’re as good as my writers and I can make them. Each 
week we’ve tried to inject a new situation, idea, or char- 
acter into our script, and filling 20 pages a week for 39 
weeks isn’t easy. 

So what happens? A reviewer comes along, says the 
show was great, the audience loved it, the script was 
hilarious. ... BUT... 1 was the same stingy, toupee- 
topped, faulty fiddler; Mary was still snippy; Phil con- 
tinued as a fugitive from Alcoholics Anonymous; Dennis 
was still silly; Don continued to be fat; and Rochester 
was the same sassy butler he always, was. 

Now, I’ve been reading this reviewer’s column for many 
years, and it’s a darn good column. But every week, every 
year, this columnist’s style of writing is always the same. 
Never changes. Always verbs, pronouns and adjectives. 
Why doesn’t he get some new things? 


Res huff le ‘Variet y’ ? | 














Jack Benny 














VaRIETY, the Bible of Show Business, is radio’s severest 
critic. It has a staff of radio critics who are too numerous 
and too powerful to mention. They often suggest there 
be changes in the styles and formats of the radio pro- 
grams. 


Well, let’s look at Variety. Let’s see what made it the 
Bible of Show Business. A style that hasn’t changed in 
the 43 years VarIETY has been in existence. A stylized 
type of writing, brief and biting, that has become part of 
the English language. 


What would happen if Variety changed styles? Would 
their reviews be written verbosely? Would I find vaude- 
ville news in the Literati section? Would Radio be printed 
under the heading of Legit? Would movie reviews be 
printed in the Obituary section? (This happened once, 
but I don’t want to talk about “The Horn Blows At Mid- 
night” any more.) 

And one more thing. Radio critics scream, “Why don’t 
the comics stop already with program about Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, etc.? The air is filled with them at these 
times of the year.” 


The critics are right. I, like every other comic, do a 
Thanksgiving show and Christmas show. What would 
they have me do on Christmas? Set off skyrockets and 
roman candles and have Phil wish me a Happy 4th of July? 
(Say, come to think of it, Dennis could wish me a Happy 
4th of July on Christmas and get a laugh with it. Not 
— of a laugh, but it will show the critics I’m on my 
oes. 


Do the critics want the comics to tell World Series jokes 
on the day the Rose Bowl game is being played? Shall we 
do Easter Egg programs on Ground Hog Day? Writers, 
who have a tough enough time getting subject material, 
look forward to these special days and events. It gives 
them something they can only tackle once a year. To 
deprive the writers of this boon would be to add insult 
to their ulcers. 


And finally for the subject of opening programs. The 
one that 99% of the reviewers review. The first show of 
the season is the toughest to write. For the other 38, the 
calendar allows only seven days between shows. But the 
first of the season is usually started two to three weeks 
ahead of time. With so much extra time, why do the 
comics all do the same thing—talk about what they did 
on their vacations? Well, let me ask you something. If 
you worked with someone closely and then separated for 
the entire summer, what would be the first thing you’d 
ask him when you saw him again? Would you ask him 
What he had for lunch Wednesday? What he thought of 
the Gallup Poll? How he liked Jane Russell in “The Out- 
law’ ? Or what he did on his vacation? I know that’s 
the first question I ask my radio associates in real life— 
and I try to keep my show as true to life as possible. 

Television is with us now, and I’m waiting for some 


reviewer to say, “It was an enjoyable video show, but 
darn it, always the same old faces.” 














(leesh Crick Whiz on Show Biz Quiz 


By ARTHUR KOBER— 


(With apologies to Frank Sullivan 
and, perhaps, to VARIETY.) 











Q. Mr. Sullivan, you are, are you not, the creator of 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the cliche expert whose testimony has 
so frequently appeared in the pages of The New Yorker? 

A. Yes, Mr. Arbuthnot is my stooge. He’s the Charlie 
McCarthy to my Edgar Bergen. In the 
slanguage of Variety he whams 
across a carload of corn that’s strix 
from Dix. 

Q. By VARIETY you mean 
showman’s Bible? 

A. Right. It’s the sheet that had 
that sock head: “HIX NIX PIX.” 

Q. Your knowledge of the jargon 


the | 


would indicate an association with 
the theatre—pardon me—yi'h show 
biz. Is that true? 





A. So far you’re solid with Sul. 
I own a piece of the legits launched 
by vet showmen, Crouse & Lindsay. 

Q. They are—are they not—part owners of the Hud- 
son theatre, that showcase on 44th street that was closed 
for a while? 

A. In the jive of the showshops, a theatre is never 
closed: it is shuttered, and usually for a facelift. 

Q. Tell me, Mr. Sullivan, have you bankrolled any cur- 
rent legit? 

A. I own a slice of “Life With Mother,” the followup 
on “Pa.” 

Q. Can you tell us something about this click? 

A. Gladly. This legit was brainchilded by Russe] 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay. 

Q. Aren't they two auths whose spesh is abdominal 
glee? 

A. Correct. Well, after the prelim kickoff in the stix 
which was sparked by rave reviews, it bowed in at the 
Empire and because of the terrif thesping of Dorothy 
Stickney and mate, it rated sock mitt action from the 
fancy preem clients. 

Q. And what about the crix? 

A. They all gave it the nod sans a single pan. 

Q. And hasn't it since played to boff b.o. with a hefty 
take in the till? 
A. Oh, yes. 

heather. 

Q. Now suppose the aisle-sitters had axed it, and supe 
pose the cash customers had donned mittens, then what? 

A. The show would have folded, leaving the chumps 
who angeled it plenty in the red with the brokers wailing 
on each other’s lapels. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, can you tell us what happens when a 
thesper garners rave reviews on B’way? 

A. He gets a nudge from H’wood. 

Q. You mean, there is a powwow with a maje pic rep. 

A. Correct. After a huddle over terms, he is inked to 
a pact, ankles the show, and you next see him spotted in 
VARIETY under “N. Y. to L. A.” 

Q. And then? 

A. He becomes a filmstar who is seen in mellers, who- 
dunits and sobbers. 

Q. He could be in a pic with a comedic note in which 
he rates yocks due to his zany antics. 

A. Oh, yes. But if he skids, then he’s tagged by the 
B-keepers and is spotted in oaters and cliffhangers. ; 

Q. What if he’s another Paul Muni? 

A. Then he rates the name role in biopix. If these 
items are real wall-smashers, he is signatured to a new 
deal with a hike in the upcoming semester. 

Q. And if the thesper is a femme star with a classy 
set of pipes? 

A. Then she is tapped to do the chirping in a high- 
budgeted filmusical. Usually a tinter. 

Q. And where are these tunefilms released? 

A. In the firstrun spots in the keys. Then 
hinterland. 

Q. You mean, the nabes? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. Assuming that in the initial teeoff the pic is a sure- 
fire grosser, what happens next? 

A. If the b.o. is standout, solid, sizzling and sultry, it 
becomes an h.o. and plays additional stanzas. 

Q. In other words, it depends on the take. If it is 
lofty, lusty, robust and rousing, there are continued 
rounds. Right? 

A. Precisely. If the fees are neat, trim. hefty and 
plush, the pic stays on indef until it is hypoed into a final 
session. 

Q. Which is called? 

A. The blowoff. 

Q. But what if the tariff is thin, the admish limping, 
the returns n.s.h., and biz does a dive? 

A. Then it’s murder, Jackson, with the exhibs crying 
the blues! Right now the lull is clipping pic biz with the 
grosses in the low register. The lots are axing wholesale 
with a couple studios shuttered. 

Q. How do you account for the b.o. downbeat? 

A. foo much competish from the giveaway gimmicks. 
The radio-dialers are home, hugging the hearthstone. 

Ra i But I thought the webs, too, were feeling the slough 

A. And so they are. 
due to bent bankrolls. 





Arthur Kober 


There’s been plenty of bloom on that b.o. 


in the 


Plenty of slots are on the cuff 
Some frames just can’t wrap up 


a deal. 
Q. No ante? 
A. Exactiy. One ciggie outfit just nixed a deal for 


new crossboard daytime strip with largest indie skein. 
The network prexies, veepees and execs are in hassles, 
tearing their Westmores as they mull projects, with serious 
reshuffling indicated. 

Q. Do you think television—? 

A. Tele-WHAT!!! 

Q. I beg your pardon. 
thing to do with the slump? ‘ 

A. Could be. But even in teevee ‘the red ink is heavy 
with the loot light. 


tae Aren’t there any packages permanently berthed in 


A. A few, but many are strictly cuffo 

Q. Waiting for what? . 

A. To snare a sponsor. 
crammed with corn. 

Q. Then how do you rate Toscanini who got off to a 


(Continued on page 54) 


Do you think video has any- 


So far the video niches are 
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The Picture Business Must Fight For the Amus. 
Dollar On Its Merits Once Again, As Tt Has 


By NED E. DEPINET 


In the Past — And Usually Successfully 


(President, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.) 


Politicians, professors and cor- 
poration presidents may be ponti- 
fical and emit profundities like a 
Texas well spouts oil. They may 
have on the 
tip of their 
tongues the 
one true an- 
swer to all the 
problems that 
torment the 
world or 
plague their 
particular 
corner of it. I 














haven't. I do 
know, how- 
ever, that the 


Ned Depinet 


motion picture 
industry isn’t suffering from any 
one major malady. It hasn’t lost its 
sight, or its voice and its financial 
back isn’t broken. It’s just dislo- 
cated. It isn’t ready for the last 
rites, the embalmer, the black hack 
and a dirge. It is, though, suffer- 
ing from a_ thousand ills and 
bruises, many self-inflicted, and 
some from being hit on the head 
with bricks when the house of for- 
eign markets crumbled. One ma- 
jor operation isn’t indicated, as the 
doctors say, but’rather it needs 
many pills, potions and plasters of 
common sense and gocd merchan- 
dising, which, in our business, we 
call showmanship. 

That the patient is still able to 
sit up and take nourishment is 
demonstrated by the amazing suc- 
cess of “Joan of Arc.” Here is a 
picture produced at perhaps the 
greatest negative cost ever, giving 
definite signs of turning into one 


of the largest grossers in_his- 
tory. In a receding market, the 
American movie know-how has 


turned out a boxoffice picture, and 
the producer’s courage and daring 
has lit a lamp of confidence in the 
dark halls of our industry. There 
are other encouraging signs. Many 
pictures from the various siudios 
are doing excellent business and 
there are indications that the pub- 
lic is regaining its belief that mo- 
tion pictures are good entertain- 
ment even after the kicking the in- 
dustry took from its critics (many 
of whom make their living from it) 
when it was on its knees, punch 
drunk from domestic maulings and 
foreign beatings. 

In my opinion the industry is get- 
ting its second wind after the jolt 
of the crumbling foreign market 


and the diminishing domestic box- | 


office. That this business was 
caught with its costs up was not 
surprising. It, like all industry, was 
in the inflationary spiral, but to 


find itself with the necessity of | 
liquidating its most expensive in- | 
ventory in a declining market was | 


serious. 





[| Where | the Film Biz Differs | | 


Most industries manufacture sep- | 


arate units of the same article, 
automobiles for instance. and in- 
ventory can be controlled, supply 
geared to demand. But the motion 
picture industry makes but one 
unit of its article—a motion picture 
~—and its eggs are all in one basket. 
When that single article, represent- 
Ing anywhere from $500,000 to $5.- 
000,000, and made to. meet the de- 
mands of a lush domestic and a 
healthy foreign market, finds a 
quarter or more of its anticipated 
revenue cut off suddenly, is there 
any wonder there was temporary 
panic and frantic search for a life 
preserver? 

In this period of panic and self 
analysis, the producing and distrib- 
uting branches of the industry took 
inventory of itself, sought out the 
weak and flabby portions of its 
anatomy. In wartime, when there 
were few hard things that a dollar 
could buy, and there were a lot of 
dollars in pockets unaccustomed to 
their company, 


fact that mass migration was taking 
Place all over the country with mil- | 
lions of people uprooted and tran- 
Silent and seeking diversion. filled 
theatres from early morning to 
midnight and after; America was 
working around the clock and going | 
to shows the same way. Salesman-' 





motion pictures | 
found themselves in the tempo- | 
rarily happy position of being less | 
in competition for the dollar than | 
ever in its history. This, plus the | 


, Ship in the theatre became almost |result in suicidal malnutrition of 


Obsolete, an atrophied and useless 
organ in the opinion of many ex- 


the industry and public revolt. The 
motion picture is still a creature 


|hibitors who told their house man-|of the artistic imagination of men 


;agers, “Open the doors and jump 
out of the way so you don’t get run 
over by the crowds.” 

As both optimism and pessimism 


are contagious, it is only natural 
that much of this philosophy 
should find its way to, and take 


root, in Hollywood. Scarcities in 
materials and manpower sent pro- 
duction costs soaring, extravagan- 
cies were acquired, as they are by 
all industries and individuals in 
fruitful times. Excess weight re- 
placed hard muscle—and many of 
our critics say fat grew in two 
places, the belly and the brain. 

In the past year or so the indus- 
try has taken stock of itself, lots 
of the weight caused by eating too 
freely has been taken off by com- 
mon sense dieting and I think we 
are in better physical and financial 
shape to battle with the problems 
of 1949. 

Problem Not Hollywood’s 100% 

However, anyone who thinks the 
problem is entirely Hollywood’s is 
badly mistaken. Any Utopian who 
dreams of cheap pictures and high 
boxoffice returns is simply delud- 
ing himself into the hands of the 
Sheriff and the bankruptcy courts. 
Motion pictures can never go back- 
wards and survive. They have al- 
ways gone forward, and must, to 
compete for the entertainment 
dollar. One basic thing that all of 
us must remember is that the mo- 
tion picture regardless of how we 
would like to think so, is not a 
necessity. It is bought only be- 
cause it is desirable. 

Erzatz° can be substituted for 
meat and wool and brick houses 
when necessity dictates because 
there is no other recourse, but for 
things of the mind and the emo- 
tions there is always a free mar- 
ket. The producing branch of our 
business can whittle costs, elimin- 
ate extravagance, tighten its belt 
and work like hell for its own salva- 
tion, but the margin of savings be- 
tween sensible economy and current 
costs it not great enough to carry 
the load alone. Exhibitor lethargy or 





refusal to face the facts cannot but | 


that defies slide rules and produc- 
tion line techniques. The gap be- 
tween success and failure is but a 
hair’s breadth, just as the touch of 


the chisel and mallet in the sculp- | 


tor’s hands can turn a block of 
marble into a masterpiece or an 
atrocity. 

The motion picture is, and al- 


ways has been, in competition for 
the diversion hour and entertain- 
ment dollar, whether these rivals 
be reading, radio or romancing, gin 
rummy or television, books or base- 
ball, aleohol or automobiles, or any 
of the thousand other claimants to 
the leisure time and excess dollars 
of the people. You can’t legislate 
desire in people, it can only be 
nurtured and sold. You can’t make 
them buy dull or cheap movies 
when there are so many bright and 
glittering toys to be had for the 
same money. 


Actually, the national boxoffice is | 


still pretty healthy. In many cases 
it is still getting its normal, or al- 
most normal, expectation on pic- 
tures designed and produced at a 
cost intended for a world market. 
In reality this is a case of living off 
someone’s fat. The big question is, 
would the boxoffice be as healthy 
if it were doing business with pic- 
tures cut down in size and cost to 
the present market? I doubt it 
The answer, I think, lies in the 
joint efforts of producer and ex- 
hibitor, the former to reduce waste 
and cut costs without deterring 
progress, the latter through his ef- 
forts to maintain a high boxoffice 
level. In the margin between there 
may be profit for both, or there 
may be need for a different divi- 
sion of the boxoffice dollar. It is 
self evident that one cannot pros- 
per at the other’s expense; the pro- 
duction cow can’t be starved and 
still give milk. 

In many ways the motion picture 
theatre, in the lush days, got. away 
as a local and prideful institution 
from both the people and the owix- 
ers. It depended on the migratory 
crowds and the new crop of young 

(Continued on page 247) 


1948 the Year of ‘Transformation: 
Biz Gears to Domestic Market 


By HERBERT J. YATES 


(President, Republic Pictures) 





Some ’48 Memories 
“Nature Boy.” Toni and Air- 
wick gags. Petrillo. The New” 


Look. Capital gains. Pump- 
kin papers. Calvert switch 
jokes. Bill Paley and MCA. 





| Winchell and Kaiser-Frazer. 
“Communism” in Hollywood. 


| 


Divorcement. Howard Hughes 
and RKO. “Citizen of the 
World” Garry Davis Dixie- 
crats Bobo and Winthrop 
Rockefeller. “The contemptu- 
ous 10.” Rita and Aly. Lana 
and Topping. L. B. and Lo- 
rena. Orson Welles. Hollywood 
Rover Boys on the Riviera. 
Television. LP records. Be- 
bop. Hollywood bad boys. Billy 
Rose and Moss Hart. Boyer 


Sans toupee. 
President Truman reelected. 


Mulvey, Goldwyn 
Decry Distribs 
‘Stranglehold 


By JAMES A. MULVEY 


(Pres., Samuel Goldwyn Pictures) 





All of us who say we love good 
pictures make a mistake when we 
separate a devotion to better pic 
tures from the practical considera- 
tions of making and showing them. 
They are part of the same thing. 

I think it is wrong to give lip 
service to the: argument that we 
need better pictures, that better 
pictures must be made, and at the 
same time, deny to the producers 
of better pictures the free market 
to which they are entitled. It has 
always been a mistake, an inequity, 
to place arbitrary limits and re- 
strictions in terms, in playing time, 
in advertising arrangements and 
participations, for quality enter- 
tainment on the argument that pic- 
tures, good and bad, have to aver- 
age out, and that the good ones 
have to support the poor ones 

The major exhibition monopolies 
are in conflicting and contradictory 
(Continued on page 58) 
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One of Hollywood’s leading directors, whose latest release, “The Three Musketeers,” 
is breaking box-office records all over the country, is now preparing “Storm Over 
Vienna” for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, where he is under contract. 


+ 1948 will go down in motion pic- 
ture history as the year of “‘trans- 
formation.”” The American motion 
picture business, since its incep- 
tion, designed 
its product for 
world markets. 
When sound 
became a real- 
| ity the Ameri- 
iean motion 
picture was 
quick to weld 
this great new 
medium of en- 
tertainment to 
the silent film. 
Quality talk- 
ing pictures 
began to roll out of the Hollywood 
studios which were the wonder of 
the entertainment world. With the 
world market at our command, the 
cost control of pictures became 
taboo conversation. We _ forgot, 
however, that the motion picture 
|business on a worldwide scale is 
tied up to political and economic 
conditions, even more so that many 
other industries. In 1948 the del- 
uge of restrictions against American 
product hit hard. Great Britain's 
currency restraints and new quota 
were body blows. Instead of less 
restrictions in 1949, in foreign mar- 
kets, possibly there will be more. 
No doubt the few countries which 
haven’t imposed some sort of road 
block on American product will do 
so. Whatever we get from here on 
out of our former productive for- 
eign markets we wil: have to fight 
for 

It is politically fashionable in 
most countries to belabor and cas- 
tigate American pictures, to silence 
the masses who plead for them. It 
will take vears to recapture a siz- 
able portion of our world markets 
—if we ever do. The effect on 
Hollywood has been cataclysmic. 
Retrenchment and economy drives 
are one thing; but trying to make 
quality pictures that will hold and 
sustain the interest of our domestic 
eustomers for one-third to one-half 
of our former budgets is going to 
be a task that will tax the most 
capable producers and economy- 
minded creators. 




















J. Yates 


Herbert 


~ Set That Nut Down | 


Labor, Management and Artists 
must get together on a new re- 
duced cost pattern for American 
pictures if we are to ride out the 
storm. At present it is almost im- 
possible to produce a picture and 
earn a reasonable return on its in- 
vestment, no matter how careful 
and frugal the producer is with his 
budget. It is obvious that. what 
happens to the domestic market in 
1949 will begin to shape our future 
destiny. The Exhibitors must work 
now with equal vigor to increase 
gross receipts, the same as the 
Companies must work to cut cost 


of production and retain quality. 
Many words have been written 
about the effect of Television on 


motion picture theatres. It would 
be unrealistic to deny it doesn’t 
offer the biggest potential compe- 
tition the industry has ever had to 
face Television’s lack of all- 
around, interesting family  pro- 
grams at the moment is only tem- 
porary. The public is willing to 
pay for better television entertain- 
ment, and the manufacturers will 
find a way to buy or produce what 
the public demands. Television’s 
growth and the analyses of its ef- 
fect on motion picture theatres and 
the industry should be under care- 
|ful scrutiny at all times. 


I am a born optimist. I have the 
| greatest confidence that we of the 
motion picture business have the 
lability and courage to get our 
| house in order and successfully ac- 
complish the job that lies directly 
ahead of us. I hope for a good 
year in 1949, because I believe we 
‘have more brains and talent for 
making and merchandising motien 
|picture entertainment than the 
|rest of the world combined. While 
1949 will present new difficulties, 
they will not be as vexing as 1948. 
| We have gained invaluable experi- 
|ence that I believe will guide us to 
| a more constructive future. 
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FAST. VISIT WITH BRNIES 
AND A. VISIT WITH DENISE 


y World 

















(From two as yet unused pages nm ™ 

War II notebooks.) 
ERNIE ae 
‘can Army Press headquarters in Lon- 
tg baer ote aarine of 1944. The hall of 
the old Queen Anne style mansion was full == Figg 
and there were a score or more out on the sidewa a 
thought at first that General of the 
Army Eisenhower or Gen. Patton had 
taken a runover from France—but if 
that had been the case the boys would 
have been on the other side of Gros- 
venor Square. 

I pushed my way through and into 
the postoffice room where Sgt. San- 
ders was piling up boxes and pack- 
ages, a few of them in fair condition, 
most of them broken, the centents of 
some in plain view—cigars, cigarets, 
candy—and held together by twine. 
Among so much, I thought to myself, 
there might be something for me. 


I came i 
don on a glorious Sept 





Ww. A. S. Douglas 


5 i i litter, said 
Sgt. Sanders, peering over the top of the piled F 
no, that all of them were for Ernie Pyle. And so I learned 
that “the little fella”—as so many G. I.s got to calling him 
—had arrived that morning from the front on his way 


home, 
“All this stuff,” explained the sergeant, “has been routed 
back from Paris.” a 


“And the boys outside?”, I asked. “Waiting to see him? 

“Yes,” grinned the sergeant. “And also to cut in on 
the loot.” ; : 

Ernie always got lots of packages; if he was inaccessible 
for a while, close to the battles, his bundles would pile up 
till, sometimes, there would be enough stuff to start a post 
exchange. In the days before the liberation of Paris, Sgt. 
Peterson, a tall Norwegian from the University of Minne- 
sota, had charge of our mail in London. Peterson would 
always open a package of Ernie's cigars, cigarets or candy 
if a correspondent was short and no relief was in sight 
from the Post Exchange. 

“He told me to do it,” Peterson would say, handing 
over a fistful of Ernie’s luxuries. Sgt. Sanders, succeeding 
the Norwegian, never got those orders; Ernie was too busy 
on the far shore. So the stuff piled up. Ernie got more 
packages than any 20 other correspondents lumped to- 
gether; people read his stories and figured rightly that 
what was sent would have fine distribution. 

Pretty soon “the little fella” came in, and I was sur- 
prised over how frail and worn he looked as compared 
with the last time I had seen him—which had been on D- 
Day, three months before; it seemed as though he had put 
on 10 years in 90 days. He reminded me more than ever 
of O. O. McIntyre who was many years his senior when he 
passed away; peas of a pod, Ernie and Odd—two country 
boys, born with the gift of writing beautifully and simply. 

* Odd brought the big city to the homefolks. Ernie had a 
larger canvas; he wrote of the farms and the crossroads, 
the villages and the hamlets—till the people of those 
places went to war. And then, of ‘course, he had to fol- 
low them. 

The G. I.s crowded round Ernie in the hall of that old 
house, slapping his shoulders, shaking both his hands. It 
was an ovation such as I have never seen any other news- 
paperman receive from either soldiers or civilians. The 
packages were brought out, broken open, the contents 
distributed, and about an hour later Ernie and I walked 
out into the sunlit square;-he had kept only two bundles 
out of 20-odd—presents from his own relatives. 

The alert had been on all morning. Two robot bombs 
had fallen on London inside the lost hour while Ernie had 
been passing out his cigars, cigarets and candy. And as 
we leaned on the railing of Grosvenor Square Garden a 
third V-I putt-putted to a roar, passed directly over our 
heads, came down about half a mile away. We felt the 
impact. 

“Automatic war,’ said Ernie. “The most cruel, most 
contemptibly brutal thing ever devised by man. «I’m 
through and I’m going home. I can’t take any more. I'm 
lucky I can step out all of a piece.” 

(We had not as yet got round to the atom bomb.) 

The ambulances and fire engines came roaring by to at- 
tend to the slaughter, to put out the blazing furnace. 

“I feel like I'm running out,” whispered Ernie. ‘From 
the battles, the robots, from the boys. But I’ve taken 
all I can take.” 

That was the last time I saw him and I had more than 
20 years of knowing him. 

He must have known, inside himself, that he couldn't 
stay away; even though he knew that the beckoning finger 
meant the end—this side of heaven. 

rad x * 


DENISE 


Visitors to the Moulin Rouge in the Paris of before 
World War II will remember Denise. She led the can-can 
which you might call the cup of coffee; which brought a 
satisfying end to the first half of the revue. Almost always 
there has been a can-can at the Moulin Rouge from away 
back when the beruffled high jinks first came into fashion 
in grandfather's heyday. 

We stopped off in Cartaret, on the western side of the 
Cherbourg peninsula, to wash the dust of battle ruins out 
of our mouths and entered a tiny estaminet, the owner of 
which had run out of ealvados and had, in some extraor- 
dinary fashion, secured instead a _ bountiful supply of 
southern white mule just a trifle higher in octane than the 
Carolina variety. The first two aperitifs of this poison 
sort of leave you feeling that there is no top to your head 
and if you have any sense left you switch to hard cider. 

Denise glided over to us and said she had noticed Bob 
Casey and I were war correspondents and wouldn't we like 
to know what the invasion had done to her? 

We said we would and we ordered her a slug of this 
white mule and said go ahead and tell us how you happen 
to be in a Manche ‘Cherbourg Peninsula) hole-in-the-wall 

when, obviously, the Germans, who adore the can-can, 
should be heiling your lovely legs at the old Moulin Rouge. 

Denise replied that the conclusion was very correct and 
that the sales (dirty) Boches did indeed think so highly of 
her underpinning that for purposes of Nazi morale—which. 
she added, was far from what it used to be—she and her 
attendant danseuses had been ordered into a series of 





e and four-night-stands in what passes in England for 
mcg em ten and in God’s country for the “sticks. ’ And 
so, on the 5th of June, she had come to Cherbourg to frou- 
frou before les cochons (the pigs) of the occupied Manche 
——and had been caught in the invasion which had started 

the next day. 

“ee yes, the beautiful Denise had had her troubles. 
There had been a demoralization among les cochons of the 
most exquisite, you will believe me, messieurs. And in 
saving their own hides they had come to not give a whoop 
for the beautiful hide of Denise and she and her dans- 
euses had slithered out of town and had walked and hitch- 
hiked—mostly walked—down the west shore of the penin- 
sula while les braves Americains had been pushing up the 
eastern shore; and so they had come to Cartaret where 
all was quiet, where everything was rationed, where 
Parisiennes were not of the people, no matter how famous 
they might be in the capital and even in the other capitals 
of this world. To make a long story short Denise was what 
a G. I. Joe would call empty—and then some. What to do, 
messieurs, what to do? 

Even under les cochons a great artiste had been per- 
mitted some privileges. Denise had retained her apart- 
ment in the Etoile quarter, had been permitted a nurse 
for her little boy. Denise, maybe for the first time in her 
20-odd years of life, was up against it. She couldn't move 
back—and she hadn't had a cigaret in two weeks. 

We dug her up two packs and a hundred franc note 
($2.50) and told her we would speak to John O’Regan at 
the Red Cross in Cherbourg. We look forward happily to 
collecting some day—in Paris, for Denise, once again, is 
leading the can-can at the old Moulin Rouge. 


Cub Room—With Trees 


By MAX SHULMAN 


Mr. Hathaway, the eminent writer, came out of his study 
and slammed the door behind him. His wife looked at his 
tight lips and glowering brows and rushed to his side with 
a shaker of martinis. She waited until he had consumed 
two and then she said, “Another bad 
day, dear?” 

He nodded blackly. 

She patted his hand. “Well, don’t 
worry, dear. It’s always like this when 
you start a book.” 

“It was never this bad,” he de- 
clared. *‘Never.” 

She smiled reassuringly. “You'll 
find out what the trouble is pretty 
soon and then everything will be all 
right.” 

“I know what the trouble is,” he 
said. “It’s New York.” 

“New York? But you love New 











Max Shulman 


York.” 

“It’s no place to work. I’ve got-too many friends here, 
and I keep thinking of what they’re doing—Jim selling 
that book to Metro, Edna with that hit play, Baker with 
that serial in Collier’s, Tom with that radio deal. Not,” he 
added hastily, “‘that I begrudge them their success.” 

“Of course,’ murmurred Mrs. Hathaway. 

“But I keep thinking of all those things, and I just can’t 
concentrate. I’ve got to get awap.from the market place; 
I've got to get away from writers and producers and edi- 
tors. I’ve got to forget about the commercial aspects of 
this business and devote myself to creation.” 

“Now, dear,” soothed his wife, ‘‘you’re just upset be- 
cause you can't get going on your book. This always hap- 
pens, and you always come out of it. Don’t blame New 
York. You've done your best work in New York.” 

“No,” he said stubbornly. “I’ve got to get away—go out 
in the country some place where I won't have anything on 
my mind but the book.” _ 

“You hate the country,” Mrs. Hathaway pointed out. 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Hathaway and delivered a short 
oration about peace and greenery. 

The next day found them up in Connecticut in the office 
of a wise old realtor named Pomfritt. “‘We want,” said Mr. 
Hathaway, “a comfortable, secluded house where I can 
work in privacy.” 

“Uh, huh,” said Mr. Pomfritt and took them to a com- 
fortable, secluded house where Mr. Hathaway could work 
in privacy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hathaway, looking with some dismay 
at the acres of grass and woods that extended as far as 
the eye could see, “perhaps not quite so secluded.” 

“Til tell you,” said the wise old realtor, “it’s secluded 
and yet it isn’t secluded. Now you take Jerome Weidman’s 
place up the road—”’ 

“Jerome Weidman lives around here?”, asked Mr. Hath- 
away eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pomfritt. “He lives between Laura Hob- 
son's place and F. P. A.'s place.” 

“They too?”, said Mr. Hathaway with great excitement. 

The wise old realtor nodded. “‘They’re over near Law- 
rence Langner’s. Or maybe they’re a bit closer to Dick 
Mealand. No, I guess they're closer.to Langner’s. Arnold 
Auerbach is closer to Mealand. Ted Shane and Ken Lit- 
tauer are up there too, just a couple of miles from John 
Kobler.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Hathaway happily. “Well, well, well.” 

“I understand your problem perfectly,” said Mr. Pom- 
fritt. “It’s like I told Dick Rodgers and Steve Dohanos 
when I sold them their places up here. ‘You want to be 
secluded,’ I said, ‘but not too secluded.’ I think you feel 
the same way, Mr. Hathaway.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Hathaway. 

“You've got to get away from the market place, away 
pene producers and editors. You've ‘got to 

orget abou e commercial aspect iness 
a yourself to creation.” eo eee one ae 

“Exactly,” cried Mr. Hathg abe 1g i 
wife. Wasn't I, dear?” cette “~ oe ne ae 

a Hathaway smiled sweetly. 

G course you'll have a telephone in cas 
have to get in touch with New York.” said Mr. Soa” 

“That's good,” said Mr. Hathaway. , 

_ “And, continued the wise old realtor, “there’s a de- 
wie! Pocesie that brings you the New York papers before 
a _—. tah VARIETY by mail the same day it comes 

“But the important thing,” said the wi 
pulling a deed out of his pocket, “is ian you eae 
cluded, away from the market plaee, away from writers 
and producers and editors, able to forget the commercial 
aspects of ths vusiness and devote yourself to creation 
Just sign right here, Mr. Hathaway.” 

Mr. Hathaway signed. 

Mrs. Hathaway sighed. 




















By AL JOLSON 








HollyWood. 

Encino is a long way from Pinsk. I’m very glad about 
that. Things aren’t so good in Pinsk these days, and I'm 
very grateful to Papa Yoelson for his good sense in leay. 
ing Russia when I was just a baby. Otherwise today y 
might be Al Jolsonoff, star of the 
Kretchma Caviar Program with Aram 
Khachaturian. Or then again, | 
might not be the star of anything— 
I might just be a small man with a 
large pickaxe in a Siberian salt mine 

Anyone can be happy that he lives 
in the United States—but not every. 
One can be as happy as the people 
who live here in Encino. This is the 
second time I’ve taken up residence 
and this time I plan to stay. If jf’s 
good enough for oranges it’s £00d 
enough for me. When I first built 
my home on Louise Ave. | thought ] 
had taken root, but time and events took me away. (] 
won't go into that here. It’s too personal. Too intimate. 
Besides it’s all in my next picture.) 


When I did have to leave this wonderful little Valley 
town, Don Ameche moved into my house. Now I don't 
want to say anything nasty about Ameche. He's a very 
nice fellow with teeth. But while he was living in the 
house he was working in all those pictures portraying the 
lives of various inventors. Don used to take his work 
home with him and I'm still trying to scrape the last of 
the Ameche gadgets from the walls and celings. He had 
a button next to the bed that he pressed just to close the 
windows and turn on the heat. Now I didn’t know any. 
thing about it—nobody bothers to explain buttons to me. 
They figure Jolson has lived a long time and that he’s 
seen everything, but I must confess I'd never seen buttons 
that close windows and turn on the heat. One morning 
I arose early, got out of bed, walked over to the window 
and stuck my head out to catch a breath of orange blos- 
som. My wife woke up at that moment and decided to 
ring for the maid. My wife doesn’t know a lot about but- 
tons either, so the next thing I knew the window came 
down on my neck and the heat was warming the part of 
me that was left in the room. 


If I ever am foolish enough to leave again I won't\let 
an inventor take over my house. I'd rather see Boris Kar- 
loff move in. He’s a nice, quiet, gentlemanly fellow and 
the worst he might do is leave a couple of stiffs in the 
deep freeze. 

But, as I said before, this time I plan to stay in Encino, 
I have to think of what’s best for my family now. After 
all, I do have two small babies—one a boy and the other 
my wife. They like to see me show up at home every 
night, and Erle doesn’t want to be a show business widow. 
She doesn't want to spend her evenings reading VARIETY 
reviews to find out what town I'm playing in. 





Al Jolson 





A Tough Decision | ! 


Though Mike Todd called me just the other night and 
asked if I'd appear in a big Sunday evening television 
show at the Winter Garden, I declined. The Winter Gar- 
den has a lot of memories for me and maybe I didn't 
wrestle with my ego when Todd called. Gee, to dance 
around the runway again and hold an audience in the 
palm of my hand. It’s quite a temptation to an old ham 
like me. But I don’t know. Can you beat sitting home 
at night with your family, listening to the radio or wateh- 
ing television? 

And it’s doing me a lot of good too. I feel like a kid 
at times. Oscar Levant would say it’s my second child- 
hood, but he’s just jealous. He lives in fancy Beverly 
Hills where they have to close all the windows and turn 
on Desert Air lamps. Stick your head out of a window 
in Beverly Hills and you don’t smell orange blossoms. 
All you can smell is the latest picture of the movie pro- 
ducer who lives next door. 

I like outdoor life and when I'm not at the studios I 
get out by my pool and soak in the sunshine. At the end 
of the summer I’m about three parts Jolson and seven 
parts Vitamin D. There's a lot of pro and con about how 
good sunshine is for you, but all I know is I’ve got more 
energy than the two boys who write my radio program. 
When Charlie Isaacs and Mannie Manheim drove out here 
to Encino they brought luggage and rifles. Somehow they 
got the idea.we live in the wilds. I tried to get them to 
take a swim in my pool, but Charlie gets his energy from 
looking at pictures in Esquire and Mannie thinks there's 
enough Vitamin D in his Corona-Coronas and a Scotch 
old-fashioned. 

I know we all can't be blessed with an over-abundance 
of vitality. I’m very thankful for mine. There was a time 
when I was a starving kid that I got pretty sick, and there 
was another time when I had come back from overseas 
after entertaining the troops when I couldn't leave a hos 
pital bed for months. I know what it is to be terribly 
sick, but there again, in my case things worked out for 
the best. If I hadn’t been sick and needed an operation, 
I'd never have met Erle. She’s a wonderful girl and the 
only woman whe ever really knew what went on inside of 
me. Of course, it’s easy for her—she used to be an X-ray 
technician. 

As Mayor of Encino I suppose I should come up with 
some great civic reforms—suggestions for improving our 
city. Frankly, I like Encino just the way it-is. A nice 
little town off the highway, where I can sit and watch the 
rest of the world’ go by. I've seen Paris, London, Rome 
and the Riviera—they don’t have the smell of orange blos- 
soms and they don’t have buttons that make the windows 
go up and down. 

Papa Yoelson liked Encino too. He hadn't been to Lon- 
don or Paris, but he had been to Pinsk. There are n0 
orange blossoms there either. It’s too bad. Perhaps if 
Pinsk were more like Encino there wouldn't be the unrest 
we feel today. 

It’s the escape from unrest that really brought. me to 
Encino. Whether you have 10 acres or a 60-foot lot, the 
same sunshine comes down to each of us, and whether you 
have a 12-tube radio, or a 4-tuber, you can hear those new 
young crooners, Crosby and Vallee. We can all get the 
same benefits from this community. It's a small part of 
a great country. if I could suggest anything to improve 


our town it would only be that we set aside one day 4 
week and play nothing but Al Jolson records. But maybe 
that’s not a good idea—I wouldn't want the town to 
come smaller than it is. 


You Ain't Heard Nothing Yet! - 
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Hollywood. 
Screenwriter Earl 


rched into producer 
Dexter’s office and — Big 
itten ages on is esk. 
”_ J “Here it is,” 


he said, “a 
quick deal.” 

Producer 
Dexter picked 
up the master- 
piece. ‘‘Heart- 
less,” he read. 
He looked up. 
“Good title.” 

wTerrizic 
title!’ cried 
Earl. “ ‘Heart- 
less’! The story 
of a beautiful 
woman without a heart, wanton, 
ruthless, deadly — and captivating. 
Read it!” 

Thus commanded, producer Dex- 
ter read the two pages while Earl 
shakily smoked a_ cigaret; the 
scribe had been up all night 
getting his inspiration down on 
paper. Dexter finished the story. 
“It's a hell of a yarn,” he admitted. 





Martin Field 


Squinch leaped about the pro- 
ducer’s office with the abandon of 
a Nijinsky. “Just picture it on the 
screen,” he exhorted. ‘‘We estab- 
lish that it’s. a South American 
country. Bang! we start with a 
rousing fist fight between the hero 
and Juanita’s brother. The hero 
goes to the U.S. to study medicine 
to help his people. She says she'll 
wait for him. He comes back to 
find that his sweetheart, little 
Juanita, has become the wife of the 
hated General who is now the 
President of the whole country. 
The two+bit cafe singer is the First 
Lady of the land! And then at the 
end Juanita kills the General while 
the people storm the presidential 
palace. It’s her final bid to escape 
punishment but the hero says no 
dice so she shoots herself and dies 
in his arms. Fade out!’’ Squinch 
fixed an imperious eye on Dexter. 
“It’s a natural for Hayworth, Hay- 
ward, Crawford, Goddard, Lamarr, 
Turner and Jones. What do you 
say, Harold?” 


“T love it,” said producer Dexter. 
“But two pages! The front office 
wants more than that for its money. 
How long would it take you to whip 
up a little fuller treatment, say 40, 
50 pages. Give them some more 
stuff on how Juanita offers Jaime 
a big job with the General, like 
her brother has. 


to work with the General ana 
Juanita.” 


“All right,” said Earl, who had 
been unemployed for seven months. 
I'll make a quick deal to go on 
payroll to develop the story.” 

“Payroll?” cried Dexter, horri- 
fied. “That’s the trouble with you 
writers, always trying to get ona 
payroll. Take my word, you de- 
velop that story on your own and 
you'll make more than on any pay- 
roll.” At this point, a messenger 
girl entered with producer Dexter's 
weekly pay check. “Excuse me,” 
he said, as he signed the voucher 
and pocketed his check. 


Squelched, Squinch went home 
to work on “Heartless.” A month 
ot hard work later, he brought in 
a 52-page treatment to producer 
Dexter, who smacked his desk and 
Said, ‘This is it. Beautifully writ- 
ten. I'll take it up with the front 


office tomorrow. It’ll be a quick 
deal,” 





| _ ‘Daily Variety’ Tips Him | 

Happily, Earl went home to tell 
his wife Dorothy that in a matter 
of days she would be able to re- 
Sume her painting lessons. How- 
ever, the next morning he read in 
Daity Variety: “Dexter Out of 
Studio.” He Phoned Dexter at 
home. “They let me out before I 





Squinch/was in Robin’s office, discussing 
Harold | the story with him. 


| school girls and extremely shelter- 


And build it up| 
more where he sells out his friends | 


could show them your story,” the. 
ex-producer mourned. “Tough luck | 


for both of us.” 
Two months later Earl got into 


an interesting golf game at Hill- | 


crest with an interesting man who_ 
turned out to be a producer named | 
Robin Towne. 


Aiter the game, | 


Earl pulled a copy of “Heartless” | 


out of his locker and gave it to 


Robin to read. The next day he 


“Love that story,” said Robin 
admiringly. 

“Swell,” said Earl. 
it a quick deal.” 

Robin held up a hand. “Not 
yet,” he enjoined. “You know how 
the front office is these days. Give 
"em pages, pages. 52 isn’t enough. 
How about some more detail? For 
instance, the night Juanita sings 
at the General’s party and flim- 
flams him into marrying her. Lot 
of important motivation could be 
established there. Let’s do it up 
brown, huh?” 


Grimly Earl expanded the story 
once more. Two months later he 
dropped 163-page treatment on 
Robin Towne’s desk, but Robin 
didn’t even bother to pick it up. 
“Haven't you heard?” he said 
sorrowfully to Earl. “The order 
just came through from the front 
office this morning. No more 
original story purchases. Strictly 
printed books and nothing else. 
Shame, isn’t it?” 

Earl went home and faced his 
wife Dorothy. ‘Honey, I have to 
write a book now.” 





: | 
“Let’s make 


Missus Takes a Hint a 


Mrs. Squinch took the hint and 
got a job as secretary to a screen- 
writer more solvent than her 
husband. Earl dug in. He attended 
Burton Holmes lectures on South 
American countries and customs; 
he spent months of research at the 
library, becoming the second great- 
est authority on south-of-the-border 
music, politics and love making; he 
haunted the Mexican quarter of 
town in quest of colorful characters 
and speech. And mostly he wrote. 
After two years, six months and 
three weeks of unremitting toil, he 
finished a 614-page novel entitled 
“Heartless.” 


A Best Selier | | 


A year later ‘‘Heartless” was 
published and zoomed to No. 1 
bestseller, its heroine, Juanita, be- 


STUDIOS PREP 


44 EEATURED 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 


Hollywood. 

Slight jump in production over 
1948 is in the cards for the new 
year, although talent needn’t look 
for that pot of gold just because 
the lots are jumping. The economy 
campaign, still in full swing, has 
dashed all of a killing in 
the take-home pay department for 
any save the creme-de-la-creme of 
filmdom. 

Lensing hypo is indicated by 
product announcements, plus num- 
ber of pictures that have received 


hopes 


the Production Code Administra- 
tion’s seal so far this year. It’s 
a total of 330 for the latter, com- 


pared with 321 at the end of De- 
cember last year. That’s a good in- 
dication that activity will continue 
at an accelerated pace in all studios 
in 1949. 

Number of pictures aimed for 
1949 shooting, according to present 
plans, is 404. Many independent 
producers are vague about their 
plans, of necessity. Major lot prog- 
nostications, on the other hand, 
range all the way from Republic’s 
54 and Columbia’s 50 to Metro’s 22. 

The Col figure includes indie 
product, in addition to the studio’s 
own B’s. Leo’s is the Louis B. 
Mayer-Dore Schary figure okayed 
in November by prexy Nicholas 
M. Schenck. It’s a cinch Metro will 
release more than that number, 
however, in view of the several 
outside deals set this year. 

A corresponding jump in em- 
ployment during the new year is 
definitely not indicated by the Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Industrial 
Relations figures on studios. Record 
emptoyment for the industry was 
in 1940, during which year the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Will Divorcement Tilt Scales 
In Distribs’ Favor In ‘49 


By BOB STAHL 


Film company sales managers 


‘look to 1949 as the year of the big 


test. With divorcement inevitable, 
the foreign market still tied up in 
knots, and with both production 
and distribution costs on the home 
front remaining at peak levels, the 
sales chiefs are confronted with as 
many problems as they’ve run up 
against in the history of the indus- 
try. How to solve the _ sticklers 
and still end the year on a note of 
profit will test the ingenuity of the 
entire industry. 

While distribution toppers are 
fairly optimistic about the future, 
VARIETY’s year-end survey, for the 
first time in seasons, finds them 
hedging on their predictions. Most 
of them find the crystal ball slight- 
ly hazy, as evidenced by Metro 
sales veepee William F. Rodgers, 
who declares, “I haven’t the slight- 
est idea of hoy business will be 
next year.” Consensus is that the 
quality of pictures coming out of 
Hollywood will tell the tale. How- 
ever, the sales chiefs unanimously 
concur that they're leaving the 
1949 starting gates with the strong- 
est product lineups they’ve had in 
years. 

Convinced that 
will 


foreign income 
contribute far less than the 
40% of the total they once could 
count on, distributors recognize 
that the domestic market must pro- 
vide the greater bulk of their reve- 
nue. All companies have geared 


their product to that end, hoping | 
to hypo filmery attendance in this | 
Whether the foreign situ- | 


country. 
ation will also entail demands for 
higher domestic rentals remains to 
be seen. 
stress that the pictures coming up 
will merit upped rentals on the 
strength of their boxoffice per- 
formances. 

According to 20th-Fox sales chief 
Andy W. Smith, Jr., “There are no 
conditions in the foreseeable fu- 


ne ated aa wench wre mate” Vow ’s the Time to Realiy 
Spend to Sell Films 


By SIDNEY L. BERNSTEIN 
(British Exhibitor and Anglo-U. S. Film Producer) 


look like boarding | 


} 


Pompadour 


ed ones, at that. Novelist Earl | 


Squinch became a national figure | - 


overnight. Photographs of Earl in | 
a tattersall vest and a lock of hair | 
down over one eye decorated book | 
shop windows from coast to coast. | 
Three governors, running for re- 
election in three states in which | 
Earl had once lived briefly, asked 
him for endorsements reading, “If. 
I still lived in this state, I would 
vote for so-and-so.” For the first | 
time, a literary’ figure was con- 
sidered important enough to appear 
on billboards advertising cigarets. 


At one of the numerous cocktail 
parties given to exscreenwriter 
Squinch, he met an interesting man 
who turned out to be Ed Ingan, 
head man of Stupendous Pictures, ° 
who had come to the party espe- 
cially to meet Earl. “This is a 
great book you wrote,” Ed told 
Earl. “Everybody tells me _ that. 
I want to buy it, personally.” 

Earl’s heart leaped. ‘All right.” 
he said. “How much do you want 
to pay?” . 

Ed named a stupendous sum. 
“But,” he added, “I'd like to know 
what I’m buying. I never read the 
book, haven’t got the time, you 
know, so could you maybe dash off 
a two-page outline for me?” 

Two days later, Earl was in Ed 
Ingan’s office, picking up his check 
for the story. “That two-page out- 
line you wrote did the trick,” the 
head man chuckled. “It told the 
whole story just like it would look 
on the screen.” 

“T wrote that outline four years 
ago,” Earl said, “before I wrote the 
book.” 

“Too bad I didn’t see it then,” 
the head man said regretfully. “I 
sure would have grabbed it.” 

Earl nodded silently and out he 
went to try to persuade his wife 
Dorothy to come back to live with | 
him now that, four years, two | 
months, three weeks and six days | 
later, he had made his quick deal. | 


‘entertainment, 


_at their biggest; 


London. 


.of us have, maybe, forgotten how. 


The boom has boomeranged all It may seem artificial respiration 


The days of a money flush 
hungry for any sort of 


right. 
public, 


those of hard-pressed peoples who 


want plenty of jam for their money. ' 


This condition, the same in Europe 
as in the States, is surely the natu- 
ral, to-be-expected reversion to 
peace-time values in the equally 
expected postwar economic ebb. 

The jitters in production and 
distribution circles alike have not, 
however, been mitigated by fore- 
sight. As somebody recently re- 
marked, “Now we can see the dif- 
ference between inflation and 
genius.” We may all have known 
that business could not go on be- 
ing as good as it was but, wise as 
monkeys, we did little about it. 
Success is such an easy habit and 
so soon becomes to seem a natural 
concession. 

Our elated illogic went even 
farther than in not planning for 
this inevitable waning of business. 
At the crest of the sellers’ market, 
you will remember, when the pub- 


lic was queueing up to come -in at 
any price, publicity budgets were 
now, when the 
mood is to say movies or food and 
rent, we cut down on the window- 
dressing. Things aren’t so good, 


'we say, so the first thing to do is 


to cut down on publicity and ad- 
vertising. It doesn’t seem to me 
to make sense. 


Now, surely, is the time to go 
out and sell pictures again. Some 


have changed to) 


' ber 


to put the last process of film busi- 

|; ness—the selling to the public— 
first, but surely the immediate 
need is to keep the patient’s in- 
terest ticking until full, healthy 
production can be regained. 





Those Only Occasionals _ | 








We have to remember, too, that 
even now, in the 30th year of our 


existence as a major entertainment | 


industry, it is calculated that at 
least 20% of ine adult public in 
the States and Britain see films 
only occasionally, A great :um- 
of these potential film-goers 
are within reach of theatres, but 
do not go because they have never 
been encouraged to form the habit. 


Cross-examine your own. out-of-'| 
Check with them! 


town friends. 
the number of films they have 
seen. Ask them why they do not 
go regularly to the movies. If you 
get the answers I did crossing the 
United States (and also from a sur- 
vey in England) you will realize 
that, as yet. we still appeal only to 
the habitual audience. We May put 
over a few special attractions: to 
the man or woman who does not 
go to movies, we offer little allure. 

One more thought... How can we 
bring about a resurgence of the 
spirit of the industry’s young days, 
when the boss was nearer the job 
and the workers were nearer the 
boss. (This suggestion doesn’t 


mean I advocate a return to those’ 


bad practices from the effects of 
which we still suffer). Can we, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, get back 
confidence and refuse to be 
scared by symptoms? Surely we 


have the necessary capacity for | 


adapting ourselves to chanjfed con- 
ditions. 


‘of film 


Most of the sales chiefs | 


ture that will stop good pictures 
from earning substantial amounts 
rentals.” He _ stresses it 
will all depend on the quality of 
the’ pictures. Paramount sales 
veepee Charles M. Reagan points 
up that the national income is 
higher than ever, hence “there’s no 
reason for business not being 
good.”” Par releases, already set 
for the first nine months of the 
year, “speak for themselves,” he 
said. 

Universal sales veepee William 
A. Scully declared that “business 
will be just as good as the pictures 
we turn out,” adding that right 
now they “look pretty good.’”” RKO 
sales veepee Robert Mochrie de- 
clared that business will be “fine,” 
averring that the many problems 
confronting the industry will keep 
everybody on his toes and thus 
“the intelligence that’s always been 


an integral part of our industry 
will come forth to solve those 


problems.” 
As to the effect of divorcement 
on distribution, most of the dis- 


| Indian Sign? 


Universal sales veepee Wil- 
liam A. Scully, questioned as 
to how the new year’s business 
would shape up, declared that 
“it can only be as good as the 
pictures.” 

As for the pictures, Scully 
said, “They always look pretty 
good when we see them at the 
studio—but when they get 
into the theatres, it’s another 
question. Maybe’ something 
happens to them coming 
through Albuquerque.” 








trib toppers begged off with the 
plea that it’s still anybody’s guess. 
|General belief, however, was that 
divorcement will benefit distribu- 
tion more than it will exhibition, 
despite its depriving the major 
|companies from insured outlets for 
{their product. One sales manager, 
|who declined to be quoted, put it 
this way: 


Competitive Markets | 

He likened distribution and ex- 
hibition to the scale, declaring that 
exhibitors have always tipped the 
, scale in their favor. Divorcement, 
/he pointed out, will open up com- 
| petitive markets, and as a result 
| there will be a shift in the scale’s 
|emphasis in favor of distribution. 
|Scully, whose company owns no 
| theatres and thus won’t be subject 
'to divorcement, found another rea- 
son for welcoming it. He pointed 
lout that distribs, too, will be bid- 
|ding for the best markets. Conse- 
/quently, he said, for the first time 
“the little distributor will get a 
chance at some of those holiday 
playdates.” 

Majority of the sales chiefs had 
no fault to find with competitive 
bidding. Playing down reports of 
collusion among exhibs, they de- 
clared the system has worked out 
well in clearing the air around 
_touchy competitive situations. Rea- 
gan said he’s found bidding in 
some instances provides higher 
rentals than the old system of sell- 
ing, but declared he was unsure 
about whether to continue bids if 
the final anti-trust decree doesn’t 
make it mandatory. Rodgers, con- 
ceding that competitive sales has 
“solved many problems,” said it’s 
too early to tell whether it’s more 
lucrative. According to Mochrie, 
“bidding hasn’t worked out unfav- 
orably,” and he declared RKO 
would probably continue the sys- 
tem to avoid the threat of more 
lawsuits. Smith, too, declared the 
likelihood that bidding is here to 
stay, pointing out that it’s “neces- 
sary to meet our problems.” 

Smith, who’s been the driving 
force behind the establishment of 
an industry-wide conciliation plan, 
through the system he inaugurated 
in conjunction with North Central 
Allied chief Bennie Berger, found 
encouragement in the fact that 





some form of conciliation has been 
_ adopted by exhib groups in many 
sections of the country. 
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Those ‘Guests’ (Strietly Sur-le-Cufi) 
Who Descend on Innocent N¥ers 


By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


ourse I want more—and richer—out-of-town visitors. 
ears vas every branch of the entertainment world. All 
1 ask—and surely that’s asking little enough-—is that they 
held oitcaael In fact, I’m thinking of starting a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to New Yorkers. Or it could be called 
the Guild Against Guests, if you pre- 
fer. So far, I’m the only member, but 
I'd love to have you join. No dues, 
no meetings, no insignia, no parades. 
All you have to do to be a member 1s 
to stop turning cartwheels for people 
from out-of-town who come to New 
York expecting New Yorkers to give 
them the city. 

Out-of-town people, who come to 
New York on holiday, have rather an 
odd idea about its citizens. They say, 
“New Yorkers are the coldest people in the world.” And 
then, perhaps illogically only to us who live here, they 
look to us to provide them with manna, on a silver plat- 
ter garnished with caviar. As an adopted New Yorker, 
I’ve found the people the warmest in the world, the most 
hospitable, the most generous. So warm and friendly that 
they can easily become easy marks. Schmoos. 

I love New York so much that when I’m out-of-town I 
can have a good time only when my hot little fingers can 
caress my return plane ticket. I can see why people who 
don’t live here like to get here as often as possible—in 
fact I don’t see how they can bear to live any place else. 
But I wish, when they did come, that they wouldn't treat 
us as if we were part of a huge Greeters Club, living only 
for the purpose of showing them a good time. 

When New Yorkers are out of town, they don’t expect 
a great deal. I’m pleased if I’m allowed to see the things 
I want to see, without local interference. Occasionally 
I’m given a home meal, with or without party accom- 
paniment, and I’m always grateful. Do visitors to New 
York crave similar hospitality? They’d shudder as if you’d 
offered them solace in a leper colony. As a favor, they'll 
accept a cocktail in your home—but they really don’t want 
to waste a minute away from the sights of the city. I don’t 
exactly blame them. But don’t get the idea that visitors 
come here to see you. They don’t! All they want is for 
you to escort them around—and pay the bills. They may 
talk to you briefly in a restaurant, if the music isn’t too 

loud, or in the intervals at the theatre. 

We New Yorkers, guileless souls that we are, have a way 
of saying, “I hope I’ll see you again,” to any casual ac- 
quaintance we make, out of town. Then the acquaintances 
say, “If you come to our town, you must look us up!” The 
catch is that they live in Frog-in-the-Throat, Idaho, in 
which, in our right minds, we’ll never set foot. But these 
people have been planning to come to New York and are 
on the still hunt for New Yorkers. So our telephone rings, 
and after the usual, “You'll never guess who this is, a 
voice says, “It’s Bill Slowit—remember what a great time 
we had three years ago! Well, here we are, me and the 
Missus, and rarin’ to go.” Besides these people there are 
friends of friends or friends of relatives. 

Of course, every New Yorker should have a secretary or 
a go-between, to announce that he’s out of town for the 
season. But that isn’t always practical. Sometimes it 
doesn’t even occur to us to say that we’re catching a plane 
to London in two hours. We say, “Well, glad you're in 
town” And another horde of visiting firemen have caught 
us in their toils again. 

What do the visitors want? As if you didn’t know! Not 
advice on what shows to see, or what restaurants they 
might like. Every out of town visitor has the curious idea 
that everything in town is free to New Yorkers. He'll 
complain like a stuck pig at every expense, taxicabs, res- 
taurant bills—‘Why, we got hardly anything, not even a 
steak, and the bill was $16—with just a couple of cocktails 
and a few Scotches after dinner.” And that 64 dollar 
night club check—with dinner for only four, and drinks 
during the whole evening. But once a New Yorker ar- 
— expenses are forgotten—by everyone but the New 

orker. 


A Cook’s (French-Style) Tour | 
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If you are a perfect host, according to any out of town 
visitor, all you have to provide is (a) dinner at the Stork 
Club—the Cub Room, of course—and you must speak to 
‘all of the celebrities, order delicacies flown from Florida, 
and know Sherman Billingsley well enough so that he’ll 
come to your table, be delighted to meet your guests and 
send the feminine members small gold tokens; (b) There 
should be an opening night at the theatre. Not just an 
ordinary opening, but, preferably a play by Tennessee 
Williams, with incidental music by Cole Porter and Irving 
Berlin, starred in by Talullah Bankhead, Katharine Cor- 
nell and Gregory Peck and produced by Gilbert Miller. 
Of course you must know and introduce your guests to 
every celebrity in the audience, and George Jean Nathan 
and Walter Winchell must either say something witty to 
them or be greatly impressed by the witty things they say; 
(c) A dinner at Sardi’s, with more introductions. A dinner 
at 21 would be a nice touch, too, though they’ll tell you 
that the Cafe Apologia in their town has much more elab- 
orate decor. However, if you can introduce Earl Wilson, 
Ed Sullivan and Louis Sobol they’ll be satisfied. They'll 
enjoy the Copacabana, too, and even the Diamond Horse- 
shoe, if you stand treat. 

The supposedly sophisticated visitor takes only the most 
academic interest in the museums, the view from the Em- 
pire State Building and Radio City. Left to themselves, 
they'd rush to those spots, but with a New Yorker showing 
them the town they want something far more chic. They’ll 
gO shopping on their own, though, complain about the 
prices and tell you that the styles are exactly those you’d 
find in Large Bite, North Dakota. . 

I don’t know why out of town people insist on seeing 
celebrities. They’re always disappointed in their appear- 
ance, insist on hearing scandalous stories about them and 
are shocked beyond words if a star is happily married and 
has never committed a major sin. When introduced, they 
have nothing—or less than nothing to say. In an off mo- 
ment, I took an old Arkansas neighbor to a movie preview 
and introduced her to an editor and a novelist. She said 
brightly, “I’m SO glad to meet some of Thyra’s friends! 
I’ve known her since she was a child, and no matter what 
anyone said about her I always liked her.” As the woman 
hadn't seen me since I was a backward and tomboyish 15, 
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\______ By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


After some eight years of profiling Broadway luminaries 
for the Saturady Evening Post and other magazines, I am 
still constantly surprised by the unexpected reactions of 
the victim to the piece after it has appeared in print. (As 
opposed to the studio censorship imposed on all fan maga- 
zines, neither the Post nor most of the other national 
magazines permit the subject to see in advance a copy of 
the profile.) Since in limning the portrait of a celebrity 
it is necessary to round out the realism by painting in a 
few dark strokes—shortcomings of character or nasty 
idiosyncrasies—one always awaits the publication of the 
next article with a few misgivings. But the subject rarely 
reacts violently to the bitter or sarcastic parts you ex- 
pected him to react to. 

Although the three-parter I did on Tallulah Bankhead 
contained a good many acid anecdotes, La Grande Tal- 
lulah resented only two minor points. “I don’t have china- 
blue eyes like you said,” she complained. “Also where you 
say I have a shot of bourbon in the morning before my 
coffee that’s all wrong. I always have my morning bour- 
bon in my coffee!” 

A night club entrepreneur didn’t mind the rough going- 
over I gave some of his activities. He minded only one 
line—a reference to the fact that he had a glass eye. 

A Broadway showman didn’t mind my reporting some 
not too delicate stories about his life. He did mind the 
disclosure that during his early years on Broadway he 
didn’t take haircuts often. 

Fred Allen stood for a lot of goodnatured jibing at his 
neurotic habits—but carped at a mention of his hyperten- 
sion. 

A director felt uncomfortable about a reference to the 
length of his nasal appendage. 

Another director was unhappy about being described 
as thin. 

Frank Fay took a fairly rasping profile of himself in 
good spirit—but couldn’t stand a mention of his false 
teeth. 

Lowell Thomas didn’t like a reference to his height. 

I think a certain generalization emerges from all these 
instances, namely, that persons seem to resent a reference 
to a real or an imagined physical inferiority much more 
than a reference to a social trait or an unsavory incident 
in their past. Put an actress’ real age in print and she’ll 
hate you no matter how much you praise her looks and 
her acting technique. But slice two years off her real 
age and she’ll swallow your sharpest observations with 
complacency. Say that a producer underpays his actors, 
that he is cruel to dumb animals and loathes children, 
that he has lied, cheated and connived in working his 
way upwards—and he’ll be impressed by your honesty as 
a reporter and your persistence as a researcher. But men- 
tion his receding chin or premature baldness, and brother, 
you're really in bad. 








I’m still wondering what she meant—if she meant any- 
thing. 

But we New Yorkers never learn. We take people to 
our own favorite small restaurants dnd they say, ‘“‘What a 
funny little place. You sure it’s clean? I can’t eat food 
like this—too rich!” Or, “Oh, all those things to choose 
from—I’m on a diet—there’s much too much to eat!” 

A friend of mine wanted to go to a rather important 
opening. I offered to buy seats for him. ‘You mean you 
have to pay for seats!” he said, horrified. I muttered 
something about being glad to go on the second night. 
“Oh, that wouldn’t be any fun for me,” he said. So he 
didn’t go at all. He’s a very rich man. 

I got theatre seats, radio shows and no end of things 
for a couple from out of town—worrying all of the nicest 
press agents I knew. The guests were only moderately 
grateful, explaining that they didn’t have much money— 
couldn’t have seen anything if I hadn’t helped them out. 
But, when I couldn’t produce tickets to a couple of sellout 
shows, they marched right to a broker's office and bought 
them for themselves. 


| The British Idea | 


English guests are the worst of all. They all fall back 
on the fact that they can’t bring money from England. 
Why do they come, then? Is it because they know we'll 
take care of them? A friend of mine invited an English- 
man to dinner at a grili—which he actually couldn't af- 
ford. The Englishman ordered soup and smoked salmon 
and then pheasant—the only item that was without a price 
mark. My i:\-nd winked at the waiter and said, “How 
long does it take for the pheasant?” 

“Over an hour,” said the understanding waiter. So the 
English visitor ordered a curry, instead. From what I’ve 
seen of English food it should have tasted mighty good. 

I've found an excellent place to take English guests. Go 
outside of rush hours, and tell them you want them to see 
one of our quaint institutions—and lead them right to an 
Automat. They can get all they want to eat without ruin- 
ing your bank account. Sometimes guests not from Eng- 
land can be led to an Automat, too. 

And have you noticed how none of your British “pals,” 
who are so delighted in renewing acquaintances with their 
American friends, hardly ever bother to write, at least in 
grateful appreciation. And while many may be dollar- 
poor, you and I know they’re loaded with pounds which, 

unfortunately we cannot take out with us,” they bemoan. 
But there’s no law against any of them sending over or 
bringing a typical English gift, say a sweater or even a 
pair of sox. 

To out of towners, New Yorkers are good fellows with 
soft hearts, weak heads and strong bankrolls. And that’s 
the thing w’eve got to put an end to. Believe it or not 
fellow members of the Prevention of Cruelty to New York- 
ers—or the Guild Against Guests—people from out of the 
city will like us just as well if we are dignified, cold and 
inhospitable. If we limit our giving to a few cocktails and 
see ae may want they’ll think we are mighty 

— ey'll res i 
ay Gere - want us a whole lot more. And if 

Personally, I’m through entertaining all 
acquaintances I made while living in Fort mite ae 
a child, while attending the University of Missouri ‘and 
while I was a reporter on the Chicago Tribune to say 
nothing of those I met in California, London, Paris and 
other points east and west. Let them come here and see 
New York for themselves, without any assistance of any 
kind from me. And let them say, “I wouldn't live here 
if you Save me the town.” As far as I’m concerned I'm 
not going to give them any part of it. F 








a fable 
hy fred allen 


once upon a time, at grauman’s maltese temple in the 
ancient city of hollywood, there was held a studio pre- 
view. giant arc-lights swept the welkin so that even god 
might know that on this night the motion picture industry 
had labored and brought forth an- 
other epic. the immediate vicinity of 
the temple was fraught With yokel, 
minions of the law, plying their trun- 
cheons, beat back the surge of shriek- 
ing bobbysox young and stampeded 
the smirking herd of older drabs who 
milled about in their baggy slacks and 
frowsy housedresses. in the grand- 
stand, across the road from the main 
entrance, a howling rabble paid rauy- 
cous iribute to the waving movie ce. 
lebrities as they entered the temple, 
when the celebrities had entered the 
rabble cheered nonentities. when the 
nobodies had entered the rabble established a new low in 
audible eulogy and cheered itself. in the lobby of the 
temple the town crier cried over a network, coast to coast, 
to inform those in distant parts of the land that surprise 
picures, inc., was previewing its latest $4,000,000 techni- 
color extravaganza “zombie in the outhouse.” 

while pandemonium mounted in the byways, inside 
grauman’s maltese temple, surrounded by his liegemen, 
sat the ace producer of surprise pictures, inc. the great 
leopold lumpit, citizen lumpit, a ready wit if given two 
weeks’ notice, had coined his company’s slogan “‘if it’s a 
good picture—it’s a surprise.” the divinity that shaped 
leopold lumpitis’ end had done a brilliant job of landscap- 
ing. twenty years a genius, his every cinematic venture had 
been crowned with success. the word ‘“‘no” had yet to be 
uttered in his executive presence. tonight, as he sat watch- 
ing the first showing of his new celluloid charade ‘zombie 
in the outhouse,” life, as he was living it, seemed good to 
leopold lumpit. 

the picture’s final scene, a veritable crescendo of tech- 
nicolor which showed the zombie mating two rainbows, 
faded out. mammoth letters filled the screen proclaiming 
this to be “a leopold lumpit production.” before the tem- 
ple tapers could be kindled, leopold lumpit bounced from 
his seat and, followed by his eternal swarm of lackeys, 
made for the door. once in the road outside of the tem- 
ple, producer lumpit instantly became the nub of an ad- 
miring throng. voices filled the night. : 


“*zombie in the outhouse’ will gross 10 million, 1.1,” 
boomed a paunchy patrician from the front office. 


“you've done it again, 1.1,"" echoed a buxom script wench 
with thick bi-focals in her lorgnette. 


“those costumes you sketched for me will have adrian 
tweezing his hair out,” added the wardrobe designer. 


“it’s your hit, 1.1.,” loudly announced the director, “1 
just followed your instructiens. 

“nine song hits,” enthused the music writer, “i merely 
— dowi: the notes as you whistled them to me in your 
office.” 

“you'll get an os.ar for that photography, 1.1,” chimed 
in the cameraman. “the first day on the set when you 
took the camera away from me and started shooting those 
closeups, i knew it had to be a sockeroo.” 

“those sets you built with your own two hands, 1.1.,” 
piped up a tall plebian in white overalls, “terrific!” 

“your technicolor, 1.1—the way you personally mixed 
those colors. that lavender sun sinking behind those ma- 
genta hills. the zombie with his topaze sword charging 
the nile green salamander on his old rose stallion, superb!” 

each studio artisan, whose name had appeared on the 
screen, vigorously denied his part in the contriving of 
the masterpiece and fought to bestow all credit on the 
man he proclaimed—‘jack of many trades and master of 
all”—hollywood’s greatest brain—producer leopold lumpit. 

leopold was not allergic to homage. every producer 
knows that, next to picture-making, flattering is the second 
largest industry in hollywood. at all previews, when his 
vassals waxed hoarse and the volume of their acclaim di- 
minished, leopold would boister the lull with a rave or 
two about his own ability and pat himself resoundingly on 
the back with both hands. for, be it known, leopold 
lumpit was not only hollywood’s greatest producer—he 
was double-jointed as well. 

but tonight leopold was not reacting as was his wont at 
previews. he appeared ill at ease—and for a reason. 
through the din of his adulators’ bibble-babble leopold 
heard a small voice. it was his conscience. his conscience 
was making a suggestion. nodding his head leopold ab- 
iuptly forced his way through the cordon of syncophants 
and hurried to the side of an emaciated little man who 
stood in the shadows of the great grauman’s maltese tem- 
ple. the little man was munching aspirin. (in the ancient 
city of hollywood aspirin tablets were known as writers’ 
caviar), for this shrunken, insignificant and trembling 
mortal was a writer, he had written the screenplay of 
“zombe in the outhouse.” leopold took the writers’ arm 
and led him away from the eyes of the multitude. 

“what do you want?” quaked the writer, as leopold 
stopped by the side of the temple. — 

“my conscience bids me speak,” whispered leopold. “for 
20 years at previews i have been taking the bows. you 
hear what they are saying again tonight. ‘zombie in the 
outhouse’ is a hit. but i am only the producer. without 





fred allen 


you i could have done nothing. you wrote the story. you 


deserve the credit.” 

the shock was too great for the writer, he slumped to 
the ground. 

his body was found the next morning. 

the producer was the last man seen with the writer, 
the evidence was circumstantial. the verdict was murder. 
and it came to pass the leopold lumpit, hollywood's great 
est producer, went to his death on the gallows. 

thus ends our fable. 

the moral—a producer should never say a kind word to 
a writer unless he has witnesses. 





Nightmare? 


I did not write this story, nor do I know who did, but it’s 
a “cutie”: 

I had a strange thing happen to me Jast night. I fell asleep. 
and in my dream I found myself alone in a large ballroom 
with the most beautiful girl I had ever seen. I walked right 
up to her, took her in my arms, then kissed her; then kissed 
her again. After five kisses I said to her: “Well, now what?” 
She said: “How do I know? It’s your dream!” 

—Ed Wynn. 
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they discovered gold in California, 50 years ago they wound up the war 
with Spain, 25 years ago they started M-G-M about which you'll hear 
more later. But the symmetry of the date is kicked 
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Big Stick was president. 


as Herb Shriner puts it, 


the slot ma- 
1949 is versatile—it can 


1906. The 


The anti-trust law was ena ted and pretty 


soon we had 47 Standard Oil companies where there used to be one. 
The automobile was coming in strong and a lot of people are trying to 


get one of those old cars today. 


Folks are getting mi-hty tired riding 


around in a horse and buggy and having kids yell “Git an auto!” But 
mark my words, we’ll come back to the motor car yet. 


1949 is the third anniversary of television. 


wireless, what a change this hath wrought. The saloons are now crowded 
and the old customers who can’t find elbow room at the bar are pretty 


sore about these noveau drinkers. 
After a few drinks the blurred image gets straightened out. 


Drinking is good for television. 
And it’s 


kind of a test of drunkenness—if you can see anything clearly on the 


screen, then you’re drunk. 


In a wavering world something about Variety remains firmly in 


place. 








It still makes its office in a store. 
Jack Pulaski, Roy Chartier and Lou Rydell. 


We miss a lot of people— 
They used to look so 


pretty in the window. I wonder if that window has ever been cleaned. 


| Sime and Marcus 





In the old days Sime Silverman was the boss, the wisest guy I ever 


met. 


He seemed to spend most of his time sitting in the Hunting Room 


of the Astor with Marcus Loew, but he knew what was going on in 


every shooting gallery in the country. 
versary year for the shooting galleries. 


1874 in Pittsburgh. 


Ethel Merman fired the first shot. 


The first one was started in 
It was turned 


into a picture house in 1906 and I understand they’re turning it back 


into a shooting gallery this year. 


Of course the biggest anniversary of all has to be M-G-M. 


In 1924 


Marcus Loew and Nicholas Schenck decided to compete in real fashion 
with the majors by forming one big company out of three little ones. 


They called 
VARIETY. You see the result. 
But let’s not dwell on M-G-M. 


right in the Variety 1949 spirit. 


it Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and took a full 


page ad in 


Their anniversary is a round number. 
Let’s take a bigger canvas, the industry itself. 


That’s 52 years old— 


Well do I remember 1897 when Stanford White attached 88 cameras 


to a picket fence and tied 88 strings to his leg. 


He ran around Belmont 


Park, chased by Harry K. Thaw, and clicked the shutters as he went. 


It was a painstaking job. 


He tripped 72 times and ran out of band-aids. 


With blood streaming from every shin he staggered across the finish 
line in triumph, shouting “Dore Schary nous voila!” 

If you go to Belmont, to this day you'll see the paddock where 
Assault was housed just before he beat Phalanx in 1946. 


But I told you not to get this old gaffer started on anniversaries. 


‘y oure Not As Young As You're Gonna Bel”, 
Or A Picture Publicist’s Self-Pep Talk 


By MAURICE BERGMAN 


(Advertising Executive, Universal) 


This is the age when one makes 
a cultivated effort to play juvenile 
parts despite his particular age. 
One wakes up in the morning with 
the determined resolution, not only 
to keep from aging, but with the 
great will to get younger. 

In view of this mass Back-to- 
Youth movement, I have developed 
several prescriptions which I offer 
free to the amusement industry, 
and especially to the readers of the 
43d anniversary issue of VARIETY. 

Variety, itself, seems to get 
younger with every Anniversary 
Number. If we could contemplate 
it physiologically, we might say 
that VARIETY’s adrenal gland is 
mysteriously replenished each 
year. I attribute this mostly to a 
type of occupational therapy which 
occurs to everything mixed up in 
our beloved business. We are not 
Only reborn every day by the very 
excitement pertaining to our essen- 
tial function of trying to entertain 
people, but we also suffer many 
deaths throughout the year. How- 
ever, we immediately enjoy a quick 
reincarnation which has us budding 
not only in the spring, but in the 
summer, fall and winter. For every 
gloomy prophecy which heralds the 
demise of the business there are at 
least a hundred heralding a new 
fra. One no sooner takes a bath 
In the stygian waters redolent of 
complete disintegration, © when 
along comes some irrelevant beam 
Which catapults us immediately to 
the top of the rainbow. 

These phases of elation to de- 
pression (and vice versa), are what 
the psychologists call cyclothymics. 

This means nothing more than 
that we are somewhat sensitive 


folks who in our own little two-. 


dimensional world feel 
of the three 
Such a bouncing from the intangi- 
ble to the tangible gives one a 
resiliency that can be found in no 
other business. 

So, if I am “down” today, I may 
have the complete assurance that i 
will be “up” tomorrow because 
either I will have an idea or some- 
body will come along with one 
that does something to my adrenal 
gland. 

To those who feel that the busi- 
ness is getting a little old and that 
there are many problems ahead 
which the advancing years might 
not attack with the vigor required, 
I would like to recommend a little 
poem by Robert Browning entitled, 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” which starts out 
with the simple thought that “the 
best is yet to be.” 

In looking back 43 years, which 
brings us to the paens of 1906, we 
were just a little flicker which al- 
ready had been pronounced a 
novelty that could not live. Each 
succeeding year saw us die and saw 
us reborn. The dynamics of the 
picture business seem to be as con- 
stant as the nuclear fields which 
keep things moving in general. But 
constancy, strange to say, gets a 
little dull and what we need most 
of all now is keep from being dull. 
It’s the old things that are dull. 
We should adopt a policy about not 
talking about anything that hap- 
pened more than a week ago and 
should give more thought to what 
could happen in the next 52 weeks. 
To aid this campaign for better 
morale, I suggest the slogan,“You 
are not as young as you're gonna 
be!” 


mmc | 
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1949 looks like the anniversaryest year that has ever been. 


We can 
celebrate—in round numbers—a lot of things. | 


A hundred years ago | 


askew by VARIETY, which is celebrating its 43d An- | 
niversary. Once you get out of the round number 
convention, there’s an awful lot of anniversarying 
that can be done in 1949. 
Twentytwo years ago Lindy flew the Atlantic. 
Seven years ago the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor. 
Seventeen years ago F.D.R. became president. 
Three months ago, 
ex-President Dewey went to Arizona for a vacation. 
Celebrate the one-armed restaurant 
chine, the paper napkin. 
be the anniversary of anything, now that Variety 
has done the odd number trick. 
Think of it—43 years of Vartery. 


In the words of the first | 


Incidentally, this is an anni- | 


shocked | 
every time we encounter the reality | 
dimensional world. | 


Director Can tSee Why Intra-Trade Spokesmen 


(rive the Film Biz (And Themselves) a Hot Foot! 


Hollywood. 

The only really disturbing thing about the cur- 

rent hubbub of accusation, uncertainty and calami- 
_ty-howling anent the picture industry is the fact 
that most of the yelling and wailing is coming right 
| from our own stockade. 
No other business that I can 
think of has done such a dismal 
job of its public relations. Cer- 
tainly no other force has done 
as much to knock the industry, 
its members and its interests, 
as the members themselves. 

The average layman, hearing 
and reading all the welter of 
complaints, critical postulations, 
and the singing of the blues 
emanating from _ Hollywood 
must surely have formed an un- 
flattering though confused pic- 
ture of our industry. 

Some quarters of the picture business seem to 
have an almost morbid preoccupation with their 
mumbling and worrying about the so-called box- 
office recession. What recession? The worst I can 
see to date is a gradual readjustment scaling down 
from the all-time war period peaks. 

Statistics show that 70,000,000 Americans paid 
their way into film theatres last week. That isn’t 
boxoffice hay. Extended, this means that every man, 
woman and child in the United States attends an 
average of one movie every two weeks. Is that bad? 

it is a showman’s natural instinct to analyze, to 
break down, to weigh, to predict, to reckon various 
factors and hazard opinions as to their cause and 
their effect. Since there is a certain element of 
gamble, as there is in any business undertaking, 
this is a quite natural impulse. However, talking 
things over with other industry members is quite 
different from broadcasting longwinded, crepe-hang- 
ing speeches and statements to the general public. 

If we talk about it loudly and long enough, things 
will get worse. They are bound to. That is the in- 
evitable psychology and state of mind created by 
prolonged pessimistic talk. 

If you get and keep enough people talking about 
it in public ,you can deliberately create a run on 
the staunchest bank. 

Sure there is a current slack-off in Hollywood 
production activity. It is a natural development. 
Occasional letdowns are inevitably a part of the 
| business cycle peculiar to the making and exhibit- 
ing of film. We have never been able to eliminate 
them. The situation will right itself shortly. I see 
no point in waving this temporary letdown in the 
public’s face. 

All of us who have made pictures for any length 
of time have seen it happen before, and on a much 
wider scale and for much longer periods. In a sense 
movie-making is a seasonal occupation controlled 
somewhat by waves of activity and periods of easing 
off. 

Some astonishingly well-known motion picture 
figures have even taken it on themselves to issue 
interviews and articles for public consumption in 
which they make unflattering references to general 
picture quality. This would be bad enough from any 
quarter. Coming from our own ball team, so to 
speak, it is well nigh inexcusable. 

Everytime some Gloamy Gus gives out with talk 
like this, he is turning in a neat stiletto job on him- 
self as well as on his trade brothers. 


! 
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Continuous Bad Press | 


Unfortunately such statements usually get a 
marked editorial interest from the lay press due 
‘largely to the fact that they originate with men 
' prominently identified with picture-making. It is 
newsworthy in the same sense that papers would 
| play up a statement from a baseball club manager 
deriding his own team and fondly predicting that 
they will get the tar walloped out of them every 
time they step out on a ball diamond. 


From the standpoint of news evaluation, a knock 
is sometimes worth more space than a boost. 


| But from the industry’s own standpoint, it is 
foolish to circulate, either through print or the 
spoken word, a lot of pessimistic rumors or alarm- 
ing predictions which in the long run can only react 
to our harm. It discourages production plans, new 
talent, ambition on the part of anyone contem- 





| plating a picture enterprise, and it certainly tends 


to make financing organizations hesitant about in- 
vestments in future projects. 

As a matter of fact the screen’s future is bright. 
The shakedown cruise of readjustment from war- 
time abnormal conditions to normal picture busi- 
ness levels is being made without any production or 
exhibiting disasters. 

It has been commented by others that the public 
is now “shopping” for its picture entertainment. 
This is both natural and normal. Heavy boxoffice 
patronage for any and every thing that can be 
thrown together and put on a screen is abnormal. 
Good pictures will still get their share of the ticket- 
buyer’s dollar. It is the inferior pictures which will 
feel retrenchment. 

In other words, so-called “shopping” will inevita- 
blye result only in a steady industry-wide shift 
toward finer pictures. The long view of this tend- 
ency indicates a generally higher quality of screen 
entertainment, which is certainly not a discourag- 
ing outlook. 

The policy of paring expenses now in effect in 
most studios results of course in instances of per- 
sonal misfortune but, after all, picture-making is 
a business involving heavy investments that must 
‘be protected. Every business on earth experiences 
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occasional economy waves, and none of them toler- 
ate foolish overhead expenses when they are not 
justified over a period of time. 

Changes are frequent and not always predictable. 
That is part of the fun of being in this game. We 
should not act like each minor transition period 
is the end of the world. 

Most of all, we shouldn’t knock the movies in any 
of its phases. All in all, it’s a darned fine business 
despite the detractors. 

There are always plenty of outsiders ready and 
anxious to blame the picture business for all our 
social ills—from juvenile delinquency on up or 
down. If we can’t do something to quiet this irre- 
sponsible kind of talk, at least we don’t have to add 
to it. 

If the time comes when we do have major in- 
dustry problems, even then we should keep it right 
in our own family. 

Meanwhile I can’t think of a nicer business than 
films. Can you? 


Chop $75,000,000 Off Production 


That’s Hollywoed’s 1949 Objective 
As Against $300,000,000 Prod. 
Nut in *48 





Hollywood. 


Lowering the boom remains the order of the day 
in Hollywood for 1949. Direct production costs and 
operating overhead are the targets in the drive to 
slash $75,000,000 off last year’s $300,000,000 pro- 
duction nut. As a result, the total tab is expected to 
be 25% less in the new year than it was in 1948. 

Pattern for the economy drive has already been 
well established. The campaign is aimed primarily 
at holding budgets down by pruning contract lists, 
keeping salaries and story costs down to a college 
yell, and cutting corners on the technical end. 

Feeling among studio execs is that it’s not wise 
to publicize economies still being effected, on the 
theory that customers stay away from “cheap” 
product. Nevertheless, the hard fact remains that 
costs have to be cut one-third because of the re- 
moval of a foreign market that accounted for 33% 
of the industry’s revenue in former years. Domestic 
b.o. dip also has to be taken into consideration. 


| Make ’Em at $1,000,000 re ae 

Budget-wise, average cost for the 366 pictures 
made here was $1,040,000—down from the previous 
vear’s $1,128,000. New figure covers short-scheduled 
films as well as the handful of multi-million dollar 
epics. Trend now is toward an even lower average 
nut—$1.000,000, to be exact—with only a few cos- 
tume yarns, always expensive items, being planned. 

Cuts in contract lists of producers, directors, 
actors and writers also continue. Talent hasn’t been 
in such a shaky position on the Coast for years. 


Additionally, option time is finding a number of 
studio executive jobs eliminated. Those toppers 
whose heads don’t roll are discovering their duties 
consolidated with those of the ex-execs. New term 
thesp contracts are scarcer than uranium, except 
for some low-salaried hopefuls, and these tyros 
have to be pretty high in the hot-stufi league be- 
fore they can get a foothold. A total of 400 contract 
players was dropped by studios last year, leaving 
only about 325 on the payrolls. 

This situation was tipped off early last year also, 
when Charles C. Moskowitz told Loew’s stock- 
holders that, in addition to cutting personnel, 
Metro’s economy campaign “is making other em- 
ployees work hard to keep their jobs.” Salary-wise, 
Samuel Goldwyn created a stir during the past 
year by notifying his execs they'd have to take a 
50% wage cut. 

Other companies followed Goldwyn’s lead, with 
Universal’s William Goetz taking a weekly cut of 
$2,500, from $5,000, and Nate Blumberg and J. 
Cheever Cowdin slicing their annual take from 
$150,000 apiece to $100,000. To get back to the 
actors, even the top freelancers are taking it on the 
chin. Where formerly they got $100,000 and up per 
picture, the average is now $50,000. Their deals 
more often than not include deferments on even 
that comparatively small take. 

Even so, U. S. writers who only recently could 
command figures ranging up to $1,000,000 for their 
works are so far below that point now some of 
them aren’t even trying. Many of those still pitching 
in the big numeral league are being advised that 
studios want only originals, which can be had for 
anywhere from $5,000 to $25,000. These amounts for 
originals are half of what was paid during the boom 
years. 

It’s an old story by now that writer contract lists 
are practically nil at most studios. Majority of the 
scripters, like the actors, are on picture-to-picture 
deals. A not-so-amusing sideline to this situation 
is the crack made by a national magazine story 
scout during a recent visit to the Coast. It’s always 
a sign that times are tough in the studios, he said, 
when his magazine is swamped with stories about 
Hollywood. ‘‘We’re knee-deep in stories about out- 
of-work actors and yarns by jobless press agents 
described as something like ‘Miracle of the Bells’,” 
he said. On the lots, daily shooting time has been 
increased 25° over 1945-46, and this despite hefty 
personnel cuts. The minor miracle was accom- 
plished mostly through the most careful pre-pro- 
duction planning, including tighter shooting scripts, 
extensive rehearsals, and technicals advancements 
that brought about swifter set construction. 
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Producer Minimizes B. 0. Weight 
f ‘New Faces’: Takes Years To 
Train Them and Build Up Values 


Hollywood. 

One of Hollywood’s most abid- 
{ng fetishes is the repetitious over- 
emphasis placed on the cosmic 1m- 
of so-called newcomers, 
especially 
those of ex- 
treme, dewy- 
eyed youthful- 
ness. 

This some- 
what corny 
theme is inter- 
laced through- 
out a thousand 
statements and 
oratorical pro- 
avunc¢ct - 
ments issued 
by leading in- 
dustry figures down through the 
years. Most of it sums up to the 
myth that a star is washed up as 
soon as he or she becomes familiar 
to the public. 


Talent hunts in which scouts 
even work down to casing high 
school corridors and campuses, 
drugstores and soda fountains; nu- 
merous interviews in which picture- 
makers represent Hollywood as be- 
ing at a total standstill until some 
“tnknowns” and “newcomers” can 
be dredged up to revitalize the 
whole industry, and similar phe- 
nomena, have all contributed to 
th’s misconception. 

Absolute honesty would require 
any experienced producer to admit 
that newcomers, as such, don’t 
swing any boxoffice weight around 
tue lot or the lobby. The most valu- 
able thing about unknowns, apart 
from the fact that they are cheap, 
is that long, long chance they might 
possibly develop into stars. Pre- 
sumably, according to the logic of 
the “fresh talent” disciples, if and 
when they did “arrive,” they would 
then be worthless and the public 
would be tired of them and scream- 
ing for more newcomers. 


Young unknowns in secondary 
roles may enliven a picture some- 
wnat, but they sure won’t drag the 
customers in to see the film. It is 
still the mature, well-known estab- 
lished stars who command the big 
boxoffice followings. 

Reference to a list of the really 


portance 
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big money stars of the past and_ 


present will show that, with a few 
© vious exceptions such as Shirley 
Temple, all the boxoffice giants 
have been mature actors and ac- 
tresses. As a matter of fact, many 
of them like Marie Dressler and 
Will Rogers were well past the 
half-century mark. Significantly, 
they all got to the popularity top 
afivr years of inspired trouping. 
Acting is an exacting art and a 
demanding science. It takes time 
and experience to become a good 
actor, just as it takes time and ex- 
perience for one to become a good 
lawyer or a top writer or an out- 
standing educator. Acting is not a 
bag of shoddy tricks you can pick 
up overnight. It is 


a pursuit in 
which experience shows up and 
pays off. The gulf of difference in 


the seasoned, capable trouper and 
the inexperienced ham is just as 
obvious on the screen as it is on 
the stage. 

a Top Stars Come Up Slowly | 

All the top stars come up slowly. 
Many a really promising career has 
been harmed or ruined because an 
overly enthusiastic producer 
boosted an inexperienced player 
into a stellar role that was too ex- 
acting for his or her experience 
and talent. 

Even with reasonable experience 
back of her, it still takes at least 
five or six years for a player to 
firmly entrench herself as a star. 
Real stardom is always hard won. 
It never comes easily nor quickly. 
Educating the public to a screen 
personality takes years, a lot of 
money and “blood, sweat and tears.” 

The Academy Awards are the 
highest recognition of acting ex- 
cellence ‘that the industry can be- 
stow on its members. Consider 
the roster of Oscar winners back 
over the years. With very few ex- 
ceptions they have been well-estab- 
Ji->od stars of thorough acting ex- 
perience. They include Joan Craw- 
ford, certainly one of the finest 
actresses on the screen and no 


{newcomer; 
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Olivia deHavilland, 
Bette Davis, Ray Milland, Bing 
Crosby, Paul Lukas, Ingrid Berg- 
man. Greer Garson, Claudette Col- 
bert. Katharine -Hepburn, Helen 
Hayes, Loretta Young, Ronald Col- 
man. and others who learned their 
art by years of application to it. 

Mere adolescence will never take 
the place of the genuine acting 
ability nor will it ever win the tre- 
mendous followings commanded by 
Errol Flynn, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Humphrey Bogart, Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Gary Cooper, Ginger Rogers, 
Edward G. Robinson, Joan Fon- 
taine, Dennis Morgan, Danny Kaye, 
and others who continue to pull 
them in at the boxoffice season 
after season. ‘ 

Miscue on Fan Mail - 


It is probable that one factor 
that contributes to the misconcep- 
tion that newcomers are a priceless 
commodity on the screen is the 
fan mail situation. It would re- 
quire a psychologist to figure out 
just why it is so, but it is true 
that something compels a certain 
type of fan to sit down and write a 
letter to or about a newcomer 
when that same fan wouldn’t bother 
to do it about a well-established 
star, even their favorite. There is 
something about pulling for a new- 
comer that inspires letters. 

This leads to a distorted picture 
of public opinion, because, in bulk, 
fan mail does not give a true indi- 
cation of the general public’s de- 
sires. Another psychological factor 
is the consideration that the major- 
ity of fan mail writers are unques- 
tionably very youthful themselves 
and it is natural that their screen 


“crush” frequently turns out to be | 


some new movie juvenile about 
their own age. But the same cor- 
respondents walked up to the ad- 
mission window and pushed over 
their money because the picture 
starred one of the mature, well- 
known players. 

Despite these occasional flurries 
of interest in newcomers, we still 
rely on long-established players to 
exercise wide audience appeal. 

Experience the Best Teacher | 

No student of the year-to-year 
boxoffice graph will have ‘forgotten 
that Greta Garbo, for instance, was 
one of the queens of the screen 
after she had spent many an ardu- 
ous season learning how to act. 
They didn’t grab her out of the 
diploma line on high school gradu- 
ation day and push her into star- 
dom. She got there by hard work 
and years of experience. 

If you don’t think experience 
pays off, take any top stars of today 
and check back through screenings 
of their earlier pictures and you 
will observe a steadily growing 


‘poise, confidence, and emotional | 
depth in their acting. 7 
The critics and public alike 


hailed Jane Wyman’s superb per- 
formance in “Johnny Belinda.” I 
consider that she turned in a su- 
perb acting job in that picture, 
which she would have been in- 
capable of doing when she was a 
newcomer to the screen, regardless 
of how pretty or charming she was. 

Earlier in her career, Miss Wy- 
man was regarded only a highly 
attractive screen glamor girl. It 
took time to acquire the acting pol- 
ish and subtlety which she brought 
to her performance in 
Belinda.” During the same period 
she was building up a popularity 
with theatre-goers that can result 
only from the public’s having seen 


__||her on the screen. 


No amount of flashy quick build- 
up or sensational publicity or ad- 
vertising campaigns can _ create 
that sort of permanent star follow- 
ing. The rocky, rugged road to 
really top stardom is littered with 
the all but forgotten memories of 
those one-shot wonders who flared 
into undeserved stardom in one or 
two pictures, and then faded into 
oblivion. 

Those extremely youthful new- 
comers we're always hearing so 
much talk about may have a decora- 
tive value in the background, but 
their names don’t punch up the 
marquee any. 

It is the seasoned troupers who 
bring in the cash customers. 


FOX MIDWEST, RKO 
SWAP HOUSES IN K. C. 


Kansas City. 
properties 
here under an 





theatre 
hands 


| Major 
changed 


agreement between Fox Midwest | 


Theatres and RKO,°* following a 
favorable ruling by the United 
States District Court in New York. 
Fox Midwest acquired the Orphe- 


um, now operated by RKO, and 
RKO gets the Mainstreet, dark 
since 1941. 


Trade had been in the works for 
about two years awaiting court rul- 
ing. RKO will continue to oper- 


ate the Orpheum, until remodelling | 


of the Mainstreet is completed, un- 
der a lease agreement with Fox 
Midwest. RKO now operates the 
Orpheum with product from RKO 
and Warner Bros., with an occa- 
sional release from other compan- 
ies. It will take this product over 
to the Mainstreet. 
be Sept. 1 before renovating 
completed. Probably will 
$400,000. - 

The Mainstreet last was operated 
as an independent in 1941 
earlier had 
firstrun outlet here. 


cost 
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Hollywood and the Slicks 





Hollywood. 


Glamor has lost its glamor—for 
national magazines. It used to be 
the sultry sirens, the Cinderellas, 








who, having shed their sackcloth | 
and ashes, 
burst through 
the slick 
pages into big 
spreads. tt 
used to be 
the glittering 
stars, or this 


who 
bally- 


queens 
were 
hooed. Today, 
there’s some- 
thing new un- 
der the sun 
for readers—stories about the in- 
ner workings of the industry. 

The sun has set on glamor. Its 
rays now shine on technical sub- 
jects, on the film industry as a 
legitimate business, and on players 











Kay Campbell 


as career men and women. Glori- | 


ous Personalities no longer rate 
caps. It’s 
character who harvests the space 


now. 


You can blame it on the war, ac- | 


cording to the publicity depart- 
ments. When magazines undertook 
to satisfy the curiosity of their 
readers about the progress of the 
war, the new implements of battle, 
and news of. the armed forces, 
there was no ionger space—espe- 
cially in view of the paper shortage 
—for Hollywood’s stars. The echo 
of the big guns over Europe, Asia 
and Africa drowned out the sound 
of the feeble popguns in the film 
capitol. When readers became ab- 
sorbed in the doings of Marshall, 
Mitscher and MacArthur, they lost 
interest in Susie Glotz, her won- 
drous wardrobe, her 
|jewels and her castle in Holly- 
|wood. And Beale Street's bluest 
notes were a mere squeak of de- 
spair against the trumpeting dirge 
that sounded over the screen col- 
ony. 

Before the war, the slick ap 
proach to a piece about Susie was 
not too dissimilar from that of the 
fan mags. It was remote, adoring 
or at least, sympathetic. Today, the 
clay feet of the idols are bared to 
public view. The slant is factual, 
and the starker, the more deroga- 
tory the facts, the better the edi- 
| tors—and readers—like ‘em. 

The new twist is far-reaching. It 
encompasses even the galleries 
where natural art has supplanted 
glamor portraits 
and airbrushing are virtually ob- 
solete. Near-candid pictures run 
neck-and-neck with action shots. 

The news magazines have al- 





tered Hollywood's still photography | 


just as the newsreels have influ- 
enced documentaries. Rollieflex, 


use. 

While, generally speaking, flacks 
report it harder to sell Hollywood 
to the slicks than ever before, 
some books are using more movie 
material and longer stories. Red- 
book belongs in this classification. 
| Some of the other nationals are in 
a state of flux, with an undeter- 
mined, or unannounced © policy. 
Life has discontinued it’s ‘movie 


ity of the film warrants the space.” 
_Esquire has abolished pix reviews. 
The film page in Woman’s Home 
Companion has changed its format. 
| When a slick does accept a story 
or an idea, it usually concerns the 
|technical side of the 
fashions, or it carries a strong 
angle of reader-identification. 

The war is responsible for other 
Sweeping changes. The avalanche 
of wartime literature, by-lined by 
outstanding members of the armed 
' forces, has resulted in a trend for 
by-line articles from the industry. 
| While the reader - participation 
pleces concerning the martial melo- 
drama have brought about similar 
reader - participation stories from 
the film industry. Take as an ex- 
ample, Pete Martin’s Satevepost 
| yarn which told of his experiences 
disguised as a bit player in “Com- 
mand Performance.” 
| The by-lined pieces may be 
told from the standpoint of the 
wife, husband, mother, sister or 
brother—‘“this is the real Joe 
Blow” —or of the star. himself. A 
recent story about Gregory Peck 


year’s crop of | 


the off-the-beaten-path | 


fabulous | 


and retouching | 


first used by Life, is now in wide | 


'of the week,” every week, but will | 
use it occasionally “when the qual- | 


industry, | 


Glamor Has Lost Its Glamor But Mags Still Strong 
For Film Folks If Given a McCoy Slant 


By KAY CAMPBELL 


|earried Mrs. Peck’s by-line; anq 
|Harry James turned out a yarn 
‘about his wife, Betty Grable. Each 
'month, The Woman runs an ip- 
spirational editorial by a femme 
star. Gracie Allen and Loretta 
Young were among the recent 
“contributors.” Best Years useq 
a piece titled “Papa Was a 
Preacher,” by Dana Andrews, and 
followed it with a story based on 
the philosophy expressed in Brown- 
ing’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, by-lined by 
Sydney Greenstreet. 

Beginning with the “Best 
of Our Lives” campaign, 
Hebert; Sameul Goldwyn’s head 
Coast flack, has noticed a grow- 
ing emphasis on technical subjects. 
'As an example of this, a number 
of books requested material on 
Gregg Toland’s new camera tech- 
nique, now being used to film 
|“Roseanna McCoy,” which, a few 
years ago, would have been passed 
by on the grounds that it was of 
no interest to the layman. Art 
directors, who used to be anonymi- 
ties, are entities now. Songwriters, 
film editors, producers and dance 
directors have edged out stars as 
story material. 

Redbook built a layout around 
art directors; Nowadays has car- 
ried pieces about the green gang 
and set decorators; and Coronet 
has skedded an article on Bob Tan- 
sey, animal director. The Sateve- 


Years 
Bill 


post featurcd Mike Curtiz, and Le- 
Roy Prinz is Pete Martin’s current 
assignment. Life’s tale by Eric 
Hodgins on his experiences as a 
writer was reprinted by Reader's 
Digest; and Jimmy McHugh has 
copped space in virtually every 
big-circulation book. If Lassie’s 
lineage were added up, the total 
would be far greater than that of 
any other star on the M-G-M lot. 

When players are the subject, 
the rank and file of readers, it ap- 
pears, are interested in the nor- 
malcy of their living, in their home 

life, how they raise their children 
and how they entertain. Down to 
earth and factual. One of the first 
books to discover the reader-inter- 
est in the stars’ normal home lives 
was The American Home. And 
among the numerous stories cov- 
/ ered, a layout depicting the stars’ 
workshops resulted in a deluge of 
mail. 

You no longer have to be a con- 
'tender for a beauty crown to get 
| space in the slicks. 

Fash Still Commersh —| 

Fashion art has taken a turn for 
the better—so far as studio pub- 
|licity departments are concerned. 

Not too long ago, when the econ- 
/omy axe chopped off flacks, the 
fash gals were first to feel it. In 
the latest drive, Warner Bros. laid 
off their national contact, but kept 
on the fash ed. ~ 

The reasons are many. To name 
a few, Cosmopolitan, Look, Ladies 
Hlome Journal, Life, Vogue and 
Harpers. How much more circu- 
lation can you hope for? Collier's, 
too, ties in frequently with studio 
wardrobes. LHJ sends its fash ed 
out to Hollywood, periodically, to 
photograph stars in pre-selected 
duds. The male-tested fashions in 
Cosmopolitan get a good play from 
Hollywood. 

Look is interested, primarily, in 
two subjects from studios. Fash- 
ions; and ticups between books 
and movies, a la the coverage given 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.’ Seven- 
teen uses an occasional biographi- 
cal sketch on a player of interest 
to that age group, as well as young 
players modeling new clothes. Me- 
Call’s ignores the film centre eX- 
cept for fashions and beauty fea- 
tures. 

Most of the national magazines 
have their own reps now in Holly- 
wood, but an occasional piece 5 
bought from a freelance writer. A 
few, like Magazine Digest, prefer 
to gather material direct from the 
studio publicity departments and 
have it staff-written. Few free 
llance writers hit the jackpot ‘2 

filmiand. You can count the really 
successful ones on the fingers 0 
‘one hand. Some studios go so fat 
/as to have an agreement never to 
make the first contact with a free- 
lance writer, but to peddle stories 
_and ideas via their N. Y. offices 
directly to magazine editors. This 
policy stems, probably, from the 
‘barriers erected during receD 
years against Hollywood material. 
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Pictures Make Paragraphs 


By SID GARFIELD 


Doing Broadway column pub- 


licity for a movie company has its | 
Digging data on 


compensations. } 
many of the real life and fictional 
characters brought to life on our 
Burbank sound stages stands you 
in good stead when that grim note 
from Variety arrives: “Get your 
Anniversary piece in early — and 
make it interesting!” The following 
essay is a modest little answer. 
Warners made “Mark Twain” in 
1944. Hustling for radio tieups, we 
found there was no existing record 
of Twain’s actual voice, although 
many of his »enetrating epigrams 


were delivered in the film by 
Freddie March. Twain did visit 
Thomas Edison one time _ and, 


while they sat around in the lat- 
ter’s laboratory cutting up con- 
versational touches, Edison had his 
talking machine record Twain's 
voice. A fire in the plant in 1914 
destroyed the only record of the 


famous writer’s speaking stvle— | 


and, bang, there went a tieup with 
“Luncheon at Sardi’s” or Joe 
Franklin. 
x *« * 
filmed “Saratoga 
Ingrid Bergman, 
some of us recalled that Edna 
Ferber likes to get her friends 
into the pages of her books. She 
did it to Franklin P. Adams in her 
tome called, “The Girls.’”’ describ- 
ing the character in question as 
“Rutherford Hayes Adler.” An- 
other Ferber Algonquin crony 
furnished literary ammunition. 
They'll tell you that Neysa Mce- 
Nein was the one Miss Ferber had 
in mind when she created the 
heroine “Dallas O’Mara” in her 
best-selling “So Big.” 
* cs * 

it doesn’t end 


When we 
Trunk,” with 


And there. of 


course. Floyd Dell was supposed | 


to have had Upton Sinclair in 
mind when he penned 
Man’s Folly.” Ben Hecht could 
never deny all the rumors that he 
caricatured Maxwell Bodenheim 
in “Count Bruga.” 


Avenue.” F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
Edmund Wilson played literary 
paity-cake with each other in “The 


Beautiful and Damned” and “The | 


Crime in the Whistler Room.” 
x ook 


Another Warner film. “Devo- 


tion,” was the saga of the scrib- | 
bling Bronte sisters who ran up | 
and down the best-selling lists of | 


their day. Alec Woollcott always 
insisted that, given a little more 
time, the girls could have come up 
with some real masterpieces for 
the all-time shelves. And that re- 
minded a few of our researchers 
that several writers were cut down 
right smack in the middle of what 
might have been a classic. Charles 
Dickens succumbed in the midst of 
putting “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” on paper. Thackeray never 
completed “Denis Duval.” Frank 
Norris never got to the last page of 

Vandover and the Brute.” His 
brother, Charles, finished it for 
him. Joseph Conrad, De Maupas- 
sant, and Blasco Ibanez passed 
away trying to get completed tomes 
to their publishers. ‘ 

x *« #* 


Came the fabulous “Life With 


Father,” and all of us at Jack War- | 


ners Command labored night and 
day — Clarence, of course. There 
were many father-and-son stories 
to send along for columnists to 
ponder. A favorite at that time 
around the sixth floor in 44th 
Street was of the night George M. 
Coban took his be.oved dad to a 
swank Fifth Avenue cafe for din- 


ner. The food was eminently sat-_ 


istying, the wine perfectly chilled, 
and nearby a violinist cajoled per- 
fect Victor Herbert music from his 
instrument. 

Dad,” said George, dreamily, 
f you hadn't taken me traipsing 
around the country in vaudeville, 
I might have been playing here 
tonight.” 


“True, Georgie,” said the elder 


Cohan, | “you might — but you 
wouldn't be eating here!” 
* - % 


Another little anecdote to serve 
us concerned Eddie Foy, Sr.. who 


was fond of naming his children | 
| test.” 
‘by Mrs. Marjorie Dawson, of the 
'MPAA’s community relations de- 
| partment, for choosing CFL films 
| by observing how much a kid test 


after friends. Once, only a few 
hours after a Foy addition. Lee 
Shubert was on the phone asking: 


_ “Eddie, will you name this one 
for me?” 


“An Old} 


Bodenheim | 
scratched back at Hecht in “Ninth | 


Irish Rose” for us. And before you 
could say Mort Blumenstock, I 
was scurrying around to the Lambs 
Club for material on the late. 
golden-voiced Chauncey Olcott. 
And on Bernard Dunn and Bill 
Scanlon, Andrew Mack, Fiske 
O’Hara, J. K. Emmett, Alan Doone 
and the others. 

Olcott, I learned, was a first- 
| rate American, as well as enter- 
, tainer. Once a report persisted that 
| Olcott was Jewish. When asked. 
| he said: 

“What difference does it make? 
Can I sing, or can’t I? Jew or 
Gentile, a man’s religion is such a 
|a private affair it seems to me to 
be the height of bad taste to affirm 
or deny in public that you're one 
thing or the other. It simply isn’t 
anybody’s business but your ‘own. 
My mission in life is to entertain 
my people. I have no other.” Ike 
Eisenhower said practically the 
same thing years later, as Quentin 
Reynolds reported in a recent Col- 
lier’s story. 





| You just couldn’t write about 
| “My Wild Irish Rose’ without 
| mentioning John McCormack. 


| John, himself, scored a great suc- 
cess in the film, “Song in My 
| Heart.” Later, he was invited to 
| contribute a bit to another movie. 
The role called for him to be seen 
| Singing at a party whereupon his 
| host and a guest stroll from the 
|room to a terrace, the camera fol- 
| lowing them. McCormack saw the 
rushes in the projection room and 
said: “‘That’s the first time an au- 
dience ever walked out on me!” 
We_ discovered that, talented 
though he was, Fiske O’Hara was 
| a temperamental artist who got 
|into many arguments with his as- 
sociates. At one time, he was not 
speaking to his accompanist, his 
mger, his agent, and his pit 
conductor. Somebody asked Cohan 
|if O’Hara had made a curtain 
| speech at the opening performance 
of a new vaude bill that week. 
“Nope,” said Cohan, “O’Hara’s 
not talking to his audience, either!” 
* ok Ok 


Joe Laurie, Jr., bless his ency- 


clopedic little heart, wrote “April | 
Showers” for us and the vaudeville | 


| researching was hectic. Elbert 


| Hubbard, we discovered, got off 
ever 


'the most touching tribute 
penned to two-a-dayers, to wit: 
“Vaudeville performers are all 
children. They never grow up. The 
Gods love them, for they die young, 
|no matter how long they live!” 

Winchell surely must have writ- 
| ten about the acrobat who always 
closed the early Palace bills, when 
audiences were hustling towards 
the exits, their backs against this 
straining gymnast. After half-a- 
dozen years, the acrobat went to 
his agent at the start of a new 
season and asked for more com- 
plete time. 

“Can't,” snapped the 
| “you need a new finish.” 

“New finish,” screamed the tum- 
bler, “‘nobody’s seen the old one 
yet!” 

I wish Warners would hurry up 
and make the life stories of such 
friends of mine as John Garfield, 
Phil Silvers, press agent Eddie 
Jaffe and Jaeger, .the waiter in 
Lindy’s. Have I done research! 


agent, 








Now Pix Must Pass 
‘Wiggle Test’ to Get 
Sat. Mat Kid Dates 


Motion Picture Assn. of Ameri- 
ca is attempting to promote addi- 
tional special Saturday matinees 
for kids in theatres throughout the 
‘country by sending out about 2,500 
j eue-enees lobby. posters on the 
| Children’s Film Library to houses 
|holding the weekend matinees. 
|Children’s Film Library is an 
'MPAA-s ponsored organization 
through which all member com- 
| panies provide  specially-suited 
| product out of their vaults for the 
| special shows. 
| One-sheets now going out, which 
will fit into a lobby frame, repro- 
duce a picture feature in Parade 
magazine recently on the “wiggle 
Latter is a scheme devised 





Foy thought a minute, then ex- audience wiggles. 


ploded: 


“Are you crazy? People will 


states: 


Headline on the MPAA poster 
“Parade magazine shows 


think the kid’s Chinese—Lee Foy!” |how youngsters like yours select 
*“ * » 


Then David Butler did “My Wild 


| movies your kiddies are bound to 
' enjoy.” 


-third JARTETY Anniversary 





Hollywood. 

It is high time that the motion picture people 

should begin to take themselves, their art and their 
| industry seriously. By “seriously,” I mean. with 
| statuary, memorials, pantheons and museums, ac- 
| claiming the high dignity which 
is due their living and their 
dead. 

There are statues and shrines 
to famous poets, painters, play- 
wrights, actors, singers, com- 
posers, sculptors, architects— 
men and women in all fields of 
entertainment. But moving pic- 
ture people are always either 
bragging or apologizing for the 
wrong things. 

Say what you will of the de- 
tails, the motion picture is one 
of the greatest achievements 
and influences of man’s devising. 

When Will Rogers died I was appointed chairman 
of the California branch of the Will Rogers Memorial 
Fund. The New Yorkers and others of the central 
committee refused to honor him with a monument 
or anything of the sort. 

I am ashamed to say that I raised only $50,000 in 
California, almost entirely from Hollywood. The 
condition was made that the money raised here 
should be spent here where Will spent his last years 
as a motion picture actor and an author. Yor a time 
he was a motion picture producer, of all ‘‘1ings! 

Yet when it came to deciding what ferm the me- 
morial to him should take—what do you suppose the 
committee decided? One of them said that Will 
was a great “philosopher.” Which he was, of course, 
if you make up your own definition of ‘Philoso- 
pher.”’ 

Well, that $50,000 was devoted to endowing schol- 
arships for boys and girls who wanted to study phil- 
osophy in the universities here! I screamed, “Bloody 

| Murder! You'll have to do that over my dead body!” 

And they did. I was trampled in the dust. I voted 
unanimously against it. The rest voted unanimous- 
ly for it. And now, if you want to see the monument 
to Will Rogers in his Hollywood home town, you 
have only to telephone one of the universities and 
| find out where the Will Roger Scholar is reciting or 
| studying. Then you can go see him or her. It is 
| the only monument I ever heard of that takes regu- 
lar vacations and has only certain hours of visibility. 
| In Claremont, Okla., there is a memorial hall and 
' museum, but it celebrates -Will, the cowboy, the 

Oklahoman, not the motion picture figure. 

Of Will’s so vivid memory there is absolutely 
nothing visible in this man’s town. Nor is there a 
memorial to any one else. 








Rupert Hughes 








D. W. Griffith 
When David Wark Griffith died, I persuaded 
Forest Lawn to offer him special ceremonies and a 
place of honor; but his will said that his body should 
be buried in Kentucky, and his wife had his last 
rites celebrated in a funeral parlor. 

This city is a Mecca for tourists crazy to see a 
studio and a scene being shot. Our actors and ac- 
tresses are mobbed and bruised and almost stripped 
in the frenzy for autographs or souvenirs of their 
sacred persons and pensonalities. 

Numerous motion picture figures are more widely 
_known and more beloved than any other human be- 
'ings in the world’s history, not excluding your Na- 
| poleons, Shakespeares, Alexanders the Great, Czars 
or Emperors and Empresses. 

Yet where are their statues, their shrines? What 
placards on their birthplaces? What streets or parks 
or cities are named after them? 
| The slaughterers and oppressors of millions are 
immortalized everywhere by their effigies and their 
‘names. But the entertainers and delighters who 
| have made billions weep and laugh and glow, forget 
for a while their woes, and understand their fellow 
‘beings better—they are anonymous and overlooked 
in sculpture, painting, architecture and nomencla- 
ture. 
| For this the motion picture people themselves are 
‘to blame. It is not for them to demand that other 
cities and nations put up visible tokens of their in- 
| debtedness and their homage. But it is up to Holly- 
wood to set the example and lovingly perpetuate 
the brilliant men and beautiful women who have 
brought prosperity here and gone about the world 
like visiting angels, bringing love, laughter, beauty, 
and all the uplifts of all the emotions. 

When many years ago a Boston clergyman spoke 
of “that horrible Hollywood,” nobody answered him 
by citing the horrors of Boston history. Yesterday 
_and tomorrow the rain of abuse goes on and will go 
on, but why must Hollywood take it lying down? 

Sometimes I get pretty discouraged about Holly- 
wood and the movies; and they are discouraging if 
you are looking for perfection in art and conduct. 
But if you compare us with any other art or business, 
or place or period, and deal as frankly with the 
other end of the comparison as people do with us, we 
shall not come out se badly. 

Take London for instance and the drama in “the 
spacious days” of Queen Elizabeth. The plays look 
pretty grand from here and we are always being 
told how wonderful they were. But if you get closer 
to them, they begin to look more and more like 
Hollywood. 

The playhouses, for instance, were permitted to 
'exist only on the wrong side of the river among the 
bawdy houses. And actors were classed with male 
prostitutes and the practicers of other illegal activi- 
| ties. The highest figures in high society patronized 
'them, but so they did the light ladies of the evening. 
| But their artistic and social rating were of the 
| lowest. 

Yet Shakespeare is perhaps the greatest name of 
| all English names, and at his birthplace they have 





Wanted: A Hollywood Abbey 


Noted Author Urges Some Permanent Shrine for the Film Greats Akin to 
All the Other Arts 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


a statue and a shrine and a memorial theatre. Pii- 
grims flock thither to pay homage as to a sacred city. 

Yet, if you are honest ciougn to admit it, Shakes- 
peare’s plays, like our successful films (including 
“Henry V” and ‘Hamlet,”’ not to mention Orson’s 
Orsonian “Macbeth” were nearly all of them taken 
from best sellers changed beyond recognition, and 
from older plays that were re-adapted to the tastes 
of the time. 

We are incessantly humiliated by the bad actions 
of some of our good actors on the screen who are 
such ‘“‘bad actors’ off it. But it has only recently 
come out that “Gentle Will’ Shakespeare had to be 
put under bonds to keep him from cutting the throat 
of a couple of other fellows who had promised to cut 
his. 

That great playwright, “The Mighty Marlowe,” 
was killed in a tavern brawl while trying to kill 
another man. 

The wonderful Ben Jonson was fof a while a tutor 
to young Sir Walter Raleigh, and once, when Ben 
got dead drunk, Raleigh put him in a pushcart and 
pushed him up and down the London streets for the 
enteriainment of the crowds. 

Yet Ben Jonson has his bust in Westminster 
Abbey, and is honored in the highest universities as 
a classic. 

Shakespeare never saw an actress in a play of his; 
so the theatre was spared the scandals some of our 
Hollywood queens have developed for the delighted 
horror of the public. In Shakespeare’s day the 
women roles were played by pretty boys. And we 
all know what can be accomplished in the way of 
gossip by pretty boys. 

One of the very first actresses on the English 
stage was a Mrs. Hughes, who was the mistress of 
Prince Rupert. I have sometimes claimed to be 
their lineal descendant; but there are a few gaps in 
the genealogy. 

Among the most frightful atrocities of Hollywood 
are the story conferences; the number of writers it 
takes to chop the life out of a boughten masterpiece, 
and to substitute whatever they can compromise on 
after days and nights of wrangling at the company’s 
expense—not to mention the expense to the original 
work of art. 

But most of the Elizabethan plays were written or 
carpentered by gangs of hired playwrights whom 
the managers kept on small salaries and much liquor. 

The proof of a man’s greatness in art is not the 
purity of his life but his achievement of works that 
last a long while and so give pleasure to millions. 

Well, the films don’t have to wait centuries to 
reach their millions. They can do it in a week. On 
the same night they can give truth, beauty, excite- 
ment, laughter, pity, poetry, romance, understand- 
ing, what not? to Eskimos, Zulus, Chinese, Java- 
nese, Japanese, Senegambians, Hindus, Turks, Eu- 
ropeans, North and South Americans, Australians— 
almost everybody but the Russians. 

We spend billions of words and billions of dollars 
trying to bring about One World and the United 
Nations; but the films are the only universal lan- 
guage understood and responded to by the people 
of any race and clime. 

Yet its producers and performers slink about in 
be-diamonded humility like the Hindu untouchables. 
They admit that they are somehow beyond the pale 
of art or even respectability. They let the “artists” 
in other fields of art define “art’’ and “artists” so 





. as to shut them out. 





| Self-Styled Artists | 


The painter of some hideous “abstraction” calls 
himself an artist because he puts both of a woman’s 
eyes on the same side of her nose, and makes her 
face a study in drunken geometry. A self-styled poet 
messes up a pack of words and calls himself an artist. 
A sculptor takes a block of stone, makes it look like 
a seasick elephant trying to rest his head on his 
behind, calls it a madonna and calls himself an 
artist. A composer hits all the notes at once except 
those that would be in accord and makes his music 
sound as if all the instruments were out of tune and 
all the players epileptics, and calls himself an artist! 

Ask any of them if a moving picture author or 
actor or art director or cameraman has anything 
to do with art, and he will make a sound resembling 
a seasick walrus. 

That is natural enough from motives of jealousy 
and bigotry and narrowness of mind, but the silly 
thing is that motion picture people accept the labels 
and dare not call themselves artists. 

Nobody will ever call them artists till they call 
themselves by that well-earned name, and pay due 
reverence to the masters living and dead of their 
great and glorious, world-shaking, world-healing art. 

So let us raise statues of the great beauties and the 
great heroes, the wonderful clowns and imperson- 
ators. Let there be libraries where the enormously 
successful scenarios may be shown, their costume 
designs and their scene plots and the mechanical 
marvels they invent. 

Let the names and deeds of great producers be 
shown as benefactors of humanity. Let us name 
streets and squares and plazas after our great souls. 

Let us make Hollywood a shrine of memorials and 
souvenirs of the great people who have passed this 
way and lingered here while scattering about the 
world the blessings of their magnetism, their charm, 
their intellect, their understanding and portrayal of 
human nature, their miraculous ability to be almost 
everywhere in the world at the same time and to 
make life more beautiful, more romantic, more ex- 
citing, pitiful, diverting, all-sympathetic. 

Who else has so demonstrated the oneness, the 
brotherhood and sisterhood, and familyhood of all 
mankind? 

Where are the memorials of the infinite debt of 
gratitude we owe them? What holidays do we de- 
vote to the men and women who have made Holly- 
wood a world-word? 
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Report to the Nation on Continuing Job 


Show Biz Is Doing for Disabled Vets 


By ABE LASTFOGEL 


(President, Veterans Hospital Camp Shows, Inc.) 


This is a report on how Show 
Business has started its longtime 
ob of entertaining veterans of two 
sey Wars, who, in hospitals from 
Maine to California, are still pay- | 
mg the price of our victories. 

Alerted to the anxiety that of- 
ficials of the Veterans Administra- 
tion felt when they heard that 
USO-Camp Shows would pass out 
of existence at the end of the year, 
leaders of the entertainment in- 
dustry, moving spontaneously and 


voluntarily, set up Veterans Hos- 
pital Camp Shows, Inc., in Sep- 
tember, 1947. They intended that 


it would take the place of USO- 
Camp Shows’ Hospital Circuit and 
through it they. planned to con- 
tinue entertaining hospitalized 
veterans as long as their attend- 
ing physicians thought it would 
aid their rehabilitation. 
USO-Camp Shows’ units played 
their last engagement Dec. 31, 
1947. During the next three weeks 
our Talent Advisory Board — 
Sammy Rauch, Harry Levine, Sid- 
ney Piermont, Dan Friendly and 
Harry Mayer—helped to recruit a 
splendid group of artists. Gae 
Foster, Flo Kelly, Allan Zee, Dave 
Bines and Leo Morgan, giving gen- 
erously of their time, fashioned 
them into seven splendid com- 
panies. Oscar Hammerstein II, 
‘Richard Rodgers, Joshua Logan 
and Norman Krasna granted us 
the use of “John Loves Mary,” 
royalty-free, while it was still play- 
ing Broadway, and Robert H. Gor- 
don turned out an excellent road 
company. On the West Coast, Ed 
Lowry produced two other units. 
And so it was that, thanks to such 
able and energetic direction, we 
Jaunched Veterans Hospital Camp 


Shows without any interruption of | 


seryice, 10 units opening Jan. 26, 
1948. in widely separated sections 
of the country. 

Made up of 126 professional ar- 
tists, several of whom moved di- 
rectly from Broadway stages to 
hospitals and from the hospitals 
back to some of Manhattan’s top 
television shows. They travelled a 
route 28,000 miles long on which 
were located 103 hospitals in 42 
states. All were carefully chosen 
by medical chiefs of the Army, 
Navy and Veterans Administration 
to make sure that disabled men, 
far from entertainment centers, 
got professional entertainment on 
a regular and dependable basis. 
Following a schedule designed to 
give each institution fresh enter- 
tainment every three weeks, they 
“olen 1,498 auditorium shows 
efore 485,067 ambulant patients, 
and 2,184 ward appearances before 
138.188 men too sick to walk to 
auditoriums. Hospital reports and 
patient comment left no doubt that 
they were among the finest com- 
panies that ever covered the hos- 
pital circuit. 

As these companies neared the 
end of their tours, a new set of 
10 shows were produced and went 
on the road during September and 
October. Through long coopera- 


tion, the Veterans Administration’s | 


medical chiefs and our producers 


had pretty well identified enter- | 
were | 


tainment ingredients that 
most valuable’ therapeutically— 
music, sight acts and the familiar. 
60 the seven variety shows that 
were fashioned utilized these ele- 
ments heavily. Material written 
by hospital patients themselves 
provided the basis for a 75-minute 
travesty on hospital life, which 
Ezra Stone staged during his sum- 
mer vacation from radio. John 
Golden permitted us to tour his 





famous comedy, “Turn to the 
Right,” royalty free. So, too, 
Cheryl Crawford, Alan Jay Lerner 
and Frederick Loewe permitted us 
to use the American Theater 
Wing’s adaptation of their Broad- | 
way success, “Brigadoon.” 

Knowing that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s medical officials feel 
that patient participation in a wide 
variety of activities is important, 
our producers recruited several 
entertainers skilled at drawing the 
mcn into their acts. During the 
spring, we also conducted a script | 
writing contest for hospitalized 
men at home and abroad. Exactly | 
165 veterans sent in 315 pieces of 
writing that ranged from lyrics to | 
skits. 
To extend hospital participation | 
in the theatre even further, each | 
hospital is provided with a set of | 
plans which enable patients to con- 


struct a complete stage setting for 
“Turn to the Right” and prepare 


needed furniture for its local pres- | 


entation. : 
Circuit of 112 Hospitals | 

When our second series of 
shows, made up of 116 enter- 
tainers, went on the road in Sep- 
tember and October, they found 
that they were to appear in 112 
hospitals instead of the original 
103. Most of them are slightly 
less than half way around their 
circuit. To the end of the year, 
they have presented 684 audi- 
torium performances before 217,- 
000 patients and 1,447 ward shows 
before 64,468 bedfast men. 











In Hollywood, meantime, the 
Screen Actors Guild and the Holly- 
wood Coordinating Committee 


were moving to give meaning and 
substance to a wartime resolution 
declaring that entertainers would 
never forget disabled veterans who 
needed their services. When the 
Screen Actors Guild proposed that 
steps be taken to send screen and 
radio personalities out to the hos- 
pitals, the idea was warmly re- 
ceived. Film, radio and _ talent 
agency executives held a series of 
meetings that formulated plans to 
service all the hospitals in two 
60-day periods —each spring and 
each fall. 

The first phase of this project 
was carried out during October 
and November. Fiftythree person- 
alities of screen and radio, tour- 
ing under the auspices of Veterans 
Hospital Camp Shows, devoted 285 
days to the project, providing 176 
playdates to, 106 hospitals in 43 
states. Patients and stars alike 
are looking forward to the next 
series of visits in May and June. 

We also drew on a pool of nearly 
100 sketch artists to keep five of 
their number in as many hospitals 
each week of the year. These tal- 
ented men and women sketched 
3.000 veterans, who were usually 
selected by ward physicians or 
nurses because they knew that the 
experience would bolster their 
morale. We sent these sketches, 
without charge, to the loved ones 
at home whom these patients 
designated. 

Men in a position to judge con- 
stantly tell us about the place that 
our entertainment occupies in a 
program designed to rehabilitate 
war veterans. 

Dr. Karl Menniger, one of the 
world’s outstanding psychiatrists 
and head of the Winter Veterans 
Administration Hospitals at 
Topeka, Kansas, said that his hos- 
pital’s experience had shown that 
“shows, such as those your organi- 
zation furnished, to be of consider- 
able value to patients, both from 


a therapeutic and_ recreational 
standpoint. Your shows, which 
have been here, were’ usually 


adaptable to all hospital situations 
and were used for entertainment 


‘in wards as well as in the audi- 
torium. This quality is very use- 
ful and necessary to hospitals be- 
'eause many patients cannot turn 
out for mass entertainment - 

we have found the entertainers 
sent here by your organization 
adaptable to our requirements. 
We have not used this talent as a 
luxury or a frill. We attempt to 


adapt the particular acts of the en- | 


tertainers to the particular thera- 
peutic needs of the patients, using 


certain parts of the program for | 


one group and other parts for dif- 
ferent groups.” 

Summing up reports from all 
hospitals that we service, General 
F. R. Kerr, the Veterans Adminis- 
trator’s assistant administrator for 
special services, recently told an 
Entertainment Iudustry luncheon 


in New York that “entertainment | 
Hospital 
Camp Shows has become an indis- 


supplied by Veterans 


pensible part of hospital care.” 


“Hosp Shows on Permanent Basis | 


“While all this activity was going | 


on, Veterans Hospital Camp Shows 
expanded its board of directors. 
It now includes 42 men and 
women, representing 27 organiza- 
tions which comprise every group 
active in Stage, Screen and Radio 
and Television. Behind this proj- 
ect is a completely united and co- 
ordinated industry. 

From the first, the Entertain- 
ment Industry has been concerned 
about ways and means to put 
Veterans Hospiial Camp Shows on 
a permanent basis and finance its 
service from year to year. It 
named a committee to study this 
problem Sept. 4, 1947. Our direc- 
tors, therefore, were gratified to 
hear Walter Hoving, chairman 
alike of our two boards, say that, 
“USO again has joined with Show 
Business and together they are as- 
suming complete responsibility for 
the financial needs of the organi- 
zation that your industry set up to 
bring cheer and therapeutically 
helpful entertainment to men fac- 
ing a long personal fight.” 

USO and Show Business have 
been working together for a long 
time but never was there greater 
need for energetic support of that 
great service organization by our 
industry than right now. 

Funds for all USO work come 
from Community Chest campaigns 
in 434 cities throughout the coun- 
try as well as from 150 independ- 
ently-conducted USO campaigns in 
cities that do not maintain chests. 
So to support the Community 
Chest and Council in its nation- 
wide appeal this fall, the Holly- 
wood Coordinating Committee on 
Oct. 4 presented a coast-to-coast 
show, “The Waking Giant,’ over 
the American Broadcasting Co.’s 
facilities. Conceived and directed 
by Vick Knight, it was designed to 
waken the country to the needs 
for USO’s re-activation. 
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| theatrical biz is being maneuvered 
| to avoid situations where the nar- 
| row-gauge was booked into outlets 
|competing with U’s regular 35m 
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voted Number One in live action 


Whose’ “Specialties” were again | 





litre, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1843. It 





Famous Firsts 


—By ROGER IMHOF 


Hollywood. 
It is with great satisfaction 
that I recall some famous “firsts” 
in show business. 


On Dec. 30, 1799, at the Federal 
theatre, Boston, one Graupner 
blacked his face and sang “The 
Negro Boy.” This was the first 
blackface act in history. 

The first minstrel show was 
produced at the Bowery amphithea- 
was 
“The Virginia Minstrels.” Its mem- 
bers were Billy Whitlock, Dan 
Emmett, Dick Pelham and Frank 
Brown. 

The name “Vaudeville” 
used for the first time in 





was 
Ameri- 


field of short subjects by exhibitor | ., by H. J. Sargent, at Weisiger’s 


and 
for 


readers of “Fame Magazine” 
“Showmen’s Trade Review 
the sixth consecutive year. 


‘Small Making Special 
Teletrailer for ‘Magic’ 








Hollywood. 


Edward Small is making a 


In Experimental Form 2". 


|risey & Emerson, 


Hall, Louisville, Feb, 23, 1871. The 
billing was ‘“Sargent’s Great 
Vaudeville Company.” Group in-- 
cluded The Kiralfy Troupe, Rigl 
Sisters, Gus Williams, Will Carle- 


'ton, Charles A. Williams, Jenny 


Benson, Kynock & Smith, Mor- 
Oscar Willis, 


Prince Sadi D’Jalna and J. w, 

Gus Williams wrote the first 
parody on a popular song. And 
published a book of jokes and 


special five-minute teletrailer for | parodies in 1902. 


“Rlack Magic,” which is expected 
to extend into a 14-minute trailer. 
Decision rests on whether it’s pos- 
sible to make a dramatic presenta- 
tion in the longer length without 
divulging the unusual plot of the 
Orson Welles-Nancy Guild starrer 
filmed in Rome under the original 
title of ‘“‘Cagliostro.” 

Trailer will be turned out on an 
advertising scale, more or less as 
an experiment, since no trailer was 
ever made for video to run 
minutes. Average theatre trailer of 
225 feet runs about two minutes. 


Theatre audiences will accept this | 


footage, but a different approach in 
story offering must be used for 
tele films. 


Lighting is another factor in de- | 


whether’ _ the 
length is okay, since much 
“Magic” is in low key, with tele 
losing from 25% to 30% of original 


termining 


density. Beaming “Magic” for 
March 15 release, trailer will be | 
ready by then. Small expects dis- 


tribution deal within 30 days. 


‘COURT OKS WINDUP OF 
RKO-20TH’S KC. POOL 


Windup of an RKO-20th-Fox 
pool operation of two first-runs in 
Kansas City has been approved by 
the New York federal 
Order permits RKO to turn over 





The White Rats was organized 
in 1900 by Dave Montgomery, Fred 
Stone, Charles Mason, Tom Lewis, 
Sam Ryan, Mark Murphy, Sam 
Morton, James Dolan and George 
Fuller Golden, who borrowed the 
idea fr6m the English club, “The 
Water Rats.” 

Equity was organized May 26, 
1913, by Albert Brunning, Charles 
Coburn, Frank Gillmore, Milton 
Grant Stewart and William 
Harcourt. It was an outgrowth of 
the Actors Society of America. 


The Lambs Club was organized 
at Brown’s chophouse (Brown was 
an actor) at his first place on 4th 
avenue. 

McIntyre became 


and Heath 


longer | partners in San Antonio, in 1874. 
of | 


Primrose and West joined hands 
in 1872 and first appeared with 
Simmons and Slocum’s Minstrels 
in Philadelphia. 

The Rentz-Santly show was the 
first burlesque. 

Television was first publicly in- 
troduced at  Proctor’s’. theatre, 
Schenectady, N. Y., May 22, 1930, 
by Dr. E. E. W. Alexanderson, who 
developed it for the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

First 

m 
1907. 


published review of a 
was in VARIETY Jan. 19, 
It was reviewed at Pastor's 


court. | theatre, N. Y., and it was called 


“The Life of a Cowboy.” There 


its 50% interest in the Orpheum Were no credits for the author, 


to Fox-Kansas City, subsid of Na- | Producer 
In return, the NT | actors. 
circuit is surrendering its half in- | 


tional Theatres. 


terest in the Main Street theatre 
to RKO. 
Under 


the agreement, 


both | N. Y. 


and director, or the 

Electric lights were first used 
to light a theatre at Harry Ilill’s 
concert hall on Houston street, 


In this same place the first 


houses will be operated as first-. Meeting of the Salvation Army in 


runs. Government gave its pre- 
liminary consent to the breakup. 


U Reabsorbs 16m Dept. 
To Protect 35m Opposish 


After a two-year trial-run in the 
distribution of theatrical 16m films 
| domestically through United World 
| Films, its wholly-owned — subsid, 
| Universal has decided to 





/its regular 
Harold 


sales 
Sugarman, 


with him. 


incor- | Stone, 
|porate the department again into | used “nickelodeon” after his split 
organization. _ with Stone. He opened it on Scol- 
head of the lay 
dept., as a result has moved into | Stone’s Museum, Boston. 
| U's domain, taking his 16m_pro- 
| gram 


! 


Henceforth, he | clown) 


America took place. 

The N. Y. Palace theatre opened 
March 25, 1913, and “big time” 
ended there May 7, 1932, On the 


opening bill were Ed Wynn, Hy 
Meyer, Milton Pollock & Co. 
four Vannis, Otto Gygi and Tay- 


lor Holmes. 

“Ach Du Lieber Augustine” was 
the first waltz ever composed, in 
1770. 

William Austin, of Austin and 
Boston, coined and _ first 


Square, near Austin and 


Pastor’s first theatre (he was & 
was on the Bowery. His 


will be directly under the super- | last was on 14th street near Third 
vision of William A. Scully, U's | avenue. 


distribution veepee. 
Reabsorption of the 16m wing of 


customers. It’s figured that keep- 
ing both gauges of pictures in the 


| Same dept. will keep the conflicts 
j}to a minimum. 





Pix Express Rates Up 

Washington. 
Rail express rates for films and 
theatre equipment will go up un- 
der new Interstate Commerce 
Commission rates. Commission an- 
nounced that in the east and south 
rates are being brought up to the 


This means increases per 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


The first matinee ever given in 
America was on July 4, 1827, at 
the Old Bowery theatre, N. Y. 

The Mount Vernon Gardens was 
the first summer pavillion theatre. 
It opened in 1800, in N. Y. Co- 
lumbia Garden. The second sum- 
mer theatre, opened in N. Y. In 


1823, at Broadway and Prince 
'street, and later became Niblo’s 
Garden. 


The first American circus began 
at Somers, N. Y., when Hackaliah 
Bailey exhibited “BET,” the first 
elephant ever brought to America. 


Afterwards, with some strolling 
acrobats, the American circus, 
took form. 


Loie Fuller originated the skirt 
dance; Papinta the mirror dance, 


|Ameta the fire dance, Helen Kane 


100 | the boop boop-a-doop, Bee Palmer 


Ibs. from 1c to 99¢ on various tariff | the shimmy dance and Pat Rooney 


schedules, 


iI the waltz clog. 
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“The Killers” and “The Naked City.’ 


Screenplay by Daniel Fuchs: 
Based upon the novel by Don Tracy 


} ' EB Directed by ROBERT. SIODMAK 


Produced by MICHEL KRAIKE fie 





Universal-International presents 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, » 
the FIGHTING O'FLYNN 


co-starring 


HELENA CARTER + RICHARD GREENE 
wm PATRICIA MEDINA 


Screenplay by Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
and Robert Thoeren « From the novel 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy « Directed 
by Arthur Pierson « Produced by 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr. 
A Fairbanks Co., Inc. Picture 





COMING HITS 


Universal-International presents 


Mark Hellinger’s choice to follow his 
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Universal -International presents 


THE LIFE OFRiuEY A 


Starring 


WILLIAM BENDIX as Riley 


“ An Irving Brecher Production 
with JAMES GLEASON - BILL GOOD 

WIN 

BEULAH BONDI - RICHARD LONG 

and “DIGGER O’DELL"” (ohn Brown) 


Written and Directed by 
IRVING BRECHER 
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» Universal-International presents - { 


Nees Uc AOS THE AVE 


with STEPHEN McNALLY 


BARBARA WHITING * SUE ENGLAND 
And Introducing ‘‘THE DUKES” 
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Screenplay by Maxwell Shane and 
Dennis Cooper * Adapted by Irving 
Shulman from his novel, ‘‘The Amboy 
Dukes'* » Produced: and. Directed by 
"MAXWELL. SHANE 
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Tno-oTHER MoT 
HAS RECEIVED SUCH ACCLAIM! 


LIFE MAGAZINE said: “A work of genius both overpowering and comprehensible . . . pictorial magnifi- 
cence.’ LOOK MAGAZINE said: “One of the screen's most exciting experiences.’”’ TIME MAGAZINE said: 
“The screen is indeed adequate to Shakespeare at his greatest...and Director-Actor Olivier’s ‘Hamlet’ 


is the proof.” 


new YO : 
“Will be one of the great pop- 


ular pictures of our time.” — N.Y. Times 


“A miraculous achievement. 
~N.Y¥. Datly New's 


perRoiT—71H WEEK 
“One of the most —— en- 
tertainments of our time , - perhaps 


the best movie we've ever seen.” 
— Detrott Times 


gosto 


“A monumental achieve- 
ment.” — Boston Herald 
“One of the most impressive and ab- 
sorbing pictures of the century.” 


— Boston Traveler 


A J. ARTHUR RANK ‘ENTERPRISE 
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by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


A TWO CITIES FILM 
Under the management of Filippo Del Giudice 


Produced and Directed by 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 


Released by Universal- International 


SPONSORED BY THE THEATRE GUILD 





i 





and across the country: 


AnTa—6 WEEKS 


ATLANTA=6S- 


“The best film in our time.” 
— Atlanta Constitution 


ncisco—9TH WEEK 


SAN FRA 
“A film masterpiece of magni- 
ficent strength." — Sau Francisco Examiner 


EK 
wasHINGTON, p.¢.—t2TH we 


“Perhaps the greatest movie 
of all time.” — Washington Star 


eK 
Los 4 anceces—iitH we 


“Will receive the plaudits of 
the world.” — Los Angeles Examiner 


"Epochal.” — Los Angeles Times 


% 





curcago—714 WEEE 


“A new triumph in. movie- 
moking.” — Chicago Daily Tribune 


“The most brilliant presentgtion of 
Shakespeare ever to reach the screen.” 
~ Chicago Herald American 


pHILADELPHIA—-7 7H WEEK 
“A ‘Hamlet’ to be treasured. “ 


~ Philadelphia luguirer 


PITTSBURGH —IOTH WEEK 


“Probably the finest ‘Hamlet’ 
of our time.” — Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





CLEVELAND—1ITH WEEK 








"The greatest movie ever 
made.” — Cleveland Press 
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HOLLYWOOD ON A GLOBAL 


WHITE MULE AND CALICO. 


(Before | Came Down From the Mountain) | 


By JULIAN T. ABELES | 
| 


(Special Copyright Counsel to Loew’s, 20th Century-Fox and 
Universal Pictures) 


About 20 families of colored folk lived on a tract of wasteland out- | 
side Little Rock. With endless effort they eked out half an existence | 
by raising cotton. Each year they would buy their small needs from | 
a commission merchant, a disliked character in Little Rock. He charged 
them enough, and added the amount to his open mortgage on their 
properties and crops. Then he would take the cotton as it was picked, 
have it ginned and baled and send it by boat to Memphis for sale. 
After sundry charges and deductions, a trivial balance might be cred- 
ited on the mortgage. 

He heard that the new Iron Mountain Shops wodld be built near 
this tract of land. The next day he served notice to foreclose all the 
mortgages unless paid within two days. Scruples he had none. But 
he had hundreds of bales of cotton on the wharf, waiting for the boat 
to take them up the river on the morrow. It was the spring of the year, 
and within a week or so the melting snow in the far-away Rockies | 
would send a torrent of water whirling down the Arkansas River, 
carrying all before it. It came that very night. Sweeping the cotton 
bales from the wharf, ripping off the wrappings and as fate would have 
it—or in answer to the colored folks’ prayers—scattered the loose cot- 
ton all over their land. When they awoke in the morning, they were 
certain it was the Lord’s doings. He had grown and picked the cotton 
overnight to save their property. Singing their thanks to Him, they 
gathered the cotton and took it to the commission merchant to satisfy 
the mortgages, with the joyful anticipation of something to spare. 
But the commission merchant, being more materially inclined, had 
them thrown in the calaboose for alleged thievery. 


I had just returned to Little Rock from attending law school in the 
north, because of family illness. That afternoon, old Mordecai, one of 
Dad’s colored drivers, sobbed out the details. “Mr. Julian, some of 
dem’s mah kinfolks. Ah knows de Lawd done it for dem but how’s de 
court people gonna know dat, if someone dey’ll lissen to don’t tells 
dem right?” Mordecai had given me the germ of a defense. But I 
needed a lawyer who could play the part. Then I recalled just the 
individual. His name was Tom Collins. He lived in Fort Smith and 
I had heard of him while attending college in Fayetteville. He thought 
the defense was surefire and would take the case for free. 

At the trial, the prosecutor put on an “expert witness,” imported 
from Memphis. He showed by statistics that it wouid be impossible to 
raise that much cotton on that wasteland, in less than 20 years. Then 
up stood lawyer Collins. Nearly seven-foot tall, he towered over the 
judge and jury—barefoot, large deep-set soulful eyes, long white 
flowing hair and beard, and dressed for the part in a robe of black 
sackcloth. In the minds of that Ozark Mountain jury, this was surely 
an Apostle sent down from Heaven to show them the light. They 
bowed their heads in reverence. Then, in a deep, resonant voice, he 
cross-examined, the jury spellbound by his every word. 

“Do you believe in the Lord?” ‘“‘Why, of course.” ‘Do you believe 
that the Lord will protect the poor and needy from avarice and greed?” 
“Why, yes.” “Then do you doubt that the Lord, knowing of the plight 
of these harrassed, God-fearing folk, planted and picked that cotton 
to save them from Satan, appearing on this earth as that commission 
merchant?’’ The witness hesitated. Mortal or immortal, that spectre 
was not to be doubted. He had heard of the religious fervor of this 
particular sect of mountain people. Through his mind there were 
kinescoped visions of people being fed to lions in an ampitheatre and 
of harrowing tortures in a Spanish dungeon—for far less than the 
defiance of this who or whatnot. What’s more, he had his misgivings 
of a three-hour drive with one of those jurymen of their kinfolk 


through the mountains that night, to the railroad station. His misgiv- | 


ings became mortal fear, as he saw the menacing looks on the jury- 
men’s faces. 
“Certainly—no question about it—no question at all—no one could 
possibly doubt it.” 

That same night, messes of catfish and greens with possum pie 
a-plenty, were relished by happy colored folk on a little tract of 
wasteland outside Little Rock—as their voices rose in thanks: to the 
Lord and his Apostle. 

[ | 


| ES The Bad Apple 
Our house in Little Rock was on a hill. There was a large walnut 
tree in the frontyard, facing the street below. My old donkey would | 
be tied to the tree, while my little monkey frolicked in the branches 
above. It was a hot afternoon. Down the street came a trapboard 
pulled by a mule, with an old Negro asleep on the seat. The monkey 
mule kicked up, throwing the old man back in the trapboard. The 
donkey, enjoying the fun, let out a loud “hee-haw,” while the monkey 
hid in the tree. The old gent rose slowly and with an inquiring look 
_ at the donkey, “Well Ah’ll be! Donkey, Ah jes cain’t figger how you 
does it. Ah knows you might kick that walnut a bit, but how you kin 
hit that mule from way up there is far beyond me!” 
So, shaking his head dubiously, he drove off. The next day the same 
procedure. The mule is pylling the trapboard. The old guy is asleep. 
The monkey throws a walnut. -The mule kicks up. The driver is 
thrown back. The donkey lets out his “hee-haw”’ and the monkey | 
hides in the tree. This is just too much for the old man. He comes 














up the hill and stands glaring at the donkey. | 


“How come, donkey, you kin kick that walnut an’ hit that mule 
every time is jes something Ah cain't figger out for de life of me!” | 
Just then the monkey picked another walnut and hit the old Negro 
In the neck. He looked up and saw the monkey for the first time. 
Then, turning to the donkey, “See what you went and done, donkey. | 
Taught your trick to that monkey and now Ah is got the two of you 
to worry about!” 








| Pope Gregory of the Hills | 


It was October. Word of the plague spread through the mountains— 
Compulsory book larnin’. It was one cursed thing five generations of 
gs mountain folk had been immune to, and they weren't for catching 

now. 

The sheriff and his men cautiously crept up a steep slope to a little 
mountain cabin. There were 18 of school age in the family who 
nad to be taken. For five days the varmints were held off by rifle 
balls. Then lack of ammunition and food forced sad surrender. 

As the sheriff marched off the brood, he assured Maw and Paw he 
would have them back in June. In December the schoolhouse burned 
down, so back the sheriff brought them. He left them at the foot of 
the slope, wanting no part of that trip up again. Maw, seeing the chil- 
dren approaching, called out “Paw, the young’uns are back.” Paw 
Scratched his head. “Well, Ili be! Who'd a-thought it was June 
already? My misery ain’t left me yet, so I figgered it was still one of | 
them winter months. Allus could rely on it. Now how’m I gonna tell 
When to plant the crops?” 





So in a quivering voice, he gulped most emphatically, | 
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BEAN LENSINE |Somse Majors Partially Solve Exhib 


LT FOR (otha 


By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


Hollywood. 


“The world ain’t big no mo’, ao 
mo’” might be the theme song of 
Hollywood producers, as they chant 
the trend which has become big 
business all on its own. Overseas 
junketing for pictures has become 
nearly as common as a producer's 
trek to Santa Anita:opening day, 
and filmsters tell you without bat- 
ting an eye that foreign production 
is cheaper . . . frozen coin, you 
know. 


Could be, of course, and there’s | 


no denying that  picture-making 
outside territorial confines of U. S. 
has assumed the proportions of an 
avalanche. Name a studio, and it’s a 
cinch that it has at least one film 


| on its agenda foreign-made, either 


finished, currently shooting or 
scheduled. Poke your finger on a 
world map, and it’s almost certain 
that that country has been or will 
be used as a location site. 

And if it appears a flock of films 
were actually made, that’s nothing 
compared with what were talked 


about. Everybody had an idea and 
everybody was trying to make a 
deal. Comparatively few came 


through, of course. 

The past year has seen econsid- 
erable activity in Europe—Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany and France 
but 1949 will see the far reaches 
of the earth seized upon by Holly- 
wood producers for their shooting 
sites. 

Equatorial Africa is latest to 
come under produeers’ eagle eyes, 
but there’s also Japan, India, the 





Arctic. South American jungles 
likewise will see a Hollywood 
safari. 


Trio of producing.units are set 
to proceed to about the same area 
in Africa. This area covers terri- 
tory of headwaters of the Nile, and 
extends also to Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Merian C. Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack, those adventuring pro- 
ducer-cameramen of a generation 
ago, who turned out such classics 
as “Grass,” “Chang’”- and ‘Four 
Feathers” have joined forces again 
to make “The Great Adventure.” 
This will- be done for Cooper and 
John Ferd’s Argosy Films, and 
plan is for Schoedsack and Coop- 
er, with Lee Van Atta as associate 
producer, to go to Mombassa, Brit- 
ish East Africa, and head up past 
Mt. Kenya northwest to their des- 
tination. They leave Hollywood in 
March or April. 

Frank Buck goes to same terri- 

(Continued on page 274) 


Collusion’ By Nixing Auction Bidding 


+ 





date 
nounced Oscar Homolka has been 
inked for the father role in Paul- 
ette Goddard starrer. 


producer Philip Yordan. 


cities where Variety Club Tents are 


Total cost of “Samson” 
at $2,900,000, 


* Steadily-mounting problem of 
exhibitor collusion on competitive 
bids has been partially solved by 
some majors—through the simple 
expedient of eliminating the bid- 
ding process wherever it looks as 
though exhibs aren’t playing fair. 

Since films are sold through bids 
only in competitive situations, the 
majors are still prohibited from 
selling all their product to a single 
exhibitor through fear of an anti- 
trust action from the competing 
exhib. As an alternative in those 
situations where exhibs have been 


Homolka for ‘Lucasta’ 


Hollywood. 
set Jan. 10 starting 
“Anna Luecasta” and an- 


Columpia 
on 


Irving Rapper will direct for 





‘Bad Boy’ Opens Feb. 23 


In 500 Spots; Variety found to be ganging up, con- 
? sequently, the majors are now 


Clubs to Shere in Biz 


Hollywood. 
Paul Short’s “Bad Boy,” based 
on activities of Variety Club’s Boys 
Ranch, will bow Feb. 22 in the 43 


either splitting their product be- 
tween the two competing houses or 
else selling it, via an ordinary deal, 
to whichever exhib will offer the 
best terms. 

Latter method, while similar to 


; : -~ bidding in that both exhibs have 
located. Following day it opens in 


Ree hnwuiil de Pein Ted tly |3 chance at the same _ picture, 
ee ee ee ate Na eer eae ad doesn’t entail the formal closed 
of Paramount, N ationa ieatre bids adhered to by the distribs in 
and Warner chains. Preem coin- 


the actual bidding procedure. Un- 
der the system, a salesman con- 
tacts each exhib as soon as a pic- 
ture is available, to talk terms, re- 
porting back to his branch man- 
ager who then sets the deal. 


cides with publication of “To Hell 
and Back,” by Audie Murphy, who 
starred in the film. 

Premiere admissions will range 
from $1.50 to $10, with local tents 
sharing in the gross on a sliding Through that method, the exhibs 
scale arrangement that reaches aS have wearer little chance to get to- 
0 as 50° in some cases. Short, gether on terms, thereby giving the 
who made the film at the sugges- majors a surefire system of. by- 
tion of Bob O’Donnell and Attor- passing any collusion. 


ney-General Tom Clark, has set a elk has ‘ — 
total of 8,500 guaranteed playdates| Most instances of collusion have 
come not from exhibitors offering 


thus far. Producer’s deal with Al- *“" — , : 
lied Artists calls for sales super- practically the same Serms for a 
vision by himself, with distributor picture, but from their not bidding 
to take care of physical handling |@t all. Competing exhibs have 
only. already given up the idea of turn- 
Ex-GI’s forthcoming story of his ing in similar bids, since one of 
war experiences, “To Hell and them is always certain to get stuck 
Back.” is to be released in Texas With his bid. If it’s higher than he 
and throughout the country on the ©a” afford to pay, he has no re- 
course, since the courts prohibit 


same dates as the film’s release by | ©0'® : . : 
publishers Henry Holt. Murphy, distribs from making an_ adjust- 
ment on a bid. 


Anion theatres, will alo S2P°2" | CEBRATTAR PLANS BIG 
ROCKY MT. EXPANSION 


Antonio theatres, will also appear 
Denver. 


at local bookshops to autograph 
copies. Theatres will be urged to 
plug the book in return for plugs 
for the film in bookstore windows. 

Gibraltar Enterprises, which al- 
ready owns more than 40 theatres 
in the Rocky Mountain area, plans 

building at least four more houses 


‘SAMSON’ AT $2,900,000, 
6006 UNDER BUDGET and three drive-ins. Company re- 


Hollywood. 
Despite _a series of mishaps, | 116 §70-seat El Paseo and 680-seat 
Cecil D. DeMille’s “Samson and 41.09 both in Santa Fe. Remodeling 
is planned on other houses. 


Delilah” was completed on sched- 
Jec. ‘ 600,000 der the “ieitee 2 ; 

ae See. Ss es Drive-ins will be built at Casper, 

Wyo., another near Santa Fe, and 


deluxer’s original budget. 
“iné i led the saving. 
rae seer fete ee ee one at Scottsbluff, Neb. Latter two 
will be 350-car ones. 


1S 














was fixed 
Proposed 890-seat house at Silver 
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DIRECTOR 


In Release 
“MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS” 







City, N. M., will cost $140,000. 
There will be 350 seats added in 
remodeling at Silco, Silver City. 

New 800-seater at Raton, N. M., 
will cost $125,000. Building that 
will house a theatre to replace the 
burned-out Craig, Craig, Colo., is 
ready, and the house will be fin- 
,ished by spring. Plans have been 
| drawn for a 689-seat house at Soc- 
| orro, N. M., to cost $90,000, and a 
| $185,000 remodel job on the Rialto, 
, Loveland, Colo. 


| Company is remodeling the Val- 
iley, Fowler, recently purchased, 
| and the Teton, Powell, Wyo., is get- 
|ting a doubled seating capacity to 
| 732. It also is facelifting the Rivi- 
; era, Gering, Neb., and the Grove, 
Gering. 





Goldens’ Comic Strip Pic 


Edward A. Golden and son, Rob- 





ert, have closed a deal with the 
|} N. Y. Herald Tribune for film 
‘rights to “Penny,” cartoon strip 


created by Harry Haenigsen and 
'syndicated to 88 papers. Production 
on the initial “Penny” pic is slated 
to roll this winter, for release next 
fall. 

This is the second picture deal 
i ‘closed by the Golden office within 
|the past few months. Previous film, 
| ‘Guilty of Treason,” based on the 
Overseas Press Club European 
roundup, “As We See It,” is also 
scheduled for early 1949 produc- 
| tlon, 


ST eer 


In Production 
“DEAR WIFE” 
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NOT A WASTED WORD 


|_ _______. By JEROME WEIDMAN ———— 

Terence Willett, the distinguished novelist, sat at the 
Duncan Phyfe desk in his Early American study and 
stared at his postwar typewriter. . 

It was an electric machine and brand new, because his 
last novel had been a selection of The 
Thursday Afternoon Book Club, but 
Willett’s concentrated gaze was noi 
held by the beautifully molded mass 
of richly gleaming metal, out of which 
came a low, steady hum not unlike 
that made by a vacuum cleaner in 
action. 

As a matter of fact, Willett was not 
even staring at the sheet of white 
Hammermill bond rising stiffly from 
the platen; he had given up using 
yellow copy paper for his first drafts 
shortly after he won the Pulitzer 
Prize 

Willett’s troubled glance was fixed on one of his sev- 
eral, handsome, leather-bound scrapbooks. It was propped 
against the ebony ‘pipe rack he had bought after his first 
movie sale. The scrapbook was open at a page on which 
was mounted a newspaper clipping; Willett had been call- 
ing them press cuttings ever since he had sold the British 
rights to his second novel. The clipping was a review of 
Willett’s last book by Wynne Lawrence, the influential 
daily critic for the N. Y. Blade 

Willett’s lips moved worriedly as, for the sixth or 
seventh time that morning, he read: 

“It is deplorable that, in an age where only he who runs 
may properly be said to have the opportunity to read, a 
novelist of Mr. Willett’s potential stature and far from 
niggardly experience should not yet have sloughed off 
the undisciplined and embarrassingly youthful ineptness 
of redundant verbiage; in point of actual fact, it is dis- 
tinctly shocking that a writer with so much to recommend 
him. with so much solid achievement behind him and so 
much promise ahead of him, should not yet have dis- 
ciplined himself to the use of that spare, stripped, leanly 
muscular prose, in which not a word is wasted, employed 
by all the giants of letters, from the beginning of time, 
to coinpose their imperishable works.” 

Terence Willett’s troubled glance shifted, from Mr. 
Lawrence's stern rebuke, to the page in his typewriter 
on which the novelist had pecked out: 

“She sat down beside her and took her hand in hers.” 

The sentence had looked all right a little while ago, 
before Willett, pausing to light his pipe, had begun absent- 
ly to thumb the scrapbook and it had fallen open to Mr. 
Wynne Lawrence's review. The sentence on the sheet of 
Hammerhill bond looked far from all right now. Willett 
cast another uneasy glance at the scrapbook, counted the 
words in the sentence he had just written, crossed them 
all out, and wrote: 

“She sat down and took her hand in hers.” 


That brought the sentence down to nine words. Nothing 
could be more spare, more stripped, more leanly muscu- 
lar than that. With a smile of satisfaction, Willett struck 
a match and brought it to the bow! of his pipe. 

The smile of satisfaction started to fade and, just as 
it began to take on the unmistakable contours of a puz- 
zied scowl, Terence Willett said, “Ouch!” The flame had 
reached the tender flesh of his thumb. 
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He flung away the match, put the injured finger into 
his mouth, and frowned at the sentence. It was leaner, 
all right, but Willett found himself wondering what it 
meant. Who had taken whose hand? Uneasily, Willett 
fumbled for his notebook. He leafed nervously through 
the scrawled pages until, with a gasp of relief, he found 
the list of names he had invented for his characters. He 
studied them for a long moment, then turned back to 
the humming machine. Again he crossed out what he had 
written and, very carefully, he typed: 

“Amy sat down beside Regina and Amy took Regina’s 
hand in Amy’s.” 

Willett read it over several times. Then he nodded to 
himself. It was clear enough now. Willett leaned back 
and blew out his breath in a long, relaxed sigh. A fierce 
shower of singed tobacco dust filled the room. The dis- 
tinguished novelist had forgotten to take the pipe out of 
his mouth. 

He did so now. Anyway, he tried to do so. The pipe 
claitered to the floor as Terence Willett uttered an ex- 
plosive monosyllable that would have raised the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee's collective eyebrows: he had seized the 
pipe with his burned thumb. on which an angry blister 
was coming up. 

Willett shoved the thumb back into his mouth, kicked 
the pipe across the room and, using his left hand, he 
brushed the tobacco crumbs from his lap. Willett did it 
without looking. His eyes, in which a hard, bright gleam 
was beginning to flicker, were fixed on Mr. Wynne Law- 
rence’s review. 

From the mounted clipping, Willett turned back to the 
sentence he had just rewritten. His lips. slightly com- 
pressed, moved stiffly as he counted. %.e revised sen- 
tence was now twelve words long. 

As he started to utter again the explosive monosyllable, 
Willett’s glance was caught by something on his lap. 
Appalled, he saw that the process of brushing away the 
crumbs of tobacco had left several long black streaks of 
smudged carbon on the crcamy,. expensive flannel. The 
monosyllable, rising once again to his compressed lips, 
stopped. Willett had suddenly become aware of an in- 
terse silence in the room. 

! orrified, he stared at the brand new electric type- 
wricr. It hed stopped humming. The shower of singed 
tobzcco had done something to the motor, or the gears, 
or whatever it was that made electric typewriters hum. 

Dipping down desperately to peer under the keyboard. 
Terence Willett’s injured thumb brushed across the space 
bar. At once, even as he winced with pain, the silent 
motor sprang into renewed life. The carriage, moving 
dutifully and propelled, as advertised, by the one-six- 
teenth of one horsepower motor, caught the crouched 
Terence Willett neatly on the side of his head. The dis- 
tinguished novelist jumped wildly, teetered crazily, and 
clawed at the desk to recapture his balance. As he fe!! 

the ebony pipe rack crashed to the floor beside him, shat 


tering itself and approximately $200 worth of laboriously 
broken-in, straight grain briar. 

Sucking his burned thumb, probing delicately at the 
lump rising on his bruised temple, blinking his eyes 
dazedly to dispel the ringing pain in his ears, Terence 
Willett saw his wife standing in the doorway. 

“Good God.” she said, staring at the wreckage in which 
he lay. “What on earth are you doing there?” : 

“Never mind.” Terence Willett said with dignity as he 
struggled to his feet. “What are you doing here? 

“The paper just came, and I wanted to show you Wynne 
Lawrence’s review of that novel everybody was talking 
about at dinner the other night,” his wife said, holding 
out a folded back copy of the N. Y. Blade. “I thought 
you'd be interested.” | 
"Terence Willett reached for the paper, winced, took it 
with his other hand, and read: 

“It is a matter for rejoicing that, at long last, a writer 
has come forward who, coolly disregarding that irritat- 
ingly spare, stripped, leanly muscular prose which has 
become the depressing hallmark of so much that is writ- 
ten in our frenetic day, as though our novelists felt that 
only he who runs has the opportunity to read—it is, to 
repeat, a matter for rejoicing, indeed for dancing in the 
streets. to come upon a writer who dares to employ once 
again that wonderfully rich, lushly embroidered, un- 
ashamedly redundant prose in which, unlike the present 
dav’s devotees of that cult which eschews at all costs 
the wasted word, the giants of letters, from the beginning 
of time, composed their imperishable works.” 

The N. Y. Blade dropped gently among the fragments 
of ebony pipe rack and the pieces of straight grain briar. 

“Well. really,” Terence Willett’s wife said icily. “If I 
hadn’t thought you'd be interested, I wouldn't have 
bothered to come in and—Terence!” Her voice rose.. “Ter- 
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ence. for God’s sake!” she cried. “That desk cost $600!” 





For Laughing Out Loud 


By PAUL GERARD SMITH 

You are listening to a guy who has been an active in- 
gredient in two wars. From each one he came home to 
what intellectual people call an ‘‘aftermath.”’ 

Each of the aftermaths was peculiarly similar in most 
details—same beefs—same investigations—same housing 
shortage—same high prices—same haste to unsoldier one’s 
self and start in pursuit of the elusive buck. But there 
was one big difference. 

At the end of the first war I returned to find a nation 
of laughing people, happy because the clambake was over. 
The universal slogan seemed to be, ‘““Whoopee—Let’s go!” 
And to add to the general don’t-give-a-damn-and-to-hell- 
with-tomorrow spirit that prevailed, we went for one of 
the funniest gags ever pulled: Prohibition. It was a daffy 
time. People did daffy things. Broadway was abuzz with 
great shows that attracted great crowds. Everybody was 
happy. And then indicated it by laughing at the slightest 
excuse—right out loud, in front of everybody. The laugh- 
ter sounded good and it spread all over and made it a gay 
and happy time indeed. 

But on my return from this last and more recent mis- 
take, I found a different setup. No laughter. Whispers, 
suspicions, finger-pointings. chips-on-shoulders, but no 
laughter, It had been replaced by a thing called “fear.” 

Yes, sir, folks are scared to laugh. It attracts attention. 
Besides, anyone who hears you laughing, instantly be- 
comes highly sensitive, and instead of joining in as here- 
tofore, he becomes suspicious that your laughter is di- 
rected at him, personally; that you have gone out of your 
way to pick him out of the crowd to ridicule. The chances 
are he knows in his heart he’s a pretty ridiculous guy, but 
he aims to keep it secret and try to sell the idea that he’s 
somebody he ain’t. And the way he keeps it secret is by 
painting himself vermillion and instafling neon lights on 
his silly habits—then the bum resents it if somebody hap- 
pens to chuckle at something entirely different in passing. 

Yes sir, you gotta be careful these days. What used to 
be known as good natured kidding has now elevated itself 
to the importance of an international incident. You 
dassen’t say: “All the darkies are a weepin’” any more. 
It’s gotta be “all the people.” It hurts feelings. If the 
Palace were open and two yucks came out and sang “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas,” the International Fruit Co. would 
send a diplomat to Washington to declare war on Albee. 
Ben Welch would have to talk with a brogue—and then 
the micks would get sore. Eddie Leonard would have to 
white up. The organized blondes would raise hell with 
Jesse Lasky s Red Heads. And Fink’s Mules would be in 
receipt of communications from the Herse Breeders of 
om asking Fink what he meant by such discrimina- 
ion. 











Everybody Too Self-Conscious? | 








We used to go round iooking for laughs. Nowadays it 
ag folks go round looking for something to get sore 
about. 


Some years back there was in Santa Monica Canyon a 
club. It was called the Uplifters club. Its membership 
was mainly tycoons, magnates, millionaires, landed gentry, 
counsellors-at-law, the judiciary and legal brains of Los 
Angeles. They banded together way back when—a small 
group—because one of them played the piano, one sang 
bass, one was funny and all of them were thirsty. And 
the club grew until it took over enough acreage in Rustic 
Canyon so that the ultra mob could play polo at one end 
and the results had to be sent to the clubhouse by pony 
express. And when they got there nobody gave a damn— 
they were too busy having fun. 

The club members extended welcome arms to showfolks. 
They took in such doleful people as Will Rogers, Vic 
Moore, Irvin Cobb and a host of other pallbearers. They 
liked to have them handy, because they liked to laugh— 
you know those laughs that start in the lower regions and 
bust out like well nudged jet bombs. spreading their jovi- 
ally contagious repercussions to all within earshot. They 
welcomed guys who played banjos, and sang, and made 
funny noises, and gave hotfoots, and pulled chairs out 
from under you. I remember one year Mike Lange paid 
200 bucks for the rental of an elephant. He turned it 
loose in the dining room in the hope it would commit a 
nuisance in someébody’s souffle. 


Each year we had an outing. Nowadays it would be 
called a blitz. It lasted for three days 


Yes. for 362 days—363 in leap year—these Souther 


How Long Can They Be? 


(Historical Novels Over 1,000 Pages Long 
Should Be Declared Out of Bounds!) 


By BENNETT CERF 


Horace Flutterbee was a novelist who brought joy to 
frustrated housewives, children of eight, and book-club 
proprietors with his standardized, sexladen historical ro. 
mances in the best bust-and-bottom manner. “The Blade 
of Sir Blatherskite” was 1,007 pages 
long. “The Rape of Lady Liederkranz” 
ran to 1,224, and “The Loves of Adam 
Bidet” bumbled on to 1,410. A free 
truss was given with every copy of 
“Adam Bidet,” on the theory that 
everybody who tried to lift a copy 
would need one. 

Flutterbee’s publisher felt that his 
author had gone too far, however 
when the script of “Naked in King 
Charles’ Court” turned out to be twice 
as long as “Adam Bidet.” It was 
delivered by the 20-mule team that 
once hauled borax. 

“Do you know what it costs to produce a book of this 
length today?” blustered the publisher. “We'd have to 
price it at $8 a copy to break even. If it’s ever filmed 
they'll have to serve free lunches and dinners to audiences 
who want to see it through. I think our editor Blivens 
better cut it a bit. Nothing serious, you understand— just 
600 or 700 pages.” 

Flutterbee took this about as quietly as expected, mak- 
ing scarcely more uproar than a crowd of 80,000 seeing 
an underdog home team score a winning touchdown in 
the final five seconds of play. 

“Not a word comes out,” he shrieked. “Editors always 
want to mutilate masterpieces. They hate great authors 
like me because we represent what thev’d like to be 
themselves. I refuse to be crucified to salve the ego of 
some disappointed Dostoyevsky. They didn’t cut ‘The 
Brothers Karamazov,’ and you're not going to cut ‘Naked 
in King Charles’ Court’.” 

Fditor Blivens, the advertising manager, and the pub- 
lisher himself pleaded for cuts until they were blue in 
the face, and Horace Flutterbee asked meaningfully for 
the telephone number of Simon & Scuster. “You win.” 
groaned the publisher. “Your book will go to press with 
every last comma intact.” “And every last cliche,” added 
Blivens under his breath. Flutterbee departed with an 
air of tridmph and a dinner date with the new blonde 
receptionist. 

There is only one thing to add to this story. “Naked 
in King Charles’ Court” was duly published and distributed 
to the 4,000,000 members of the God-Forbid-You-Should- 
Have-to-Think Book Club. Editor Blivens kept his feelings 
in check until he read the review by Edmund Orville 
Bazoom in the New Amsterdam Magazine. “Flutterbee’s 
new novel,” thundered Bazoom, “cried out for blue-pen- 
cilling. What good are editors who fail to perform the 
function for which they supposedly are hired’? Had a 
competent editor ruthlessly deleted the last 14 chapters 
o «6 Gtt., ete.” 

Editor Blivens walked quietly into the bathroom and 
cut his throat. 





Bennett Cerf 





California gentry carried on in their businesslike Peck- 
sniffian and Babbitty way. Then for three days they ad- 
journed to the canyon, where they put on old clothes, let 
their hair down and each one became a Ritz Brother. 
Mayhem and hokum reigned supreme. One year i wet the 
audience down with a fire hose. One year two tractors 
bulldozed the entire set of “Romeo and Juliet” into the 
Los Angeles river and left Juliet, in the person of Fred 
Santley, dangling from a sycamore tree. 


| He’s the Kid That Started It 2a 


And then Hitler walked into Czechoslovakia. The mem- 
bers began to wonder about each other's birthplace; they 
began to whisper about the other fellow’s politics. 


Don't go down looking for the Uplifters club any more. 
There’s a name and a building still there. But there 
hasn't been a laugh in the grove since the Mad Mustache 
went beserk. The wind has a melancholy sound as it 
soughs through the trees. 

Laughing suddenly went out of style. You mustn't 
chuckle any more, same as ladies are old hat if their 
knees show. It has effected everything, but mainly the 
theatre. 

Today to be acceptable to the general modern crowd, 
a play must be psycopathically incomprehensible. It must 
concern prostitution, juvenile pregnancy, black market 
fathers, frustrated mothers, oppressed minorities, sadism, 
masochism, sex in reverse or people who dream in Tech- 
nicolor, or it is not highly recommended. If it provokes 
laughter it is undignified, unserious, crass, vulgar, outre 
and anyone who admits liking it nominates himself a 
moron. If it has a simple story about people and ordinary 
things, and it can be understood—it stinks. 


We'll get over it. You can’t keep a good laugh down. 
People are looking for them, but when they find them 
they're ashamed to use them. They label themselves 
lowbrows. 


And yet a laugh in time can work miracles. Mussolini 
took his first step towards the garage, where they hung 
him upside down when he put on that little Ethiopian 
King’s coat of Lion Skin and had his picture took. It 
showed him up for the clown he was and the laugh it 
started was the beginning of the end. . 

If Hitler’s suspenders had busted while he was dancing 
around the Surrender Car in the newsreel, the war would 
have ended in a wow. 

If Molotov ever gets the hiccups while in the midst of 
a vitriolic speech, you can write Russia off that second. | 

If we had more belly laughs ‘we’d have fewer ulcers 
and heart.conditions. When people ain’t afraid to laugh 
they ain’t afraid of nothin’. Some day soon laughing }S 
going to come back into style. It’s the only form of en- 
joyment you don’t have to pay taxes on. Besides laugh- 
ing is a Godlike quality. The Creator must have a sense 
of humor. He created the greatest collection of clowns 
ever assembled—the human race. And if you don’t think 
each of us is something to laugh at, you're blind, dum), 
egotistical or guilty of personal discrimination. P 

_ high time we got next to ourselves, for laughing out 
oud, 
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Some Wild Publicity Escapades In 
The Wilder Days of the Silents 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 


Hollywood. 


Bebe Daniels went speeding 
through the sleepy little town of 


Santa Ana, at 50 miles an hour. | 


The year was 1921. The star 
was deliberately daring the cops 
to nab her, as a publicity stunt for 
Paramount’s “The Speed Girl,” in 
which she toplined and which was 
being released by Par that year. 
The gendarmes caught up with her, 
as planned, and she drew a 10-day 
jail sentence. 

Miss Daniels got daily brezks in 
every paper in the ceuntry during 
her incarceration. The s ory was 
kept alive from day to da; ty hav 
ing other Par stars bring her phv- 
nograph machines, frilly curtains 
to cover up the unsightly bars of 
her cell, rocking chairs, eleciric 
fans and other’ luxuries. She 
turned the ja:lhouse into a couniry 
club. She gut so much loot they 
had to give her an extra cell for 
the overflow 

But that, alas, was 1921. Things 
xre different today. Big business 
that it is, the film industry is hap- 
pier with conformists than with 
cut-up actors. Par, the same studio 
that arranged through its press 
agents for Miss Daniels’ brush with 
the Santa Ana cops, now frowns 
on such practices. Yes, things are 
different today. 

Conformists weren’t wanted ’way 
back when, the files show. A 
decorous actor was as out of place 
in the hills of Hollywood as Ingrid 
Bergman in a seven-day western. 
And then, all of a sudden, stories 
started to appear relating the hap- 
py home lives of the town’s sturdy 
citizens. Overnight the hooligans 
became burghers and squires, and 
Times and Life appeared on the 
scene to expose as phony the pub- 
licity stunts that previously had 
been taken as gospel by the avid 
public. 

} News-Wise Stars | 

The purpose of this story isn’t 
to disparage today’s glamor list. 
There are still plenty of stars who 
know u0w to be their own best 
press agents, including such fig- 
ures as Marlene Dietrich, Tyrone 
Power, Clark Gable, Lana Turner 
and Joan Crawford. It should be 
noted, however, that some of these 
are holdovers from earlier days. 
The percentage seems io be in 
favor of the oldtimers: 

FLASHBACK 


John Barrymore married Dolores 
Costello and the newspapers were 


still screaming for copy two weeks | 


after the ceremony. Later Barry- 
more went on a cruise with his 
ex-wife, Miciiael Strange, and her 


new husband, in addition to John’s | 
and Michael’s daughter, Diana. The | 
eight-column spreads were legion. | 
The Profile tended his legend care- | 
Selznick | 
staged a-dilly of a duel on the lawn) 


fully. He and Myron 


of the Ambassador in 1928 that 
was great copy too. 


Wally Reid drove north, picking | 


up five cases of eggs in San Jose 
en route, and took an eighth floor 
suite in San Francisco’s Palace Ho- 
tel, from the window of which he 
pelted the pedestrians. 

Fatty Arbuckle lengthened the 
chassis and drive shaft of his Stand- 
ard a full 30 inches. It was so long 
he couldn't park it. 

Gloria Swanson was chauffeured 
to a Grauman’s Chinese premiere 


seated on a throne specially built | 


atop her car. 

Tom Mix arrived at the same 
shindig in a white stage coach, 
drawn by six white horses. Mix 
also had a white Stuz with hand- 
tooled leather fittings. It had horns 
built into the front. He owned 
180 suits, among them a gross of 
White serge outfits with which he 
wore black patent leather hand- 
tooled boots -and 10-gallon som- 
breros with black patent leather 


bindings. He would put on a shoot-| 
in public at the) 


ing exhibition 
drop of a hat. 


Mae Murray’s chauffeur and foot-. 
man wore white dusters with four-| 
inch baby blue cuffs, lapels, but-) 


tons and piping, to match the glam- 
orous one’s Rolls Royce. Miss Swan- 
son, miffed, ordered two Rollses. 


Miss Murray topped Miss Swanson | 


with a third. Total outlay for Miss 
Murray’s stable of three: $60,000. 


Douglas Fairbanks could always | 
insure a headline when things were | 


dull by applying at the Beverly 
Hills police station for a permit 


to carry a gun. Miss Pickford, he 


Said, had been receiving threaten- 


ing letters and he had to protect 
er. 

_ Stages of success in Hollywood: 
bird bath, fish pond, swimming pool 


with alternating hot and cold water 


Harold Licyd topped ‘em all by 
installing an electric. waterfall with 
a 200-foot drop. 

Lottie Pickford threw a Christ- 
mas party that went rather badly. 
In the confusion someone was ac- 
cused of throwing a potted tree 
that weighed 400 pounds. 


C. C. Julian, the oil man. drove 
around town in an orchid Rolls 
that the Rolls people tried to buy 
back from him. They couldn't 
stand the sight of their dignified 
hunk of machinery going Holly- 
wood. 

Rudolph Valentino got 
a bulb-type horn, when he was 
making “Cobra,” that extendec 
from the driver’s seat, down the 
fender, and over the spare and 
bumper. When the Great Lover 
honked the contraption the snake- 
head at the end of the tube opened 
its mouth and rattled its tongue. 
Twenty-two years after his death, 
tourists are still gaping at his fabu 
lous home, The Falcon’s Lair, and 
at his monument in Hollywood 
Cemetery. 

Louis B. Maver, who demonstrat- 
ed this las‘ Dec. 4 that his head- 
line-swiping abilities are keen as 
ever by a dramatic elopement with 
Lorena Danker, had license plate 
1-M-1 in the old days. The then 
Mrs. Mayer had 1-M-2. 


| Pix and Politics —_| 


himself 


Those were the days when you 
fought over the plates with the low 
numbers. Mayer was also chairman 
of the Republican Central Com- 
mittee and a frequent White House 
visitor, in addition to being deputy 
fire warden of Beverly Hills, com- 
plete with siren. 

Jim Tully knocked out John Gil- 


| bert in front of the Vine Street 


Brown Derby. Gilbert got himself 
a 10-day stretch in the Beverly 
Hills jail when he showed up to 
register a compiaint against some- 
body and forgot who it was. When 
Mayer got him released after 24 
hours he still couldn’t remember 
what his beef was. 

Pin-pointing the exhibitionism of 
the era, Wilson Mizner said, “A 
trip through Hollywood is like a 
trip through a sewer in a glass- 


| bottom boat.” 


Then came the morals clauses. 

On second thought, maybe our 
present-day recalcitrants aren't so 
bad after all. 





Hollywood. 

One day early in the year 1915, 
a tall young man followed by a 
half dozen dignified, solemn- 
visaged Negroes entered the Los 
Angeles City Hall and proceeded 
to the office of the Chief of Po- 
lice. The tall, young man then 
vanished as the delegation was ush- 
ered into the Chief's office. The 
spokesman of the group then ad- 
dressed the chief. The burden 
of his talk was that a motion pic- 
ture was about to be shown that 
evening at Clune’s Auditorium 
(now the Philharmonic) which was 
calculated to start something seri- 
ous; incitement to riots, even a 
race war, among other things. The 
Chief was impressed and asked for 
Well, 
spokesman, the subject of the dy- 
namite-laden “The 
Clansman” stage 
form, had appeared at the Mason 
Opera House not so long before, 
without causing any bloodshed 
whatever. As the delegation de- 
parted, the stringy young man 
handed each member a $5 bill and 
a few hours later a sign went up 
at the theatre. “Closed by the 
Chief of Police.” 

This was the first publicity stunt 
evcr pulled in behalf of a Holly- 
wood product. The perpetrator 
was Bill Keefe, erstwhile Los An- 
geles reporter, now publicizing D. 
W. Griffith’s masterpieces. As 
every student of history knows, the 
picture (which, by virtue of a court 
order, went on exhibition the fol- 


details. according to the 


vehicle was 
which, in its 


lowing night), became known later 


as “The Birth of a Nation,” but Bill 


Keefe’s good bit of work had its 
there- 
Negro groups had it banned 
in Chicago, Ohio, Kansas and other 


reverberations for 
aiter. 


years 


communities. So far as I know. it 
hasn’t played 
from then on, the movies were on 
their way. 


There has never in the history 


of the films, or the theatre, been 
such a buildup of a star as that 
accorded Theda _ Beara 
vears ago. Drenched in mysticism, 
she was a direct 


Vishnu; she breathed incense, the 
spirit of the occult, the enigmas 
of the esoteric, when google-eyed 


Kansas_ yet. But 


some 30 


descendant of 
;Pharaohs or Ptolemies or perhaps 


By ALFRED COHN 


‘reporters were ushered into her 


presence by the salaaming Al 
Selig, her personal press represen- 
tative. It was quite some time be- 
fore anyone printed the story that 
she was just a_ stage-struck gal 
from Cincinnati named Theodosia 
Goodman who had come to the big 
city to crash the chorus only to 
find herself selected from the line 
of extras for stardom. Try to get 
away with anything like that in 
these enlightened days! Of course, 
every once in a while the smartest 
city editors have their armor of 
cynicism dented, but nowadays no 
intelligent publicity guy will court 
ruination by tossing knuckle balls 
in the direction of a city desk. 
Press agentry as practiced in the 
good old days is pretty much a 
thing of the past. It has given way 
to more dignified means of obtain- 
ing space for clients or product. 
Today’s efforts can be more cor- 
rectly designated by the term 
“public relations.”” And instead of 
being viewed with suspicion in 
newsrooms, the publicist is re- 
garded as an ally and phoned 
without hesitation if his client be- 
comes involved in a news event. 
He always comes clean and throws 
himself on the mercy of the court. 
And it has paid off—in spades. 
Griffith’s Pacemaker 
The great majority of Hollywood 
tub-thumpers and bellringers were 
originally recruited from the Los 
Angeles newspapers. Bill Keefe’s 
first salary from Griffith was $60 
weekly, twice what he was getting 
as a reporter. Looked like a pretty 
soft touch. Tom Ince, who always 
kept an eve on the maneuvers. next 
invaded the 


adeauate recognition. Cecil de- 
Mille hired Ken McGaffey who had 
had experience as ‘a theatrical 
press agent. Then the three got 
together and organized the Scream- 
ers, Hollywood’s first movie social 
group. Their regular meeting 
place was a spot on the beach at 
the mouth of Santa Monica Can- 
yon. They took in the few trade 
press representatives and_ their 
chief interest in life had its foun- 
dation in the beer which Eddie 
Maier’s brewery furnished. Event- 
ually they became the Wampas, 
famous for their baby stars. 
Others in that group’ were 
Richard Willis who had talked Al 
Christie into giving him a com- 
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“Master of Mysteries” has to his credit “The Killers,” “Dark Mirror,” “Spiral Staircase,” 
“Criss-Cross,” “Cry of the City,” and has just completed “The Great Sinner” for Metro- 


Goldwyn- Mayer. 


newsrooms and en-, 
ticed Ken O’Hara to see that he got | 


Hollywood Today Owes Plenty 1 
The Pioneer Picture Publicists 


bination actor-press agent job at 
$5 a day way back in 1911. Dick 
really antedated Bill Keefe. When 
he quit to help found Hollywood's 
pioneer agent firm, he was suc- 
ceeded by Pat Dowling, fresh out 
of Stanford. Willis’ partner was 
Gus Inglis. The firm of Willis & 
Inglis supplied talent but—get 
this!—they only took 10% of their 
client’s salaries for five weeks, and 
gave them publicity too, for free 
Tom Geraghty and George duBois 
Proctor, who had come from New 
York papers to learn screen writ- 
ing at the feet of Bill deMille, 
were also ardent Screamers, as 
were Carlyle Robinson, Charlie 
Chaplin’s press man Friday; Bennie 
Zeidman, originally employed as 
Keefe’s assistant who became Doug 
Fairbanks’ Boswell when the 
senior Doug deserted Griffith; Paul 
(Scoop) Conlon who had received 
his baptism of printer’s ink as a 
punk news collector on the Los 
Angeles Times. Scnop now ranks 
as the senior freelance p.a. in what 
we used to call the “colony.” And, 
of course, there were other erst- 
while local newshands such as Ivan 
(Ike) St. Johns, Mike Boylan and 
Tom Reed 


Strickling and Brand | 
Two of the later recruits from 
the downtown pavers were Howard 
Strickling and Harry Brand who 
are still going strone as heads of 
publicity for the most important 
plants. Harry came from the sports 
department of the o!d Express, as 
did Arch Reeve and Jerome 
Beatty; Howard was an office boy 
on the same paper and he joined 
the original Metro at really the 
bottom. 

I had the pleasure of sharing 
an office in downtown Los Angeles 
with Durling, there being no office 
buildings in Hollywood at the time, 
my job being western editor of 
Photoplay Mogazine. We both de- 
serted that field to become press 
agents, Durling going with Lewis 
J. Selznick after a hitch in the 
Army, and my job being press rep- 
resentative (that’s what it said on 
the door) for. Marv Pickford. It 
was the first time Mary had a press 
agent of her very own. That was 
during the war and mine was a 
cinch job. I could, if so inclined, 
hoast about having made Mary the 
first honorary colonel of an Ameri- 
can outfit during that war, which 
established quite a trend. I did get 
credit for same, the regiment be- 


|ing the 143d Field Artillery, but as 


a matter of fact, the regiment also 
had a press agent, and as I recall 
it, he fathered the idea. The climax 
came when Mary reviewed an en- 
tire division, the 40th at Camp 
Kearny. The nice thing about 
press agenting personalities like 
Mary, Doug Fairbanks and Charlie 
Chaplin in those days was that 
they were cinch jobs with little to 
do in the way of Underwood- 
pounding or “planting.’’ Such stars 
were more than personalities: they 
were public institutions. In other 
words, they were News. 
| Schulberg, Strombere, Et Al. | 
The list of flacks who became 
scenarists and producers would be 
a long one, beginning with Ben 
Schulberg who was the first pub- 
licity man for Famous Players. It 
would include such names as Hunt 
Stromberg who once exploited 
Tom Ince’s products; Bennie Zeid- 
man; Larry Weingarten who helped 
make Jackie Coogan famous; Pete 
Smith who pioneered many Para- 
mount publicity ventures: Hal 
Wallis who aided the Warner 
Freres over many rough spots to 
say nothing of the two Bills, Pine 
and Thomas of a much later period. 
Summing it all up, the change in 
motion picture publicity has par- 
alleled that in the field of author- 
ship. The brawling bravos of Grub 
Street have been succeeded by 
eminently respectable folk in the 
higher income brackets. With the 
change, naturally has gone some- 
thing of the old gusto, But did not 


| William Shakespeare himself in 


his more mature years become a 
landed gentleman? 
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A Dog Isa Dog Is a Dog 


U___. By ASHTON STEVENS’ WIREHAIR tell 
Chicago. 


'd I get this funny name, Extra? Well, since all you 
snap aaladaie dogs say that lies are barred in vt 
delightfully forested Valhalla where decent members 0 
our species meet after ee term on earth, I'll have 

1 the embarrassing truth. 

ve hy nteok up a big drink of water just before my Mr. 
and Mrs. took me from the kennels to their car. I was 
only six weeks old the day these good people adopted me 
—and my eyes were bigger than my kidneys. A newsboy 
on a street corner was crying “Extra!” and my Mr. hastily 
bougut a paper, for blotting purposes rather than reading 
purposes, and said to our Mrs., “I guess that’s his name— 
aol was stuck with the name throughout the 15 years 
I lived with them down there, despite a registered pedi- 
gree which certified my right to be called Tweed of Cres- 
cent II. But it wasn’t a bad name for a newspaperman Ss 
dog. And there was a time when it got me written up in 
other columns than my Mr.’s, and even mentioned on the 
Fe hat was the day I got lost. That was the day the world 
down there was momentarily expecting news that a second 
World War had started. But my Mrs. was more worried 
about me than about war. She shouted out the window to 
the children playing in our street, “I'll give $5 to the kid 
that finds Extra!” Five minutes later 50 kids were chasing 
the neighborhood and shrieking “Extra! Extra!” and the 
grownups were hoisting their windows and turning on 
their radios to hear whether Hitler had taken London or 
New York. 

That story got into several Chicago papers, and when 
next day poor, lost and half-starved me answered to his 
name, called out by a couple of cops in a squad car and 
was by them delivered home a sadder and wiser pup, a 
great friend of all four-footed folk told my Mrs. that the 
happy ending of my adventure was proof positive that 
Dog’s best friend is Publicity. That lady was Mrs. Irene 
Castle MacLaughlin Enzinger. 
| Mrs. Fiske and Me | 

Another famous friend of our kind who was always 
mighty nice to me was Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. She 
more than loved dogs, she respected them, never babied 
them, never sentimentalized them. I worshipped that lady 
for the fine things she had done for our kind, but I don’t 
mind telling you dogs that there were times when her 
talk to my Mrs. scared me stiff everywhere but the tail. 

That would be when Mrs. Fiske got going on something 
I think was called Theosophy, or Metenpsychosis, or 
Transmigration of Souls. Anyhow, her talks to my Mrs. 
about reincarnation made me dread the thought of my last 
day on earth—I was afraid I’d wake up in some other 
world and find myself a polecat, or a pound-man, or even 
a newspaperman. 

Not, mind, that newspapermen didn’t have their good 
moments. I have no complaints of the one who made a 
place for my bed right behind the desk in his workroom. 
I still remember every sniff and sight of that little library: 
our wonderful cook, tiptoeing in with a sly biscuit for me; 
the dog-doting secretary, the Mr.’s “beautiful taker- 
downer,” taking his dictation on the typewriter beside the 
desk; my laughing little Mrs. with a heart of gold and a 
will of iron (she was my only real boss), in and out of the 
low red leather chair by the broad windows; and my lazy- 
voiced Mr. seated on the long sofa, slowly intoning the 
day’s prose, with now and then a wink for me, for although 
we never slobbered over each other we were understand- 
ing pals from the day he gave me my funny name. 

There was another personality that I had reason to es- 
teem highly, in that little library workroom—the inscribed 
picture of Mr. William Randolph Hearst, which hung be- 
side the desk on the Gniy wall not loaded to the ceiling 
with bookshelves. Of course, I esteemed this gentleman 
for his excellent taste in having employed my Mr.’s pen 
for half a century, but there were other arguments in his 
favor, and I don’t mean only his historic battles with the 
vivisectionists. Brother and sister dogs, let me tell you 
what I heard Francis X. Bushman tell my Mrs. about his 
dogs and Mr. Hearst. 


| Mr. Bushman and Mr. Hearst | 


For one reason or another that has never been satisfac- 
torily explained to my Mr. or me, Francis X. Bushman, a 
fabulous hero of the silent screen, was left high, dry and 
broke. He needed money, fast, and all he had left to sell 
were his famous Great Danes. He could think of only one 
purchaser worthy of owning these beautiful giants. He 
walked half a mile to tell Mr. Hearst his need and offer 
him his dogs. Mr. Hearst said, “Mr. Bushman, I couldn’t 
think of taking them away from you.” 

The jobless, moneyless actor trudged sadly home, won- 
dering into whose strange hands his friends would fall. An 
envelope from the publisher had preceded him. It con- 
tained a considerable cheque and a note which read, “I 
hope the enclosed will enable the dogs to stay where they 
belong.” 

It wasn’t all work in my Mr.’s little workroom. Friends 
had a nice way of dropping in from everywhere: The un- 
failingly unannounced and ever welcome Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale, from London or Hollywood, with hardly a word 
about his newest play or movie and hundreds of jolly 
words about nothing in particular; the sometimes silent 
Miss Claudia Cassidy, from her lovely but dogless home 
around the corner, who had a way of looking at me that 
said very plainly, “If I ever steal a dog, his name will be 
Extra”; the seldom silent Miss Ina Claire, from or to her 
adopted and my Mr.’s native San Francisco, whose silver 
tattle laughed at everybody, including herself; and often, 
but not often enough, from any point of the compass, that 
unfailing friend of dogkind and mankind, whom all of us, 
from Mr. Fred Allen to Mr. Frank B. Smith, called the 
ada Gene Fowler because he was indeed a great Mr. 

owler. 


And Then There Was Mr. Woollcott | 












































Dogs, I can’t begin to name all the friends of our race 
who popped in and out of that little library, leaving laugh- 
ter behind them and the warmth of their fellowship. One 
of the rarest of these was Mr. Alexander Wolleott, whose 
words more than those of any other author made mankind 
conscious of its solemn debt to the Seeing-Eye Dog. 

Alec,” as he was called by my Mr. and other old chums, 


could give, or even take, his little joke on practically any 
subject. 

The exception was the subject of Dogs; he would laugh 
with a dog, but not about him. ri never forget the after- 
noon Mr. Woollcott sat overflowingly in my Mr.’s red 
leather chair and suggested to my Mr. that he forget his 
passion for the tribe known as Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and procure (no offense to any Poodle present) one of 
those fantastically barbered French Poodles. 

My Mr., after exchanging a Masonic squint of under- 
standing with me, said he was afraid he’d have to get along 
with his lowly Wirehair. Mr. Woollcott said he was sorry 
my Mr. wouldn't invest in a French Poodle because by 
doing so he would be eligible to write a chapter in Mr. 
Woollcott’s projected book on that animal, along with 
such distinguished Poodle-owning contributors as Miss 
Gertrude Stein, Miss Helen Hayes, Mr. Charies MacArthur, 
Miss Ruth Gordon, Mr. Clifton Webb, Miss Dorothy 
Parker, and Mr. Lucius Beebe. “It will be a remarkable 
book,” vowed Mr. Woollcott. 

“And no doubt,” my Mr. laughed, “win a Poodlitzer 
Prize.” 

But Mr. Woollcott, although himself a punster whose 
playfulness with words had grieved the emboned for many 
years, did not join my Mr. in laughter. He just looked 
hurt. I hope the hurt was not permanent—but he never 
produced the book. 

Maybe Mr. Woollcott will tell me about it, if I ever see 
him again. And I have an uninstructed trust that I shall 
see him again. My dear Dogs, I have a belief that this 
place of happiness lies only halfway on the upward road 
to that Elysium where a good dog will again be the good 
companion of his Mr. 


Don't Worry About Tele—tt's Only 
A Passing Fad That's Here to Stay 


By HARRY RUBY 





Hollywood. 

When I was a young lad (which was so long ago that 
you can count the years on the fingers of both hands). 
I was giving a small but inexpensive dinner to a group 
of true and untried friends. Radio, which then was still 
in its infancy, was the subject of dis- 
cussion. Where will it lead? What 
will it do to show business? I asked. 
My apprehensions were soon set to 
rest by one of the guests, one Mor- 
timer Index, who assured me (and I 
quote): “It’s just another one of 
those new-fangled gadgets that'll be 
forgotten soon as the novelty wears 
off.” This notion was seconded and 
passed unanimously, and we went on 
to a more interesting subject which 
is always discussed by men when 
women are not present. 

; Not too many years later, when 
radio had already got a firm enough toe-hold to assure us 
that it was here to stay, I was bulping down the matutinal 
meal at the old Friars Club with a bitmch of old Friars: 
among them, Violinsky, who is my candidate for an 
Academy award, if the Academy ever gives an award for 
real witticism. Said Violinsky, after a sip of Java: “If 
you don’t think radio is killing everything, taste this 
coffee.” 

Came along another new-fangled gadget entitled Talk- 
ink Pictures. Fearful of what this might fortoken, what 
this might do to us fellers who were writing shows, I was 
toying with the idea of getting out of town and learning 
a new trade. Again I was assured that my apprehensions 
were unfounded; and by the same Mortimer Index, who 
was endowed with a genius for peering into the future 
and seeing nothing. “You got nothin’ to worry about,” 
said Index. “Did you hear the way those blankety-blank 
talkies scratch?” I reminded him that phonograph rec- 
ords used to scratch when they first came out, but that 
they don’t any more. ‘“That’s different,” said he, blowing 
a thick cloud of cigar smoke in the face of the girl next 
to him, who happened to be my wife. 

He went on to explain that Talking Pictures would 
never be a success because people go to the movies to 
relax. “How can you relax,” he wanted to know, “when 
you're seeing a movie that talks, plays music, and makes 
all kinds of noises?” I reminded him that Fulton’s steam- 
boat, when it first steamed up the Hudson, was looked 
upon as one of them—there new-fangled gadgets that 
would never amount to anything. This didn’t even make 
a dent. “It won’t be long,” he postulated, “before there'll 
forget about these Talkies. There'll always be Silent 
Pictures.” 

Much as I hate to, I must admit that the guy was right. 
In a sleepy little town called Fnu, which nestles at the 
foot of a hill 20 miles this side of Upper Tibet, there is 
. Beni theatre, a 60-seater, that’s stili showing Silent 

ictures. 


| Cohan’s Nifty | 


The same things that were said about Radio and the 
Talkies are now being said about the newest of the new- 
fangled gadgets: Television. “You got nothing to worry 
about,” said Mortimer Index. “This idea that’s it’s gonna 
keep people home, away from theatres and places, is 
gy gg ord rn he ” quoting the late George 

’ , he added: “The only thin ‘ 
home is a beautiful dame.” . Pn ae ae 


Now, I don’t claim to be the smartest fellow in the 
world, unless I’m forced to, but I can’t go along with the 
Mortimer Indexes who thinks that everything we’ve got 
is better than anything we're gonna get. Bucking in- 
exorable progress is like getting in the way of an on- 
coming truck: you go along with it or you get run over. 
It’s like trying to stop a tidal wave with a tennis racket. 


I may be wrong (there’s always a first time) 

Television, I don’t think it shaw be a sae of eee 
to anyone—except those who are not in it. 
Many years ago, an uncle of mine, who had true sibyl- 
line foresight, said: “Why don’t they let well enough 
alone? He was referring to a new kind of razor that 
just come on the market, invented by a man named Gil- 
lette. The straight razor, he argued, was good enough 
My father disagreed with him. The argument became 
heated. “Mark my word,” said my uncle. shaking his 
finger in Dad's face, “the safety razor will never take 
the place of the horse and carriage.” He stomped out 
of the house, and we haven’t seen him since, 
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Flicker Flashbacks 


Or the More Things Change the More 
They Are the Same, Especially 
in Hollywood 








By EZRA GOODMAN 


Hollywood. 

The "ollywood of 35 years ago was not fundamentally 
different from the Hollywood of today. Of course, in 
that era you could buy a man’s elegant, all-wooil suit 
made to order, for only $9.85, and there were ads in the 
newspapers and magazines advising the reader that the 
tobacco habit could be banished in 48 to 72 hours, but 
aside from relatively minor matters like that, the cinema 
scene was pretty much what it is today. 

The Kalem studio had released a picture entitled “The 
Apaches of Paris.” Its climactic scene was as follows: 
“There was a cry from the men who had raised Lloyd, 
as a wallet was taken from his inner pocket. The dagger 
had pierced the wallet, which was filled with papers, 
The officer sprang forward with a cry. He examined the 
papers a moment. 

“ ‘Here are the plans of every fortress in Paris! This 
man is a notorious spy. He will be shot at daybreak. [| 
thank you, and shall ask you to appear later at the 
caserne.’ 

“Paula and Tom were left alone with the last of the 
tragedy. Paula had been purged clean of soul. She 
stood looking at the man who had come back for her, 

“* Even now?’ she asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes: now and always—my love is deeper than sur- 
face ‘scars.’ 

“Then he led her to the side of the deathbed, 
she turned and wept on his breast. THE END.” 

If this doesn’t convince you that time doesn’t always 
march on, in those years J. Stuart Blackton’s big screen 
success was “The Battle Cry of Peace,” an anti-war pic- 
ture. Blackton, in a foreword to the film, addressed to 
the Mothers of America, said: “As a nation we must 
not only be champions of peace and of the laws of hu- 
manity, but we must have the power to enforce those 
laws—the power to insure that peace.” Those words 
strike a familiar chord today. 


where 


Thirty-five years ago some of the current attractions 
were: “Jim West, Gambler,” ‘Her Happiness,”’.‘‘A Shriek 
in the Night,” “The Battle of Elderbush Gulch” and “The 


Curious Case of Meredith Stanhope.” 

Ernest Dench wrote an article: “How the British Learn 
America from Motion Pictures,” pointing out the inter- 
national influence of the screen. 

Much newspaper and magazine space was devoted to 
proving that mation pictures are a tonic for the eyes and 
that the “flicker” had been taken out of movies. “A 
couple of hours at a good moving picture show not only 
rests your mind, but also your eyes,” argued one edi- 
torialist. There is still some controversy as to the former. 
Those Interviews—Even Then! | 


Screen personalities were giving out interviews and 
they were already discussing such fascinating subjects 
as whether they preferred the stage to the screen or vice 
versa and the fact that, if they were comedians, they 
would like to play heavies, and vice versa. 

In a letter-to-the-editor departnient in one publication, 
the editor became quite exercised about a communication 
he had received from a young feminine film fan. He re- 
plied: ‘‘We do not answer questions about the relation- 
ship and marriage of the players unless we happen to 
know the answers. We do not care to write to the players 
and say: ‘Are you married?’ Most of them would not 
answer anyway, and if they did, half of the answers 
would be wrong. Again, we think that a player has a 
right to some privacy which we do not care to pry into. 
If a player is married, single or unmarried (divorced), 
and does not wish it to be known, we respect those 
wishes until the information becomes public property. 
We frequently state that so and so is married, but we de- 
cline to make this a matrimonial, bureau, and we do not 
care to seek information of this kind for the benefit of 
those who are so anxious for it. In most cases requests 
of this, kind come from young girls who become unduly 
intersted in the players.” 

Readers were already spotting movie boners. One 
moviegoer wrote: “A careless mistake I have noticed is 
as follows: Subtitle: ‘Agnes, at the age of 5,’ where & 
little girl, dark-eyed and dark-haired, enters; then (sub- 
title): ‘Fifteen years later,’ and behold! Agnes is & 
dazzling blonde!” 





= —— 


Ad Libs Under Fire 


The two best ad-libs I ever heard came within a 
half-hour of each other. Our USO unit was flying 
from Port Moresby, New Guinea, to Townsville, 
Australia, during the summer of 1944. We had been 
flying at about 16,000 feet and had to descend quite 
suddenly for reasons best known to the pilot. A 
Canadian soldier, sitting in the bucket seat on my 
right, turned to me and said, “I beg your pardon, 
does the ringing in my ears annoy you?” | 

After landing at Townsville and refueling, we piled 
back in the plane for our next takeoff. But the crew 
chief couldn’t get the exit door closed. He pulled, 
banged, wrenched and swore profusely but nothing 
happened. Meanwhile, the motors were revved uP, 
we all had our seat belts fastened and everything 
waited upon the crew chief. a sergeant. 

Finally the pilot came out of the cockpit. “What 
the hell’s the matter,” he asked genially. ‘I’m sorry, 
sir.” said the sergeant, “but this door won't close.’ 

“Go on,” said the pilot, “Sure it'll close; try it 
again.” The sergeant tried it again. He strained like 
Samson but the results were futile. ; 

“No use, sir,” said the sergeant, “that door is just 
not going to close.” 

“Let me take a look,” said the pilot. 

He did. He looked long and earnestly. Finally he 
stood back. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “don’t say that door won't 
close! That door’s GOT to close. It’s been approved 
by Good Housekeeping.” —Larry Adler 
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Near All-Time Record For the 
Palace, New York!... 1400 seats 


main floor, and balcony — 39,000 admissions 
first week, as pressing crowds made it 
necessary to open gallery over weekends. 
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‘WDS COME FROM? 


A great, big, sensational box- 


office bonanza 


has dropped right out 


of the sky into the lap of a show business reeling 


with amazement at the figures being rolled up! 
».- It’s RKO’s astounding double-header spectacle and action 
show—a combination bill that OUTGROSSED TOP FIRST-RUN 
PICTURES ON BROADWAY, IN THE LOOP AND DOWNTOWN BOSTON: 


So sensational are the returns that “The Showmanship Company” 


turning its staff upside down to get it to you in a hurry!... 
Contact your nearest RKO Exchange for availability of the biggest quick-money 
' chance you’ve had in recent show history! 


Flash ads like this helped do the 
job! ...You get new prints... 
new COMBINATION accessories, 
including spectacular posters, 
exciting newspaper ads and 
colorful lobby displays! 
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Everybody 
Will Be 


Talking 
About... 


The one picture in a thou- 
sand that’s DIFFERENT. Yes, 
so different, so unusual, so 
compelling as to mark a 
new milestone in screen ; 
entertainment! 
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A DORE SCHARY Presentation j 


HE BOY WITH GREER HAL 


starring : A Di 10 he 


PAT O'BRIEN - ROBERT RYAN - BARBARA HALE ana DEAN STOCKWELL ° 


‘“ ” 
Produced by STEPHEN AMES_ * Directed by JOSEPH LOSEY . aS “THE BOY 


Screen Play by Ben Barzman and Alfred Lewis Levitt sur 
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A Reporter's Memories 


From Capone to Insull to ‘Caliban and 
Ariel’ (Which the Chi Herald Ameri- 


can’s Crack Newsman Coined) 


By NATE GROSS 


Chicago. 
Now I wonder what would have happened if Al Capone 
had been able to get that fight with Jack Sharkey for his 
pal Mickey Walker. Would the “toy bulldog” have be- 
come the heavyweight champion of the world? 


But this was not to happen. Even 
Al couldn’t understand it—there in 
his half-a-floor cell in the Cook 
County jail. 

“Those fellows in New York are 
supposed to be my partners,” he 
complained, “and they're crossing 
me.” 

By partners he meant the ruling 
half-world clique that dominated the 
nation’s boxing business. 

There were many things the Big 
Fellow didn’t understand—and while 
he had partial freedom of the jail, 
even under the watchful eyes of 
United States marshals, he really couldn’t operate. 

“If I only was out of here I could get things done,” he 
railed. 

Thus the vast underworld power that was his, began 
to slip, even before Atlanta, Alcatraz and Terminal 
Island. 

“What will I do when I get out?” he asked apprehen- 
sively as he tried to look into the bleek future that an 
ever-just fate had decreed for him. 

That’s where Doc Kearns and I came up with our idea. 
Why not get religion? Then, after it was all over, Al 
could become an evangelist and troupe the country with 
Doc as the advance man, drumming up crowds at re- 
vivial meetings. Why Al Capone could become as great 
as Billy Sunday. 

Sure, it was a gag, something to talk about—to hasten 
evening hours in the otherwise quiet jail, while we ate 
food prepared by Al’s own chef and sent in by fireless 
cooker. What food! Al’s cellmate served it. He was a 
young fellow sentenced for vote frauds. Al had him on 
his payroll. 

We even had ale. Capone, the perfect host, provided 
it with some legerdemain. He just put his arm into a 
canvas laundry bag, and came up with cases of the stuff. 
Doc and I took the empties with us when we left after 
midnight. We tossed them into a vacant lot a couple of 
blocks away—silent witnesses to a most interesting even- 
ing. 

Yes, Al even became a bit sorry for himself as the 
ale bottles became empty. 

“Why should they do this to me?” he queried. “I’ve 
done a lot of good for this town. So I sold some beer and 
whiskey? Ain’t they about to make it legal?” 

He said a lot of other things, too, until Mickey Walker 
got tired of ale and wanted whiskey. Then that became 
Capone’s problem. He summoned the night jailer. 

“Go down to Louie Alterie’s cell. See if he has-+a 
bottle of whiskey,” he directed. 

“You mean ‘Two-Gun Louie’ ,” I laughed. 

Al laughed, too. He thought that was very funny. 

“Yeah, ‘Two-Gun’,” he repeated. 


| _—' Will Rogers, Harlow, Brisbane | 








Nate Gross 








The Cook County jail, on the southwest side of Chi- 
cago, was a meeting place for celebrities those days. Will 
Rogers came for a look-around, and of course just hap- 
pened to be taken up to Capone’s cell, and they had a 
long visit. Jean Harlow visited. Even Arthur Brisbane 
came, and Al thought he still was talking to Doc and me. 
When he got through, Brisbane had an’ amazing story, 
right from the gangleader’s own lips—the story of how 
he controlled the town, even to his having taken over 
several wards and the Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers, in his naive “effort” to stop political strife. 

Brisbane printed the story, which was tantamount to 
locking the jail doors on Capone, and throwing the key 
away. Al didn’t have a chance to get out after that. 

Capone had gone his gloomy way to Alcatraz, and I 
had become an assignment reporter for the old Evening 
American, when I was sent back to the jail to interview 
the late Samuel Insull, who had been returned from 
Turkey to face charges in the Federal Court. 

They talk about standup guys in the underworld, but 
you really find them in the upper world—sometimes, that 
is, for who knows how anyone will stand up under pres- 
sure? There was plenty of pressure on old Mr. Insull, 
once the social and financial ruler of Chicago’s hierarchy, 
but he was the greatest standup guy I ever met. He 
never complained, never flinched. ; 

A number of years had passed since I, a kid reporter 
on the Chicago Journal, had been tossed out of his office 
for trying to check on a rumored marriage of Mary 
Garden, the opera singer. 

“I employ two publicity departments,” he said, “I am 
a very busy man. Either of those departments would give 
you the information you desire.” 

“But, Mr. Insull,” I said, “We know the opera is your 
hobby.” 

The utility magnate exploded. 

“The opera is not my hobby,” he scolded. “The opera 
is my business, a business for which I receive no pay.” 

And harking back to my original question, he shouted: 

I'll have nothing to do with Mary Garden's publicity 
stunts. You might as well ask me if Mary Garden takes 
Sunbaths in the nude!” 

“Does she?” I asked. 

Then I got thrown out. 

But now in the County Jail dispensary he spoke to 
reporters kindly, almost benignly. He answered questions 
and they hastened away to make deadlines. Then I ap- 
Proachedq the wheelchair, and asked my own questions. 

m Politifians and financiers feared what he might say. If 
© wanted to talk he could upset homes and empires. He 
ad been dispossessed from the great utilities kingdom 

that he alone had built. He had been forced to sign away 





*,.. Or a Free Ride’ 


Some years ago, while I was under contract to 
Warner Bros., I received a call from Ivan ‘Kahn, who 
was handling my business at that time. He’s now tal- 
ent scout for 20th Century-Fox and has a fine, dry 
sense of humor. He informed me that the studio had 
engaged Max Reinhart to make Shakespeare’s “‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and they wanted me play 
Flue, the bellows mender, in the picture. I told Kahn 
that I had never seen or read any of Shakespeare’s 
works and all I knew about him was that he had played 
for Notre Dame and that we would go to the studio 
and talk it over with Hal Wallis. As soon as we met 
in Wallis’ office he started to convince me that it 
would be a fine change of pace from the pictures I 
had been doing—how much the studio would like to 
have me appear in the pic, ete., etc. Finally Kahn 
asked, “Is this to be counted as one of the three a 
year Joe is contracted for?” 

Hal replied, “Oh, no. This is a separate picture that 
we thought Joe would like to do.” 

Ivan said, “Well, how about money? We are slightly 
interested in that detail.” 

Hal answered, “Well, Ivan, this is sort of a good- 
will picture with all the stars on the lot in it—Cagney, 
Dick Powell, Olivia,deHavilland, Rooney, etc., and they 
are all doing it for the studio—” 

Ivan interrupted, “You mean we aren’t to be paid?” 

Hal said, “Well, we thought Joe, being the oldest 
star on the lot, wouldn’t want to be left out and that 
with Reinhart directing we have—” 

Ivan again interrupted quietly, “You mean we don’t 
get any money at all?” 

Wallis said, “Well, we thought we would give him 
a nice present of some kind.” 

Ivan asked, “For instanee?” 

Hal replied, “Oh, well, uh, well, we might buy him 
a nice Cadillac car.” 

Ivan very quietly breathed, “A Cadillac car. And 
what would my commission be—a bicycle?” 

—Joe E. Brown. 
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everything he owned. There was no buried nestegg—just 
some paltry pensions on which he and his wife could live. 


He had every right to be bitter. He had every right to 
talk, but when I suggested that many prominent persons 
were apprehensive, he merely smiled: 


“No one need jump out of any windows. I have nothing 
to say. I'll tell my own story from the witness stand.” 


No big-shot came forward to put up his bond—just a 
little grey-haired junkdealer who had made some money 
because the then powerful utilities magnate had directed 
that he have the business. Insull didn’t even remember 
him. The junkman came up, and humbly asked to be 
allowed to post the huge bond. 


Later in the Federal Court, I got to know Insull better. 
We corresponded until he died in the Paris subway, with 
just a few cents in his pocket. 


Now time jumps along. I missed bringing John Dill- 
inger in by a week when G-men shot and killed him. I 
testified in the Federal court about my efforts to sur- 
render Dillinger, but that’s the only glory I got out of 
that one. The stories you don’t get are always bigger 
than the others. I was ready to quit, but then came a 
real big story and I was back in business. 


Elaine Barry chased John Barrymore across the country 
in the now famous love marathon. She came to Chicago 
and I met her, but John got away. We followed his lug- 
gage to Emporia, Kansas, while John took another train 
to the west, playing straight all across the country. I 
named them “Caliban and Ariel.” The names stuck. 

I didn’t meet John then. He got a glimpse of me from 
the drawing room on the 20th Century Limited in which 
he had barricaded himself. I escorted Elaine back to 
New York from Kansas City and shortiy after that they 
got together and were married. 





a Barrymore’s ‘Casting’ | 





Then I heard that Barrymore was asking questions about 
me. Joe E. Lewis relayed some of them. 


“Do you know Nate Gross?” he’d ask. “Is he young? 
Is he good looking? I know he’s tall and blond.” 

He couldn’t believe that I merely had been a reporter 
covering a story. Joe E. said that Barrymore was angry— 
to look out if I met him. 

It was on my first visit to the west coast that I got an 
invitation to the Barrymore home, then in Beverly Hills’ 
Benedict Canyon. 

“Elaine and Jack Barrymore invite you to cocktails,” 
it read. 

I didn’t want to go. I didn’t want any trouble, nor did 
I want to make trouble for Elaine. But someone sug- 
gested that I was afraid of Barrymore, and I had had a 
couple of drinks when it was said. So I went. 

Everybody was there—as Louella might say. In fact 
Louella, herself, was there, and so were a lot of others 
including Georgie Jessel and Norma Talmadge, to whom 
he was married at the time. 

Elaine introduced us. Barrymore looked me over, and 
then I excused myself. I kept out of his way while the 
guests were there, prefering to pick my own battleground 
—without witnesses. 

Finally most of the guests had left. I went up to the 
bar, and soon Barrymore joined me. 

“T’ll buy a drink,” I said. 

“I'll have one,” he answered. 

We drank silently. 

Then he said: 

“Ill buy a drink.” 

“I'll have one,” I answered, watching him carefully lest 
he deliver a sneak punch. Joe E. Lewis had warned me 
about that. 

But a bond seemed to have joined us. Finally I blurted: 

“Look, you can trust me. A lot of people have trusted 
me-—everyone from Al Capone to Samuel Insull. That’s 
a pretty wide stretch isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,’ answered Barrymore, gravely. “I knew 
them both.” 

And so the bond grew stronger, and the night grew 
longer and finally Elaine came up and said: 

“Nate, I hate to do this to you, but John has to get 
some sleep. Please go home.” 

I protested. John protested. Then I got thrown out, 
and Elaine put Barrymore to bed. 

And so the years have passed, and a lot of things have 
happened, and a number of persons to whom they hap- 
pened have passed on, and I live in retrospect. Maybe 
I'm ready to write my book. 


Where Is My Wandering 
Boy Soprano Voice Tonight? 


A Baritone Beef From the Longhair Nursery 
For Variety’s 43d Anniversary 





By ALBERT STILLMAN 


Time was I set the world on fire: 
My boy soprano mounted higher 
Than any voice in our church choir, 

Up to high C it ranged; 
Then, overnight, the most absurd, 
The most appalling thing occurred, 
When I woke up, here’s what I heard: 
Good morning, mommy, 
Good morning, daddy. 

My voice, alas! had changed! 
Had changed, as these low tones exhibit, 
From Bobby Breen to Lawrence Tibbett; 
Had changed, such miracles can happen, 
From Jenny Lind to F. Chaliapin. 
Since then, how often have I wished, in vain, 
I had my boy soprano back again! ... 


My life is wormwood and gall, 
For I’m the blighter who sings 


Of Henry Morgan and all 
Such blood-and-thundery things .., 


Though I’m timid and shy, 
A peaceable guy 
Who hates to get in a fight— 
Oh, where is my wandering boy soprano voice tonight? 


I once had an angel's voice, if you please, 
A most exalted level; 


But now when I play Mepistopheles, 
It certainly sounds like the devil. 
I’ve such a limited choice 
Of songs to whistle or hum 
Because of me booming voice— 
Yo Ho and a bottle of rum! 


Though I’ve reason to fear 


On one glass of beer, 
Id pass right out like a light! 
Oh, where is my wandering| boy soprano voice tonight? 


I sing the songs of Time and Tide 
Of the hills I’d like to roam; 

Oh, give a man a horse he can ride, 
But let ME stay at home. 

I’m a bally ballad-heaver. 
Workin’ up a voeal fever 

‘Cause they're hangin’ Danny Deever 
In the mornin’ on a tree; 

Like that Metro lion, Leo, 

I am a bellowing con brio 

That I’m rolling down to Rio, 
And to hell with Burgundy! 

But to follow Omar Khayyam 
Down the primrose path of sin, 

Takes a better man than I am, 
Gunga Din!... 


Me! I sing in me bloom’ baritone 
In Carnegie Hall, through a microphone, 
Of Mandalay and the gypsy life 
And the fabulous flyin’ fishes; 
And then I go home to help the wife 
A-dryin’ of the dishes! ... 
For it’s boots, boots, boots 
On the Glory Road to Heaven; 
And it’s boots, toots, boots, 
For a family of seven. 
With Old Man River I’m just rollin’ down te Rio 
On the Glory Road to Mandalay, 
And there’s no relief in sight! 
Oh, where is my wandering boy soprano voice tonight? 


B’klyn Kid Gone Wrong 


I might title my favorite story ‘““‘What Price Glory?” 
although “I Never Left Home” is just as apropos. 

Last year, my wife and I were scheduled te go to 
the celebration of a golden wedding anniversary of my 
aunt and uncle in Brooklyn. The day of the ceremony 
it snowed heavily. It was impossible to drive so we 
took the reliable BMT subway. It had been a long 
time between trips and I was unfamiliar with the 
route. I spotted a map across the aisle and headed 
for it. 

There was a charming elderly lady sitting beneath 
the map. I had noticed that she was studying me 
for some 20 minutes. As I stood over her, she smiled 
and said, finally: “Pardon me, but you look so familiar 
to me.” 

I’ve never found the answer to that one, se I smiled 
in return. 


“Are you from Brooklyn?” she pursued. 

I told her I used to live there. 

“I'll bet,” she said, “I bet you lived on Sackman 
St.!” I recalled that I had many years ago. 

“Oh,” she said, “now I know who you are! You're 
Julius Garfinkle. Of course. And you haven't changed 
a bit. We used to live next door. For years, wé were 
neighbors.” She chuckled in reminiscence. “Such a 
boy. I remember how always you used to get your- 
self into trouble.” 

I sat down beside her. She leaned toward me and 
said, seriously: “So what are you doing lately?” 

I played it as straight as I could. I told her I was 
an actor. 2 

“Aah,” she sighed, shaking her head, “and you 
wanted to be a doctor so badly.” 

—John Garfield. 
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Crowth of the Roofless Theatre; — 
750 Drive-Ins Today Do Big B.0. 


By WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


About the only thing new in the 
motion picture industry this past 
year, generally speaking, was the 
incursion of the roofless theatre, 
the open air garages where stars 
cavort on a screen stationed up 
front and where more fortunate 
stars dilly-dally contentedly in a 
limitless blue blanket up above. 
words, the Drive-in 
definitely made its 
started as an experi- 


is regarded as a 


In other 
Theatre 
rr ark Whaat 
ment in 1929 now 


hac 
nas 


d-finite adjunct to the exhib tion 
arm. There are now some i0U- 
odd such arenas, built at an asg- 
grogate exoenditure of approxi- 
mately $70,000,000, now in ex- 
istence. This compares with 250 
theatres costing approx mately 


$29,000,000 of two years ago. 

3y the time summer rolls around, 

another 250 are expected to be 
added to the list. This would sky- 
rocket the total outlay for con- 
struct'on and equipment up to 
$100.000 000, according to reliable 
sourccs. 
Actually. the Drive-In is a ‘“de- 
pr.ssion baby,” for it was in the 
bleak days of 1929 when Richard 
Milton Hollingshead, Jr., then em- 
ployed by his father in the solvents 
ard cleaning liquids business, de- 
e'ced fo. embark on his own. His 
chief interest at the time was to 
build a de luxe gas station, one 
with palm trees, shrub fencing and 
other accoutrements to make it 
unusually outstanding and attrac- 
ti 

This ambition met quick death 
wien he had to wait cn a long line 
at a New Jersey gas station before 
he could get his tank filled. But 
while one idea died miserably 
another gave birth. 

“Why can’t people have some 
form of entertainment while wait- 
inz to be served?” he asked him- 
se f. This was the keynote to the 


efforts that followed in a driveway . 


of ‘is home at Camden, N. J. 

The experiments spread over 
mzny weeks, placing one car be- 
hind another 40 feet apart and 
facing a screen upon which 16m 
film was projected. Blocks were 
placed under the front wheels of 
both cars until the proper angle 
was achieved, so that the driver 
in the second car could get proper 
vision through his windshield, over 
the car ahead. 

When the visual effect he was 
after was perfected, Hollingshead 
then applied for a patent. In 1932, 
he secured No. 1,909,537 in his own 
name from Washington. 





| Financing 

Then came the matter of financ- 
ing and going into business. He 
revealed his plan to cousin Willis 
Warren Smith, successful insur- 
ance broker in Philadelphia and 
operator of a chain of parking 
piaces in New York, Washington, 





Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newark 
and Camden. 

Both Hollingshead and _his 
cousin put up $30,000 each and 


formed Park-In Theatres, Ine. with 
headquarters at 840 Cooper St., 
Camden, the same building where 
the solvents company was located. 
Ofiices are still located there, but 
Hollingshead has succeeded to his 
father’s business, leaving Park-In 
Theatre operations mostly to 
Smith. 

Tne first Drive-In was con- 
structed on Wilson Blvd., about a 
half mile from Camden's City 
Hall. Capacity was for 400 ears. 
This continued for about four 
years, then was moved to Union. 
N. J.. when car capacity was in- 
creased to 500. 

There were a lot of skeptics in 
the industry who believed this was 
a strictly summer proposition, in 
the nature of a carnival come to 


town. There were many. who 
thought different. 
Word spread about the new- 


fanczled theatre and from southern 
California came an application for 
license from a group of three ex- 
hibitors and an outside associate 
A license was issued and on Sept. 
9, 1934, the second Drive-In was 
opened on Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
accommodating 500 cars. The third 
theatre, also with 500-car capacity, 
Was opened at Weymouth, Mass., 
in 1935. 

Subsequently, Drive-Ins were 
built at Burbank, Santa Ana, San 









Bernardino and a few more in Los 
Angeles. New England caught the 
fever in 1938. Manpower and war- 
time restrictions heaved a crimp 
on new building, but during the 
past two years new open airs have 


mushroomed in all parts of the 
country, with the same gusto as 
new television stations. 


Smith is president of Park-In 
Theatres and Hollingshead, Jr.., 
vice-president. Vigor Cranston 
Smith, son of the president, is vp. 
in charge of contracts and technical 
developments. He is a graduate 
of Lehigh Engineering. 








& 
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Under the terms of each license, 
an applicant is required to pay 
$1.000 for which he receives a ser- 
ies of plans from which to choose 
the type theatre to build. A per- 
centage of his business also goes 
to Park-In under the franchise 
(license). 





adults there miniature golf 
courses, bowling alleys and other 
forms of recreation, either on the 


nearby. Candy and 


are 


grounds or 


In the early days of the Drive-In, food concessions do as much as 
one could build an “A” class out- 409°; of the theatre take. 
door theatre for $60,000, to hold Average number of weeks of op- 
500 cars. Today, this same struc- 


erction is 33, but in the west and 
southwest, temper- 
atures linger longer, the period of 
activity is greater. The tendency, 
according to spokesmen for Park- 
In, is for longer seasons, until the 
temperature drops below 40 de- 
grees. 

When the first Drive-Ins opened 
a central sound system was em- 
ployed. Other methods were sub- 


ture would cost from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 


The smallest type of outdoor 
theatre in operation can accommo- 
date 240 cars, the largest 1,100 cars. 
There are several open airs in the 
midwest with car capacities of 
1,000 or over. Most of the larger 
theatres cost in the neighborhood 
of $750,000 to a million dollars and, 
it is pointed out, the same type of 
construction and 


where warm 


equipment that sequently tried until today the 
goes into a regular theatre obtains in-car speaker has been found 


for the open air. 


For the family, the Drive-In 
solves parking and baby sitter 
problems, two cardinal advantages 
which have proved successful to 
the operator. Mothers with babes 
in arms have at their disposal bot- 
tle warmers and other essentials 
necessary for infants. 

There are playgrounds for chil- 


most practical of all. 

Up-to-date washrooms, clean- 
liness, special usher service, mod- 
ern fronts are prime favors in 
operation of Drive-Ins today. 
Special attention is given to fami- 
lies and it is not a novelty to find 
children arriving in pajamas, ready 
to go to sleep at a given hour while 
the rest of the family enjoys the 


\more who belong in the Blue Book of Comedy. 





dren at many ODrive-Ins. For’ show. 
8 .) 
A Due-Bill on a Holdup 
. By HY GARDNER 








Did you ever hear of anybody holding a letter of credit on a holdup? 
Well, on my way home the other night, Pete, a former Air Force bom- 
bardier, who now pilots our elevator, said, “Mr. Gardner, there’s a 
message in your box—I think the landlord wants you to join him in a 
gin game.” 


I looked at my wife. She looked at me. We shrugged our eyes, as 


much as to say, “Well, okeh—so we don’t get any sleep tonight either!” | 


There were four couples already playing. 
point; the husbands at half a cent a point. “That’s all we can afford.” 
one witty player chuckled. Finally scmebody said, “Have a seat,” and 
I found myself in partnership with my landlord. I thought this was a 
good time, since we were partners. to ask for » rew coat of paint in the 
living room. But, on second thought, decided maybe I'd better wait 
and see how our partnership turned out. 

It didn’t. We were schneidered—three times in a row. They'll 
probably send in a wrecking crew tomorrow to remove the old paint. 

It isn’t that I'm the worst gin player in the world. It’s just that the 
fellow I was playing against bothered me. I knew I knew him from 
somewhere. but couldn’t quite figure out wnere. And he wouldn't stop 
shouting “The name of the game. . long enough to tell me. I 
figured maybe he was less interested in our past, than the way a 
sucker like me fitted into his future. Finally I remembered! Our 
acquaintanceship ran back to the good, old days at Sing Sing. I re- 
membered it well because the night I met this chap, I got what prob- 
ably was one of the few due-bills ever written out, good for one holdup. 
It happened like this: 


Every year one of the local Loew theatre managers used to take a 
benefit show up to Ossining. In those days I was doing the Broadway 
column on the Brooklyn Eagle and a lot of the hometown boys were 
guests of the management up at Sing Sing. Consequently it was a 
little like Old Home Week when Dan Healy, the master of ceremonies, 
introduced me. The boys cheered as though my first words were going 
to be: “O.K. guys, you're all pardoned!” 

Anyway, they laughed to kiil, which many of them did. 
the backstage lifer around whom this whole yarn is wrapped. 

“You don't know me, Hy,” he started, “I’m not a big shot. I didn’t 
get much publicity when I sloughed poor Mabel. Mine was a wrap-up 
case. I knew the dame was two-timing, didn’t have no money for 
divorce lawyers, so I figured I could settle the whole thing faster with 
a baseball bat. In my own set, though,” he continued. “I’m quite a 
guy.” I nodded my head. First because I thought it diplomatic to 
agree with him; secondly, because I wanted to make sure I still had a 
head. My admirer went on. “You've taken the time and trouble to 
come all the way from Flatbush to Ossining to entertain us guys, we 
appreciate it, see—and I want you to get the courtesy of the house.” 

With that he handed me a little card and without giving me a 
chance to read it, explained what it was all about. “Crime don’t pay, 
they say,” he said, “but a lot of the boys don’t know no other trade 
and haven’t got what to eat. So they go in for stickups. With that 
card on you, however, you’re as safe as if you were here in my own 
cell. Should you ever be stuck-up, don’t yell, don’t run, don’t try to 
fight—just reach for the card, hand it over quick-like and you'll be 
able to go about vour business.” 

I said, “Gosh—thanks, awfully much”—for I was sincerely over- 
come with his thoughtfulness. Thank the Lord I’ve never found out 
if this letter of credit on a holdup carries any authority. But I always 
wondered what would happen if the hood with the rod that pulled the 
stickup couldn’t read the message written on the card, “The bearer, Hy 
Gardner, is a fine friend of us boys at Sing Sing. Please don’t bother 
him.” Signed “Flatbush Joe—Block 14—Ossining, New York.” 


The wives at a cent a 


Including 


Here Today, Corn Tomorrow! 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 
Alfred Tennyson's line, “The old order changeth, yielding place to 


new.” should answer many of the radio editors, columnists and even 


sponsors who have been worrying in aad out of print what is to be- 
‘come of our radio comedy programs when the comedians who are now 


anchored to the nation’s microphones have decided to retire on their 
laugh-dividends, or pass on to the Comedian’s Valhalla! 


True that Father Time is throwing his darts at most of our radio 
comedians and that they are getting almost as old as the jokes they 
are using. Some of them have even threatened to retire and spend 
the rest of their lives catering to their stomach ulcers, which they have 
accumulated in years of radio service trying to “get laughs. 

But don’t sell your radio! Because, in every generation, people have 
worried about who were going to replace their favorites in politics, 
literature and entertainment. . But somehow or other, new favorites 
came through. Humor is much too valuable to the world to pass on 
with your favorite comedian. National humor, Irish, Jewish, Scotti h, 
Italian, English, French and American becomes, through press and 
radio. international. dt establishes between all nationalities a bond of 
sympathy, wrapped .in smiles, and helps in this way to promote the 
brotherhood of mankind! And there will always be comedians to carry 
on the good work 

And so. when the famous jesters and men of motley of the late ’90s 
and early 1900s went to the Eternal Laughland, folks said that they 
would never be replaced. And when you read the names of these men 
and women who were behind-the-fun in those days, it seems to us, who 
hold their memories green, that they could never be replaced. Great 
comedians who made a nation laugh for nearly half a century. To 
name them is to miss them. Eddie Foy. Peter F. Daily, William (¢ ollier, 
Sam Bernard, Louis Mann, Weber & Fields, James T. Powers, DeWolf 
Hopper, Henry E. Dixey, Harrigan & Hart, John Drew, John T. Kelly, 
Otis Harlan, Alison Skipworth, Raymond Hitchcock, Marie Cahill, 
Harlan & Hart, Nat Wills, Lew Dockstader, Mabel Fenton, Bert Swor, 
Amelia Summerville, Honey Boy Evans, Jobyna Howland, Ward & 
Vokes, Marie Dressler, Ezra Kendall, Stella Mayhew, Will Rogers, 
Maggie Cline, Harry Kelly, Florence Moore, Herb Williams, Chic Sale, 
T. Rov Barnes, James J. Morton, May Irwin, Frank Tinney, Walter C. 
Kelly, Fatty Arbuckle, George Bickel, John Bunny, Joe Jackson, Harry 
Langdon and the great Bert Williams. I can mention so many many 
e Some of us will say 
these were our greatest comedians, and some others will insist that 
they don’t compare to our living funmakers. How our memories can 
differ and be wrong! They shine the brighter in the domain of tender 
memory. 

As these great artists dropped out one by one from the Laugh Par- 
ade, the ranks were quickly filled with recruits that didn't miss a step. 
Jet laugh-propellers like Ed Wynn, Bobby Clark, Victor Moore, Joe 
Cawthorne, Leon Errol, Bert Lahr, Ray Bolger, Joe Cook, Jack Pearl, 
Roger Imhof, Jimmy Savo, Frank Fay, Joe E. Brown, Al Jolson, Jim 
Barton, Willie Howard, Danny Kaye, Olsen & Johnson, George Jessel, 
Milton Berle, Lou Holtz, Frisco, Smith & Dale, Doc Rockwell, Joe EF. 
Lewis, Phil Silvers, Martha Raye, Charlotte Greenwood, Joey Fay, 
Henny Youngman and Eddie Foy, Jr. They made new friends of hu- 
mor iovers. Most of the above mentioned mummers were never touched 
by Radio’s Magic Wand! Some of these comics just don’t fit into 
radio (so some sponsors claim, my claim is that any good comedian has 
a place in radio, it is just a matter of proper material and presentation) 
and some of the others just don’t like radio work (Bobby Clark has 
never been on radio and doesn’t even listen to it) and they confine 
their comedic efforts to the stage, screen and night clubs. 

Many of our favorite old show and vaudeville clowns have decided 
to quit the footlights and dispense their Memologues under the moneyed 
thumbs of a sponsor. And so we see a great array of “button-busters 
parading before our microphones. They have nearly all served a hard 
apprenticeship in all forms of show business, and although time may 
have aged their gags, they personally are young in spirit and are the 
Elect of Radio. If they should show signs of weakening, the sponsor's 
“moneyed thumbs” make a gesture towards the exit! These comedians 
are no youngsters, nearly all of them have a quarter,of a century or 
more of stage experience and know the secret of comedy delivery— 
timing! 











i—1 


a Ace Laugh-( retters 


Are chattologists, like Fred Allen, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Fibber McGee & Molly, Phil Baker, Fannie Brice, Frank Mor- 
gan, Bob Burns, Tom Howard, George Shelton, Lulu McConnell and 
Harry MacNaughton, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, Amos & Andy, Senator 
Ed Ford, Harry Hershfield, Burns & Allen, Edward Everett Horton, 
Joan Davis, Edgar Bergen, Abbott & Costello, Red Skelton, Al Pearce, 
Jimmy J urante, Judy Canova, Eve Arden, Ed Gardner, Charlotte 
Greenwood, Ken Murray, Ann Sothern, the Easy Aces, Victor Borge, 
are all laugh-getting veterans. So what happens if they retire? Ab- 
solutely NOTHING! There are replacements waiting in the wings! 

Besides the comedy youngsters in the making, we already nave an 
entrenched army of comedians that have potential star dust sprinkled 
over their efforts. Some of these future greats have started as “stooges 
(as the non-intelligentsia call them). I like to call them “supporting 
players’—they have served radio comedy programs a long and arduous 
apprenticeship and will soon be ready to graduate from the School of 
Laughs! Some already have graduated but are still holding on to the 
sides of their comedy-crib. 

For example, Dennis Day, a fine comic and mimic; Phil Harris, 4 
bandleader, who has become so funny he can thumb his nose at Pe- 
trillo, and Mel Blanc, a veteran radio handyman whom you've heard on 
many a cemedy radio show. He does parts on the Jack Benny and 
Judy Canova siows, also does the “Unhappy Postman” with Burns & 
Allen, and the “Stuttering Comedian” with Abbott & Costello. 


We also have the younger comedians like Alan Young, the Canadian 
radio product; Ralph Edwards, Jack Carson (with plenty of stage and 
pic experience), Happy Felton, Jack Bailey, Bob Hawk, Ward Wilson 
(a great all-round radio man, m.c. and sportscaster), Peter Lind Hayes, 
Billy DeWolfe, Henry Morgan, Garry Moore, Eddie Bracken, Ann 
Sothern, Marie Wilson—yes, this younger set of the comedic art has a 
long fun-making career before them. 1 know I have not mentioned 
many many more youngsters whose names will be announced as ‘stars 
of the show” not many years from now. Yes, there are many future 
stars waiting in the entrance ready fo go on. They are the boys and 
girls about whom people will say, a half century from now, can never 
be replaced! 

Besides, these kids are on a Joe Miller diet—they know that the 
most important factor of radio comedy is the gag-writer. They helP 
make the comedian funny 75% of the time. When a comedian leaves 
this mundane sphere, he takes his personality with him and just leaves 
us memories of his great art, but when a gag writer gets the “nod 
from the man with the scythe, he has no personality to leave behind, 
all he has is his “gag-file,” this he leaves behind him, later to be 
dragged from the-storehouse of memory of the younger gag-men wn 
are now helping the older writers fashion the nation’s humor—and wil 
dust the files off to duty once more for future generations. 

So let’s not worry folks. I hope our present comics stay with us for 
many years, for they make us feel like kings of old, we each tune in 
our favorite jester. But if anything should happen to them, there 1S 4 
new crop rehearsing, maybe in your own home, and as long as the 848 
writers will leave us their files—we will reap Corn Tomorrow! 
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— smile. “Helle, Dinah.” She asked him if he had any 


My Friends—Ladies and Gentlemen | 





Hollywood. 
In my home I have a special room on the walls of which 
hang personally inscribed plf®tographs from my friends— 
ladies and gentlemen. Would you like to look at them 
with me while I make comment? 


Here is an old picture of Deanna 
Durbin when she was quite young. 
During the time she appeared on my 
radio pregram we were constantly be- 
sieged by mothers who |\ad daughters 
who were “just as good as Deanna 
Durbin.” Backstage at Keith’s, Bos- 
ton, one woman broke in where I was 
sitting in the Green Room _ with 
Deanna, waiting to go on for our 
fourth or fifth show of the day. This 
hefty mama pointed a pudgy finger 
at Deanna and said, “When Mr. Can- 
tor hears my Marilyn, you will be out 
of a job.” Imagine Deanna’s feelings. 
After Marilyn had croaked two numbers I said to her 
mother, “I’m very sorry, my dear lady, this child has no 
talent. Let her go out and play with dolls and skates and 
have a normal childhood. ‘She has no personality, no 
voice, just nothing.” 


Without a word the woman took hei daughter by the 
hand, made quickly for the door, at which time she 
whirled around with this exit line: “Mr. Eddie Cantor— 
you stink too!” 

Deanna laughed till the tears rolled down her face. I 
just wondered. 


Alongside of the Durbin likeness is one of the immortal 
Will Rogers. It was in Cleveland back in 1917 when I 
introduced him to his first kosher meal. He loved the 
chopped liver, he lapped up the chicken soup with matzo 
balls, he devoured two orders of goulash. Between bites 
he kept saying, “What a pity, what a pity.” As we left 
the restaurant I inquired from him, “Bill, why did you 
keep on saying ‘what a pity’ all during the meal?” 

He told me, “What a pity that it’s too late for me to 
become Jewish!” 

Here is the syelte, well-dressed Fannie Brice. What.fun 
we had in the Ziegfeld ‘Follies’ of 1917 and 1918. Noth- 
ing ever bothered Fannie. She had no worries, no nerves. 
Many know the famow story about opening night of the 
“Follies” in Atlantic City, when she was almost late for 
her first entrance. Where was she? Selling one of her 
hats to a showgirl in the dressing room. But here is 
something that even tops that. Several years ago, Fannie 
had a heart attack, phoned the doctor, who got an am- 
bulance and brought her to the Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles. When I learned of this, the next day 
I hurried to visit my old friend. Imagine then, my sur- 
prise. Here was Fannie in an oxygen tent with a Racing 
Form and a telephone placing bets on tracks all over the 
country! No wonder I love her. ‘(She gave me two win- 
ners that day.) 





Eddie Cantor 





| ss Chevalier and Dinah 


Who’s the guy in the corner with the straw hat and the 
droopy lip? Chevalier, who else? During the early °30s 
in Hollywood we used to see a lot of each other.’ One 
night after a picture, Maurice and his wife, Ida and I, 
dropped in at the Pig ‘n’ Whistle. Not only the custom- 
ers, but the waitresses stared wild-eyed. Here was. the 
great Chevalier. The girl trembled as she placed the 
coffee ring and cup of coffee before him. He broke the 
coffee ring in half and did what we all do. The waitress’ 
line came across to us from 20 feet away. “Look, girls, 
he dunks like a regular person!” 

Who is that girl surrounded by all of those hospitalized 
veterans? It’s Dinah Shore. The best durn singer of 
popular songs in the whole world. What makes her so 
g00d? The gal just loves to sing. A few weeks ago Dinah 
and I played several hospitals on the Purple Heart circuit. 
A sight I shall always remember is her walking into a 
room with one lone boy, a guy who was desperately sick. 
He recognized her instantly and managed to break into a 
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*..A Creat Audience’ 


“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. You're a great 
audience.” 


Maybe I'm lying. but that’s what I'll always say 
even though they might be the toughest. I learned 
that the hard way. 

Back in the happy vaudeville days our route gen- 
erally called for a date in Milwaukee following Chi- 
cago. Chicago audiences were what the acts called 
pushovers, while the Milwaukee patronage was the 
coldest mob we had to play to anywhere in the United 
States. The standing gag was, “So you think you're 
800d, eh? Wait until you play Milwaukee.” 

I was a pretty fresh and confident kid when I ap- 
peared there doing my first single act. The opening 
day, several great standard acts on ahead of me, laid 
their expected eggs, but that didn’t bother me, I did 
My opening song just as cocky as ever—nothing hap- 
pened. I told the next two gags that killed them only 
the night before in Chicago—overwhelming silence. 
The rest of my act was received with even less en- 
thusiasm. At each succeeding performahce I switched 
my gags and songs around trying to find the secret 
of how to get some response from a Milwaukee audi- 
ence. By the fourth day I started using the old gag, 

There must be somebody out there, I can hear you 
breathing.” Nothing helped. Friday matinee I looked 
down into the first row and discovered a man with 
his arms folded, his eyes closed, and his chin resting 
on his chest. I pointed to him and wisecracked, “Boy, 
am I killing them here. Look, there’s a guy I just 
put to sleep.” I thought I was pretty cute until I 
exited and the stage manager shook his head sadly 
and remarked, “You shouldn't have said that about 
that fellow in the first row, he’s one of our regular 
Patrons. He comes here every Friday afternoon and 
be endoys the show even though he’s paralyzed and 

P.S.—“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. You're a 
great audience.” 


—Georgie Price. 


particular song he'd like to hear. 

“Sure,” he said feebly, “ ‘Blues in the Night’. ” 

Dinah asked him to give her a beat just by clapping his 
hands and there in the stillness of the room, with this 
veteran clapping hands, Dinah sang several songs’to the 
most appreciative audience any singer ever had. When 
she left the boy said. “Dinah, I'l] always remember you.” 
Dinah said, “I'll remember you, too.” And as we walked 
Gown the hall the nurse told us, “That's the last bit of 
entertainment he'll ever have, poor fellow.” 


Here is Jack Benny, America’s definition for miser. 
But even he, away from the microphone, kids about his 
so-called miserliness. In speaking to Burns & Allen re- 
cently, Jack said, “I’m crazy about Eddfe Cantor, and I 
think he likes me too. Eddie would give me the shirt 
olf his back .. .” 

George Burns said, “What would you do?” 

Jack replied, “I'd wash it, iron it. and charge him 35c.!” 


2 Sn Ida's Warning» sa 


Here’s a picture of a lovely lady. You don’t recognize 
her face, but you'll know her I’m sure. She's as well 
known as anyone on my wall of pictures. It’s Ida. Re- 
cently I attended a meeting with Nelson Rockefeller on 
Brotherhood Week in his suite at the Ambassador Hotel. 
I called Ida, who was sunning herself in Palm Springs. 
My wife asked me where I was calling from, and I told 
her, “From Nelson Rocketeller’s suite.” 

“Who?”, she inquired. 

I said, “Nelson Rockefeller—you know, the Rockefeller 
family.” 

Then Ida admonished me, and I could almost see her 
shaking her finger at me as she said, “Don’t get in with 
any of his schemes now!” 

One of my all-time favorite teams is Block & Sully. 
Here’s a lovely picture of them between Sophie Tucker 
and Sidney Greenstreet. Thev're almost lost between 
those two. In the early Chase & Sanborn days they ap- 
peared on quite a few of my programs. Jessie and Eva 
also played in one of my Goldwyn musicals. Jessie has 
a deadpan wit which is different than the Broadway kind 
because it never hurts anyone .. . like the time he was 
visiting Jack Benny in Beverly Hills. On the morning 
when Jack and Jessie were being driven back to New York 
by automobile, Jessie, who lives at the Essex House in 
New York, said to Benny, whose New York residence is 
the Sherry-Netherland Hotel, ‘Jack, let me sit near the 
door, I get out first.” 

Max Gordon—Quiz Kid 


Anyone who knows Max Gordon, famed Broadway pro- 
ducer of “Born Yesterday” and a dozen other smash hits, 
will tell you that he is always seeking information. Once 
when he was in Washington with one of his plays he was 
invited to lunch at the White House by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
As they were being seated, the First Lady of the Land in- 
troduced Max to a Dr. So-and-So. This was fine with Max. 
He said, “Doctor, every now and then after I finish eat- 
ing, I have a burning sensation. . .” 

The doctor smiled apologetically and said; “Sorry, Mr. 
Gordon, but I am not a doctor of medicine, I happen to 
be a doctor of economics.” 

Without batting an eyelash. Max Gordon wanted to 
know, “What’s good in the market, Doc?” 


| The Fabulous Jessel 


| 


If there's one, there must be a dozen pictures of this 
guy Jessel. There’s a good reason. Ours has been a 
friendship of almost 40 years. Georgie is the most unpre- 
dictable, fabulous character in all of this thing we call 
show business. He'll owe you $12 from a gin rummy 
game for two years and grab a check for 11 guests at 
Romanoff’s and slip the captain 20 bucks and the check 
room girl five. Of course with the latter he figures he 
might marry her in a wild moment. 

He’s the fastest guy on his feet I've ever known. To 
play with him on a stage is a constant challenge. Fon 
a guy who has had no formal education 1 am continually 
amazed at where he finds such words and the knack of 
putting them together. He is equally at home at a dinner 
to the President of the United States or the manager of a 
small-town ball club, or a women’s auxiliary. or a social 
group of ex-umbrella makers. The things he has said on 
the spur of the moment have become legend. 

For instance, on my first trip to Hollywood to make a 
picture, Jessel told the gang at Lindy’s, “If I know Cantor. 
he’s the only guy who'll get off at Albuquerque and sell 
blankets to the Indians!” And when someone told me ! 
was working too hard and that I certainly can’t take it 
with me. Jessel remarked, “If Cantor can’t take it with 
him he ain't goin’!’” He'll do anything for a laugh and 
will go to any extreme to prove a point. 

One night at my home he wanted to show my family 
that mine was an imaginary illness. ‘(I was suffering from 
stomach trouble at the time. Low Hooper. or something.) 

“Eddie.” he said, “it’s all in your imagination. You can 
eat anything. Give me a combination that you think will 
hurt me.” 

I was going to show him up. “Heres some :nustard, 
gin, ketchup and soda. Let's see you put that in your 
stomach.” Jessel not only did, but added some cigar ashes 
to it! Then played two hours of gin rummy. had four or 
five glasses of brandy and was rehearsing at nine o'clock 
in the morning while I stayed in bed because of my over- 
indulgence of graham crackers and cream. 

Have you ever been awakened at four o'clock in the 
morning with a long-distance call? Weren't you scared? 
I was. Jessel was in New York at Reuben’s Restaurant. 
I was at my home in Beverly Hills. Jessel yelled into the 
phone, “Eddie? This is Georgie. I'm at Reuben’s Restau- 
rant in New York.” I thought he was in great trouble, 
but the next line just killed me. “Listen. kid.” he warned 
me, “if you ever eat a sturgeon sandwich on rye bread, 
leave off the Russian dressing, you won't like it!” and 
hung up. 

He’s one of the most sentimental guys you'll ever meet. 
Look at the fine, successful pictures he produced at 20th 
Century-Fox. You may recognize a face here and there 
—guys that Jessel knew way back in show business who 
needed the work. And what that guy does with a funeral 
oration!! Of course I think he has all the stuff prepared 
in advance. I know he has notes on me and it worries 
me when he calls mé in the morning and says. “How do 
you feel, Eddie?” I know why the dirty dog is calling. 
But if I had to spend the rest of my life with one guy 
any place in the world, I'd want that guy to be Georgie 
Jessel, 


Nothing Two-Bit About 


This Business 
By THEOD DRE PRATT 


Illiteratus Seribodo, the eminent author, was having a 
conference with his publishers. At the climax of the polite 
literary discussion, when seven members of the publishing 
firm held Illiteratus down on the floor, while the other 
three kicked him, Illiteratus screamed: 

“You damned washerwomen, you 
won't be in business much longer be- 
cause books are going to be original 
25c jobs pretty soon.” 

One partner, before he could think, 
gave llliteratus an extra vicious kick 
in the sidemeat, but the other nine 
let go of him and blanched. Piteously, 
the head of the firm pleaded, “But 
there will be a few hard books pub- 
lished, won't there?” 

Disdainfully, [iteratus allowed him 

Ted Pratt a few ; 

What these illustrious characters 
meant by this gentle scene pernaps needs to be explained 
to the lay VARIfTy reader. It is of possible interest to 
pictures, radio, and television, as one course some of their 
raw material—stories—may take in the future. 

What Illiteratus meant was that “hard books,” or regular 
books with hard board covers, haven't been doing so well 
for the past few years except for a handful, particularly 
if they are book club choices of the synthetic, manufac- 
tured bestseller variety. The sales of other werks of fiction 
have been in the murder cliss. People have found that 
they need to eat at high prices more than they need 
to read. 

On the other hand, the 25c pocket book business, after 
faltering a few years ago, is on the big boom. People will 
read at two bits where they won't at $2.50 to $5. The two 
largest and four smaller firms in the 25¢ field during 
the present year sold around 100,000,000 copies. That's 
a $25,000,000 gross business. Not bad for a quarter article 

In their original hard book appearance most novels do 
well if they sell 5,000 copies, and quite well if they reach 
10.000. Much above that puts them nearly in the class 
of self-claiming themselves as best sellers, even if only 
briefiy. In the 2&e¢ field the usual first printing is around 
300.000. Erskine Caldwell’s novels and those of Erle 
Stanley Gardner sell not merely in millions, but over 
10,000,000 for each author. Another author has one book 
that so far has sold 1,900,000 copies in the pocket filler 
reprint edition. 

This brings up the question of a possible revolution in 
the book publishing and selling trades. That’s what Illit- 
eratus was threatening his publishers with. Are the 25c¢ 
boys going to be content with publishing reprint material? 

\lready they have issued, successfully, some original 
western, mystery, and popular textbook volumes, bypassing 
the regulation trade publisher entirely. It is whispered 
that the 25¢ boys have their eye on the original fiction 
field. using the novels of first-line authors. 














Pennies From Heaven | 


lf coming at all, this is probably some distance away. 
An author who sells even pretty well is still better off 
by first operating through his regular hard cover publish- 
ers. But if those on the borderline did not have to split 
with their publishers the present le per copy paid by 
the 25¢c boys, and if this Jow penny royalty were raised, 
which it could be with future lowering of production costs, 
it might be another storv. In such case it is workable 
that an author would do a lot better listening to the 
direct blandishments of the two-bit boys. 

Besides the money angle, most authors would rather 
have half a million copies of a bock sold than 10,000. 
Illiteratus, emerging from the conference with his pub- 
lishers, says he would. An author writes to get read as 
well as to express himself and make a living. 

If this revolution actually comes about, there would 
remain a healthy chunk of the book publishing business 
still trading at the old stand with hard cover books at 
high prices. Discriminating people, collectors, libraries, 
and the desire for books as gifts, and such, would keep a 
portion of the present kind of publishing going. But a 
larger, perhaps the largest segment, conceivably could 
be shunted off into the 25c field. 

This means more books would be issued for mass dis- 
tribution. It would mean more literary properties with 
huge sales established to build up audiences for pictures, 
radio, and video programs using the stories. 

It might even mean the by-product of a more literate 
American public. Many of the two-bit choices in books 
have been surprisingly, sometimes astoundingly, good. 
The quarter boys are, and can afford to be, very choosy 
They found good stuff peys off. In that respect the book 
publishing revolution is already here, for while the hard 
book fellows have been manufacturing cheese on a mass- 
production basis and gagging a large section of the book- 
buying public on the quelity of their limburger, the 
two-bit boys have been putting the best on the stands. 

Meanwhile,*llliteratus hasn't forgotten the magical effect 
of his words at the conference with his publishers. The 
next time the 10 brutes get him down on the floor and 
start to jump on him he knows that all he has to do is 
holler: “25c¢ books!” 








He Couldn’t See the Point 


The most embarrassing moment in my life happened 
while I was on the stage. I had run away from home at 
the age of 18 to join the Ben Greet Company, because I 
was convinced that I was probably the greatest Shake- 
spearean character actress in the world. 

We opened in Chicago in “Romeo and Juliet.” I played 
the nurse and doubled in the last act as Count Paris, 
unsuccessful suitor for Juliets hand. The Ben Greet 
Company was on its uppers, and the green tights I wore 
as Count Paris were obviously too small and tight for 
my capacious proportions. In the middle of the duel 
scene, there was an ominous rip from the back. So I 
fought the duel and was killed by Romeo standing as I 
leaned against the backdrop. 

The audience was amazed, and a famous critic, James 
O'Donnell Bennett, wrote the following: 

“An unknown actress called Elsa Maxwell played the 
most extraordinary death seene in the history of the 
theatre. She fought and died in the same position, pinned 
through to the wall by Romeo’s sword!” 

—Elsa Maxwell. 
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“Chairful News’ 





June Allyson ¢ Perry Como ¢ Judy Garland Clark Gable * Walter Pidgeon Frank Sinatra ¢ Esther Williams Fred Astaire « Ginger Rogers 
Lena Horne ¢ Gene Kelly « Mickey Rooney Van Johnson « Brian Donlevy Gene Kelly 
Ann Sothern 





June Allyson ¢ Peter Lawford Van Heflin © Robert Ryan Gregory Peck * Ava Gardner 
Margaret O'Brien ¢ Elizabeth Taylor Melvyn Douglas 





Robert Taylor « Ava Gardner * Charles Jeanette MacDonald ¢ Lloyd Nolan Esther Williams ¢ Red Skelton Jennifer Jones ¢ James Mason 
Laughton « Vincent Price * John Hodiak Claude Jarman, Jr. and Lassie Van Heflin « Louis Jourdan 





Greer Garson * Errol Flynn * Walter Pidgeon Judy Garland ¢ Van Johnson Rebert Taylor ¢ Elizabeth Taylor Clark Gable 


NEW YEAR! 


/"y As we set forth into the brightest year of 
our history, loaded with Big Anniversary 
Attractions, (just a few shown above), we 
take the opportunity to thank our exhibi- 
tor friends from the bottom of our hearts 
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I am a sucker for horsetips. Not 
s0 much as . once was, but still 
an easy push. Citation at even 
money? He’s a bum! Stymie at 8-5 
and at his best? Geddaway from 
me! Armed at 2-s against a field 
of roaches? Too big a risk! But 
give me any old goat, nine years 
and up, with all four legs ban- 
daged, blind :n one eye and indis- 
posed to work up a sweat, at 20-1 
and I will trample women and chil- 
dren in the rush to get down a 
deuce. 

So naturally I meet a lot of boys 
with good things and have fun, if 
nothing else. But the experience 
I like to recall came at Hialeah a 
few seasons back. Ah, those days 
when I played ’em at Hialeah in 
the afternoon, rushed out to buy 
a dogform at dinner time, and 
then jet-planed to the dogtracks 
for the night, stopping to play some | 
quarter-machines and maybe take | 
a fling at the quaint game of chance | 
wherein a fellow held a box with | 
a mouse in it and invited you to) 
bet which hole it would go into! 

Anyhow, carly in the Hialeah 
meet a horse follower (and not a 
tout) took me aside one afternoon 
and gave me a skinner we will 
call Steam Caliope III, as a two- 
year-old. “This thing is greased 
lightning,” he said. “I'll come 
down in telephone numbers. It 
should do it first time out, but 
anyhow, if it don’t do it then, fol- 
Jow it up. Don’t let it get away 
from you.” 

Came a day a week later when 
Steam Caliope III was on the pro- 
gram. I made my $2 plunge. “He 
run ninth,” as they say. A little 
later he was in again. So was I. 
The beetle finished eighth. With 
me an improvement is an improve- 
ment. 

Ten days later Steam Caliope III 
is out again and I go for it on 
the nose again. It is no contest. 
The oatburner wins off by himself 
and pays $86.20. 

I am at the window, collecting, 
and using a large wicker basket. 
Being an emotional egg, I am not 
being quiet about it. Suddenly at 
my side is the fellow who gave me 
the original tip. He has bet on 
something else and looks very low. 

“Don’t tell me you had the win- 
ner!” he cries. 

“Yeah,” I admit in my broadcast- 
ing manner, “What a hoss! What a 
price! What a killing!” 

The guy looks me up and down, 


(}-2-And-Even 


shakes his head and asks, “A bum} 





WB Furthers Move 
To K.0. Co-op Adv. 


Move disclosed by Warner Bros. 
recently to eliminate cooperative 
advertising of their pictures car- 
ries to the u'timate a trend origi- 
nated by all companies during the 
past couple years. While none of 
the other major distribs is attempt- 
ing to completely abolish the par- 
ticipation in exhib advertising, aii 
have been trimming to the bone 
their budgets for this purpose. 

WB is not eliminating its coin al- 
locations to theatres at once. It is 
continuing wherever it has definite 
commitments with house operators. 
When these expire, efforts will be 
made to cease the practice or come 
as close as possible without losing 
rentals. Company has been spend- 
ing about $600,000 a year as its 
contribution to local theatre ad- 
vertising. 

WB move has stormed up a bit 
of a tempest from several angles. 
Exhibs, on the one hand, are claim- 
ing they'll demand lower film rent- 
als if they have to spend more 
of their own coin .on advertising. 
Number of show-wise observers, on 
the other hand, have criticized dis- 
tribs for cutting advertising just 
when it is most needed—during a 
period of business recession. 

Warner stand is that theatres are 
clearly the profitable end of film 


biz as compared with production. 


and distribution, so exhibs should 
Shoulder the entire cost of adver- 


tising the attractions in their 
houses. WB execs point out pri- 
vately, too, the historical back- 


ground of cooperative advertising. 
It originated partially as a means 
of rebatiug a portion of the film 
rental to exhibs—a charitable ges- 
ture by, salesmen which does not 
appeal to distribs at the moment. 
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As You and | 


like that Caliope III!” he exclaims, | 
“Where didja get him?” | 
At first I think he is kidding, | 
but it turns out he is dead serious. | 
“Didn't you have him?” I asked. | 
“Naw. How could anybody figure | 
him? What could get him up there? | 
Where didja ever get him? Who 
give him to you?” 
“You did,” I said. 
“Me!” he gurgles, weaving badly. 
“Sure. A coupla weeks ago. Re- 
member?” 
He groans, drops slowly to one 
knee, gets-up on a nine-count and 
when I last see him he is Jumping 
into the infield lake, taking a 





a sort of oasis in a 
road _ tracks, 
where thirsty 
travellers may 
| halt tempo- 
rarily for the 





Nothing (¢ 


(Kup’s Column, Chicago Sun-Times) 


To too many persons speeding | of sunshine. 
from one coast to. the other, Chi- 
cago is only a stopping-off place, 


Ever Happens in Chi..... 


By IRV KUPCINET 


Chicago. and still 2,000 miles from the lang 


Nothing ever 
O00 ios 


happens? Let's 





desert of rail- | 
| blonde movie star paused too long 


for refreshments just two weeks 
|}ago and almost wound up in a 
| local hospital. He made a pest of 
|himself before some of the nicest 


Chicago is the town where a big, - 





| 
| pause that re- 
\freshes and 
then continue 
|merrily on 


| their way. 
| To these 
| folks, Chicago 














is a “nothing- 





flamingo with him. 
Moral: A horse is a horse, but 
the ends vary. | 


MARTHA SCOTT | 


| ever-happens” 
village, some 
| 900 miles due 


Kupcinet 
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west of New York 








The Truth About Roger Broom 


By SIDNEY 


Hollywood. 


Hollywood has more press coverage than any 
other city in the world. And yet, the biggest story 
that ever happened in Hollywood never even broke 
into print. There were a few guarded rumors 
around, but they were quickly and mysteriously 
scotched. This was something no one dared talk 
about. I stumbled on the story quite by accident 
several years ago, and until now have kept my 
pledge of silence. But yesterday I read that Roger 
Broom has gone to his final rest. So, here, for the 
first time, is his story. 

What happened to him was horrible and grim, 
but in a sense fitting, because Roger Broom, an 
active member of the Screen Writers’ Guild, dared 
to break Hollywood’s greatest unwritten command- 
ment. 

I met Roger Broom shortly after I arrived in 
Hollywood. A successful playwright, he had yielded 
to the blandishments of Hollywood, and had quickly 
established himself as a top movie writer. Without 
meaning to be a namedropper, I met him one night 
at the palatial trailer of Serena Drudnick, ward- 
robe mistress at one of the larger studios. He 
seemed a modest, unassuming man, and yet he had 
an air of independence which I admired. I noticed 
it immediately. All of Serena’s parties, of course, 
are white tie, and Mr. Broom was dressed entirely 
in plaid. If I had only had a prescience then, this 
sartorial independence might have given me an 
inkling of the tragedy that was shortly to happen 
But which of us really knows our fellow man? 

About a year after I first met him, my agent, the 
miraculous Sam Weisbord, got me an assignment at 
the studio where Roger was under contract. Roger 
would sit at the writers’ table occasionally, and at 
first it was rather flattering. But toward the end his 
presence made us uncomfortable. There was a 
strange tenseness about him—a brooding quality 
that began to cast a general spell of uneasiness. 
Then, without warning, he disappeared. No one ever 


knew why he left. 


How had this happened to one of the most tal- 
ented writers in Hollywood? None of us had any 
idea. I recalled that he had once done a script for 
my producer, and one day I asked my producer 
about him. I was taken off payroll for two weeks. 
Guessing that my producer didn’t want to talk about 
it, aa no more. But I couldn't put it out of my 
mind, 





An Unoptioned Producer Tells All | 


Six weeks after I was put back on salary, I was 
able to have lunch again at Romanoff’s. A producer 
whose option had just been dropped flopped down 
at my table, ordered a lemonade and said: 

“You're the kid who was asking about 
Broom, aren't you?” 

My heart quickened a little. I admitted I was. 


So that night I heard most of the story. The rest 
I pieced together later, All of the accounts agreed 
that on the fatal day, after which he was never 
again seen in Hollywood, Roger Broom arrived at 
the studio at 10 a.m. He seemed normal and was 
apparently in good spirits—almost “elated,” as one 
of the witnesses put it. He acted as if a great load 
had been lifted from his soul. It was the carefree- 
ness of a man who had just made a tremendously 
important decision. 


At 11:17 the phone in the studio police chief's 
office rang. The chief picked up the receiver, lis- 
tened a moment, and his face went white. “I'll be 
right over,” he said. His voice was odd and 
strangled. He turned to the detectives in the room. 
One of them was busily perusing a rare edition of 
Baudelaire, another was translating a Sanskrit pas- 
sage for his maid, and a third was making some 
corrections in Joyce’s “Ulysses.” 

“Emergency!” barked the chief. “Bogart, Powell. 
Ladd—lI'll want you.” 

Swiftly the men rose. “What's up, Chief?” 

“Stage 10. They’ve caught a writer!” 

* *« *& 


The sound stage was in a turmoil. Terrified extras 
were huddled against the wall. The stars had taken 
retuge in their dressing rooms. And the director 
was cowering high on the boom. Trapped in a 
corner, held at bay by the electricians and the crew, 
was Roger Broom. He was disguised as an extra, 
dressed in a turban, a flowing gown, and a gay, yel- 
low yashmak. The chief took in the scene at a 
glance. Bravely he followed the detectives to where 
the writer stood. Gone were Broom’s famous 

‘aplomb and eclat. He was a beaten, whimpering 








Roger 


SHELDON 


animal. The crew edged away to let the detectives 
in. 

“Nice work, boys,” said the chief. “Who caught 
him?” 

“I did,” said a gaffer. 

The chief patted him on the back. “There'll be a 
nice reward in this for you.” He turned to the quiv- 
ering Broom. “Do you want to make a statement?” 

“I_-[ didn’t know what I was doing,” sobbed 
Broom. “Please let me go. I'll never do it again.” 

The chief shook his head coldly. “The Boss is 
waiting for you,” he said. Roger Broom was dragged 
from the sound stage, screaming. 

Twenty producers and a battery of attorneys were 
present in the Boss’ office. And in his antique chair, 
behind his stone desk, sat the Boss himself. 

“It will go easier with you if you tell us the 
truth,” said one of the producers, pityingly. : 

“I—I didn’t mean to!” screamed Broom. “I don’t 
know what came over me.” 

“You didn’t know you were going to do it?” 

“That's it!” said Broom eagerly. 

“Then why did you put on a disguise?” snapped 
one of the detectives triumphantly. “‘You’re’ lying.” 

There was a pause. Slowly Broom straightened up 
and a spark of his old manhood flickered in his eyes. 
“All right,” he said. “I did it. I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. They were shooting my picture—and I 
wanted to see it!” 

The others in the room blanched. “Do you know 
what ®you’re saying?” asked the Boss, horrified. 
“You, a writer, admit that you deliberately walked 
onto a sound stage?” 

“I had to,” shouted Broom. “I’ve been 
pictures for 10 years and I’'ve—” his 
trembled—‘I’ve never seen a sound stage.” 

At his words, a shudder ran through the room. 


writing 
voice 


“Let me handle him,” pleaded the chief, reaching | 


for his gun. 
“Oh, soft yet awhile, stay thy hand, 
Boss, gently. 


’ 9 


He turned to the miserable Broom. 


“You were aware of what would happen to you if | 
The Boss | 


you were caught?” Broom nodded. 
studied him for a moment, a baffled expression on 
his face. Finally he spoke. “Why, Broom? Why?” 
“I don’t know,” admitted Broom. “I must have 
been out of my head. I — — I wanted to see a 
camera.” 
“Surely there are camera stores.” 


“I — — I can’t explain it,” said Broom, “but | 


it’s not the same thing. I wanted to hear my dialog, 
to watch the director, to — — ” 

“Stop It!” said the Boss, recoiling in disgust. 
“You're a spy. A traitor to your industry and a 
disgrace to your guild.” He rose to his feet, his 
voice thundering. “A good writer’s work is fin- 
ished when he thinks of a title. We have hair- 
dressers and others to make the pictures.” 

“I know,” said Broom miserably. 

“And yet you deliberately walked onto a sound 
stage—and when your own picture was being shot!” 

Broom lowered his head, guiltily. There was no 
answer. 

The producers and lawyers wrangled over his fate 
until three o’clock in the morning, while Broom 
waited in an anteroom. For hours it seemed im- 
possible to reach a decision. 
question of his being allowed to live. 


the craft and techniques of making movies. 
Roger Broom must die. 


ing. A very hot oil bath was suggested. 
ally, it was the Boss who came up with the solution. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. The room was instantly 
hushed. He turned to one of the producers. 
you still have the stake left that you used to burn 
Joan of Arc?” 

The producer nodded, 
admiringly. 

There was a chorus of approval. 

“Bring him in.” 

The police chief opened the door to the ante- 
room. The room was empty. 

“He’s gone.” 


“That's perfect,” he said, 


* * Da 


Broom left the country that night—a fugitive and 
an exile, a broken, ruined man. 


Now Roger Broom is gone, and the episode is their operations lucrative. 


closed. And yet sometimes, on a rainy night when 


I see a passing rickshaw, I can’t help wondering what | originally made by Gerald 


| father of a boy. 


said ine | 


There was never any E 
For if word | ¢jjm 
of this ever got out, other writers might get revolu- | 
tionary ideas and spend time on the sets Jearning | 
The problem was Rn | = i 

Some were for hanging him. A few favored shoot- ne SED. 
But, fin- | 


|toughs you ever met. He knocked 


on doors of his hotel, invaded pri- 
vate parties and in general became 
such a nuisance that the house dick 


| had to put him to bed. 


This didn’t satisfy our movie 
hero. He sneaked out of his hotel 
room time after time, thus proving 
even a drunk can cutsmart a hotel 
flatfoot. Our man was tabbed “tar. 
get for tonight” by one of the 
town’s toughies who resented his 
intrusions. “This guy is not couth,” 
said the heodlum, who was about 
to slug the actor—until a consid- 
erate go-between stepped in. 

In a sort of roundabout way, 
Chicago also is the town respon- 
sible for the wallop little Frank 
Sinatra packs in his fist (attention, 
Mortimer!). Many years ago, there 
was a popular fighter around town 
named Martin O’Brien. Unlike his 
name, he was an Italian who had 
adopted an Irish name because it 
was the vogue in those days, 
O’Brien developed quite a follow- 
ing because of his powerful punch. 

One of his fans was a young 
Italian boy in the east, for whom 
O’Brien developed a_ fondness, 
When the youngster decided to be- 
come a fighter, he quite naturally 

took the name of “Martin O’Brien,” 
his idol. Martin O’Brien II had 
only a few professional fights be- 
fore retiring from the ring to be- 
come a fireman in his home town, 
Hoboken, N. J. Just about that 
time, he was becoming the proud 
The lad grew up 
to become the idol of the bobby- 
soxers, Frank Sinatra. And papa 
Sinatra, who learned to fight from 
Chicago’s Martin OBrien, taught 
Frankie boy how to handle his 
dukes. 

It was in Chicago, too, that Sin- 
atra started the ball rolling to get 
the role of Father Paul in “Miracle 
of the Bells.” Frankie read the 
book en route from L. A. to Chi- 
cago. Upon arriving in Chi, he 
exclaimed to friends, ‘‘This Father 

| Paul is described in the book as 
being very thin, with a sallow com- 
plexion and big ears. That fits me 
perfectly.” 
In the next breath, Sinatra was 
long-distancing his agents in Holly- 
wood to start pitching for the part. 

Allen Carney is another who 
| credits Chicago with being his 
| lucky town. It was a gag shot by 
_Maurice Seymour the photograph- 
|er, that helped land Carney his 
first film assignment. Carney was 

(Continued on page 46) 





Indies Block 429, 
~ Brazil Settlement 


Smaller U. S. companies and in- 
die producers are currently raising 
the main roadblock to a settlement 

‘of the Brazilian price - control 
squabble. Because of objections 
interposed by these outfits, all 
/'members of the Motion Picture 
xport Assn. have deferred any 
shipments to Brazil while 
pressing their campaign for an 
easing of the 42% ceiling on rent- 
which distribs can charge 





Question is now the hottest on 
_the MPEA calendar. Until the 
‘issue is ironed out by a change in 


“Do | position of the Brazilian Price Con- 


| trol commission or an agreement 
\by the smaller outfits to go along, 
no film shipments will be made. 
Big major companies wou 

satisfied with the 42° ceiling om 
rentals since their volume of busi 
ness and diversity of product make 
the percentage a fair enough re- 
turn on bookings. However, the 
indies, in many instances, release 
only two or three pix in Brazil an 
nually, and on those must 

more than 42° average to ma e 





was 


Percentage arrangement 


it was that Roger Broom saw before he died. And _ erstwhile head of the internation® 


I can’t help thinking that, somehow, in the end it | division of the Motion 
was Roger Broom who triumphed. He fulfilled his | Assn. of America. 
Some day, perhaps, there may be other | series of huddles have faile 


destiny. 
toger Brooms. 


Picture 
Since then, # 


| win unanimous approval. 
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Documentary Ads—A Pitch Mild 10% Dip In'48 Grosses Shows Pix Stil 


For Some Realism 
By ALAN HYND 


Why don’t the hucksters get 
hep and introduce realism into 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements? In other words, 
why don’t we 
have documen- 
tary ads, as we 


tary films? 
The field for 
the documen- 
tary ad, iI 
should think, 
is even broad- 
er than the 
field of the doc- 
umentary pic. 
Unless I am 
far off the 
beam the chasm between actuality 
and the World of the ads is far 





Alan Hynd 


wider’ and deeper than that sep- | 


arating life and its alleged re- 
flection a la Hollywood. 

Take the ad that features those 
two guys in the washroom, going 
hysterical over the fact that their 
employer has just installed paper 
towels. Not that the average guy 
doesn’t use and appreciate a paper 
towel. But would he make a paper 
towel the subject of an ecstatic 
conversation with a fellow worker 
who happened in to wash up? I 
don’t think so. I thing he would 
take the paper towel for granted 
and be more likely to concern him- 
self with what, if anything, his co- 
worker had in the fifth race, or his 
chances of putting the bite on the 
other guy for five until Friday. The 
ad, as is, just doesn’t impress me 
as bearing the slightest resem- 
blance to life. 

I am intrigued by that folksy, 
middle-aged couple in the ads who, 
thanks to the wife’s foresight years 
ago, now get a couple of hundred 
bucks a month for life from an in- 
surance company. Take a good 
look at them. They’re off for some 
happy-happy, never-never vacation 
land. They dress well. Judging 
from his chin and her waistline, 
they eat well. They have a good 
car, Which presumably uses gas and 
oil and needs normal repairs. They 
must have a heme of some kind to 
maintain while they are constant- 
ly traveling, for | have not seen a 
trailer in the ads. I have seen the 
man from time to time with ex- 
pensive-looking fishing tackle. 

What I am getting at is how 
they do all this on $200 a month. 


Supposing clothes and gas and oil | 


and doctors and dentists and drugs 
~ and everything but board and lodg- 
ing at some nice vacation spot were 
free. The problem would still re- 
main: Where can you vacation for 
less than $25 a week per person, 
room and board? 

Now if I were shooting an ad 
about two people living on $200 a 
month in these days I certainly 
wouldn’t have a healthy, unwor- 
ried, well-dressed couple setting 
out in a shiny car filled with ex- 
pensive - looking luggage. More 
likely I’d call for a setup showing 
a harassed, poorly-nourished pair, 
with her heels run down and his 
pants patched, standmg on a 
highway somewhere, with knap- 
sacks on thgir backs, trying to 
Promote a lift. 
es Those Pipes! | 

Why is it that two out of three 
fellows in ads carry pipes? It 
doesn’t matter where they are— 
in the bedroom in their under- 
wear, in a drawing room or just 
Standing on a mythical pinnacle, 
Staring confidently into the future 
~—they usually have pipes. I didn’t 
Say they smoked pipes. Most of the 
pipes I see in the ads are not only 
unlit, but they don’t even contain 
tobacco, nor do they show any in- 
dication of ever having been filled. 
I have nothing against pipes. I 
just don’t think that the great ma- 
jority of men smoke them, that’s 
all. Why not, for the sake of va- 
riety, have a dude in an ad spat- 
tering the facade of a fashionable 
Sutton Place lean-to with a well- 











aimed cheekful of cut-plug juice? | 


_Have you ever noticed how po- 
lite people are in the ads? Kids 
in the day coaches of trains never 
throw orange peels at the adult 
Passengers, or pour soft drinks 
cown their necks. Everybody is 
well-bred, handsome, faultlessly 
turned out and_ well-behaved. 


Truckdrivers in the ads are kind- 
ly, apparently soft-spoken. fellows 
who love not only their jobs but. 
all drivers of vehicles smaller 
than theirs. Traffic policemen in 


have documen- | 


the ads are of unfailing good hu- | 


mor. Repairmen who come to the 
home in the ad world to fix some- 
| thing are willing, courteous and 
efficient and as handsome as any- 
body ever discovered by a talent 
scout, 
is = 
Ever notice how quickly a laxa- 
tive fixes up the people in the ads? 
They can wake up bushed, hung- 
over, pooped, gaseous, 
and generally disagreeable 
a night or a week on the town. 
Then, presto!—a laxative and in 
an hour or so they’re ready to 
start all over. It never takes any- 
body more than an hour to com- 
pletely 
in the world of ads. 


why not inject realism by insert- 
ing a quarrelsome, disheveled lush 
into the group of 
drinkers? Why 


fact that when a man 
watering hole and makes a circle 
with his fingers, the barkeep often 
mistakes him for a deaf-mute in- 


stead of a man with speech being 


cute. 


The railroads would get more of 
my business it they showed me a 
picture of an occupied coach as is, 


not as they would like it to be. I 
would at least know that 


occupied 
four passengers. 
Why doesn’t 


by a Sadistic 


sarily meet with their approval. 


Airplanes in: the ads never en- 


dyspeptic 
after 


emerge from a hangover 


And Where's the TV Set? 
In beer ads localed in barrooms 


gentlemen 
don’t the three- 
ring suds people get wise to the 
enters a 


I was 
getting documentary honesty if an 
ad featured the interior of a day 
coach populated with dirty, mean- 
looking brats and seat hogs who 
space for from two to 


a truck company 
show one of their products driven 
s.o.b. with an ex- 
planation that the opinions of 
other drivers expressed by the 
driver of their truck do not neces- 


Pack a Mass Wallon; That 40% Net Dive Needs Fixing 


By IRA WIT 


The big fact in the profits picture for 1948 was 
that distribution emerged from the 12 months just 
past without overworking the black-ink bottle. The 
selling end of the major companies made little or 
no coin, after expenses and amortization of films was 
chalked up against grosses. Inflation and a weak- 
ening at the boxoffice really hit film peddling in ’48. 

Distribs’ grosses were off some 10°% for the year, 
not enough in itself to explain the 40° or more 
dive in net returns. But the 10°) came off the top. 
With percentage rentals on big films a uniform prac- 
tice, the dip made all the difference. Those addi- 
tional revenues would have been almost simon-pure 
gravy. 

The slide did not hit exhibition too hard. When 
business is off, the first casualty is the staying power 
of films. Succinctly, this means a rapid turnover of 
product which, in turn, spells higher amortization 
of films to be absorbed by distribution. The theatres 
were buoyed by the frequent program changeovers. 
But it boded no good for distribution. 

Narrowing down to the majors, their exhibition 
activities still poured respectable chunks of money 
into corporate coffers. Because of this, net profits 
of the theatre-owning companies held up fairl; 
firmly while purely production-distribution outfits 
came a-cropper. Easily 80° of. profits reported by 
the integrated companies were derived from ex- 
hibition. 

Inflation—which played the heavy in ’47—encored 
as a menace in ’48. However, the double-pronged 
squeeze on the industry last year which cut down 
the amusement dollar and tilted production costs 
was partly met. Spartan efforts in Hollywood finally 
blunted one point of the fork. The figures bear out 
that the studios managed to cut production outlays 
some 30%. But the rising HCL continued to grind 
down the ready cash which the public can dole out 
for its own entertainment. 





$60,000,000 Vs. $96,000,000 | 


Net profits for all the majors, except United 
Artists, will come to slightly less than $60,000,000 
for the fiscal year when all the returns are in. Last 
year’s big score was $96,000,000, second highest in 
the history of the industry. Subtracted from the 
1948 total are losses reported by Universal. 
Peculiarly, the decline in the foreign market— 
| predicted as the greatest threat posed for '48— 
| played only a minor role in the retreating profits. 
Actually, foreign remittancés held to within a per- 


counter heavy weather, as they do | centage point or two of last year. American distribs 


in actuality. And they are always 


filled, or nearly so. Why doesn’ 


garnered $95,000,000 from across the borders for 
two years running. Against this, the estimate is 


a smart airplane company face | ¢45 900,000 in ’49, or half of what it has been in the 


the facts of life and show a crash 
in an ad over the caption: “This 


happens, but not often.” 


I honestly think that the likker 
people could do worse than show 
a guy in a D.T. ward over the cap- 


past 12 months. 

| The Anglo-American film pact went into effect in 
mid-year. During the first six months, this primary 
market was good for as much revenue as in the 
equivalent period of 1947. Overseas figures were 
fattened by dollar remittances from several coun- 


tion: “He did not drink in modera- | tries, including Italy and France; both had failed to 


tion.” 


I think that those ads that show 
|a pretty girl getting wolfish over 
a fellow just because he shaves 


kick in for many years past. These factors kept the 
total to that of °47. 

Breaking down the total for the year by com- 
panies, it is again apparent that Paramount will be 


or combs his hair or has his pants far ahead of the parade. Par’s distrib wing turned 


pressed are something less than 


in a small profit. Its main income again comes from 


true to life. May I suggest an ad the company’s tremendous theatre interests. Inter- 


in which the lady’s eyes are aglow 
with promise just after she has 
the gentleman’s 


'riffled through 
well-packed wallet? 

I certainly 
those ads where 
looking extremely 
about 


chic 


mugging with joy over a pie she For Universal, the estimate is for a loss. 
has just taken from the oven. , At 


ithat time of day the average 
housewife would be more authen- 
tically pictured casting a worried 
glance at the clock, obviously won- 


dering (1) whether hubby was 
bringing company home (2), 
whether hubby would show up 


sober, or (3) whether hubby would 
show up period. 

Have you ever wondered about 
the ads for beds, blankets and 
other items related to sound sleep? 
I have. I wonder why the people 
in the ads always sleep with all 
the lights on. 
| The dexterity of the ad folks 


who pour coffee or light cigarets | 


fascinates me. When I light a 
cigaret for somebody, I have to 
look at what I am doing. I just 
can’t seem to make contact be- 
tween flame and cigaret tip while 
‘looking at and talking to someone 
‘behind me. And when pouring cof- 
fee or anything else I can never 
seem to avoid spilling the liquid 
all over the place if I am, at one 
and the same time, pouring and 
looking the other way. But the 
people in the ads do it all the 
time. I’ve yet to see one who is 
looking at the vessel receiving the 
liquid. 

A word of caution to anyone 
who takes up my suggestions for 
documentary ads. Watch your cast- 
ing. In selecting a man to play a 
millionaire banker, don’t pick 
some poor old fellow who unmis- 
takably reflects the truth that in 
private life he’s scratching for the 
rent in Rego Park. 


can’t subscribe to 
the housewife, 
along 
five in the afternoon, is Which has reported its final total) are listed below. 


‘rest of the cast. 


esting feature of this year’s derby is a very tight 
race for place position between 20th-Fox and Warner 
Bros. Latter is slightly ahead on the basis of nine- 
| month reports. 


! 


| Estimated Net Profits = | 
Estimated net 











(in all instances but Columbia 


(Par- 





+ 
al 


enthetized number indicates company’s position in 
47), 

1948 
.. .$26,000,000 


1947 


(1) Paramount $31,668,709 


ms (2) Warner Bros... 13,000,000 22,094,000 
2. (3) 20th-Fox 12,500,000 14,003,640 
4. Coat a. rr 6,500,000 10,532,690 
Bi (6) Columbia 565,000 3,706,541 
6. Co) BAe? « iv ae %ed% 500,000 5.085.847 
7: (7) Universal 2,000,000 * 3,230,017 
* Loss 


In sizing the financial picture, beth past and pros- 
pective, almost equally significant to the net earn- 
ings of the companies and the total grosses corralled 
through rental of films and boxoffice performances 
of affiliated theatres. One of the $64 questions is 
how much actual loss of revenues have been suf- 
fered. Costs are subject to some tightening inter- 
nally but if the public has lost its interest in films 
as its primary mass source of entertainment, the 
ailment becomes far more serious. 


ee Gross Off Not Too Sharply _ 


With this in mind, a study of the figures available 
at the close of the year is reassuring if not entirely 
bright. No major company went into a real spin on 
gross revenues. The dip, in all cases, was noticeable 
but not sharply emphasized. Listed below are a 
comparison of grosses. Included is a percentage of 
conversion of gross income into net. 


Co. Est. ’48 Gross "47 Gross © Conversion 
Par $171,000,000 $189,025,600 15° 

WB 151,415,000 164,643 ,000 8°O 
20th 162,000,000 186,267,980 Bo 
Metro 180,000,000 183,948,900 4°o 

Col Undisclosed 48 832 201 

RKO 115,000,000 123,109,047 0.3°O 

U 41,000,000 47,000,000 0° 


Obviously, the theatre-owning companies have, by 
far, the greatest conversion of gross revenues into 
net. This factor, which became apparent to a lesser 
degree in 1947, indicates that costs remained better 
in hand in exhibition. Rentals on theatres and car- 
rying charges tilted only silghtly during the year 
while wages climbed somewhat more. On the other 
hand, production was still saddled with expensive 
productions made during the peak cost period. 


| All Reducing Debts 


Survey of the fiscal year would be incomplete 
without a quick look at the comparative bank obli- 
gations of the various majors. In this, the basically 
sound condition of the film industry is nicely spot- 
lighted. None of the companies has increased its 
obligations during the year while most have reduced 
them. 

Warners, for instance, has continued pre-paying 
its bank notes although its installment obligations 
do not actually begin until May 1, 1949. It has 
brought indebtednesses down to approximately 
$15,000,000. Columbia has whittled its production 
loan to some $8,000,000 and Universal to $9,000,000. 


Paramount is an outstanding case. Originally obli- 
gated for $10,000,000 on available credits of $25,- 
000,000, company owes only $5,500,000 which should 
be retired within a few months. RKO’s indebtedness 
is $9,000,000 drawn from revolving credits. Funded 
debt of 20th-Fox is $5.000,000—only sum picked up 
from available loans of $25,000,000. Metro has long- 
term loans but no current obligations to meet. 


Impetus of the war years is still cushioning the 
difficult postwar period. What the story will be in 
1949 must, in the final analysis, rest with Hollywood. 
If it turns out the right sort of pix at the right price, 
the demand is broad enough to give the industry a 
good return on its investment. 

















WALD TO MAKE 10 PIX. | 
FOR WARNERS IN 1949 | 


Eric Johnston 





Continued from page 5 ; 








Hollywood. 
Heaviest production lineup ever 
essayed by an individual producer 
at Warners ds on Jerry Wald's 
schedule for 1949. He has slated 


reviewed! 


! 





That Argentine steer would get a four-bellow rating, the 
Iowa corn-fed job a one-bellow brushoff. 

Nothing cows our critics, and I’m sure Chicago couldn't. 
them would be sure to do a daily column about the amours of Armour, 


One of 


(10 films—two more than his 1948 and we could positively anticipate a smashing challenge to Swdt & Co. 


Gutput. 

| Scripting on several of the 10 
| already has been completed with a 
| decision due on the initialler as 
| soon as casting is ironed out. Prop- 
erties include “Case History,” “A 


the stockyards. 


But I repeat, I love our critics. 
/Musical Comedy,” “Women With- Dever get discouraged. 


to change its name because swift is too racy for family consumption. 

And think of this! 
one of the boys or girls found an old boar in the wrong pen. Sowing 
his wild oats, so to speak. Yes, our critics would have a good time at 


What a great exclusive story it would be when 


I admire their consistency. They 
They have an absolute and utter faith in 


out Men.” “Storm Center,” “Rebel themselves which ought to serve us more mundane and crass and 


Without 
“Safe 


a Cause,” 
Harbor,” “Will 


“Serenade,” earthy people an example. 


Just think of it—year in and year out, our 


Rogers,” Critics hail the masterpiece motion pictures from abroad, and the 


“The Thief of Broadway” and two American public stays away from them in droves; over in Europe, the 


untitled pix. 


His 1948 films were counterparts of our critics condemn the tasteless, crude and cheap 


“K uy Largo,” “Johnny Belinda,” pictures we make, and the European customers queue up for blocks at 


“Adventures of Don Juan,” “One the boxoffices. 
Sunday Afternoon.” “Flamingo 


Force,” latter still lensing. 





| it must be true. 
‘Benny’s’ June Start 


Hollywood. 


One of the worst things about us in the motion picture business is 
Road.” “Happy Times” and “Task the way we distort the American scene. 
| of misrepresentation and we're doing more harm to our country than 
| we are good. How do we know that? 


We all know it. We're guilty 


Why, the critics tell us so. So 


They know the American scene better than anybody. 
And we know that must be so, because they say so themselves. 
Now you take a man like Harry Truman. 


He told me just the other 


George Auerbach has set June 1 day that he thought our pictures were ambassadors of good will and he 
as the starting date for “St. Benny hoped we would be able to show more and more of them all around 
the Dip,” in which legit star Mar- the world. I rather gathered that the President doesn’t think our pic- 


lon Brando, currently in “Street-, tures are unrealistic and unfaithful to the American scene. 


But then 


car Named Desire,” makes his film he probably doesn’t know the American scene and what the American 


bow. 


people are thinking. The pollsters and the critics were the only ones 


It’s Auerbach’s initial indie pro-, who knew what was going to happen on Nov. 2! 


duction. He’s due here around 


Despite what some of our critics are saying I feel, in my feeble little 


Jan. 10 to line up a director and way, that our pictures might just happen to contribute to a better world 


‘than the one in which we live. 
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Loretta Robert 

YOUNG CUMMINGS 
in Hal Wallis’ production 
*“THE ACCUSED” with 
Wendell Corey + Sam 
Jaffe + Douglas Dick 
Directed by William 
Dieterle + Screenplay by 
Ketti Frings. 
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JOHN LUND _. 
WANDA HENDRIX 
BARRY FITZGERALD 
. MONTY WOOLLEY 
in “MISS TATLOCK’S 
MILLIONS” with Ilka 
Chase « Robert Stack 
Dorothy Stickney: 
Elizabeth Patterson 
Produced by Charles 
Brackett +¢ Directed by 
Richard Haydn « Screen- 
play by Charles Brackett 
and Richard L. Breen. 


BOB HOPE 
JANE RUSSELL 
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‘Ring Around Rosie’ 


| ___s By LEONARD LOUIS LEVINSON 


Hollywood. 


Mr. I. Rosenblatt unbolted the front door of a 
porium and looked at the dirty sky. Mr. Rosenblatt di n't 
mind dirty skies, as long as they were filled with smoke, 
because that meant the McKeesport steel mills were oe 
But this was the Fall of 1912 and the mills were eae 
It was a Monday morning and Mr. Rosenblatt muttere¢ 
a prayer that his first sale would come quickly and easily, 
for he clung to the belief that this initial transaction 
would forecast the Emporium’s business for the week. 

He got the change out of the safe and put it in the till. 
He made a few half-hearted sweeps with a feather duster 
at the stack of suits nearest the door. He ran up the green 
blinds. Then he went outside and stood beside the single 
window. the sharp October breeze snapping at his shirt- 
Mr. Rosenblatt was ready to pull in his first cus- 











sleeves. 


rm oe of Slovak millhands stopped to admire the 
peg-iop trousers and squarecul coat of Ike's leader, a bril- 
liant. electric-colored serge, Known in the trade as Bo- 
husk Blue.” But all of Mr. Rosenblatt’s wheedling ef- 
foris to entice them inside for a try-on were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Rosenblatt had a feeling that the men’s ready-to- 
wear trade was going to be rotten this week and the ner- 
vous indigestion from which he suffered began to distress 
him. The wind turned wet and he was driven indoors by 
the rain. As he lit the gas mantels, Mr. Rosenblatt be- 
came bitter. He cursed his heartburn, his luck, the city 
of McKeesport and Columbus—the latter for discovering 
America. 

The mailearrier came and departed, leaving five state- 
ments from as many jobbers and a postal card from Ike’s 
brother in Fort Worth. Business was bad in Texas, too. 

No lIece-Breaker Yet! 

Half past nine came and still he hadn't vroken the ice 
with a sale. Mr. Rosenblatt’s stomach felt like he had 
swallowed a sashweight for breakfast. Then he saw Steve, 
the oven-hearth foreman, hurrying by in the rain. Last 
week Steve had come in with his brother-in-law and tried 
on the serge suit, but the brother-in-law had said some- 
thing in Bohemian and they had walked out. Mr. Rosen- 
blatt knew a smattering of the language but all he could 
pick out was “Sabeldofsky.” That was the name of Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s chief competitor, the owner of the Hub Out- 
fitting Co. and a notorious price-cutter. 

Seeing Steve in the same old suit, Mr. Rosenblatt dashed 
out in the rain after him. He caught the foreman at the 
corner, and with a persuasiveness born of desperation, 
dragced him back into the store. 

Steve didn’t went to buy. He mumbled a number of ex- 
cuses. Mr. Rosenblatt made him take off his wet coat 
and try the blue serge on again. He flattered the fore- 
man. He shaded the price. At last he threw in a cheap 
oilcloth raincoat. That tipped the scales. 

After Steve had left, proudly wearing the new suit un- 
der the raincoat, Mr. Rosenblatt wiped the perspiration 
from his face. As he was putting the seven dirty dollar 
bills into the till, he thought of his son, Bert. Bert was 
10 and was begging his father for a violin. Sidney Mar- 
golis, the butcher's son, had a violin and now Bert wanted 
one, too. : 

Mr. Rosenblatt took out two of the dollar bills and put 
them in his vest pocket. He’d buy Bert a violin and hire 
a teacher, even if it cost 50 cents a week. After all, if Bert 
grew up to be a fiddler, he would have a profession. 

Ike almost forgot his heartburn when he thought of 
that. If the boy would learn a profession, he wouldn't 
need to run no blankety-blank store like his old man. A 
bright, rosy picture of the boy’s future began to form in 
Mr. Rosenblatt’s mind. No wheedling and bargaining for 
Bert. No heavy heart and heavy stomach for the boy. And 
no Blue Monday like his father had to face. No first sale 
to break the ice. It made Mr. Rosenblatt feel a little 
warmer. 


| Rags to Gagse | 

The biggest radio theatre in Hollywood was packed, as 
always, for the Gil Rose Laugh Hour. In front of the 
curtains, Woodie Dunlap, the announcer and straight man, 
was giving the audience his little set speech, telling them 
to laugh whenever they felt like, to applaud the jokes 
they liked best, to relax and take off their shoes, belts and 
girdles. 

Then the “Stand By” light flicked on, the curtains part- 
ed and everyone dutifully applauded as the band and the 
supporting players were revealed. 

In the wings, a secretary handed Gil Rose (nee Bert 
Rosenblatt) the violin that he always carried onstage but 
never played. Gil felt rather nervous about this week’s 
script. It didn’t seem up to standard—the toughest stand- 
ard in the business. Gil was top man in all the ratings 
and had clung there for three years—the longest any star 
had held the spot. 

And the public—they expect Rosie to be boff — sock — 
wow — everytime he opened his mouth. Gil took a tighter 
grip on his script hand and shifted the violin under his 
left elbow. 

It was always this way, in spite of his vears in vaude- 
ville and on the air. Getting that audience warmed up, 
starting their laughter rolling, coaxing them to buy his 
first gags was an ordeal that took the joy out of his $15,000 
a week. 

He listened with half an ear to the opening fanfare and 
Woodie’s plug for the product. Then came his intro- 
duction and he strolled onstage with his usual non- 
chalance, to be greeted by a waterfall of applause. 

“Evening. folks,” he said. ‘Hello Woodie. What are 
you doing these days?” 
ens you heard?—I'm an agent, the announcer fed 

im. 

“An agent?” queried Gif “What's that?” 

“You know—I make my living selling actors.” Woodie 
explained. 

“Okay,” replied Gil, “here’s $10. 
payment on Jane Russell.” 

He turned to grin at the audience and waited for the 
laugh. But only a slow, scattered titter started up. The 
gag was too subtle, Rosie decided. Then, as it began to 
build into something solid, Woodie stepped all over it with 
es line. People stopped laughing to hear what he 

sald. 

“No kidding,”’ Woodie began as Gil silently cursed him. 
“don’t you think I’ll be a success as an agent?” 

“These days?” asked Gil. “Why, things in Hollywood 


I’m making a down 


are so bad that Frankenstein and Dracula have to share 
the same victim.” : 

Rose had been against this one, but the script writers 
had rolled out of their chairs when they told it and he’d 
left it in against his better judgment. It didn’t click and 
the pages of Gil’s script began to tremble. 

“We won't wait for that laugh,” he ad-libbed and the 
announcer began building into the next. joke. Gil’s wind- 
pipe felt like a chimney in a vinegar factory and his mouth 
was dry, but he put everything into his next line. 

“Really, Woodie. you mustn’t insult my looks, I’m con- 
sidered very handsome. Why, in McKeesport on a bad 
day, I was often mistaken for fair weather.” 

More Point-Killing 








This time some bronchial imbecile in the audience timed 
a cough so that it covered the words “fair weather.” One 
stupid cough and the gag was lost to 30,000,000 listeners. 
As the straight man cut into the ensuing dead air, Gil 
felt'a cold hand on his spine. Thirty seconds gone already 
and not a laugh. The script stunk and tomorrow the ham- 
mers would be out. He could hear them at the Brown 
Derby chortling. “Well, Rosie is beginning to slip. Did 
you hear the ostrich egg he laid last night?” 

Little beads of sweat began to appear on Gil’s face as 
Woodie picked up the cue and plunged into the weekly 
routine of kidding about Gil’s father. They’d been using 
Pop as a running for so long, Rose was sure they had 
milked the topic dry. 

Woodie was saying: 
golf. How’s he doing?” 

“Not so good,” Gill said. 
to keep his head down.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” asked Woodie. 

“Poppa keeps bumping into trees,” came the reply. 

Gil’s palms were wet and his stomach was a mass of 
knots. This had to be it. He turned and mugged at the 
audience. 

The gag got them. The smarter ones caught it at once 
and started the rest’ off. The laugh rolled into a roar. 
They began to applaud. Gil had time to take a handker- 
chief out of his breast pocket and mop his wet face. His 
collar was soaking but the hand holding the script had 
stopped trembling. He had broken the ice and was back 
again on the No. 1 spot on the air. 

“What a life,” Rosie. muttered to himself. “But thank 
goodness I’ve made enough so there'll be none of this show 
business for my boy. The minute he’s old enough, I'll set 
him up in some business where there’s no grief—some- 
thing steady and reliable, like—say, a clothing store.” 


roC 
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“I hear your father has taken up 


“The pro keeps telling him 


Gur Minister of Humor 


By LOUIS NIZER 


Always treat your enemy well—you made him. 

Always appreciate your friend—he made you one. 

I am about to appreciate a friend, but there is no fa- 
voritism in what I write because he is the friend of more 
people than almost any other person 
in this country. 

There is an old American tradition 
which has gone quite unobserved: It 
is the tradition of having a humorist 
in every generation, who becomes a 
folk hero. No other nation’ in the 
world has established quite such a 
line of aristocracy. 

This is significant for it is the es- 
sence of democracy that we should 
have as a folk hero one who can tell 
us the truth about our leaders and 
ourselves without bitterness or fac- 
tionalism. Only a humorist can punch 
you and make you laugh at the same time. 

We never formally elect our folk hero of humor, but 
he generally achieves recognition by long service and 
popular acclaim: he becomes a sort of minister of humor 
—as if he had a seat-in the President’s cabinet. I don't 
like to use the analogy of the Court Jester because our 
folk heroes have never been buffoons. Maybe poet lau- 
reate is a better comparison. 

It might be interesting to trace the family tree of these 
folk heroes. They stem from a long line of royalty and 
royalties. 

There was Josh Billings, the master of folk humor. He 
once wrote: “There are very few good judges of humor 
and they don’t agree.” 

There was Artemus Ward, 
colloquialism like: “I am 
habits are good.” 

There was Mark Twain whose works are an eternal 
nostalgia for boyhood. His writing was not only auto- 
biographical. but part of the biography of America. 

There was George Ade whose fables 1n slang enriched 
our language until we called it American slanguage. He 
combined old wisdom with new idiom. 

There was Robert Benchley who wrote the humor of 
the common man caught in the toils of civilization. He 
was America’s leading writer of nonsense for nonsense’s 
sake. 

There was Ring Lardner, the explorer of the American 
dialect, the melancholy analyst and the mad wag. He 
created a composite of American and English which some 
called “‘Ringlish.” 

_And there were Chauncey Depew, the master of gra- 
cious humor; Wil] Rogers, the homespun philosopher; and 
Irvin S. Cobb. the great story-teller. 

The latest in the line of this great tradition, and our 
present minister of humor, is Harry Hershfield. 

He has been the personal friend of six Presidents of 
the United States but, more important, when he walks 
down the street every policeman, shopkeeper or plain 
Mr. Citizen yells brightly, “Hello, Harry.” 

He has regaled more audiences at public dinners than 
any man who ever lived. He is no mere jokester or come- 
dian but. like America’s other ministers of humor, a com- 
mentator upon the foibles and strengths of human ex- 
perience. Despite a long career as newspaperman, Car- 
pe nensaggr oh radio artist and toastmaster, he has re- 

e€ sensitivity about the feelings of his fellow 
wes and his outstanding trait is kindliness; being good- 
1umored about humor. 

He is a unique figure in American life. 

All too often, we save our evaluation of our folk heroes 
Fe rer po | have gone. Let’s, stop hoarding our sen- 

ntality a , ) ini 
ter of Reine Gentine & oe pho neon — 
est tradition. 
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Phooey to the Duke of Windsor 


By H. ALLEN SMITH — 


-_———_—___— — 
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Not long ago I was reading one of our metropolita 
journals when my eye fell upon an item reporting that the 
Duke of Windsor had been paid, for his recent memoits. 
a greater sum per word than any other writer had ever 

received in history. . 

Yeh? 

I don’t Know how much money Life 
gave him for the three long instaj}. 
ments, but if it came to anythin 





Hog. les 
than a million bucks he’s still onts 
a runner-up. Want to know ho the 


champ is? I am. 

Perhaps you can remember batk to 
the days when Calvin Coolidge 
to write a syndicated column, and the 
great publicity attending that deci- 
sion. Much was made of the fact that 
the former president was to get $] 
a word for every word he wrote. That 
was pure publicity; nobody who writes a syndicated col 
umn is ever paid by the word—his income fluctuates ac- 
cording to the number of news*apers that use his eolumn 
and the size of those newspapers. The fact is, Coolidge 
made considerably more than a dollar a word with his 
column. The idea got into the popular imagination. how- 
ever, that he was being handed a buck for every word he 
put down, and people exclaimed over it and it 
sidered a big and wondrous thing. 

Now, as for the Duke of Windsc~ and his rate-per-worq 
I hereby challenge him to try to match my own achieve. 
ment. I’m willing to put my cards on the table, to reveal 
all the details of the ‘transaction through which, I fee] 
quite certain, I gained the world’s championship. In doing 
so I must confess that the thing which I wrote and y hich 
gave me the title was of even greater unimportance than 
anything Calvin Coolidge ever wrote at a dollar or more 











H. Allen Smith 


Was Con- 


a word. I might even go so far as to say that the thing 
I wrote was of lesser consequence than the memoirs of 
the Duke of Windsor. 

One day in early January of 1947 Fred Allen was a 


guest at my home in upper Westchester County. During 
the afternoon he engaged in a long and hilarious monolog 
concerning the tribulations of a top comedian in radio, 
Among other things he made mention of the fact that he 
was having a terrible time getting adequate guest stars to 
appear on his radio show. 

Impulsively I spoke up. “I'll be a guest on your pro 
gram,” I said, “provided you let me write my own script.” 

He surprised me by showing immediate interest. “Do 
you have an idea for a script?” he wanted to know. 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Swell! How long will it take you to write it?” 

“I can write it right now.” 

“Oh, no,” he protested. “Don't bother about it today, 
Take your time with it—take a week or two.” 

I got paper and pencil and wrote one line. 

I have nothing to say. 

I handed it to him and he studied it with an expression 
of perplexity and then I explained how I thought it could 
be used. He would give me a big slambang introduction 
as an author, and say that I had been on my way to 
some distant land when my journey was interrupted by 
an appeal from him to appear on his show, and that I had 
hopped a plane in, say, San Francisco, and hurried back 
in order that I could make this important appearance, and 
then he would introduce me. The studio announcer would 
signal the audience for a large burst of arplause, after 
which I would step to the mike and say: 

I have nothing to say. 

Fred thought it would make a good stunt and would 
serve as a Satirical comment on the hordes of guest stars 
who face the microphones and beai their gums together 
briskly even though they, too, have nothing to say. It 
was good, too, because it would take up less than a minute 
of valuable time. He scheduled it for a specific Sunday 
night and copied my five-word line into the script for that 
program. 


It was: 


Colossal Conference 


There was the usual script conference a few days before 
the broadcast, attended by an assortment of network 
people and representatives of the sponsor and the adver- 
tising agency. It is axiomatic in radio as well as in Holly- 
wood that no piece of writing can ever go through to the 
end the way it was originally written. There are too many 
people involved, people with authority and nothing to ex- 
ercise it on. Somewhere along the line evervihing has 
to be changed. Thus they arrived, in the script confer- 
ence, at my single line, and a dozen heads went to work 
on it, trying to puzzle out ways of changing it, and finally 
one of the master minds got it. Instead of I have nothwg 
to say he decided it should be I have nothing whatever t0 
say. The change was penciled in and incorporated in the 
revised script. I knew nothing about it until I arrived 
at the studio just. before the program: and even then I 
thought nothing of it—the addition of the word whatever 
brought neither anguish nor joy to my breast. | scarcely 
noticed it. 

So it went on the air and was a great success to, I 
should say, half the radio audience, and a great enigma 
to the other half. I still get letters from people wanting 
to know, what we meant—saying they think it was awfully 
stupid to fly all the way back from San Francisco and get 
on a nationwide network and then say nothing; and a feW 
who have a theory that I was so drunk that I couldn't say 
any more. Such letters I noisily consign to the seplt 
tank. On the other hand those who got the point were 
enthusiastic and these included, strangely enough, yr 
eral members of that bored fraternity, the radio col- 
umnists. F 

About a week after the broadcast I was startled when 
a letter came informing me that I was being paid d 
for that one line. I protested. I said I had expect 
nothing and wanted nothing and would take nothing—th@ 
the publicity for my books was easily a sufficient — 
But the protests were ignored and the money was sent 
me and I kept it. * ae 

Then, quite suddenly, it occurred to me that this = 
was a major literary achievement. I dug up an old ar 
metic which my children had used in elementary o 
and studied it for a couple of hours, and after that we 
to work with pencil and paper, and in the end figure 
that I had been paid $83.33 per word. 
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Bar Assn’s Copyright Study 


Newly-created copyright committee has been named by the 
American Bar Assn. to delve into proposed amendments to the 
U. S. copyright laws directly affecting show biz, particularly with 
respect to foreign relations. Among the urgent changes which the 
committee will mull is a proposal to reduce registration fees of $4 
on musical compositions of foreign tunesmiths. Composers have 
been protesting the boosted rate because of the dearth of remit- 
table dollars in foreign countries. 


An ad agency exec, appointed by a film company 
to guard its destinies, called all the studio flacks 





Named to the committee of legalites are Max Chopnick, chairman; 
Herman Finkelstein, attorney for the American Society of Com- | 
posers, Authors & Publishers; Don E. Petty, general counsel for 
National Assn. of Broadcasters; and Sam Bass Warner, U. S. reg- 
ister of copyrights. 

Recent rise of television poses numerous tangles in international 
copyright law which the lawyers will study. Proposed study by 
UNESCO of copyright laws of all countries which looks towards 
over-all revisions will also capture the committee’s attention. 





Please, Mr, Exhibitor, Stop 
Killing The Audience! 


By IRVING BRECHER 








Hollywood. 
Let’s face it, there’s more to the decrease in the number of film 
atrons than just television! Or even poor pictures. Where formerly 
80,000,000 people were buying a ticket for a film every week, the latest 
statistics show that only 69,000,000 people are now attending regularly. 
And since that vanished 11,000,000 customers represents the margin of 


profit to the exhibitor and the producing company, I set out to find out | 


what has happened to them! 

Checking up on 41,000,000 Americans, scattered from coast to coast, is 
no cinch. Besides, I was in the midst of shooting “The Life of Riley,” 
which meant I was getting up at seven every morning, working from 
8:30 to 7 p.m. at the studio, and then hitting the sack at 10 p.m. All I 
had was the hour from 9 to 10 at night, and I devoted this time to un- 
earthing the facts. 

“You're making a survey, kid,” I said to myself. “It’s a little out of 
vour line. Why not get Gallup or Roper to do this for you?” I ignored 
this suggestion, as I was determined to get the facts. 

But, and I admit this with a deep sense of hypocrisy, I did steal a 
little of the Gallup-Roper technique. What would they do if they 
wanted to get accurate information from 11,000,000 people? They 
would take a sampling poll! They would contact not quite all the 
11,000,000, but a sizeable portion, which would reflect, by multiplica- 
tion, the thoughts and opinions of all. Using the Gallup-Roper meth- 
od, I contacted 11 people, and multiplied their answers by a million. 
Brother, have I got facts! 


| Figures Don't Lic | 














My question, put squarely to all 11 people, was subtly phrased, so | 


as not to put them on the guard and get a false or misleading reply: 

Question: Why have you stopped going to the movies? 

Answer: “What are you, crazy or somethin’? Shuttup, I can’t hear 
the picture!” 

(I had made the slight error of conducting my poll in the balcony 
of the For Westwood Theatre. I soon realized that I had better con- 
tact people who had actually stopped going. ) 

I will spare the reader the details of how i finally tracked down the 
11 people who had quit attending motion pictures, and plunge into the 
more acute subject of why. Herewith are the actual replies to the 
“Why have you stopped going to the movies?” 

No. 1: (Ludwing Jones, Age 55, bachelor, no children; retired nut- 
pick magnate; income of $41 a week.) “I’ve been attending Grau- 
man’s Hungarian for 20 years, once a week, and then, a few months 
ago, I noticed the lobby looked different. Not only did they have a 
candy counter like the other theatres, but now they were selling hot 
food! I wasn’t hungry, but the usher said there were no seats for 
the next hour. (A reissue of, ‘Parnell’ was playing). So I sat down 
on a stool at the food counter. The waiter asked me for my order. 
“I’m not hungry, thank you,” I told him. ‘Just waiting here till I 
can get a seat for the picture.” The waiter sneered. ‘You wanna sit 
here, you gotta order. House rules.” I’m not a very belligerent man, 
despite the fact that I weigh well over 100 pounds, so 1 decided to 
humor him. 

“What have you got,” I asked him. 

“Today we're featuring marinated herring, gedaemfte rinderbrust, 
noodles Grauman, and apple strudel Skouras.” 

I really wasn’t hungry. “I'll just have apple strudel, please, and 
a cup of coffee.” 

The waiter smiled at me. It was a smug smile, the kind the aver- 
age film salesman used to wear before the Government cracked down 
on blockbooking. “You'll take the whole dinner or nothing. A fine 
Bross we'd do if we let you wiseguys pick your own dishes.” 

“But I don’t like gedaemfte rinderbrust,’ I pleaded. “And herring 
makes me sick.” 

» The waiter permitted a sympathetic note to creep into his tone. 

Frankly, the rinderbrust stinks. But we’ve got two-million-one in 
that rinderbrust. Four hundred grand alone in the writing charges 
on the recipe. You know what happens when you let one of them) 
dopey producers alone. They go arty. You should've seen this rinder- | 
brust when we sneak-previewed it at Glendale. It was great! The 
audience ate it up. But would the producer ship it? No! He hadda 
make retakes. He added more onions, re-braised everything, and then 
he stuck in some paprika from another recipe that was a hit last 
year.” By now he was weeping. “We got our backs to wall—take 
the whole dinner.” 

“I did what any decent American would have done when he realizes 
that a great industry like the movies stands at the crossroads. I 
took the whole dinner. That night I was rushed to the hospital with | 
an ulcer. Now I’m on a milk diet, and my doctor bills come to $30 a 
week. That leaves me $11 for all my other living expenses. And I'll 
never go to a movie again.” | 

The other 10 replies indicated that selling candy, popcorn and reg- | 
ular dihers in theatres had this effect: oe 

Three people had lost fillings from eating toosie-rolls, requiring 
extensive dental work running into hundreds of dollars. 

Four people had their clothes ruined by being hit by greasy rinder- 
brust that was thrown down on them from the balcony, requiring the 
Purchase of new clothing, and wiping out the savings they ordinarily 
would have spent on movies. 

Two men, having enjoyed the apple strudel, casually remarked to 
their wives: “Sweetheart, if you could only bake like Spyros Skouras.” | 
This so afoused the wives that the resultant quarrels led to divorces, 
and the alimony has made both men penniless. 

The final case was the most tragic of all. In a cheap third run 
theatre, the unscrupulous manager used horsemeat instead of beef 
In the hamburgers. A derrick salesman, whiling away an hour in the 
movies, sat down in a seat, holding a horsemeat hamburger. Lassie, 


making a personal appearance on the stage, got the scent, attacked | 
the man, and severely injured him. 
Mr. Exhibitor, I rest my case! 


together for a general confab, then opened up with 
this classic: “There is no difference in selling the 


| public a can of soup or a ean of 
| film.” 
pearl of wisdom, he proceeded 


After dropping that 





to “chart up” the joint, so that 
at a glance, the boss. or anyone 
interested, could follow a line 
to discover “who had been see- 
ing his pictures,” then transfer 
to a second line to discover 
“who was not seeing his pic- 
ture,” and if he was not dizzy 
by this time, follow another line 
to discover his ‘‘potentials.” Of 
course, if he became too dizzy 
following the charts, he could 
call up the treasurer and find out in dollars and 
cents how many did see his picture, then subtract 
from a neighboring gross to ascertain just who did 
not see his picture, and then maybe look over his 
story and cast for his next opus and get a pretty 
good idea of how many would want to see his next 
picture. 

In days gone by, I worked for a chap by the name 
|Of Marcus Loew who had the very bad habit of 
always saying, ‘Figures don’t lie,’ when the alibi 
boys began chirping. He also had the nerve-wrack- 
ing habit of summing up by saying, “The only thing 
wrong with this business are all the excuses why 
business is bad.” This was during the days before 
agency influence had begun to assert itself so richly 
and so fully, as of today, and when they gave you 
a can of film (and irregardless of the cast and 
story) you just had to slug it out to try and get 
your money back. Even in those days, if you failed, 
the studio thought the sales and advertising policy 
all wrong and the latter thought the studio was all 
wrong, and generally they had the public to back 
up their opinion, all of which was possibly a fore- 
\runner of that “blue” line on present day charts, 
|which could be labeled “want to see” but “just 
|couldn’t make it that month.” 


In these days of high stress, rising costs and with 
|income leveling off to its pre-war status, maybe we 
|should start with that ad agency exec who says, 
| “There is no difference between selling a can of soup 
|and a can of film” and sort of take him apart. 


| No one will deny that agencies‘can sure sell cans 
| of soup, whether it be by radio, newspaper or maga- 
|zine advertising, and I, for one, think they do a 
| grand job. 

| BUT... what the ad agency man forgets is that 
his can of soup is on the market and on the grocer’s 
shelf 365 days out of the year, purchasable any 
| time any one feels like a rich can of soup, whereas 
|the can of film is only ready for consumption in 
|any given market a very limited period of any time 
|of the year, perhaps a part of a month and perhaps 
/even part of a week. 


| A magazine ad for soup is fine and dandy any 
time of the year, because soup is always available, 
| but advertise your can of film too far in advance 
‘and your public will have forgotten it when it is 
‘ready for the buying public. Not only will they 
‘have forgotten it, but the cost has been so great 
‘that you generally find yourself “fresh out of 
money” when it comes time to localize your cam- 
paign, when you actually are asking Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public for their cash. 


| Don’t get me wrong. I am not against advertising 
‘agencies, who have done so much for industry in 


general, but ‘there should be a limit to their influ- 
'ence in a market and field they know so little about. 
I like magazine advertising, but even that has its 
\limits. I like radio, and I think I was one of the 
first to apply its mighty pressure to the advantage 
of motion picture exploitation, but there are pic- 
|tures that do not fit into extensive radio campaigns 
and even pictures that magazine advertising is 
wasted upon. 
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| Producer’s Billing | 





New phrases have had their effect on producers, 
such as “conditioning the public,” or “stressing pub- 
lic importance” (together with the producer’s name 
in star-size type ... and oh, brother, that helps) so 
heads bob up and heads bob down, and soon you 
have a series of ads as suggested for the “condition- 
ing the public’ campaign. Now the series is im- 
portant. The first is to catch the eye of the star, 


Nuts to ‘Conditioning’ and ‘Audience Penetration’: 
Vet Ballyhooer Explodes the Hooey 


By TERRY TURNER 


particularly if that star has any real interest in 
the picture. The second is the one with the pro- 
ducer’s name in 100% type. Then there might be 
a series (a) with sex, and the clinch, (b) without 
sex and action (you know, the “He Man” stuff), 
and then they are loaded off to New York to get 
the reaction of the sales department and the East- 
ern Advertising, Publicity and Exploitation Depart- 
ments. There is a hustle at this time to reserve 
space in the better periodicals (they ain’t maga- 
zines no more by this time) and those Eastern De- 
partments better make up their minds quick, or 
some other company will beat them to their space. 
The fact that the picture might not be on the re- 
lease schedule for some months is beside the point 
because (we want the public to get the feel of the 
picture). Now wha’ hoppens? 

Months pass (the folks have been conditioned) 
and the picture is ready to open. The chart boys 
are as busy as bees with their high averages. of 
“folks who want to see,” and “highest penetration 
in years,” and really, everything looks quite rosy. 

Comes a wail from the field, ‘““How’s about some 
money to give this turkey a little push in Squee- 
dunk?”’’, and goes out the answer, “We must stop 
somewhere. Your public has been conditioned, your 
penetration is the highest ever, and if you opened 
your doors right now the ushers would probably 
catch a cold.” Now you relay this information to the 
exhibitor, who somehow didn’t get “conditioned in 
this new era and process,” and he gives you the 
fisheye. Somehow, you get the sudden feeling that 
this exhibitor thinks you have been drinking a little 
too much. And you almost wish you had. 

Nothing can be done because you really must stop 
spending some time and you did that about six 
months ago. So you take your pin money and dis- 
tribute it the best you can and wait for the opening. 
You discover that if the folks had been “conditioned” 
they are suddenly out of condition, for the gross 
don’t match the popcorn sales and it is so reported 
to New York. 
| The Switch | 

Now comes.the “ifs” and the new campaign. In- 
stead of having Gloria Milksop wave a banner she 
gives Harold the bunnyhug and we have a new 
campaign in a jiffy, and somehow they scare up 
a little money and we try it all over again. The 
producer sends on a wave of representatives to find 
out just what is the matter, and they think the ex- 
hibitor is sort of dumb when he explains that ‘the 
folks just don’t come in, and when the folks just 
don’t come in, we haven’t anything to add up.”” Now 
when they tell him about the folks all having been 
“conditioned,” he looks around the lobby, dreamy 
like, sort of measuring space as to how many cars he 
can store there ... just in case. 

Ali of which brings me back to the point of why 
is it not sensible to RESERVE A LARGE CHUNK 
OF ADVERTISING MONEY TO BE USED ON A 
PICTURE. WHEN AND AT THE PRECISE TIME 
A PICTURE IS BEING SOLD TO THE PUBLIC. 


Any man, or any agency, who still persist in think- 
ing that a can of film can be sold on the same basis 
as a can of soup is doing this business, and, as a 
matter of fact, his own business, a very grave in- 
justice. 

Any good, solid campaign never consists of paid 
advertising alone, or of radio alone, or exploitation 
alone. It is the blending of these three elements, 
evenly divided, both as to cast and effort, that make 
a good, solid campaign. Go overboard on one, or 
time it wrong, and you are in trouble. ¢ 


There is another element of business that is not 
based on advertising, whether it be local or national. 
That is the habit a family may have of going to the 
neighboring movie, on a certain given night, irre- 
spective of what the film might be. Certain big com- 
panies used to recoginze this fact and notified this 
source of business through a weekly mailing piece. 
Yes, it was the old weekly throwaway (which now is 
outdated) but Mom and the kids always gave it the 
orfce-over, and if it happened to bring the news that 
a picture they really like was going to come around, 
you can bet they didn’t miss that week. 

This is a grand business, and it will continue to 
be a healthy business, despite radio, television or 
any other forms of amusement that will help, and 
never hinder, but I think we have got to get around 
to the knowledge that a greater bulk of our adver- 
tising money will soon have to be expended WHEN 
OUR CAN OF FILM, as in the case of THE CAN 
OF SOUP, is on the shelf and ready for sale, with 
a little less “conditioning” and ‘‘penetration” when 
your merchandise is not ready for sale. 





REP. MARKS NEW YEAR ‘Leo Winds Year With | BIG ARRAY OF PIX NAMES 


WITH PRODUCT UPSURGE 


Hollywood. | 

Production at Republic will be 
going full blast during the first 
two months of 1949 with 10 pic- 


tures lined up at the starting gate. With eight pictures 
be filled to cameras and two 
capacity for the first time in sev- stage. Testing were “Any Number Photographers dinner, March 19, 


and “That Midnight 


Sound stages will 


eral months. a 
January starters are “Eagles in Can Beined 

Exile,” “Susanna Pass,”* “Prince Kiss. 

of the Plains,” “Death Valley Gun- 

fighters” and a 12-chapter serial, were 


cisco,” “Tuscon Trigger Man,” . 
“Fort Dodge Stampede,” “Outcast takes were 


John H. Auer production. 


Metro wound up the old year 
in a burst of production activity, lywood Coordinating Committee is 


8 Pix Lensing, 2 Testing FOR PRESS FOTOGS’ BALL 


Hollywood. 
Stanley Richardson of the Hol- 


Hollywood. 


before the lining up an exceptionally big ar- 
in the testing ray of film names for the Press 


in Washington, where President 
Truman will be guest of honor. 
Hollywood talent was invited to 


On regular shooting schedules the dinner for the first time last 
“Madame 
“Ghost of Zorro.” Starting in Feb- Good Old Summertime,” The For- Jessel, 
ruary are “Streets of San Fran- syte Saga,” “Highland Lassie” and 


Bovary,” “The year, The cast consisted of George 
Jimmy Durante, Pat 


O’Brien, Celeste Holm, Eddie 


“The Great Sinner.” Back for re- Bracken and Andre Previn. In view 
“Edward, My 
of Virginia City” and an untitled “The Barkleys of Broadway” and 
'“Neptune’s Daughter.” | be larger. 


Son,” of the special nature of the dinner 
this year, the film contingent will 
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the entire industry on Motion Picture 
Herald’s list of Boxoffice Champions .. . 


on Variety’s Scoreboard of Hits... on - 
Film Daily’s 10 BEST Poll...on Boxoffice- 
-Barometer...the top feminine boxoffice 

star, Betty Grable, and top boxoffice 

new male star, Richard Widmark, on 


Showmen’ s Trade Review Poll.. 
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Snake Pit yettow Sky 


New York and Chicago success repeats Leading in drama, action and boxoffice 
in Los Angeles, Boston, San Francisco! thrills from coast-to-coast! | 
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That treat for every showman 
every day! 
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Anyone for Tennis? 


By KEN ENGLUND 


In all seriousness folks, as the nightclub comics say just 
before their biggest joke, I would like to form a society 
of vigilantes to take measures into our own hands about 
the following time-worn tommyrot. Can’t we at least 
remove some of our celluloid cob- 
webs? I elucidate and beg for action 
on the part of a punchy public, who 
rush into the lobby, at appearance of 
the following plots and wheezes, and 
stuff themselves silly with popcorn. 
The following must go: 

THE QUICK BOIL SOME 
HOT WATER SCENE 

That familiar moment when Young 
Doctor Killjoy races into the house 
and shouts, “Quick boil some hot 
water!”, before he even knows what 
the occupant is suffering from. He 
just guesses he'll need some hot water. 
He can always use it to make himself a cup of coffee. 

While we're on a trite topic, why must the patient on 
the operating table always be related to the doctor or the 
nurse? We tried to shame this scene off the sereen in 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” 

NURSE 
(fighting for self control) 
Doctor Mitty, will he -er -er -that is— 
DR. MITTY 

(placing a comforting hand on her shoulder) 

There, there, Miss Cartwright, don’t worry, your 
brother will play the violin again. I just grafted 
new fingers on him... You'll want some sleep 
te 

But our heavy satire failed to scourge this tired tableaux. 
Couldn’t we take a standing vote against the: 

KIDDIE PROLOGUE? 

It always takes place on a windswept moor on the corner 
of Stage 9. The moor is usually overdone and the child 
actors under-rehearsed. They pipe their prophetic plot 
over the roar of a wind machine, shiny Buster Brown tap 
shoes betraying the fact that they are members in good 
standing of the Meglin School for Kiddies. A vest pocket 
Freddie March, with a mop of unruly curls from the make- 
up department, always confides at one point, te the little 
girl of his dreams: (‘Even then they were in love’): 

MEGLIN BOY 
(with sinus eondition) 
Becky. you know what I'm going to be when I 
grow up? 





Ken Englund 
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BECKY 
(watching her Mother off scene, who is 
waving encouragement to her daughter 
heping that she will be another Shirley 
Temple, so that she and her husband will 
never have to work at Lockheed again.) 
An actor? 
MEGLIN BOY 
Naw. Orson Welles. 
BECKY 
(bursting into tears) 
But I want to be Rita Hayworth! 


MEGLIN BOY 
That’s fine if you can make the grade. But what's 
there to cry about, cry baby? 
BECKY 
(sobbing as though her little heart would 
break ) 

Well, smartie, supposin’ I’m at Columbia and 
you’re at Fox, and we never even meet, because they 
won’t loan you out! 

MEGLIN BOY 
(his inherited bad blood manifesting it- 
self. With a snarl) 

Aw, I'm sick of your fears. I hope that when you 
grow up Harry Cohn never puts you in anything but 
B Budget stinkers! 
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BECKY 
(screaming with terror) 

Oh, God, no, Orson—you don’t know what you're 
saying! You can’t put a curse like that on me! You 
can't! 

Meglin boy leaves her weeping inexpertly on the paper 
mache rock, and he goes off to the rehearsal hall to learn 
his buck-and-wing, so he can play George Murphy at the 
age of 10 ‘when he was a crippled newsboy.’ Before he 
has reached the street he is already boning up on his next 

art shouting, “Wuaxtry! Wuxtry! Read all about it!” Heed- 
ess of the fact that the curse he has uttered is going to 
make Joan Fontaine miserable for nine reels before she 
ean make Orson realize that he must give up his role of 
REBEL, and that she loves him even though he comes 
from a lower station.. Pasadena to be exact. 
x “ we 

Then there's the 8-reel buildup to the letdown. Can't 
we do without: 

THE HERO WHO DRINKS BECAUSE HIS 
COUSIN SNICKERED DURING HIS BAR- 
MITZVAH SPEECH AND HE’S NEVER 

GOTTEN OVER IT? 

For nine reeling reels he suffers. He sells his Under- 
wood, his Royal portable, his Remington, his pens, his pen- 
cils, his stylus. He is in the dregs, he will never write 
again. This is all right because he makes his living play- 
ing the piano. But it seems like he’s a thousand hours off 
the ground, lying on psychiatrist George Coulouris’ couch, 
before we finally learn that something snapped inside him 
when Cousin Mortie sneered at his knock-knees, the loafer! 

Why not for a change a fellow who drinks like crazy 
because he likes the taste? (You're welcome, National 
Distillers. Just send the Johnny Walker to the Essex 
House )—Titled for instance: 

“HIS HEAD WAS CLEARED WITH CALVERT.” 
a8 * * 


THE ‘OTHER’ WOMAN 
Listen, fellow screenwriters, 1 am the last person in 

the world who wants to think up something new, but can’t 
we get a fresh slant on WHY HE GOES BACK TO HIS 
WIFE? In most films there are only three apparent 
reasons why he does: 

a. The Breen Office wants him to go back. 

b. ” ” 9? ” ” ’? ” %? 


ce ” ” ” ” ” ” ” %* 


Let’s think of one good reason why he leaves Lana 


Turner and goes back to ZaSu Pitts, who is waiting at the 
door of the cottage, holding an indifferent apple pie which 
she pretends she baked herself. Actually she ran down 
and bought it at the corner grocery when she heard of 
the reconciliation. 
* * 
Isn't it high time to retire to the memory books: 


THE GUY WHO GOES TO PIECES IN: 
(a) A SUBMARINE: (b) A PLANE; 
(c) A MINE CAVEIN. 

Jack Holt used to slap his face to quiet him. Now it’s 
Clark Gable’s job to do it, jaw muscles working overtime. 
(And the Union now demands time and a half for this.) 
“Pull yourself together, boy—this isn’t a Sunday School 
picnic.” 

This same fellow who slaps people also has the dirty job 
of counting the planes as they come in, because it’s his 
responsibility to order men into a fog so thick that you 
can’t see your hand in front of your face. Irving Brecher 
tried to consign one phase of this mawkish bravado to the 
cinema scrap heap by including in'a Marx Bros. film the 
following: 

SCENE: A train, and the Brothers Marx were burning 
everything in sight to fuel the woodburning locomotive. 
When Harpo ran past Groucho, carrying an empty orange 
box above his head, Groucho commented: “It’s not fair 
to send a kid up in an old crate like that!” The studio 
scissored it out, because it would have ruined their new 
$2,000,000 air epic. 

= * + 
Can't we give a rest to: 
THE BREAKING DOWN OF INHIBITIONS ROMANCE 
(female ) 


Miss Peevey (Irene Dunne, Loretta Young, Jean Arthur) 
is a small-town schoolteacher who also acts as librarian 
after hours, and tends bar in a refined hotel at night. She 
goes to the big city to lay in a new supply of girl’s hockey 
sticks, then who should she meet but ‘Chick’ Milland, 
devil-may-care reporter of the Daily Persiflage. She re- 
sents his brash manner at first, but he finally breaks her 
down and she loses all her inhibitions in ONE MAD 
NACHT in which they: 

a. Dance till dawn in their bare feet—a non-union or- 
chestra willingly playing for them six hours after 
quitting time, so happy are they for young lovers. 

b. Have breakfast at Childs. 

c. They ride home on a milkwagon. 

d. They wake The Old Gossip next door. They laugh, 
which brings them closer together to know that 
they’ve awakened an old gossip, and this proves that 
they have much in common; they both don’t like 
old gossips and therefore there’s a future for them. 


a * . 
THE BREAKING DOWN OF INHIBITIONS ROMANCE 
(male ) 


Ray Milland, this stuffy professor, always has his nose 
in books, ’till one day when he runs out of books and has 
to go to New York to buy more. Thefe the traffic con- 
fuses him, until demon girl reporter Jean Arthur, known 
as ‘Chick’ Arthur to the boys on the Evening Kronkheit, 
helps him across the street. At first he resents her, not 
wanting to feel dependent on a female because he has 
definite ideas about the opposite sex. But she breaks 
him down in ONE MAD NACHT: 

a. They dance in their bare feet using the same set 
which is still standing. 

b. She introduces him to a lot of crazy characters from 
the newspaper world who borrow money from him, 
but he grows to like this. 

c. They ride home on a milkwagon and being a pro- 
fessor, he philosophically quotes Milton on Milk- 
wagon. 

d. They wake The Old Gossip next door. They laugh, 
which brings them etce., etc., ad nauseum. 

* * il 


“COME HERE MR. BLOOMGARTEN, I BELIEVE 
I HAVE JUST DISCOVERED LAUGHING GAS!” 


Hollywood has found a formula for the film biography 
of the composer, and every month sees Ernest Ball, Harry 
Von Tilzer, or Tschaikowsky roll off the assembly line, 
but the inventor's life is still a tough nut to crack. It fre- 
quently becomes a chestnut. 

Take the biography of Sam Daisy, beloved father of 
the Daisy Air Rifle. His reai life was relatively unevent- 
ful. His reel life must be pumped full of dramatic heart- 
breaking setbacks. ‘Ehrlich had it tough and look at those 
grosses, why should we make it any easier for'Sam Daisy? 
Put some conflict in it, boys, and let’s have it by Tuesday!” 

So Sam’s life is an uphill struggle full of reverses. But 
Loretta Young sticks by him. Then comes the glorious 
day on the shooting range when he proves that compressed 
air can eject a tiny lead pellet!) And the shot is fired that 
made small boys happy around the world. Then who 
should show up but a Mr. Beebe (Cesar Romero. We 
couldn’t get Rathbone because he was in New York in 
“The Heiress”). This Beebe is a slick article, he steals 
the patent and calls it The Beebe Gun. 

It is a sad day, that day 50 years later when Sam and 
Loretta (now Beulah Bondi), wearing powder in their 
hair, watch Beebe about to fire his gun. Daisy, the great 
inventor, stands on the fringe of the crowd, unhappy, un- 
wanted, unkempt, unwashed. : 

THE SWITCH! Beebe walks over to Daisy, puts the 
rifle in the arthritic hands and says humbly, “It’s your 
gun, Sam—you fire it—I'll just load.” 

There's not a dry eye in the house. Actually, everyone 
is in the lobby vieing with each other to get the last stale 
Hershey Bar. 
- * * 
GOING TO THE DOGS STORIES 
PRIZEFIGHTER VERSION 

Beginning: Frankie is fast with his dukes and clean as 
a whistle; his godfather Spencer Tracy has seen to that. 
rhe girl next door, Joan Leslie, gives him so much en- 
couragement, he quickly knocks everyone’s teeth out and 
is groomed for the championship. 


Middle: A week before the big fight he goes to a night- + 


club, The Black Skulleap. This is a big mistake because 
he sees Hazel Brooks sing one song, in a skin-tight, black- 
sequinned gown, off the shoulder and off everyplace else 
The next night-she runs her fingers through his hair with 
one hand and feels his muscle with the other. Something 


ee 


comes over him and in a moment of madness he takes a 
sip of champagne. Result: He loses his next 79 fights 
in a row! 

Climax: It takes all Joan Leslie and Jimmy Gteason 
can do to straighten him out so he can win the champion- 
ship; Gleason getting so excited during the 14th round 
that he pounds a strange man next to him on the head. 
This is always the same fat man who turns up at every 
ringside, whether it’s Republic or Paramount. He has 
made a career of being hit on the head at fights. (Trade 
Secret: Under his hat he wears a steel crash helmet!) 
As a sideline he has his cigar mashed into his face at ball- 
games by excited heroines. 


SONGWRITER VERSION OR TIPTOE THROUGH 
TIN PAN ALLEY 


Beginning: Nobody will listen to Dick Haymes’ songs, 
although they're great, except Joan Leslie, she likes any- 
thing. Her dream is to sing something of his on the Broad- 
way stage. Discouraged, he is going to give up and re. 
turn to Mildew, Kansas. But in a beergarden that night, 
he plays ‘her’ love song on a piano that happens to be in 
their booth, having been left there by the last customer. 
Now whg should be at the bar nearby but Max Kalbfus, 
the publisher, who turns around slowly, takes the White 
Owl out of his mouth and listens intently. His assistant, 
Max, quivers excitedly and babbles, “That Kid’s another 


Frankie Loesser!’”’ Max No. 1 gives Haymes his card and 
says gruffly, “Son, see me at my office first thing in the 
morning.” Then he turns on his heel and walks out; He 


never stops to find out if the young man already has a 
publisher. He just assumes that he hasn't! 

The next night Haymes surprises the audience and Joan 
by returning to the boarding house an unhappy man. “But 
ain’t your songs going into the new Nora Bayes Show, ‘Tut, 
Tut, Theresa!’?”’ asks Joan. ‘‘Yes,’”’ sulks Haymes. “But 
the producer wants Bayes to sing them. Just because 
she’s the star. It’s downright unfair. She thinks she’s 
the whole cheese. Well, I'll take my songs back!” 

“You'll do notHing of the kind, darling,” says Joan brave- 
ly. “She only has your songs—but I have you.” 

Middle: The next night Bayes has both songs and song- 
writer. ‘“‘Won't you come out after rehearsal, with some 
of my rich society friends and have a Pink “Lady at Del- 
monico’s? You'll find Diamond Jim a barrel of fun’— 
she coos. At Delmonico’s, Dick takes one sip of cham- 
pagne, and immediately goes to the dogs. He gives up 
shaving and songwriting, and loses his next 79 fights in 
a row, including six with Leslie. 

Climax: This time it takes both Jack Oakie and Jimmy 
Gleason to bring the lovers together, cleverly arranging 
for them to meet again in the basket of a runaway balloon. 

All I know is that if it was me going to the dogs, I'd 
at least try to get more fun out of it, first with Nora Bayes 
and Hazel Brooks; I wouldn’t just stop at one sip. 

To get down to cases, can’t we do anything in the future 
about the Struggling Young Composer? Must he be al- 
lowed to struggle helplessly when a well placed bullet 
would put him out of his misery? And ours? 

° cal * 
INFIRMITY TYPE FILMS or IF YOU WISH LONG 
ENOUGH AND STRONG ENOUGH SOMEONE WILL 
PAY YOUR HOSPITAL BILL 


I just want to point out an apparent injustice. It seems 
that the only ones who regain their sight and throw away 
their crutches are the pretty stars of the picture. Seldom 
is a character actor cured. An extra of course can never 
hope to receive the medical attention Leo Genn lavishes 
on the leading lady. 

And why is it that when a hero is shot in a war epic, 
it’s always in the front, never in the rear? 

* al OK 


CIVIC CAPRA TYPE CINEMAS 


Why is Honest Mayor Regis Toomey unaware of: 

1. Graft and corruption, and 2. Disease-breeding slums 
in his city, until, a. An 11-year-old boy brings this to his 
attention? or b. A 9-year-old girl, or c. Elizabeth Taylor, 
his daughter, coaxes him into cleaning up the town, or d. 
Jimmy Stewart; who takes 9 reels to do what Taylor can 
do in one. Of course in all fairness, Jimmy does have to 
cope with Lionel Barrymore who is so mean he'll cross 
the street in his wheelchair just to run over a centipede 
who's minding it’s own business. 

* * * 
THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE SCREEN CHARACTERS 
I'D LIKE TO FORGET 


Mothers of Italian Gangsters. ‘““Take Tony da hota soupa 
before he gets da hota seata. Tony always a gooda boy, 
never a bada boy. Bada company dot’s what!” 

He’s such a good boy that in the next moment, when 
the detective finds him in the broomcloset, he uses his 
Mother for a shield, shoots 14 cops and 29 innocent by- 
standers, while the Mother keeps babbling for him to 
drink hts hota soupa. 

7 - : 
And let’s join forces to have a minimum of: 


THE SCATTERBRAINED SOCIETY MOTHER 
Who neglects her love-starved children, Katherine Hep- 
burn and Bruce Cabot, and who would lose her annuities 
if they weren't tied on! 


THE MOTHER WHO IS NO BETTER THAN SHE 
SHOULD BE 


Why must the Mom who has come to no good always 
be a blonde? Don’t brunet mothers come to no good too? 
The inevitable Chesterfield always dangles from a lower 
lip as she weeps into her gin, and brushes a tear from 
her eye with a corner of a maribou negligee, a gift from 
Jay Gould. “I had to leave the kid on your doorstep— 
I wanted her to grow up decent— Frankie—her father— 
well he left me (sniff—sniff). Frankie was sort of & 
rover—.” After a few seconds exposure to this tedious per- 
sonality, we know why Frankie took it on the lam. We 
would, too, before you could shout Marjorie Rambeau! 

- cl * 
And of course we mustn't forget: 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL TEACHER FROM THE EAST 
WHO BRINGS LAW AND ORDER TO TOMBSTONE 
JUST BY THE MAGIC OF HER PRESENCE. 
PERSUADES THE DESERT RATS TO GIVE UP 
DRINKING MONEY TO BUY NEW SCHOOLBOOKS, 
WASHES THE CHILDREN’S EARS AND MAKES 
JOHN WAYNE SHAVE. 
“ ca od 
I would also like to make as extinct as the dodo the fol- 
lowing crashing bores: 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BARTENDER 
While Dan Dailey is eating his heart out over Betty 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Journalistic Vagaries 


Some Yankee and John Bulls 





By BOB CONSIDINE 


(laternational News Service Staff Correspondent) 


Presumably because of my closeup of the Olympics this 
summer, it was suggested that I do a piece affixing a gim- 
lec eye On British journalism. 

~- No, that is, except for a brief com- 
ment on how head-writers on the 
regular London dailies treated the 
appalling defeats of British athletes 
in the late lamented Olympics. The 
British, as you'll remember, were un- 
able to win a single event in track 
and field, though until J. Arthur 
Rank’s films of the 400-meter relay 
event were developed they basked in 
what they thought was a victory 
through the disqualification of the 
American team. 

However, the boys who had the job 
of putting heads on the dolorous 

stories the British sportswriters filed each day from Wem- 

bley Stadium did what they could to soften the blow 
’ of successive disasters. 

When a kid of their’s named McCorquodale finished 
third to our colored speedsters, Harrison Dillard and Bar- 
ney Ewell, in the finals of the 100-meter sprint, one of 
the London papers proclaimed: 

McCORQUODALE FASTEST WHITE MAN 

British readers also must have had their hopes lifted 
by this head: 

MANLEY BREAKS WORLD RECORD! 


That one had to do with a British girl who, indeed, did 
break a world record for women. But what the headline 
failed to note was that she had been beaten soundly by 
the Dutch girl, Fanny Blankers-Koen, who knocked the 
old record to pieces. 

And so on. It wasn’t good journalism by a long shot, 
but it gave the visiting U. S. newspaper people a good yak 
each day, and it reminded a press-box graybeard of what 
he called the one British headline which expressed more 
keenly than anything else the essense of the British tem- 
perament. Seems that the English Channel was blanketed 
with an especially heavy fog some years ago . . a Veil 
so thick that it brought ships to a standstill. 

A story duly appeared in the good gray London Times, 
and its immortal head was: 

CONTINENT ISOLATED! 

Then, of course, there. was that notable tongue-in-cheek 
head in the Express during the Blitz. It read: 

NAZI BOMB INJURED FALLS INTO FLEET STREET 

But, as we were saying some time back, we can’t write 

. a piece about British journalism. Some journalistic an- 
guish of more recent vintage is too fresh in mind: the 
slightly calamatous (for the U. S. press) election of Harry 
S. Truman. 








Bob Considine 


a Bertie McCormick Frixample | ‘| 


The Chicago Tribune’s 8-column streamer, announcing 
Dewey's victory over Truman, has long since become a 
coilector’s item. When I last tried to buy one the price 
had risen to $50, which is a little stiff for one copy of 
“The World's Greatest Newspaper,” even though the copy 
in question subtly reveals Col. McCormick with his striped 
pants well down around his ankles. 

’ No other leading U. S. newspaper believed what it had 
been preaching as vividly as did the Trib, but there was 
hardly a paper in the country which did not come out on 
the morning after the election without a column or two, 
written in advance, hailing the election of Dewey. The 
Herald-Tribune arrived at Dewey's headquarters late on 
the night of Nov. 2-3, just as the Trumén landslide was 
roaring into high gear. The Alsop boys, prominently dis- 
played on the first page of the second section, were won- 
dering in print how much mischief Mr. Truman would 
effect before he was ridden out of office Jan. 20. 

Editors made wholesale killings of columns, including 
one of mine which burbled on and on about what a “new 
president” gets in the way of earthly goods when he takes 
over the White. House. The N. Y. Mirror had to junk a 
Drew Pearson or two. The N. Y. Sun had a backlog of 
three or four columns by George Sokolsky, based on 
Dewey's victory. Bob Ruark, piling up a number of col- 
ums in advance, so that he could sleep during his boat- 
ride to Tangier, had to kill five of them. Time magazine's 
editors did a notable job of de-gutting its post-election 
issue and reached the stands 24 hours late, with an in- 
nocuous cover devoted to J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
atomic physicist. Countless (and costly) plates of Dewey 
Were melted back into lead at equally countless newspaper 
and news-magazine shops. Suffice it to say that never in 
the history of U. S. journalism, including at such abrupt 
milestones as Pearl Harbor, have our newspapers been 
more abysmally unprepared. 

It was my task on Election Night to cover the Dewey 
headquarters in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, and my duty, 
consequently, to put the rose-colored ultimatums of his 
campaign manager, Herbert Brownell, on the INS wire. 
Every time Brownell issued an optimistic statement—in- 
cluding his assertion at 9:15 p.m. Election Night that 
Dewey had won—Truman’s majority jumped another 
100.000. The Dewey HQ took on the gloom of a wake 
{and not an Irish one) as the night wore on and on. 

The pali around Dewey’s headquarters thicked up as 
the morning of Nov. 3 clopped along and it reached its 
thickest point at 11:14 a.m. when the New York governor 
sent his wire of congratulations to the President. 

It was only then that the HQ was able to come up with 
a crack. One of the boys from B.B.D.&O., the advertising 
firm which had handled Dewey’s publicity during the cam- 
paign, came over to me and whispered in my ear: 

“Well, we certainly scared the hell out of those Demo- 
crats this time!” 

Whether or not the U. S. press will learn anything from 
the 1948 Election remains to be seen. One news-service 


chief, at least, has given his bureau managers a stern “re- 
fresher course” on impartiality. As for individual news- 
Papers they will continue to back whichever candidates 
the boss likes, as of old, but you can bet your treasured 
copy of the Chicago Tribune, of Nov. 3, 1948, that they'll 
never again so completely ignore the possibility of the 
American public’s doing as it damned well pleases. 





Joe E. Lewisims 


_Things I wish I said—and I probably will if the 
situation comes up. 

Joe E. Lewis is our favorite ad-libber in a night 
club. His bon mots are classics. 

He looked at a pest at ringside who was a mess and 
remarked, “You leave a bad taste in nw eyes.” 

Talking about Jack Eigen he ribbed, “They took a 
Hooper of the show and found that 859% of the 
people in the lounge were not listening.” 

He looked at a motley mob one night and said, 
“Turn down the lights, I don’t want to look at these 
kissers. With this mob I need glasses” (pointing to 
a scotch & soda nearby)—“I mean these glasses.” 

“I may not speak very well,” says Joe, “but I do 
have bad diction. 

He introduced me as an author and added, “I didn’t 
write a book but I helped support one for many years.” 

—Joey Adams. 


| Famous Curtain Lines 


LL Remembered By JOE LAURIE, JR. —— 


Just think back, my brother middle-agers, to the time 
when you were a kid and hung your unshaven chin on 
the tron rail of the gallery of your local theatre. Your 
eyes were glued to the curtain while your hands were 
busy shelling peanuts as you counted the platinum-plated 
minutes when the lights were dimmed and the curtain 
rose. Your heart beat faster as you gazed down to the 
lighted stage at the bread and butter of show-business, 
the Melo-drama! How the handsome, brave leading man 
almost curled his voice around those lucious adjectives 
and terrific curtain lines! Lines that not only brought 
applause but cheers! And how the comedian helped you 
wink back the tears. These last of the melo-dramatic 
Mohicans with their neat bits of tritery and beautiful 
pieces of drool gave us show addicts many evenings of 
rich memory. 
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Let us stick our chins on the iron gallery rail again, 
open the bag of peanuts and listen through Time’s hearing 
aid to the great curtain lines of the past: 

“As an American Soldier, I am bound to 
woman's honor!” 

“We uns wimmen up in the mountains works for we- 
uns livin’; we uns sells herbs and sich like, but we uns 
don’t sell our wimmenhood!” 

“What can this man offer that I can not?” ‘A true man’s 
love!” 

“Drop that gun Allie, I have a cramp in my trigger- 
finger and this gun o’ mine is liable to go off!” 

“Thief!” “That's a hard word, Lucy!” 

“Let this be a warning to every man, be he high or low, 
rich or poor, who dares insult defenseless womanhood!” 

“Caretul stranger, flowers don’t care who they lay on!” 

“Come-on dear, let’s leave them alone.” 

“Back to the mines. There'll be no strike tonight!” 

“We uns o’ the mountains don’t know much about book 
larnin’, but we knows a pure woman when we sees one!” 

“Another word to this little lady and I'll give you the 
damndest thrashing you ever had in your life!” 

“Thank God! It’s the United States Marines!” 

“Rags are royal Raiment when worn for virtue’s sake!” 
(‘The White Slave.’’) 

“Politeness is a cheap thing and the poor man is just as 
much entitled to it as the President!” (St. Elmo.’’) 

“The letter is now written. Who will take it?” “I will.” 
“Who are you?” “Hawkshaw the Detective!” (“Ticket of 
Leave Man.”’) 

“You never gave a child a penny or ‘patted a dog on the 
head!” (“A Noble Outcast.’’) 

“Frank Slade, you have killed YOUR OWN FATHER!” 
(“10 Nights In a Barroom.”’) 

“The child cf the wife belongs to the husband, the ohild 
of the mistress is her own!” (‘‘Harvest.”’) 

“Oh, God! Turn back the universe and give me yester- 
day!” (“The Silver King.’’) 

“Four years ago you took away my name and gave me 
a number. Now I’ve given up that number and I've got 
your name!” (“Within the Law.”’) 

“A fortune in my grasp and the song of a bird made me 
a pauper!” (‘‘Roanoke.”) 

“If I can’t have Law then let me have Justice, and if not 
Justice, then let me have Revenge!” (‘The Celebrated 
Case.”’) 

“We shall have cause to bless it, for it will bring long 
sought sunlight to our lives!” (“Under the Gaslight.”) 

“Be aisy, Father. Sure he’d rather have the irons on 
his hands than the sin of a lie upon your sowl!” (“The 
Shaughraun.”’) 

“The sweat from off our brow is crystalized into dia- 
monds to hang around her throat!” (“The Lost Paradise.”) 

“Nobody seems to want to give a man food, though 
there’s always somebody to give him whiskey!” (“Man's 
Enemy.”’) 

“Set but a foot within that Holy ground, and on thy 
head—yea, though it wore a crown—I launch the curse of 
Rome!” (‘‘Richelieu.’’) 

“Gentlemen, this lady is my wife. For her truth, her 
faith. her honor, I'd pledge my life. Again I say, that 
man lies. For that lie he shall be held accountable to me 
at the proper time and in the proper place.” (“The Bank- 
er’s Daughter.”’) 

“Silence! It is to save her honor!” 
Wife.’’) 

“IT have paid that woman and I owe her nothing.” 
lie, you owe me Revenge!” (“Camille.”) 

“O Joyce! Leave me to me grief. See here—my child 
is dead! And never knew I was his mother. I don’t care 
what I’ve been, I am his mother still. Oh, my child—my 
child—my heart will break. My heart will break.” (“East 
Lynne.’’) 

“Cursed, thrice cursed may you be forevermore, and as 
my people on Mount Ebal spoke, so I speak thrice, Amen! 
Amen! Amen!” (‘‘Leah, the Forsaken.”) 

“Stand back, Don Andre, or with one pull of this lanyard 
I'll scatter death and destruction in your midst!” (“Under 
the Stars and Stripes.”) 

“You'll have to preve that, and, until you do the Law 
alone can take her from me!” (“The Noble Outcast.’ 

Irishman—‘Before you kin do that ye’ll have to face 
Ireland!” Hebrew—‘Yes, and Jerusalem!” (‘“Humanity.”) 

“We weep for the death of little children, but to see 
them grow unto cynical men and wordly women is a far 
sadder sight to see, after all.” (“Moths.”) 

“Curse her, she has betrayed me!” (“The Lights 0’ 
London.”’) ” 

‘Tis true, nothing can save ds.” “Yes it can.” “What? 


protect a 


(‘The Planter’s 


“You 


Bway Columnist Wonders 
How Readers Must React 


By LOUIS SOBOL 


I've often wondered about the lads and gals who live 
away from New York but keep hep—oh, how they keep 
hep—with all that’s going on in the tumultuous metropolis 
by reading the columns. These must be the impressions 
of a country cousin who has never been on Broadway but 
reads all the Broadway columns—mine, included: 


Everyone goes around with a knife in his hand waiting 
for someone to turn a back . Orchestra leaders like Phil 
Spitalny, Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Duke Elling- 
ton and the like are amazing ad lib wits—but topping 
them all is a dance school proprietor named Arthur Mur- 
ray...George Jean Nathan is chronically bored except when 
he’s watching pretty girls in tights—or acrobats Movie 
marquees always blaze forth in double features, the titles 
of which, for some reason when placed together on the 
canopy, are too, too hilarious. 

Broadway swarms with unhappy looking fellows carry- 
ing lighted torches Headwaiters are stern, aloof and ar- 
rogant Columnists sit around in night clubs yawning 
while obsequious waiters shuffle over handing them slips 
of paper from eager admirers, all conveying startling in- 
timate information J.. Edgar Hoover, Walter Winchell, 
Morton Downey and Steve Hannagan dine nowhere else 
but the Stork Toots Shor is going to be a Cabinet mem- 
ber. Toots Shor is going to run the New York Yankees. 


‘ Toots Shor banks Joe Di Maggio’s weekly paycheck. 


Dance hail hostesses always marry heirs te millions... 
Every chorus girl has a heart of gold and supports a 
mother, a father and an uncle who is blind The only 
way a little girl can become a great movie star is to be 
discovered by a Broadway columnist who must predict, 
“Here is a little girl who will go far” All movie stars 
thus discovered when they are obscure immediately be- 
come high hat and snub the columnists who “discovered” 
them. 

Playboys toss $100 bills around left and right and usu- 
ally contribute heavily but anonymously to charities.. . 
Dorothy Parker and Milton Berle never play straight— 
every casual remark has a punch line Jack Benny and 
Fred Allen usually come to blows anytime they meet either 
in New York or on the Coast Sherman Billingsley walks 
around with a bottle of champagne in one hand and a 
bottle of perfume in the other, depositing them persenally 
at eyery table occupied by a pretty girl Only famous 
people ever dine at 21 or the Coltdny or El Morocco. 

It takes time for the country boy to find out—as he 
does find out after a few weeks around Broadway—that 
the Broadway columnist is only a more haggard, paler, 
duller edition of Tommy Tumtum, the bright boy of the 
hometown Morning Gazette in that the average Broadway- 
ite repeats gags the country boy heard years ago in the 
sessions behind the barn; and that the witty bandleader 
is the same dull Joe who used to live in his home town 
and had to have the Sunday funnies explained to him. 





‘The strong of a backwoodsman!” 
Crockett.”’) 

“I swear for this to make Rome howl!” 
ator.’’) 

“There’s only one way to live; that’s accordin’ ter Scerip- 
tur.” (“Way Down East.”’) 

i to melt them like wax in the fire of my vengeance!” 
(“The Middelman.”) 

“Yeh the mother, but I’m damned ef I’m agoin’ teh let 
yeh murder thechild.” (“Shore Acres.’’) 


right arm (“Davy 


(‘The Gladi- 





“Saved! Mine, the treasure of Monte Crisio! The world 
is mine!” (“Monte Cristo.’’) 
“Go home, stop drinking, be somebody!” (“The Old 


Homestead.’’) 

“Wherever I’ve pulled up you'll remark I’ve always 
played square and stood by the cyards!” (“The Girl From 
the Golden West.”) 

“My body belongs to you, Massa Legree, but my soul 
belongs to a Higher Power!” (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”) 

“If dat horse wins play ‘Dixie’; if she loses play ‘Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground!” (“In Old Kentucky.”) 

“Oh, Shaun-is the Irish for John.” “No! John is the 
ENGLISH for Shaun!” (‘“‘Arrah Na Pogue.’’) 

“Kill me if you will for Iam a spy. It’s no disgrace, it’s 
a glory and I’m proud of it!” (‘Held by the Enemy.”) 

“No, Father, Chinatown Charlie has smoked his last 
pill!” (“Chinatown Charlie.’’) 

“Out of my memory, out of my sight, and may my eyes 
na more behold ye.” (“Hazel Kirke.’’) 

“We aint got no manners but we can ight like hell!” 
(“The Ensign.’’) 

“You must not—you shall not—I’ll defend your honor 
against yourself!” (“The Two Orphans.”’) 

“Ah, if women had the vote there would be no liquor to 
destroy our children!” (‘The Volunteer Organist.’’) 

“When I get to the White House the first hand I will 
shake will be the hand of the workingman!” (‘From Rags 
to Riches.’’) 

“Damn the American Flag.” 
(WHAM. Sock on jaw). 

“He got my first kiss.”’ 

“Adrain and I will leave this sad earth and pass hand 
in hand to Heaven.” (‘“Richetieu.”) 

“Curses on you both! Fooled: Duped! And triumphed 
over in a moment of mine own victory!” 

“She had sinned and came to me!” 

“Take that diamond necklace off. Take ’em off, there’s 
a curse in every stone!” (‘Lights o’ London.”) 

“Go—cheat more men. Your avarice does not spoil 
your beauty!” (“Marble Heart.’’) 

“I’m going to Boston and when I come back I’m going to 
make it my business to see her. And if she can’t look up 
at me with those big brown eyes, I’m coming for you and 
I’m coming heeled!” (‘Paid in Full.’’) 

Yes sir, each one is a bead on Memory’s Rosary. In 
this bubble-gum age we have great shows and great 
actors, but name me one show or one actor that sent you 
home with your heart beating faster, and kept you awake 
all night with dreams of killing villains and protecting 
womanhood? A show that made you make a wooden sword 
and stand before the mirror for hours, fighting a duel 
with yourself? Name me one show ihat would make you 
go to the cupboard and steal two-bits out of the old coffee 
pot so you could go to see them there wenderful actors 
in them there wonderful shows! If you say you can, “So 
help me I will squeeze the lie before it could come. out 
of yeur dastardly throat! .. .” 


“Take that back, you cur!” 
(“Heart of Maryiand.”) 
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ALL HEDY... AND READY FOR LOVE! 


It's the Laugh-Affair of Their Love-Time :.- 
The Screen’s Top Comedy-Romance of the Rear. 


ROBERT 






















with ANNA STEN 


ROBERT SHAYNE * MARY TREEN * HARRY ANTRIM * NORMA VARDEN 

Produced by EUGENE FRENKE and ROBERT CUMMINGS * Directed by 

RICHARD WALLACE ¢ Associate Producer JOE GOTTESMAN @ Screenplay 

by Howard Irving Young ¢ Edmund Hartmann « Albert J. Cohen ¢ Jack Harvey 
Original Story by Albert J. Cohen and Jack Harvey 

A UNITED CALIFORNIA PRODUCTIONS, Inc. Picture « An EAGLE LION FILMS Release 
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STARRING 


RICHARD BASEHART 
SCOTT ‘Canon City’ BRADY 


‘with Roy Roberts * Whit Bissell 
James Cardwell* Jack Webb 
Produced by ROBERT T. KANE 
Directed by ALFRED WERKER 


Screenplay by John C. Higgins 
and Crane Wilbur 
Additional Dialogue by Harry Essex 


Original Story by Crane Wilbur, 





r * . > Pio re, = i fe er a BRYAN FOY provuction 
Made in the Powerful, Fact Filled,™ me rE .. oe, 5 Le AN EAGLE LION FILMS 
Box-Office Tradition of “Canon City” pear “T-Men.” sy | nee Bee: ——— PRESENTATION 


SUSAN HAYWARD + ROBERT PRESTON 


PEDRO ARMENDARIZ in “SCOTT OF THE Bitty ‘) 
“TULSA” -ANTAReqIn’ RED SHOES 


] 
Color by TECHNICOLOR! Color by TECHNICOLOR! Cater Sy SE eee 


Produced by WALTER WANGER A J. ARTHUR RANK Presentation A J. ARTHUR RANK Presentatfon 
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FROM EAGLE LION IN ’49! 


THEIRS WAS A LOVE FLAMING 
OUT OF A NATION’S REBELLION! 
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with EDUARD FRANZ * LESLIE BROOKS 
JOHN QUALEN + MABEL PAIGE * HERBERT RUDLEY 


Screenplay by DANIEL FUCHS * Based Upon a Novel by MURRAY FORBES 
Produced by PAUL HENREID ¢ Directed by STEVE SEKELY 
An EAGLE LION FILMS Picture 


Minrercion Avinores Pueeet! CRED) STALLION 'THEBIG CAT” ee 


Color by TECHNICOLOR'! as Be 
2 Testimonial 


“ALICE IN IN THE ! 
WON DERLAND’’ ROCKIES” LON MECALLISTER « PEGGY ANN GARNER ae 


In ANSCO Color! in CINECOLOR! INE 
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PRESTON FOSTER - SKIP H | MOTER 
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‘Right in Your Own Home’ 








Continued from page 4 








tramp in his shack, on the grounds that the hovel did not have a tele- 


vision set. 
Never before had nation 
just sat home and groused and growled. | 
| ” . Then Calvert Switched 3 || 
llow named Calvert Liss who really broke this | 
miserable streak of darkness. It happened when he came oe 
1 a.m., and his wife was not asleep. Indeed, not only was she not asleep, | 
both she and her mother were waiting up for the poor slob. eT 
Thev hit him with the first thing they found handy—which just ae 
7 — ae orn J 4 
pened to be the table model television set. Liss was knocked co Ger | 
than a sponsor’s heart, and his mother-in-law immediately ran home 
and wrapped her console model around her husband. 
Things like that get around. 2 ” 
Immediately, with a joyous abandon, wives took to knocking thei 
husbands out with television sets. It was rumored that some husbands 
purposely came home late so that this could be done to them. The 
practice spread like wildfire. 
In six months there wasn’t a single 
Berle’s Hooper had dwindled to zero minus 
sponsor with her set. ; 4 scm 
People ran out into the streets again. Lights flashed on all over the 
land. Broadway lit up, movies began to grind out Tex Ritter features. 
It filmed a new opus entitled “The re’Birth of a Nation.” In Hollywood 


al morale been at such a low ebb. People | 
They hated everybody. 


Tt was a- little fe 


television set left in America. 
his mother had hit his 


| 
| 


relatives began to be hired again. 
and Joe E. Lewis had a home again. 
up like mushrooms in a cellar. 
and woolly abandon! 


America was free of the television menace. 


Movies, radio, lights, drinking, wild 


Then the Copacabana reopened, 
Other nite clubs began springing 
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Top Grossers of 1948 a 


Following are the $1,500,000 (or over) films of 1947. Included wie 
all those pictures which, in the domestic (U.S. and Canada) market 
earned that much in distributor’s rentals, or which have played q 
sufficient number of dates to make an accurate estimate of what they 
will bring in. Any films not included, it can thus be assumed, will not 
eorn $1,500,000, except for the several pictures which had too few play- 
dates by the year’s end on which to base an estimate. They include 
Warner Bros.’ “Decision of Christopher Blake” and “Fighter Squadron” 
20th-Fox’s “Snake Pit,” “Cry of the City” and “Wonderfu! Urge.” 
Metro’s “Words and Music,” RKO’s “Joan of Arc,” Universal’s “Rogues? 
Regiment” and “You Gotta Stay Happy” and Selznick’s “Portrait of 
Jennie.” + 


' 1. Road to Rio Par $4,500,000 

| 2. Easter Parade M-G 4,200,000 

| 3. Red River UA 4.150.000 

| 4. Three Musketeers M-G 4,100,000 

| 5. Johnny Belinda WB 4,100,000 

6. Cass Timberlane M-G 4,050,000 

7. Emperor Waltz Par 4,000,000 

: : ‘ 8. Gentleman’s Agreement Lys 3.900.000 

9. Date With Judy -G 3,700,000 

Mary Jane SAUNDERS 10. Captain From Castile 20th 3,650,000 
APPEARING Paramount's “SOR-|11. Homecoming M-G 3,600,000 
ROWFUL JONES” WITH BOB / 12. Sitting Pretty 20th 3,550,000 


HOPE. 
Management: LESTER LINSK 














‘Rio’ Top Grosser 
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ae Continued from page 3 


Experts nodded their now bald heads wisely again. The nation was films that hit ‘the bigtime during 
normal once more, things had returned to the status quo. se 
VarRIETY printed a new headline, “TELE SLUGGED IN BELLY. 


It was wonderful. 





It was breathtaking. 


A television-less country. 


*NOTE: This article was rushed to press at the last minute. The author 
was busily waiting for his television set to be delivered. 
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appearing at Chez Paree when he 
arranged for an appointment with 
Seymour. But at the studio he dis- 
covered he'd have to wait until the 
photographer got through studying 
the Racing Form and phoning in 
his bets. 

The next day Carney came to 
the studio bedecked in the loudest 
sports jacket he could pick up at 
Goldblatts, $19.50. He came armed 
with his own copy of the Racing 
Form and let Seymour play with 
his focus while he pretended to be 
picking winners. Then Seymour 
shot the picture. Carney liked it 
so well, he sent it to Hollywood. 

The scene dissolves to Hollywood, 
where a director is looking for 
characters to cast in “Mr. Lucky.” 
He comes across the above-men- 
tioned picture and decides Allen 
Carney is just the man he wants. 
And that, little kiddies, is how 
Carney broke into movies. (P. S. 
~—It happened in Chicago.) 

] Mary Livingstone’s Crack _ 








One of Mary Livingstone’s finest | 


ad libs occurred right in Chicago, 
which in itself is a tribute to the 
inspirational qualities of the town. 
The Jack Bennys were dining in 
the Pump Room one night when 
Milton Reynolds, the pen manufac- 
turer, dropped by. Reynolds pre- 
sexted Benny with a dozen pens to 
pass*‘out among his friends. 

A few minutes later Reynolds 
returned to the Bennys’ table and 
apologized to Miss Livingstone for 
having overlooked her, whereupon 
he handed her one of his pens. 

“Thank you very much,” ex- 
claimed the comedjenne. “Now I 
won't have to buy one from Jack!” 

It was in Chicago, too, that Miss 
Joan Crawford, easting for a New 
York holiday, discovered she had 
Jost a trunk. She was traveling 
light that trin—only nine suitcases 
and the trunk. After all, she only 
was going to spend a week in New 
York. But her trunk failed to ar- 
rive with the rest of the baggage, 
which sent Warner Bros.’ Chicago 
representatives, Lucia Perrigo and 
Frank Casey, scurrying like mad. 

This was indeed a catastrophe. 
All Miss Crawford’s gowns were 
packed in the trunk. The nine 
cases contained three fur coats, a 
dozen pairs of shoes and her un- 
mentionables, which on her look 
very good. 

“If I don't find that trunk, I'll 
cause quite a stir in New York,” 
said the actress. “I'll look stun- 
ning in a fur coat and shoes, But 
what'll I do if it’s warm?” 

At the Pump room, they serve 
telephones with your meals. From 
her brief case, Miss Crawford ex- 
tricated a neatly-typed list of 
phone numbers and immediately 
put calls through for Mort Blum- 
enstock and Sonny Werblin in New 
York; and Jerry Wald, Myrt Blum 

and her two oldest children, 8-year 
old Christina and 5-year old Chris- 
topher, on the Coast. 

At the same time, Casey was 
phoning the Santa Fe freight depot. 


in Los Angeles to find out what 
happened to the trunk and Miss 
Perrigo was calling New York to 
herald Miss Crawford’s approach. 

While all this telephoning was 
going on, I was eating what I 
thought was spaghetti, but what 
turned out to be criss-crossed tele- | 
phone wires. With a little sauce, 
they don’t taste bad. 

The “mystery of the missing | 
trunk” finally was solved. Through | 
a slip-up, it had been placed on a/ 
later train and would catch up to 
Miss Crawford a day later. But} 
that wouldn’t do, because she had 
an appointment her first night in| 
New York and she still wouldn’t | 
have a thing to wear, other than | 
the fur coat and slippers. 


A solution finally was reached. 
Casey and I would meet the train, 
bearing Miss Crawford’s trunk and 
then air-express it to New York. 
In that way, the missing trunk 
would arrive only a few hours after . 
Joan. I sometimes wish we had)| 
followed through on the zany 
Casey's plan. She would have been 
awfully surprised when she opened 


inside! 
Nothing ever happens in Chi- 
cago? I could write a clumn..., ! | 











B.0. Tax Figures 
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mounted ‘at a greater ratio than 
wicket admissions. 

Nitery operators can glean a ray 
of sunshine in the Bureau’s com- 
putations. For while 1948 was gen- 
erally conceded in advance to be 
the year of the great leveling off, 
business will likely hit a $255,000.- 
000 gross on the basis of actual 
revenue collections for the first 10 
months plus estimates for Novem- 


the year by grossing $1,500,000 or 
more—Metro was again the leader. 
Out Of the total of 93 pix, Metro 
ran up a tally of 20, for a total 
gross_of $53,950,000. It was fol- 
lowed by 20th-Fox, RKO, Para- 
mount, WB, Universal, Columbia, 
UA, Selznick, Monogram - Allied 
Artists and Eagle Lion in that 
order. VARIETY’s complete tabula- 
tion is published herewith. 

Metro’s predominance in rack- 
ing up top grosses is no novelty. 
Just as this year, it landed at the 
top of the heap in 1946 and 1947. 
Paramount, in the runner-up spot 
both those years, was topped in 
1948 by both 20th and RKO, par- 
tially because of the reduction in 
the number of Par releases. Fox 
moved up from fifth place to 
second, RKO continued in third, 
and WB dropped back from fourth 
to fifth. 


RKO, incidentally, which dis- 
tributed the top-grossing picture 
of the year during both of the pre- 
vious two years, was jolted out of 
that honor in 1948. It doesn’t ap- 
pear on the list of hi¢h-grossers 
until No. 21, when it enters with 
Samuel Goldwyn’s “Bishop’s Wife” 
at $3,000,000. 

All figures represent domestic 
(U.S. and Canada) distributor’s 
rentals. Included ‘are all films 
which have. played a 


earnings. 


While the fact that only seven | 63. 
| pix entered the “Golden Circle” in | 64 
1948 may appear discouraging, it | 65. 
principally points up that a $4,000.- | sy 


13. Paleface Par 3,500,000 
14. State of the Union M-G 3,500,000 
15. My Wild Irish Rose WB 3,400,000 








sufficient | 59. 
the trunk and found Casey and me number of dates to make an accu- | 60. 
‘rate estimate of their eventual | 61. 


000 gross—to anybody’s sales de- | 


partment, if not to Hollywood’s 
multi-million dollar thinking — is 
still tremendous and that produc- 
tion must be trimmed to fit this 
top norm. 
the $4,000,000 class in the entire 
history of picturedom before 1946. 
This year’s group brings the all- 
time “Golden Circle” total to 65. 
Unfortunately, despite their big 
grosses, several of 1948's ‘“‘Golden 
Circle” pix will see their gilt 
tinged with red. They earned a 


Only 25 films reached | 


lot, but they cost more. 
No ‘Unusual’ Pictures __ 


Notable during the year. too. 


ber and December. Sum represents 
a slump of $25,000,000 from the 
1947 take of $280,000,000. But boni- 
faces had anticipated an even 
greater drop. As with theatremen, 
overhead of cafe owners jumped 
sharply, thus keeping profits at a 
narrow margin. 


nant grosser or a film which 
caused unusual excitement. There 


at the year’s end. such as 20th’s 
'“Snake Pit” and RKO’s “Joan of 





RADIO-ASCAP EXTEND 9 ficient dates ta inaat Played suf-_ 


all earning power. 


, : |PoOssible_ exception of WB's 
Reps of American Society of | ‘Johnny Belinda,’ which to every- 


Composers, Authors and Publish-| body’s amazement was rolling to 
ers will be huddling shortly with , # can sc ae a t} 
tele officials on matter of rights for there was plenty Bl ab ym 
use of ASCAP’s music on TV. it sent a flock of pix into the 
Meantime, contracts between the $4,000,000 or over category. For 
Society and radio broadcasters par agen | ong five road- 
were automatically extended for of giants aa Chel Age pone 
another nine years, when ASCAP of Our Lives” and Gel: ; + “Duel 
last week didn’t serve notice of any in the Sun.” vv nay = 
pact changes desired. were such surprise b.o. stalwarts 
Under the extension, however, as Columbia’s “Jolson Story” 
radio stations will have to choose ($8,000,000) and Par’s ‘Welcome 
between two methods of payment, Stranger” ($6,100.000). The year 
(a) paying 214% royalty on income, | before that saw RKO’s “Bells of 
or (b) by paying 8° royalty on only | St. Mary’s” hang up a record 
those programs containing ASCAP | $8,000,000, followed by 20th’s 
music, Heretofore stations had|“Leave Her to Heaven” with 


choice of shifting from one method | $5,750.000. 
Crosby’s predominance, Inciden- 


to another. 


was the lack of a really predomi- | 


were several releases of this type | 


On the whole, | 


YRS.; TV RIGHTS NEXT 1948 offered no surprises with the | 


In addition, there | 


16. When My Baby Smiles at Me 20th 3,400,000 
17. Hamlet U 3.250,000 
18. Key Largo WB 3,250,000 
19. On an Island With You M-G 3,150,000 
20. Fuller Brush Man Col 3,100,000 
21. Bishop’s Wife RKO 3,000,000 
22. Fort Apache RKO 3,000,000 
23. Good Sam RKO 2,950,000 
24. I Remember Mama RKO 2.900.000 
'25. Sorry, Wrong Number Par 2,850,000 
|26. Three Daring Daughters M-G 2,800,000 
'27. Apartment for Peggy 20th 2,750,000 
28. Mr. Blandings Dredm House SRO 2,750,000 
29. Bride Goes Wild M-G 2,700,000 
30. Call Northside 777 20th 2.700.000 
31. Julia Misbehaves M-G 2,550,000 
32. Foreign Affair Par 2,500,000 
33. Good News M-G 2,500,000 
| 34. Loves of Carmen Col 2,500,000 
| 35. Tap Roots U 2,500,000 
| 36. Tycoon RKO . 2,500,000 
| 37. Vofce of the Turtle WB 2,450,000 
38. Babe Ruth Story Mono-AA 2,400,000 
39. Beyond Glory Par 2,400,000 
40. Blood on the Moon RKO 2,400,000 
41. Killer McCoy M-G 2,400,000 
42. Luxury Liner M-G 2,400,000 
| 43. Naked City U 2,400,000 
|44,. Rachel and the Stranger RKO 2,400,000 
45. Song Is Born RKO 2,400,000 
| 46. Road House 20th 2,350,000 
(47. Street With No Name 20th 2,350,000 
48. Two Guys From Texas WB 2,350,000 
| 49. Miss Tatlock’s Millions Par 2,300,000 
'50. Treasure of Sierra Madre WB 2,300,000 
51. A & C Meet Frankenstein U 2,250,000 
|52. Saigon Par 2,250,000 
53. Paradine Case SRO 2,200,000 
| 54. Pirate M-G 2.200.000 
55. Red Shoes EL 2,200,000 
| 56. Rope WB 2,200,000 
|57. Silver River WB 2,200,000 
| 58. Give My Regards To B’way 20th 2,100,000 
Green Grass of Wyoming 20th 2,100,000 

I Walk Alone Par 2,100,000 
Miracle of the Bells RKO 2,100,000 

| 62. Romance on High Seas WB 2,100,000 
Big Clock Par 2,000,000 

Iron Curtain 20th 2,000,000 
Scudda Hoo! Scudda Hay! 20th 2,000,000 

You Were Meant For Me 20th 2,000,000 
Melody Time RKO 1,850,000 

68. Kissing Bandit M-G 1,800,000 
69. Southern Yankee M-G 1,800,000 
|70. April Showers WB 1,750,000 
| 71. Daisy Kenyon 20th 1,750,000 
|72. Walls of Jericho 20th 1,750,000 
73. Albuquerque Par 1,700,000 

| 74. Arch of Triumph UA 1,700,000 
75. Double Life U 1,700,000 
76. High Wall M-G 1,700,000 
77. Hills of Home M-G 1,700,000 
78. Night Song RKO 1,700,000 
79. Return of Badmen RKO 1.700.000 
80. Station West RKO 1,700,000 
81. Swordsman Col 1,700,000 
82. To Ends of Earth Col 1,700,000 
83. Kiss of Death 20th 1,650,000 
84. Kiss Blocd Off My Hands U 1,600,000 
85. Relentless Col 1,600,000 
86. Summer Holiday M-G 1,600,000 
87. Time of Your Life UA 1,600,000 
88. On Our Merry Way UA 1,550,000 
89. B. F.’s Daughter M-G 1,500,000 
90. It Had to Be You Col 1.500,000 
91. June Bride WB 1.500.000 
92. Night Has Thousand Eyes Par 1,500,000 
1,500,000 


93. Lady in Ermine 





20th 





tally, is unmistakable in the top| which appears destined for $3,250.- 
grossers of the past three years. 000 and Eagle Lion’s release of 


In 1947, it was the above-men- “Red Shoes,” which should get 
tioned “Welcome Stranger” and | $2,200,000. Playoff on both of 
the year before “Bells of St. | these, on a roadshow basis, is very 


Mary’s.”” In 1948, two pix in the 
“Golden Circle’ were his—‘Rio” 
and “Emperor Waltz.” However, 
the decline in grosses can be seen 
in the $4,500,000 “Rio” racked up 
|as against the $8,000,000 and 
$6,100,000 Crosby figures of the 
previous years. 

| While J. Arthur Rank was 
| Squawking about his failure to get 





slow and it may take several more 
years to hit the estimated grosses. 


Further indication of the gen- 


erally lower level 


of U. S. and 


Canadian grosses in 1948 is seen 
in the total absence of pix in the 
$5,000,000 or over category, a? 
the dip even in the number that 


garnered 


$2,000,000. 


Here's the 


way the whole tabulation works 


| Playing time for British pix in| out. 

a, the oe list of top- 1948 1947 1946 
'8rossers gives him two places as 5 
| 2gainst none last year and two in ee : . 18 
|1946. He made the grade this |. Over $4,000,000 7 

time with the Universal release of | Over $3,000,000 22 35 = 
Laurence Olivier’s “Hamlet,”| Over $2,000,000 65 75 73 
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] lane” all that coin; and can Miss | e > 
, -iime op rossers Turner be credited with “Mus-| ree and Joe astern of 
' vag EP no against the mu- | y MH 
a = ¥ M : m : sic, with ita atten . 5 
‘ Following is the all-time “Golden Circle”—those pictures which have! color. the uae oF ee ateioe. | 9 e 4; | : 
i ecrned, or give promise of earning, a minimum of $4,000,000 in domestic| tion and Gene Kelly Van Heflin| . a 
1 (U.S. and Canada) rentals. D. W. Griffith’s 1915 smash, “Birth of a and June /}lyson? — eal S op irec or all i ucer 
: Nation” (Mutual), belongs on the list, but exactly where is a question Tracy, in addition to “Timber- i 
j rused by nostalgia and lost records. Oldtimers in one way or another! lane.” was i Re ce oman : f : pei . 
| weserr d with the picture estimate its gross at anywhere from| “State My tne —— big-grosser,, Pair of pix megged by Metro’s, Engel, William Jacobs, Alex Got & 
38 € bP bry ate o ” - ' 1 
j $20,000,000 to $50,000,000. Present-day distribution execs feel, however,| again there a iT auvhiowk pe Goetge Sidney log the prequetiegs (fies sme Eaety. Rome. ' 
that figures such as those were wnpossible to achieve in those days of and Van Johnson, Katharine Hep- °f all other Hollywood directors’ Sidney directed “Three Muske 
| limited theatres ge _burn and Angela Lansbury to help last year in the coin they garnered teers,’ which grossed $4,100,000 
; 1. Gone with por Pry Pad ma teeny eee $22,000,000 out. But a big assist must certain- at the boxoffice. Sidney’s “Three and “Cass Timberlane,” $4,050,000 
2 Bet prthe Sun (SRO) (1947) enn. Bagong | Ringe created te race: which puts’ yfusketeers” and “Cass ‘Timber- to give the total of $8,150,000 
Site Ie the Army (We) (1043)....................... 8.500.000 | whose names me : at i. lane” copped $8,150,000 between McLeod helmed Paramount’ 
4. This : 1947) 290,000 10se names mean money at the “Road to Rio” ($4,500,000) ané 
5 Jo'son Story (Col) (19: Seas Peet ie eee nee et Te 8,000,000 | boxoffice. them in domestic gros# VARIETY’S ,, da] beta . ») far : 
> Sells of St. Mary’s (RKO) (1946)... 8,000,000 — oi auiae’ “tiene Samuel ,. Paleface’ ($3,500,000) for an ag: 
7" Going My Way (Par) (1944) 6 500.000 Judy, Hope, Oliver, Grant —ee irene abulauion OF gregate $8,000,000. 
8. for Whom the Bell Tolls (Par) (1943) 300,000 Sticking to Metro for the mo-| ©@?™?8s of top Sims reveals. Thorpe, at Metro, handled the 
9 Welcome Stranger (Par) (1947) 100,000 | ment—and that studio seems to be . O®_the producer side, Metro’s meg on “Date for Judy” ($3.700,- 


» Snow White (RKO) (1937) 
' B'ue Skies (Par) (1946) 
Egg and I (U) (1947) 


00,000 | the only one with any considerable 
700,000 | stable of valuable marquee. names 
.750,000 
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9 Judy Garland pops up in a pair 
+ Leave Her to Heaven (20th) (1945) 550,000 | of winners, “Raster Pande” yore 
14. Big Parade (M-G) (1925) 500,000 | “The Pirate.” Latter was no great 
15. Unconquered (Par) (1947) 250,000 shakes at $2,200,000, but the Gar- 
16. Yearling (Metro) ES ea eee .250,000 | land-Gene Kelly combo must be 
17. Forever Amber (20th) (1947) TTT t tee e tee eee ees .050,000 | credited with getting it a good por- 
18. Song of Bernadette (20th) (IDES)... cere ec cccesccees 000,000 | tion of that sum. As for “Easter 
19. Meet Me in St. Louis (M-G) Ae Oe ee 5.000,000 | Parade,” by the time you get Irv- 
99, Mrs. Miniver (M-G) (1942) poke eeenhe whe ae ewe 5.000,000 ing Berlin songs, Technicolor, a 
21. Spellbound (UA) Te ohooh dd a§ kd Gre bw siele 9.000,000 tremendous production, Fred 
9» Green Dolphin St. (M-G) MEO os Hitec tare soared 9 5,000,000 | Astaire, Peter Lawford and Ann 
93 Razor’s Edge CURRIE, OP nck kk ws eM 6b8 keke OS 5.000,000 | Miller, how much of its giant 


Weekend at the Waldorf (M-G) (1945)................ ; £900,000 | $4,200,000 can you credit to Miss 


; Notorious (RKO) (1946) 


ag ee OU ec ene 4.800,000 | Garland? Some of it. anyway 
96. Ziegfeld Follies (M-G) (1946)............. cece eeuee 4.750,000 Paramount's second wonder boy 
97. Hucksters (M-G) (1947) nnn ee eee e teen eee ee ees 4,700,000 | is Bob Hope. Crosby, of course, 
98. Green Years (M-G) (1946) ........ eee eee cece rece ees 4.650,000 | was no handicap to him in pushing 
29. Adventure (M-G) (1946) ee 4,500,000 | “Rio” to $4,500,000, but “Paleface” 
30. Easy to Wed (M-G) (1946) «eee ee eee eee ee. 4,500,000 | at $3,500,000 was all his own. John 
31. Anchors Aweigh (M-G) (1945)... 1.2... . ec cece e ee eee ees 4.500,000 | Wayne’s straight shooting out of 
32. Four Horsemen (M-G) (1921) CalMnbp eae bade yew eaes 4,500,000 | the west doesn’t seem to get him 
33. Random Harvest (M-G) (1942). ........... ec ee eee uees 4.500,000 on any of the ‘smart “most popu- 
34. Road to Utopia (Par) (1945) i 4 50,000 lar” lists, but the boots-and-saddle 
35. Since You Went Away (UA) (1944)... 6... cece e seen 4590,000 | hero apparently has something 
36. Stagedoor Canteen (UA) (1943) (eee eseewens 4500,000 | with three films that averaged 
37. Thirty Seconds Over rokyo (M-G) (1944).............. 4.510.000 | $3,217,000 each in gross. They were 
38. Thrill of a Romance (M-G) (1945)... neces e ee eeeoee 4.500,000 | “Red River” (which may make 
39 Valley of Decision (M-G) (1945) Lotte eee beeeeeeee 4,500,000 Montgomery Clift a name of im- 
40. Bachelor and Bobbysoxer (RKO) U0) a ae ene oe 4 390,000 portance), “Fort Apache” and 
4¢ Till Clouds Roll By (M-G) (1947)... 1.0... . ccc ccc cece 4 500,000 | “Tyeoon.” 
42. Road to Rio (Par) 1948) Pe Peseerereese 4 500,000 Laurence Olivier’s a quadruple 
43. Two Years Before the Mast CPOE) (IDES). cc ccecscces 4.400,000 | threat who certainly must be reck- 
44. Harvey Girls (M-G) (19 465) a a ee ee a ee ee ee 4,350,000 oned with in the tungstens. Despite 
45. Lost Weekend (Par) (1946) eee tenet eter tenes 4 300,000 the aid of a kid named Bill Shake- 
(46. Saratoga ne CP Ser, CUO)... <i oct eee es ¥aeee ese 4.250.000 speare, “Hamlet” is still all 
47. Hollywood Canteen (WB) (1944). ............ 0c ew eeees 4.200.000 | Ojivier’s as actor, director, pro- 
43. Easter Parade il Saree rrrrrre ter sr perees ducer and adapter. 
49. Mother Wore Tights (20th) (1947)..............00005. 150,000 bine ie as 
50. Red River (UA) (1948)... se cree nc ceeecceeuce 4,150,000 | C ei ons if a4 had. to, — 
51. Three Musketeers M-G) (1948). ......... 000.0 ceceeeee 4.100,000 | GOW? ot . vowed ce a 14 — 
52. Johnny Belinda (WB) (1948) .............000ee0e- 4,100,000 | ©.0. moolah when Sam Goldwyn's | 
53. Cass Timberlane (M-G) (1948).................+...0. 4,050,000 | “Bishop's Wife” wasn't going so 
54. Emperor Waltz (Par) (1948)... 0.2... . cece eee ce ee eee 4,000,000 | Well and was given a needed hypo 
Sy Wier GEG) (1008)... wo oo cc ces cee ee se sevecs 4,000,000 | by changing the billing to “Cary 
56. Dolly Sisters (20th) (1945) 90... cece cece eee eeeees 4.000,000 | 2nd the Bishop's Wife.” His other 
57. Kid from Brooklyn (RKO) (1946)................4. 4,000,000 one was “Mr. Blandings Builds His 
58. Reap the Wild Wind (Par) (1942)...........0..650000: 4,900,000 | Dream House. 
59. Singing Fool (WB) (1928)... .. 0... sce cee eee eee e eee 4,000,000 |, Aside from other such estab- 
Ge Biate Fair (BON) (1GKS). eee ccecestaen ents 4,900,000 lished names as Gary Cooper, Hum- 
61. Holiday in Mexico (M-G) (1946)..........0eeee cece ees 4,000,000 | Phrey Bogart, Danny Kaye, Alan 
OS errrerrrrererriec 4,000,000 | Ladd, Abbott & Costello, Errol 
63. Night and Day (WB). (1946)...........0..ceeeeeeees 4,000,000 | Flynn and Victor Mature. a few 


additional ones must be taken into 
account. 20th-Fox’s Dan Dailey 
is one. In “When My Baby Smiles 
at Me” 
Betty Grable (whose 
Ermine,” to confuse things fur- 
}, ther, was a flop). In “You Were 
| Meant for Me” he had the less 

to other factors. In most instances, | important support of Jeanne 


Mee POS EEE Ce cree arene ee 4,000,000 


64. Smoky (20th) (1946) 


Pi: Star Ratings Dubious 


Continued from page 3 
trons who voted for her when 
“Arch of Triumph” was in the 











“Lady in 














1 Had 


he had the support of 


Joe Pasternak was top man—and 
also the busiest. He was responsi- 
ble for five films released during 
the year. They racked up a gigan- 
tic total of $13,850,000—about 6° 


of the aggregate gross of all 1948 
pix that earned $1,500,000 or 
more. 


Leading directors, all of whom 
coincidentally accounted for two 
pix during the year, in the order 
of finish at the payoff line follow- 
ing Sidney were Norman McLeod, 
Walter Lang, Richard Thorpe, 
Charles Walters, Howard Hawks, 
William Wilder. Jean Negelescu, 
David Butler, John Huston and 
S. Sylvan Simon. 

Producers following Pasternak 
in the amount of coin their output 
garnesed were Arthur Freed, 
Charles Brackett, Jerry Wald, Sam 


you run into the stopper. You're 
about to add Burt Lancaster and 
then vou consider “‘All My Sons,” 
in which he’s teamed with Edward 
G. Robinson, and which proved a 
prime floppola. Or Dana Andrews 
and then you remember “Deep 
Waters,’ with a gross so low 20th- 
Fox won't even talk about it. 

Or how about Jimmy Cagney and 
recall “Time of Your Life.” Or 
Rita Hayworth and consider “Lady 
from Shanghai.” And Ginger 
Rogers and Cornel Wilde in “It 
to Be You.” Or Bette Davis 
in a real fizz, “Winter Meeting,” 
;and a near-miss, “June Bride.” 
| Then, again, Tyrone Power looked 
great when “Captain from Castile” 
did $3,650,000, but what happened 


to “Luck of the Irish” shouldn’t 
happen to any actor. 
Ray Milland was the _ hottest 


thing around after his performance 
a couple years ago in “Lost Week- 
end.” But what good did it do 
Paramount this past year when 
“Sealed Verdict” and “So Evil My 
Leve” failed to do enough busi- 
ness to talk about. It’s the same 
kind of predicament that will face 
Miss Wyman this coming year and 
Olivia de Havilland after her per- 
formance in “Snake Pit.” They’ll 
have to have equally good vehicles 
or their Oscars aren’t going to put 
much coin in any _ producer’s 
grouch bag. 


It’s all this up and down business 
at the boxoffice repeatedly recur- 


000) and “On an Island With You’ 
($3.150.000) for a total $6,850,000. 
Walters, another Metroite, megged 
“Faster Parade” ($4,200,000) and 
“Good News” ($2,500,000) for total 
$6,700,000. 

Hawks made “Red River” ($4,- 
150,000) for Monterey Productions, 
an indie unit (UA), and “Song Is 
Born” ($2,400,000) for Goldwyn. 
Wilder, a Paramounteer, turned 
out “Emperor Waltz’ ($4,000,000) 
and “Foreign Affair’ ($2,500,000), 
totalling $6,500,000. ° 

Negelescu made one for Warner 
Bros., “Johnny Belinda” ($4,100.- 
000), and one for 20th-Fox, “Road 
House” ($2,350,000), for a $6,450.- 
000 total. Butler made “Wild Irish 
Rose” ($3,400,000) and “Two Guys 
from Texas” ($2,350,000), giving 
WB $5,750,000. Another War- 
nerite, Huston, did “Key Largo” 
($3,250,000) and “Sierra Madre” 
($2,300,000), a total of $5,550,000. 


Simon, via a tieup with Red 
Skelton, directed both of the 
actor’s films. First, at Columbia, 


was “Fuller Brush Man,” account- 


ing for $3,100,000, and second, at 
Metro. “Southern Yankee,” good 
for $1.800,000 or a total of 
$4,900,000. 

Producers’ Tabulations _‘| 


On the producer side, Paster- 
nak’s five at M-G were “Date With 


Judy” ($3,700,000), “On an Island 
With You” ($3,150,000), “Three 
Daring Daughters’ ($2,800,000). 


“Luxury Liner” ($2,400,000) and 


“Kissing Bandit” ($1,800,000). 

Freed’s production, likewise at 
Metro, added to $10,500,000, with 
“Easter Parade” ($4,200,000), “Pi- 
rate” (&2.200,000), “Good News” 
($2,500,000) and “Summer Holi- 
day” ($1,600,000). 


Brackett, at Paramount, totalled 
$8.800,000 with “Emperor Waltz” 
($4.000.000), “Foreign Affair’ ($2.- 
500,000) and ‘“Tatlock’s Millions” 
($2.300,000). Close behind him was 
Wald. at WB, with “Johnny Belin- 
da” ($4,000,000) and “Key Largo” 
($3,250,000) giving a total of 
$7,250,000, while his “To the Vic- 
tors” was a bust and didn’t score 
sufficiently to get on VARIETY’s 
top-grosser list. 

Engel made “Sitting Pretty” 
($3,550,000) and “Street With No 
Name” ($2,350,000) to give 20th a 


+ emer cme? 


ne ee re Oe 


other reasons the film is big, you “ed oe —— Pn Poca 
begin to wonder. That's not to say “Ermine’?). In “Give My Regards 
the player’s performance isn’t im- | to Broadway” Dailey was on his 
portant, as was pointed out in the’) own except for a bit of Technicolor 
case of Jane Wyman in “Johnny | and a w.k. title and he did very 
Belinda.” But as a name for draw- | OKay. 
ing coins across the b.o. sill, it | 
must be admitted that Miss Wyman 
could never before be credited | 
with much potency. She may carry 


ring that must dump the breeze total of $5,900,000. Jacobs worked 
‘right out of the mainsail of any for WB to the tune of $5,150,000 
would-be maker of a list to indicate With “April Showers” ($1,750,000) 
star drawing power. Just when you and “Wild Irish Rose” ($3,400,000). 
think you're getting safely into He was trailed by two other War- 
port with a foolproof tabulation, erites, Gottlieb and Blanke. i 
you find six members of your crew Gottlieb made “Romance on 
have dropped dead in their latest High Seas” ($2,100,000). and “Two 
pictures and you're adrift. Guys from Texas” ($2,350,000) for 
All of which just proves the @ total of $4,450,000, while “Wall- 
original thesis that it takes many flower,” which he also produced, : 


neighborhood? Out seeing Lassie 
in “The Hills of Home,” no doubt. 
because the Lassie and the Berg- 
man-Charles Boyer epic both did 
exactly the same amount of busi- 
ness—$1,700,000. 

Miss Bergman, as a matter of 
fact. only two years ago was 
tagged in Variety’s annual sum- 
Mary aS an unequaled phenome- 
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| Those He-Men 

Robert Mitchum, in “Blood on 
the Moon” and “Rachel and the 
Stranger,” both of which did weil, 


hon. She appeared in a whale |v ture an Fane = gy yd po added strength, paradoxically, as factors to make a successful film, failed to make the top-grossers 
quartet of films which averaged | P m ate but if the yarn itself & result of publicity attendant to and the day of using stars for list. Blanke was in the same boat 
better than $5,000,000 each in| et 4 the draw —and Miss 8 Marcotic’s rap. Richard Wid- “insurance” at the boxoffice is with Bette Davis’ “Winter Meet- " 
domestic gross. That’s a record |S! 8000, ~” | mark’s murderous laugh gave him past. As a matter of fact, if the ing’ and with “Woman in White,” ) 


Wyman—will soon be forgotten. 


choice of buying the policy is on but just about made the grade 

the actor or the writer, the pro- with another Davis starrer, “June 

ducer would appear to be better Bride,” that got $1,500,000. He 

off laying his coin on the man at also came through rather well 

the typewriter. with “Sierra Madre” at $2.300,000 
ithe: for a $3,800,000 total. 


I approached only by her sidekick 
in the b.o. sweepstakes that year, 
Bing Crosby, 
Crosby, if 

e counted 


‘aitetiadl etty” { th a certain asset value at the b.o. 
_ “Sitting Pretty” Is ano senane. Just as the list gets long enough, 
in no Py ‘aa ~~ ae however, to make it seem as though 
chehkte a Whale of a gross, y . ge ree ha t number of 
anyone, can probably lalmost any competent players a re = be a ~~. umber o 
as a star with real | 4 . > players who count on the marquee 
rag-em-in lit t tl b could have been substituted for 
oe ‘©- | Robert Young ar i Maureen O’Hara 


Eith ¥ , ° - 
FL, that or he’s been highly /and nobody would have known the | 


Careful of the pictures in which | Gifference What about Clifton 


a OS iti cise 


neon 
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Top-Grossers by Companies 


Heavy Name Lineup For He 


e's worked. In any case, after —— ; 
qualifying as b.o. leader in 1946 Webb, however? His performance 
a epeati og : ** | undoubtedly was one of the things ° 
uted beating in ‘47, he is undis- that made the picture, yet his b.o. Here’s how many pictures each company distributed which | Rep. Big-Budgeters 
just a gg for the year | graw is inconsequential unless he’s grossed $1,500,000 or over during 1948, and how much coin each Hollywood. 
pix which hy ota | given a suitable story. | receit d or will receive in total domestic (including Canadian) | Republic winds the 1948 produc- 
$4.000.000 gross—in a total list of | On the other hand, aside from | Trentas: | tion year with the strongest star- 
Seven from all cempanies—Crosby | Crosby there are some names that ‘ o | name backlog in the studio’s 14- 
appeared in both. They were “Road 40 count, per se. Two of them must ait irae Tetel | year history. 
= Rio.” the year's b.o. champ, and be Clark Gable ~ — F ainarh $1,500,000 Rentals Completed and awaiting release 
<eirtad Waltz.” aoe nee “aaa. — eee ee Fn os 20 $53,950,000 are eight top budgeters studded 
y) widentally, despite the tune-  Cominy” to a giant $3,600,000. That | 2. 20th-Fox 17 41,500,000 | with such names as John 
other pr ae agen "there's an-| was Gable’s only film during 1948, 3. RKO ....... se eeeeeeees 13 30,600,000 Wayne, Gail Russell, Robert Mit- 
Technicolor ° se weaews. Pic, 10 | but Miss Turner was in two others 4. Paramount 12 31,600,000 | chum, Myrna Loy, Louis Calhern, 
tai and with Joan Fon- | i better—‘‘Three Mus- S. Warmer Bros. ....cecccces 11 27,500,000 : 
aine co-starred sive | that did even bette 6 » | Orson Welles, Constance Bennett. 
to mak -d;, Was so expensive | peteers,” which grossed $4,100,000,| 6. Universal ............... 13,700,000 if 
on the wret itll probably end up and “Cass Timberlane,” which did} 7. Columbia ...........-.-. or + 12'100,000 | George Brent, Brian Aherne, Jane i 
) © wrong side of the P&L tally. | $4.050 000. Again the questions 8. United OE Ve cienes 4 9,000,000 | Russell, John Carroll, Thomas ay 
Those Other Factors || comes up, how much was it Gable 9. SRO ............-..+06. - 2 4,950,000 | Gomez and Roy Rogers. In addi- F 
ti Tn 80ing over the successful pix, | and how much Turner that caused 10. Mono-Allied Artists ...... 1 2,400,000 tion, studio has six smaller budg- +} 
hey ltestion alw rises as " ing’ to score so well;; 11. Eagle Lion .......... eons 1 2,200,000 eters and a quartet of color car- ly 
OW ays arises as to “Homecoming i | 
ty much the big gross was due to| was it Spencer Tracy or Miss oe toons from Impossible Pictures yet 
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ALL THE SINUOUS, SEDUCTIVE SPLENDOR OF THE SIREN OF... 


_THEY LIVE AGAIN! 








... secret armies...ready to strike against the world! 


MARIA JEAN PIERRE 


in Seymour Nebenzals 
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...100 dancing houris... for the royal pleasure! 


DENNIS 


Directed by GREGG TALLAS ° Produced by SEYMOUR NEBENZAL 


Based on the novel “Atlantida” by Pierre Benoit - Released thru Uni 


ted Artists 
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THE KNOCKOUT | 


<== By JAMES J. GELLER——"""*"—— 


Hollywood. 

Over at the First International Pictures Studios in Hol- 
lywood you'll find one of the best equipped gyms in the 
Golden State. It even contains a regulation size prize 
ring. Unfortunately, very few of the $2,500-a-week ex- 
ecutives ever avail themselves fully of the great and 
noble Art of Keeping Fit. And then, it’s only for the 
purpose of occasionally receiving the soothing ministra- 
tions of “Doc” O’Keefe, the husky masseur, 

The roped arena in the studio gym can truly be attrib- 
uted to the unflagging zeal of its original sponsor, Cleve 
Horton, the ace producer of long and honorable standing. 
Horton is mortgaged to the lore on the manly art of self- 
defense. His private office at the studio is appropriately 
adorned with the yellowish prints and lithographs of John 
C. Heenan and Tom Sayers squaring off under the hot 
rays of the noonday sun during their famous encounter 
{n 1859; the Boston Strong Boy, the immortal John L. 
Sullivan, mustache and all, facing the game little English- 
man, Charlie Mitchell, at Chantilly, France, as they were 
caught by an unknown artist more than 60 years ago; and 
a superb collection of the George Bellows prints of the 
prize ring. Over his mahogany bookcase you'll find a pair 
of dark brown boxing gloves which Horton claims are the 
identical ones which wrought so much havoc to the anat- 
omy of Jess Willard during that memorable afternoon in 
the summer of 1919 at Toledo; Ohio. 

Don’t ever sell Cleve Horton short merely as a fight 
fan; he has soared beyond that goal. He talks, acts, dreams 
and lives in the exciting atmosphere of pugilism. One of 
his familiar caprices while lording over a story confer- 

_ ence is to leap suddenly out of his chair and without the 
slightest provocation, remove his coat and begin shadow 
boxing with a phantom opponent. Horton cherishes a 
secret ambition. If it leaked out beyond this balmy Cali- 
fornia periphery, the rest of the world would learn that 
his lifelong goal is to experience the pleasant sensation of 
clipping an adversary for the full count. Even though 
Horton first opened his eyes in the mid-’80s, he labors 
under the delusion that his fists pack the necessary lethal 
power to accomplish this feat. 

* Ox 
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Promptly at 3:30 one afternoon, Horton called it a day 
and rushed off to the gym. 

“Get ‘em on, Chuck!” he called to Chuck Dorsey when 
he entered the gym. Dorsey, a tough old ex-pug, was 
listed on the studio payroll as “trainer”. 

Presently the elderly Horton emerged, stripped in fancy 
boxing trunks and shoes and bandaged hands, followed by 
Dorsey who was likewise prepared for action. Behind 
them came “Doc” O’Keefe rigged up as referee, carrying 
the boxing gloves under his arm. Keeping pace with him 
was Al Raymond, a studio hanger-on who doubled as sec- 
ond and timekeeper. 

Horton was the first to crawl through the ropes, accom- 
panied by the faithful triumvirate. He walked over to the 
rosin box, rubbed the soles of his feet firmly and then 
went through the preliminary motions of unlimbering his 
muscles by pulling the top rope strand in one of the cor- 
ners of the ring. “Next, he hopped over briskly to another 
corner and stood with his back to the post. until Raymond, 
as his loyal second, slid a stool under him. He sat eyeing 
Dorsey as O’Keefe laced his opponent’s gloves. At a 
signal from O’Keefe, he bounced to the center of the 
ring, closely followed by Raymond who began massaging 
his back mechanically. 

“How do you feel, Chuck?” he asked. 

“In the pink,” replied Dorsey. 

“That's fine,” concluded Horton as he flexed his muscles. 

“When I blow the whistle come to the center and begin 
as usual. Just like you're both pros,” said O’Keefe, with 
his two arms around the shoulders of the two boxers as 
he explained instructions. “No hitting in the clinches. 
Break cleanly. In the event of a knockdown, the lucky 
man must go to a neutral corner.” 

“Look here,” exclaimed Horton to Chuck, “I want you 
to really cut loose. Dish it out. I can take it.” 

“Okay.” replied Dorsey sheepishly. 

“Remember, I don’t want you to pull your punches,” 
admonished Horton with expressive gestures. 

Dorsey searched O’Keefe’s face but was rewarded with 
a stony glance. 

“You get what I mean,” warned Horton. “I want this 
to be a real match for three rounds. Not a workout.” 

“Can you stand it?” queried Dorsey. 

“You bet I can!” solemnly affirmed the older man. 

“May the best man win,” volunteered O'Keefe. 

After shaking their gloved hands, both contestants re- 
turned to their respective corners. 

Thus far, barring an audience, everything was accord- 
ing to the Marquess of Queensbury rules. 

Again Horton went to work nimbly on the top rope 
strand while the impassive Dorsey stood diagonally op- 
posite him. 

O'Keefe blew his whistle. 

Horton turned around swiftly and met Dorsey in the 
center of the ring. The former led with a left hook. 
Dorsey attempted to follow suit but missed Horton by a 
yard. Horton countered with one—two—three left jabs 
in lightning succession. He began stalking Dorsey, search- 
ing for an opening to throw his right. When the oppor- 
tunity arose, Dorsey was perverse enough to roll his jaw 
= 











Wrong Clientele 


I produced my first play with Winchell Smith, 
which was “Turn to the Right,” back in 1916. Some 
years later Smith and I were getting ready to present 
a play of his called “The New Henrietta.” Joseph 
Brooks, the producer of Edgar Wallace’s “Ben Hur.” 
was to be our general manager. Brooks met us at the 
Lambs one day and told us that he had booked the 
play into the Knickerbocker. 

“That house!” exclaimed Smith. “Why, that’s no 
place for it. My little comedy will be lost in there.” 

“No it won't,” replied Brooks, reassuringly. “Don't 
you know that the Knickerbocker is the only theatre 
in New York that has a steady clientele?” 

, “Is that so?” Smith answered, a little doubtfully. 
hy eae the play that’s running there now? It’s 
op. 

“Oh, that one,” Brooks replied. “The clientele just 


didn’t come.” 
—John Golden. 


neatly with the blow. Both men were in close quarters. 
Horton gave ground and resumed jabbing furiously. This 
time Dorsey playfully planted a harmless left to Horton’s 
face. Horton moved in closer. Dorsey commenced re- 
treating backwards. Continuing the offensive, Horton 
piled up a series of snappy left-hand jolts without receiv- 
ing anything in return. His blows apparently carried no 
sting but nevertheless his opponent appeared to be in 
trouble. Horton swung a right but Dorsey covered up 
feebly. Horton pursued his quarry. He worked his hands 
in Dorsey's face like a piston. Dorsey attempted to re- 
taliate wildly but the other man shuffled gracefully out 
of range. Horton’s confidence mounted correspondingly. 
Now he permitted Dorsey to score a few light punches 
without putting up a defense. Dorsey could not hurt him. 
He would soon find out. They continued to spar and 
Horton deliberately stepped into a right to his nose. The 
impact sounded more like a friendly pat. The men 
clinched and Horton angrily shouted, “Hit me hard!’ 
Dorsey perplexed blinked his eyes. Stepping back, he 
let go with a forced grunt which he timed simultaneously 
with a left to Horton’s ribs. It might have resulted in a 
real casualty, were it not for the fact that he hit Horton 
with an opened glove. 

“Harder!” insisted Horton. 

“Okay,” murmured the cauliflower veteran. They con- 
tinued sparring. Dorsey found it more expedient not to 
avoid the harmless pokes of his older adversary. Again 
Horton directed him to strike with more force. Suddenly, 
Dorsey let loose with the old one-two. This transformed 
Horton into a Mount Vesuvius in eruption. He waded 
fearlessly into battle. Both men now stood toe to toe, 
exchanging a flurry of stinging rights and lefts; only Dor- 
sey’s efforts were still puny. Horton fought savagely like 
the logical heir of‘the first cave man. He threw a deadly 
right hook which landed on the point of Dorsey’s jaw, 
causing him to crumple forthright on the canvas. He lay 
on his back with both hands and feet stretched out. 
O’Keefe motioned Horton to a neutral corner and began 
the count. The latter heavily drank in the proceedings 
with almost the same satisfaction that came over Jack 
Dempsey when he finally lulled the Wild Bull of the 
Pampas to sleep at the Polo Grounds. The perspiring 
Horton finally accomplished his vain ambition. 

Looking down at Dorsey while he tolled the fleeting 
seconds, O’Keefe could scarcely suppress a smile as the 
fallen ex-gladiator gave him the eye. When he finished 
the count of 10, Horton clasped both gloved hands over 
his head and waved triumphantly to an imaginary audi- 
ence. Next he sprang gingerly over to Dorsey who per- 
mitted himself to be assisted to his feet. 

“I’m sorry, Old Timer,” Horton said. “I had to knock 
you out in the first round.” 

Dorsey shook his head as if emerging from the uncon- 
scious. 

Later, when both men were out of their boxing togs, 
Horton, with a princely air, slipped some extra collateral 
into Dorsey’s hands and promptly made for his Cadillac. 
When the latter unrolled it, he saw that it was a $100 note. 





Vanishing Specie: The Story Ed 














By ALAN JACKSON 


Mr. Billy Friedberg, the press agent (on Broadway 
they are referred to as Maneyacs) remarked the other 
day that Eastern Story Editors are like tawny pipits. 
They are rare and known to connoisseurs only. A fan 
will spot one and will excitedly run to a telephone 
book and call a fellow aficionado. ‘I saw one today,” 
he will exclaim, “walking west on 44th Street,’ Glee- 
fully. the fellow will enter the event in his notebook, 
like the late J. Otis Swift or a member of the Audubon 
Society. It will have made his day. 

VARIETY reporters, of course, know all about story 
editors. They are the persons who tell them what 
stories are being bought and who is being fired at 
other studios (it is considered unethical for a story 
editor to say anything at all about his own studio). 
But VARIETY readers may like to have their memories 
refreshed about this apparently vanishing species. 

These pipits seem to have fairly regular haunts. 
Their favorite is George’s bar at the Ritz. There they 
‘may be seen congregating late afternoons, a weird, 
huddled and muffled group that gives the place the 
appearance and atmosphere of the stage set of “Out- 
ward Bound.” You may also see them, separately, 
wanly trying to get a table at the Algonquin or peck- 
ing at a dish of eggs at Louis XIV. There is one 
who may be spotted almost every Friday noon lurking 
in a corner at Sardi’s. 

Their function is to cover every book ever written 
or about to be written and also, of course, to cover 
themselves. This results in a series of psychosomatic 
disorders. Their minds are so cluttered with publish- 
ers’ titles and the names and telephone numbers of , 
agents that they become unsuited to handle the ordi- 
nary details of living. They even get their own busi- 
ness mixed up. One was heard the other day mention- 
ing a book named, “What Makes Sammy Ross Run?”, 
an obvious confusion between “What Makes Sammy 
Run?”, by Budd Schulberg, and “He Ran All the Way,” 
by Sam Ross. Another has taken to referring to the 
new Marquand book as “No Wickford Point of Re- 
turn,” which takes less explanation. 

The characteristics of story editors are fairly easy 
to describe. They resemble the stories they buy. Thus ~ 
a good story editor should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. He should have more character than 
plot. He should have a frame and his exposition 
should not be too long. He should dress simply, since 
costumes cost too much. He is happier with a gim- 
mick. And he should always have a new twist—pref- 
erbly blonde. 

Despite its frailties the breed is basically a happy 
one. It feels secure in possessing a profound, if shal- 
low, knowledge of all American and European litera- 
ture. Thus people are kind to it and at times consult 
or caress it. It gets invited to parties. Who else but 
a story editor would have the privilege of discussing 
literature with, say, Lee Borgida, Lee Barker, Lee 
Wright or Lee Kersh? Or making double talk with 
Doubleday? Or lunching with Carol Brandt (not of 
ayo — i Bennett Cerf (not of M.G.M.)? 

with Haro axson 
Pauker oT fea or Mat Shulman? Or Dr. 

ndeed, like poor Kit Marlowe, story editors m 
well be called the Muses’ darlings, eltheundts now Avent 
~ wisigennd ed aor Pg them. They have found out 
certainty—and unce — j 
is no teach oe ae rtainty—that their grind 
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NAME YOUR POISON 


By CLAUDE BINYON —__| 


Hollywood. 


The pile of manuscripts was so high, and Chandler was 
slumped so low, that the secretary could see only the top 
of his head over the desk. “Mr. Joe Shakespeare to see 
you,” she said. Chandler straightened tiredly and addeq 
another irritating manuscript to the 
pile on his desk. “Send him in.” 

Joe Shakespeare entered the office 
sidewise, as is the custom with men 
to whom doorways are rarely opened 
wide. He carried a large briefcase 
with the greatest of ease, because it 
was empty. “It’s nice of you to see 
me, Mr. Chandler,” he said. 

“Not at all,” said Chandler. “I neeq 
a story for Tana Mavis and I heard 
you have one.” 

“Sure thing,” said Shakespeare 
selecting the closest chair. He sat 
grinning until Chandler became wn- 
comfortable. “Where is it?” asked Chandler finally. “Ip 
my head,” said Shakespeare. 

Chandler inhaled uneasily. “I haven’t much time,” he 
said. “This won’t take two minutes,” answered Shake- 
speare. He leaned back and crossed his legs. “We open 
on a little island in the Pacific,” he said. “Just long 
enough to see it’s a little island, then we move in to a 
sarong hanging on the limb of a tree. We hear splash- 
ing in a pool...” iy 

“No, thanks,” said Chandler. “Tana just did that one.” 

“I see your point,” said Shakespeare, “but you inter- 
rupted me. As I was about to say, we see this maid 
carrying a breakfast tray, and you can tell from the hall 
she’s walking down that this is a class layout. She stops 
in front of a bedroom door and knocks. There’s no answer, 
She opens the door, screams and drops the tray.” 
Shakespeare pauses, waiting brightly for Chandler’s tense 
question. Chandler just looks at him. 

“Did I mention to you about the Automat?” 
Shakespeare. 

“Automat?” 

“You see,” says Shakespeare, “she’s put her money in 
the coffee thing but the little door won’t open. And it’s 
her last nickel. So this fellow comes along—this Gable 
type—and he tries to force the thing open with his knife. 
A busboy spots him, and the cops come, and there’s—” 

“Is that why the maid screamed and dropped the tray?” 
asked Chandler. 

“What maid?” asked Shakespeare. “What I was getting 
at is that after the credit titles we fade in on a big clock 
in a tower. It’s midnight. Then we go to a bridge. There’s 
fog coming up from the river, and the clock sounds like 
it’s striking in a barrel. We see a girl climbing up onto 
the rail, and all at once there’s a shout and the sound of 
running feet.” He paused again with his bright smile. 
“Go on,” said Chandler. Shakespeare stared at him. 
“Really?” he asked. “You really want me to go on?” 

“I dare you,” said Chandler. 

Shakespeare’s uneasiness showed. “Where was I?” he 
asked. “Did I get to the opening scene where this peasant 
girl is kneeling by her father’s grave, swearing venge- 
ance?” 

“No,” said Chandler firmly. 
the sound of running feet.” 
“Oh,” said Shakespeare. 
“Go on,” said Chandler. 

Shakespeare wagged his head in abject bewilderment. 
“TI can’t,” he said. ““Nobody’s ever asked me to go farther 
than that.” 

Silently he picked up his briefcase and edged sidewise 
from the office. 














Claude Binyon 


asks 


“There was a shout, and 
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For Once, Off Schedule 


Backstage conditions are always a favorite topic of 
conversation when actor meets actor. 


The dressing room in the Cleveland Auditorium will 
always be my ‘most memorable dressing room. And 
Nellye, my maid, will never, never forget it. 


We were one and one-half flights up from the stage. 
In addition we were approximately 300 feet of floor 
space from stage entrance to the dressing room door. 
A freight elevator, however, was especially helpful 
for the nine rapid changes of costumes during each 
performance of “Annie Get Your Gun”. 


But it was not quite as simple as that. This is a 
little different from the average theatre. One section 
seats 4,200 people. But there is still a larger hall in 
the same building which is used for circuses and con- 
ventions. Between my dressing room and the con- 
vention hall was a two-room emergency hospital. 
There was a flower exhibition in the convention hall 
that was also well attended and there was consider- 
able traffic to the hospital. 

During the first performance the freight elevator 
was delayed and despite some kind of record-breaking 
dash down the hall, down the stairs, and across the 

« stage to the entrance, we were late for a musical cue. 
Firm orders were given that nothing should delay the 
operator from having the elevator on time. Nothing. 

At the next performance, while making a quick 
change, there was a timid knock on the dressing 
room door. There seemed no time to answer that 
knock or the next or the next. But the next knock 
was firmer. Something had to be done. Nellye opened 
the door. I heard her saying, “Yes. ... Yes! ... Yes!!” 
The door closed. Nellye continued to help me make 
the change. I noticed she was pale—she grew whiter. 
Then she swayed, started to fall, caught herself. It 
was late. I had to run down the hall for the elevator. 
But there was no elevator. I dashed down the hall 
again, down the stairs, across the stage and on. 

Later, Nellye told. Yes, she had opened the door 
and standing before her were four policemen and the 
glevator operator, who timidly and softly asked, 
“Could we please, miss—just this time—take this lady 

- down in the elevator?”—and he pointed, and Nellye 
baw on a stretcher at her feet tne lady with her 
throat cut from ear to ear! Nellye had said, “Yes. -- 
Yes! ... Yes!!” The lady had gotten into a fight with 
two gentlemen friends at the flower show. 

—Mary Martin. 
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Jack Haley 


One of my favorite stories is a true one. The late 
Eddie Conrad told me that years ago when he and his 
aite, Birdie, were on the Orpheum Circuit they learned 
by mail that their very young daughter was putting her 
first sentences together. Weeks went by and finally their 
tour was ended. Arriving in New York they rushed to 
the Bronx, where their daughter lived under the care and 
guidance of Birdie’s grandiother. Bursting into the 
apartment, expectant father and mother simultaneously 
yelled, “Hello, grandma, let’s hear the baby talk.” “Take 
it easy, don’t gat hexcited dare,” grandma cautioned. Then 
turning to the daughter she said: “Go ahead Backala, 
make dare vid der recitation.” Rebecca made a darling 
curtsu and with clarity of voice started, “Humptay Dump- 
tay. sits dare on der vall , 

Interesting to note that from this situation, came the fa- 
sous Hoervard Professor joke known throughout vaude- 
ville at that time as the “Vell I'll Tell You” story. 


Bennett Cerf 


A few days after General Eisenhower’s installation as 
president of Columbia University, he journeyed to Albany 
to address an audience of 1,000 prominent educators. An- 
o her speaker was Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

While the chairman was busy making elaborate intro- 
ductions, General Eisenhower leaned over and whispered 
to Cousins, “Are you nervous about addressing an august 
body like this?” “You bet I am,” said Cousins. “No need 
to be,” counseled the general. “I used to get the jitters 
a: a time like this, too. Then I thought of a surefire 
remedy. I get up and look ’em straight in the eyes—and 
imagine that every one of them is sitting there in his 
underwear. I regain my self-assurance immediately!” 





Claude Binyon 

Fresh from Variety in 1932, I was entrusted by Para- 
mount into the capable, tolerant hands of producer Percy 
Heath for my first writing assignment. I had conceived 
the not too original but apparently perennial story of a 
man who could foresee the future, and I was to develop 
it into a screenplay under Heath’s guidance. 

Ileath read my story aud summoned me to. his office. 
His voice was as gentle as his smile. “You have only the 
breath of a story here, son,” he said. “It needs major 
complications of a cataclysmic nature. Your hero should 
become involved to the point where there is no possible 
solution to his predicament.” He patted my shoulder 
paicrnally. “You have my permission to work away from 
the studio,” he said. “Go home and get your hero into the 
dordest mess imaginable. Then come back—and together 
we''l work him out of that mess.” 

Three weeks later I returned to the studio with my hero 
anc his mess. I looked up to see the studio flag at half 
mast. Percy Heath was dead—and my hero and his mess 
remain an unproduced Paramount property. 


Fredric March 


The still man in “Best Years” came in one day and said 
San Goldwyn had just stopped him, in a complete quan- 
dary, on his (San’s) own lot (UA), where he’s been mak- 
ing pictures for 20-odd years, and said, “Boy! Boy! Tell 
me, where is Stage 8?” (Gregg Toland told me later it 
happened reguraly.) 


Benny Goodman 

A former Navy chief moved into a new towneand prompt- 
lv baught an old tavern. For weeks the townfolks saw 
him hard at work painting the front, hammering new fix- 
tures into place and finally receiving truckloads of fresh 
bo-iled goods. Then: silence. 

Finally, a delegation went to visit the chief. They 
k. »*ked on the door, which opened after a slight delay. 

“ Ysy.” the spokesman demanded, ‘‘when is this saloon 
o! . ours going to open up?” 

“Oven up?” the ex-tar answered. “You don’t think after 
20 years of saving up for this I'm going to let any 
Strangers in?” 


Myron Cohen 


As show business already knows, for many many years 
I was what was usually called “a silk salesman” and so 
m'ny oi the things | do are actual experiences from life. 

i might begin by telling of a dress manufacturer 
wuo, through wisdom and hard work, built a fabulous 
business in the needle industry. He then decided to 
build himself a beautiful home in the suburbs and after 
it was finished, he invited one of his favorite “Depart- 
ment Store Buyers” out for the weekend. He showed him 
a! through the house and then out into the gardens, 
where the buyer saw many thousands of very beautiful 
flowers. The manufacturer couldn’t help but rave over 
the beauty of the many gorgeous colorings. The buyer, 
ol course, was thrilled with the sight, as anyone might 
have been, and then asked: “My dear friend, the flowers 
are really very beautiful. What kind are they?” The 
mi:.nufacturer replied: “Why ask me. I’m not in the mil- 
lin ‘vy business.” 

They then walked further along and the buyer noticed 
thres enormous swimming pools. He gasped in amaze- 
ment and then asked: “What in the world do you need 
witi three swimming pools?” The manufacturer answered: 
“What do I need with three swimming pools! Aren't vou 
be ng silly? Simply because I was fortunate enough to 
make money, is that any reason to forget the manv friends 
that I have made in all of my struggling vears? ‘| have a 
p.ace in the country and they are invited to come out as 
guests. I have many friends who like to swim in hot wa- 
ter. consequently pool No. 1 is for the ‘hot water swim- 
mers.’ Then I have other friends who live at the beach 
all year around. In fact, those are the ones who swim 
during the winter time between the ice cakes. They are 
usually known as ‘Polar Bears.’ As a result, pool No. 2 
is for the ‘ice cold water swimmers’.” 

The buyer then said: “Yes, but pool No. 3 is empty.” 
The manufacturer replied, “Of course. I have friends 


had 


who don't swim! 





Belle Baker 


In the days of Cantor & Lee, I played on the same bill 
with Eddie and Al Lee in Youngstown, O. After each 
matinee we’d go to the local movie and during the week 
I found myself slightly short of money. I borrowed $3 
from Eddie and we decided that one day I would buy the 
tickets and he would buy the candy and chewing gum. 
The next day he would buy the tickets and I would buy 
the refreshments. This went on fer a week and at the 
end of the week I hadn't yet paid Cantor his $3. One 
day we happened to be talking about how much money 
we could save if we worked steadily for a certain number 
of weeks. Eddie said he could save so much and I told 
him how much I could save. He looked at me (with the 
money 1 owed him in mind) and said, “Belle, with my 
three dollars?” 


Eddie Davis 

Here are a couple of my favorites! 

This factory owner was the kind who took a personal 
interest in all his emplovees from the sweeper-upper to 
the vice-president. He always made a tour of the plant 
to see if their were any new men whom he didn’t know. 
One day he entered the business office and saw a man 
who was unfamiliar to him counting up a thick wad 
of cash. 

“Where did you get your financial training, young man,” 
he asked. 

“Yale,” the man answered. 

The boss, who was a great believer in higher education, 
was very pleased. 

“Good,” he said, “and what’s your name?” 

“Yackson,” came the reply. 

An old man who had seen better days became pro- 
foundly religious as he sensed the end coming. One day 
he applied to an exclusive church for membership. The 
pastor, noting that his clothes. and manners might be 
offensive to his other parishioners, tried to put him off 
with evasive remarks. The old man finally became aware 
that he was not wanted and said that he would sleep on 
it and perhaps the Lord would tell him just what to do. 

A few days later he returned. 

“Well,” asked the minister, “did the Lord send you 
a_message?” 

“Yes, he did,” came thé answer. “He told me it wasn’t 
any use. He said, ‘I’ve been trying to get in that same\ 
church myself for 10 years and I still can’t make it’.” 


Eddie Center 


Georgie Jessel, my gin rummy pigeon, was talking to 
Max Gordon about the phenomenal success of Al Jolson. 

*“Max,” said Georgie, “think of this guy, Jolson, making 
$3,000,000 out of ‘The Jolson Story,’ $75,000 out of the 
‘Anniversary Song,’ the Lord knows what out of all those 
Decca records, and oniy a few years ago.Al couldn’t get 
a job on the radio, couldn't play in a theatre, they wouldn't 
have him in pictures—what do you think of that?” 

Max Gordon answered philosophically, “It only proves, 
Georgie, you must never close up the store!” 


Tallulah Bankhead 


While playing Sabina, the eternal hussy, in Thornton 
Wilder’s “The Skin of Our Teeth,” the script directed 
that I occasionally step out of character to comment to 
the audience on what was going on on the stage. One 
such aside was, “I don’t know what this. damned play is 
all about.” 

It was at an intermission following the scene in which 
I rid myself of this irreverency that a Park Avenue de- 
butante turned to her escort in the lobby and said: “I 
agree with Miss Bankhead. I don't know what the damned 
play is all about. Do you?” 

Her companion replied: “Yes, I think so.” 

“What?”, she snapped. 

“The human race,” he said. 

“Oh,” she ohed, “Is that all?” 


Joe E. Lewis 


Years ago in Chicago, a young hoodlum, who had just 
gotten into the rackets, used to hang out in a club I worked 
in. He soon got a reputation as an ace triggerman despite 
his youth. He was a cold-blooded killer, and oddly enough 
the only reaction he would have to a killing would shew 
up m his eyes. For some reason or other right after he 
did “a job,” his eyes would.get terribly bloodshot. About 
the fifth time he showed up in the joint with bloodshot 
eves I tried giving him a little lecture. “Look, kid.” I 
said, “you know this is a terrible life for a young fellow 

you've got to stop me 

At this point I noticed his sometimes fatal resentment 
rising, so I quickly added, “I mean it you've got to stop 
—you'll ruin your eyes!” 


Bobby Clark 


Heard ex-Gov. Harold Hoffman tell about the man who 
loved to play poker. He moved to another town, and the 
first thing he did was to round up three other fellows 
to come over to his house and have a game. Théy had 
hardly started to play, when one of the men gave a great 
gasp and fell across the table dead. One of the other 
players said, “Good God; he’s dead, what will we do?” 
The guy who loved the game so much said, “Let's take 
out the deuces and treys.” 


Jack Pearl 


Naturally we all get many requests for benefits, lunch- 
eons, ete. One day a woman's auxiliary asked me to be 
guest and speaker. When I got there, the chairman met me 
at the door and told me what a wonderful man I was and 
she was going to save me for the last, seeing as how I was 
‘a real” celebrity. I was flattered and honored and 
thanked her. I asked how long she would like me to talk 
Five minutes? 

“Couldn't you make it longer?” 

“Well, I'll try to stretch it to 10.” 

“Make it 25.” 

“Why 25°,” I asked. 

“Weill,” she said, “that will give them time to clear 
the chairs away, so we can get the floor ready for dancing.” 





. 


Marian and Jim Jordan 


The story I am_ going to set forth here we gave to a 
fellow who is with the Saturday Evening Post. Whether 
it will appear in his story or not, I don’t know, and I also 
don’t know if you would care if it did. 

Anyway it’s just about the funniest thing that has hap- 
pened to us in a long time. We were down in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, about a year ago, and a lady who is now a 
very famous artist, spent several days taking us around 
through the back country and showed us a swell time. 
Her name is Pansy Stockton and she has become famous 
for paintings which she makes without using paint; she 
uses stones and things that grow, but no paint. For Many 
years Miss Stockton was a radio performer in Denver. 

We went into a store in this little town and there was a 
lady in her 60’s who spoke very broken English behind 
the counter (and she didn’t speak any better in front of 
the counter). She had the radio on and all she could 
talk about was singing; she wanted Pansy to sing for her 
and she kept begging and begging her, but Pansy didn’t 
want to do it. Anyway all the lady would talk about was 
music and singing and the radio. 

Finally. Pansy Stockton said to her, “Have you ever 
heard Fibber McGee & Molly on the radio?” And the 
lady said, “i don’t know—sing a little of it and maybe I'll 
remember.” 

This is the truth as it happened, and I used if several 
times last year in our warmup and it worked. 


Gertrude Niesen 


College subsidizing of football players has produced 
some amusing stories, but I like the one about the col- 
legiate hero who was apprised, during the big game, that 
a scout from one of the big professional teams was in the 
stands. Later the scout sought out the hero. 

A teammate later asked the hero what happened in the 
meeting with the scout. 

“Nothing,” scoffed the hero. 
won't take a cut.” 


“IT wouldn't sign. I just 


Jack Oakie ° 


As you know, I live in the .part of San Fernando 
Valley called Northridge. This time of the vear the 
fog is so thick, it drops a curtain through which no 
actor can make an entrance. 

Coming home from 20th Century-Fox during one of 
the heaviest fogs in years, I spotted the tail light 
of a car going my way. So I made my trip easier by 
fottowing it. 

After some very successful tailing, the car in front 
of me came to a sudden stop, and I barely avoided 
colliding with it. In order to cover up the near- 
accident I got out and shouted at the other driver: 
“Why don’t you put out your hand when you stop 
short like that?” 

The poor guy was astounded. “Put out my hand!”, 


he said. “I’m in my garage!” 


Harry Hershfield 


In my opinion funniest goofy of the year: 

A 10-year-old kid, watching a boomerang-thrower for 
first time, marveled every time it was threwn away and 
always came back. The thrower, seeing the boy’s great 
interest, said: “Kid, here’s an old boomerang—take it 
home and have some fun with it.” Boy, happy, went in 
for boomerang throwing. In the night, or in a snowstorm, 
or through windows, or over roofs—no matter how he 
threw it, it always came back. When the boy became 15, 
they decided to give him a present. Instead of giving him 
a bike, watch or fountain pen, they gave him a boomerang. 
A month later, a fellow asked how the boy liked the new 
boomerang? “Oh, he’s in the hospital—he’s a mental 
case.” “A mental case?” “Yes—he went crazy trying to 
figure out how to throw the old one away.” 


Frank Sinatra 


The story I like is the one about the California agent 
who contracted a vaudeville act from the east for a pic- 
ture. They were six singing and dancing midgets. When 
the agent met the train at Pasadena the midgets stepped 
off the trein, only they were all six feet tall. “What hap- 
pened to you?” the slightly bewildered agent asked. 

The spokesman for the midget act said, “We met some 
wise guy on the train who talked us into changing our 
act!” 


Jay Brennan 


On my way to get the morning papers I stopped to talk 
to the super of a house down the block from me, one of 
those typical Brooklyn brownstone houses, owned by two 
sisters, Maude and Carrie. Old and eccentric, Maude is 
married, Carrie’s a spinster. 

The super said, “The old man had a very bad habit that 
annoyed the girls very much so they took him down to 
the cellar, stood him up against the wall, stretched his arms 
out as far they they could get them, then they tied his 
hands to the wall. One of the roomers heard about it 
and called the cops. With the two old girls they went to 
the cellar. When they saw the old fellow with his arms 
outstretched, one of the cops wanted to know: “Why'd yuh 
tie his hands to the wall?” Maude replied, “Well, it’s 
the only way to keep him from bitin’ his nails.” 


Lauritz Melchior 


Just after a concert in Houston I twisted my ankle. My 
hotel was just across the street so I threw my coat over 
my shoulders and firmly placed my hat on my head, 4 
little forward over the eyes, crossing the street to buy all 
the Sunday papers. As soon as I hobbled into the lobby 
of the hotel, I stopped to rest my foct. No sooner had [ 
done this than a man, in one great hurry, rushed up to 
me and pulled a paper from my hand. 

} Ramage have felt very much better if he had not left me 
a dime. 
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How to Write a Documentary Film 


By HAL BLOCK 


It looks as though the day of the simple cops-and- 
robbers, who-dun-it, “Hands Sticking Out of the False 
Mantel Type” is washed up. No ene will even go into the 
theatre unless the plot involves a G-man, an OSS-man 
or more recently a T-man. A T-man is a sort of Hopalong 
Cassidy with Credentials. None of these characters w ould 
be caught dead on a movie-set in an ordinary picture. 
They've got to be placed in a Documentary Picture, and 
the action must be shot On the Actual Scene (newsreel 
stvle with commentator attached). : 

‘This commentator must be no Arthur Godfrey. This 
boy has to speak in a voice that is taut and tense, a voice 
that gives a premonition of disaster, a voice that has all 
the world’s trouble in its tremolo. 

Now all this time in the back of the narrator there is 
a montage (you must have a montage) of the various de- 
partments that coordinate to make the T-man’s mission 
a success. There is the Treasury Department where they 
print the money; the Engraving Department where they 
engrave the money; the Department where they receive 
your income tax statements; the Department where they 
throw them out. There is the Fiction Department where 
you list your deductions; and the Novelty Department 
where they accept them; and, of course, there 1s the 
Treasury Radio Program which starts out, “Ladies, does 
your boyfriend make good money? If he does, just send 
us his name and address and we will do the rest.” 

Now we come to the office of the Treasury Agent Ex- 
traordinary. These men are in charge of tracking down 
all smuggling, especially narcotics. If there is one thing 
a T-man hates more than anything else, it is narcotics and 
he will go to any length to track down anyone who is as- 
sociated with this stuff. In fact, they investigated the 
Hit Parade for three weeks after hearing they had a song 
on it called “The Gentleman Is a Dope.” 

At the start of all documentary films the T-man is very 
dumb. In fact most of them look like they were 15 years 
old before they ‘learned to wave byebye. Not only that 
but in the first reels of the picture they can’t tell a clue 
from a ferris wheel. There is no doubt that at the start 
ef the picture a smart operator could steal the Pentagon 
Building, stone by stone, right out from under their noses 
and set it up in San Simeon. But don’t judge these lads 
too harshly. By the end of the picture they got to be so 
smart and canny that they can spot a black eye on Roches- 
ter during an eclipse (drinking a glass of water at the 
same time). 











Fast Plane to China | 
As soon as a T-man hears that any crime has been com- 
mitted and he is appointed to investigate it he says, “Very 
well, chief, then I’m off to China.” All they have to hear 
is that anything is even missing and they are off to the 
Ends of the Earth (plug). If somebody reported that they 
lost a stick of bubblegum in the subway, 14 T-men would 
be off to Sumatra to interview the natives who extracted 
the chicle. These boys will go anywhere that isnt near. 
There is a legend in the service about an absent-minded 
T-man who went to a gas station to have his car checked. 
After examination, the attendant reported that the motor 
was missing. Within 10 minutes the T-man was on his 
way to Ceylon. : 

As soon as they get out of town the T-men quickly 
change their names. In some cases they change their 
names so many times just in order to find out who they 
are, they have to go to a hotel and have themselves paged. 
They also invariably disguise themselves (this is because 
they are afraid they may look too much like Dick 
Powell). The favorite method of theirs’ to appear unob- 
trusive and unobserved in some foreign clime is to dress 
in native garments. A favorite getup is for them to ap- 
pear with a white suit, a red helmet that lights up and 
an elephant in tow. This will probably completely baffle 
the natives and make them think that the T-man is Sabu. 

Now as the investigation proceeds there must be noth- 
ing but sinister looking guys with smoking pistols, lighted 
bombs and blood-stained knives in their hands. Naturally 
they have nothing to do with the plot. The only time 
the audience should get a real glimpse of the killer is 
on a fleeting glance at a toothpaste ad in a subway shot. 
There should also be a very goodlooking babe who is con- 
Stantly writing down very mysterious things on a pad of 
paper and looking very guilty. This doll can easily wind 
up as the heroine at the end of the picture by showing 
that she was doing some very scientific research such as 
being a field worker for the Kinsey Report. The T-man 
gets the killer, the girl gets the T-man, and they both wind 
up with the top Treasury decoration (an 1812 Indian Head 
Penny with loaf leaf clusters). 

That just about takes in all the things you must IN- 
CLUDE in a Documentary Film. Now for an important 
Omission. It is important to omit your name from the 
list of credits. 

Tmpt. Note: If the film is to appear on Television it 
will be n.ore believable if the part of the T-man is played 
by Herbert Rawlinson, Art Acord, or Elmo Lincoln. The 
part of the girl can be either Clara Kimball Young, Phyllis 
Haver, or Pearl White. 
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Nary a Bleat 


One of my favorite stories is not a humorous one and 
it has to do with actors because the majority of the people 
present when the incident took place were actors: 

When I was a lambkin my first Lambs Gambol was an 
evening of great importance and the principal speaker 
and guest of honor was a southern editor—one of the great 
all-time newspapermen of America—but unknown to the 
conmittee the old man’s mind had begun to weaken. He 
sat at the speaker's table and imbibed rather freely of 
the champagne and when he was announced as orator of 
the evening he arose and babbled as incoherently as an 
infant. There was a slight buzz of humor around the room 
and then instantly, as if some unseen director had said this 
old man must be treated with respect, 500 diners sat there 
in rapt attention for one-half hour while the old man ges- 
ticu'ated and yelled without one sentence expressing any 
meaning. And when he concluded, 500 men got up and 
cheered him, and of course he took bow after bow and 
was sent home that night one of America’s great men—a 

wreck of his former self but as happy as a child. 

From thit night on I was mighty proud of being a Lamb 

and have had that same feeling ever since. 
—Bert Lytell. 


Good Form 


A fellow goes into a lawyer's office, wild-eyed, excited. 
“I'm in terrible trouble; you’ve got to help me. tee 
The lawyer says, “Calm down. Tell me what happened? 

The fellow says, “I was just out on the golf course with 
my wife. She kept making fun of me. I kept getting 
mad. Finally, we were at the 18th hole, I was just about 
to tee off when she laughed again. I couldn't stand it. 
I hit her on the head and killed her... What will they 
do to me?” . , 

The lawyer says, “What did you hit her with? 

The fellow says, “The driver.” ; P 

The lawyer says, “What are you worried about? You 
used the right club!” —Joey Adams. 
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A. He’s a vet radio batoneer who makes a telegenic 
maestro, legreeing his hirelings into line to click with crix 
and longhairs 

Q. What about the chumps who don’t go in for culture 
binge? 

A. A closeup of the French-horn player blowing oom- 
pahs into his raincatcher is sure to garner yocks from 
the yokelry. 

Q. Who would you say has the kudo spot so far in 
teevee? 

A. The kudo spot in vaudeo belongs to Milton Berle, 
a gent with plenty savvy for general clickeroo. In addi- 
tion to his expert emceeing in which he introes vet vaud- 
sters. he whams across his old routines to heavy applause, 
keeping his stanza humming. 

Q. Isn't there always some nice spotting of femme 
looker with a powerful set of pipes? 

A. That's right. She’s used to thrush a medley of dis- 
taff ditties to okay effect 

Q. Now téll me, Mr. Sullivan, what other form of show 
biz trade is on the toboggan” 

A. The niteries. 

Q. You mean the cafes and cocktaileries? 

A. Also the pubs, where they latch en to the airwave 
disk jocks who handle the wax-whirl stints, the bistros 
with their floor shows featuring a chantoosey and a line 
of top terpers, the hostelries with their name bands to dish 
the dansapation, and the hot spots where the sepia song- 
stress does the balladeering to some sizzling ivorying. 

Q. And you say these niteries are also feeling the 
depresh? 

A. Absolutely. In fact. the boniface of one plushery 
offering a top batonevr who fronts a class orch, is getting 
snowblind from staring at the empty tablecloths. His joint 
is due for a quick folderoo. 

Q. Isn't there any heavy dough being raked in nowa- 
days? 

A. Certainly. By the diskers and the pubberies. 

Q. Of course! Petrillo’s record band lift must mean 
that many of the label names are beginning to etch press- 
ings again. 

A. Right with Eversharp! Yes, the cleffers are going 
note-nutty, churning out pop tunes for jock and juke at- 
tention, with the flipovers as dull as ever. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, I wish to compliment you on your 
testimony. For a guy who is not a Variety mugg. I am 
indeed impressed with your savvy of show biz wordage. 

A. That’s quite all right. By the way, Mr. Kober, I 
see that your initials are A.K. According to Variery— 

Q. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan, and a happy New Year 
to you. 

A. “A” stands for alter, and “K” is for—,. 

Q. I said, thank you, Mr. Sullivan. Blow, you jerk! 
Take a powder! 
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in my file and the authoress can have them back any time 
she calls for them, God forbid. If she ever comes to New 
York I think I'll take a long leave of absence. 

A few of the writers turn out to be mighty fine folks. 
Some of them even hold with the idea that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. One Wall Street broker 
with literary ambitions.if not pretentions sent us _ his 
screen original by special messenger, who also delivered 
a bottle of rye with the author’s compliments. Unfor- 
tunately the rye was no better than the story and it 
caused me no pain to reject both. 


Some even have a sense of humor. Several months ago 
a contributor enclosed a picture idea which I sent back 
by return mail. My letter was the assembly-line form 
known to us as Valve 62-A one paragraph of which states 
that no unsolicited manuscript can be considered—this 
upon the advice and warning of our attorneys. The gent 
wrote back berating me for my obvious lack of intestinal 
fortitude and was I man or mouse to be cowed by a few 
lawyers. I replied in kind and ever since then we've 
enjoyed a most entertaining and risible correspondence. 
We're even thinking of meeting at a convenient pub. 

The enclosures come from Europe and India and Aus- 
tralia and South America as well the 48 states and thev 
all have one thing in common. The authors go to the 
movies practically every night (it says here, so they must 
write during the day) and they know that what they have 
written is so much better than what they have seen that 
there can be no question whatsoever about our acceptance 
and please remit by certified check. Commercial success 
Is guaranteed by the fact that all their friends will go 
to see it. 

So help me, at this very moment I have received a 
letter from a Peruvian man of letters explaining that the 
enclosed manuscript is a masterpiece to be compared only 
to “Fausto de Goethe y el Hamlet de Skespears” (sic) only 
his job is better because it is more esoteric, revealing 
an ocularly superior! ! I ask you. 

When I have made my last rejection and am submitted 
to the Pearly Gates reception office I hope that St. Peter 
will fit me to a nice pair of wings and wrap me in a 
warm cloud and tag me: “Enclosed please find...” And 
that I won't be rejected. - 
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Grable, this fool waxes philosophic—but it always comes 


out! 
BARTENDER 


Son, I’ve seen ’em come, I’ve seen 'em go. I’ve 
seen ’em come up (business of hand in the air), I’ve 
seen ‘em go down (dropping. hand below waist), 
There’s a broken heart for every bulb in that 
marquee. There’s—” . 

But let's sneak out and play ginrummy in the powder 
room. However, when we come back he'll still be talking 
—only this time Mickey Rooney will be listening. 

a a % 
THE WISECRACKING ROOMMATE OF 
THE HEROINE 


This ugly duckling who makes the ingenue look pret- 
tier by contrast, kicks off her shoes, flops into a chair and 
drops a string of uncultured pearls. 
men—men—Can’t live with them, can’t live 
without ’em. Yes. he took me out to dinner. But I had 
to carry my own tray! _Men—men—men—there’s a broken 
heart for every bulb in that marquee!” 

ae % x 
THE HUMORLESS HOMETOWN BOY WHO 
POUTILY TELLS THE HEROINE THAT HER 
CHARACTER IS DISINTEGRATING BECAUSE 
SHE HAS BEEN DATING THE BIG CITY 
FELLOW 

“Clara May Kalakak, you're no longer the same fresh 
unspoiled girl you were when you left Hookworm Hollow, 
Mississippi! You've changed somehow!” Resenting the 
fact that she now has clean fingernails, he huffily packs 
his paper suitcase and goes home. But he'll be back in 
the next heartwarming triangle. 

5 a: % Ps 

Then there’s that other magic presence: 

THE CHORUS GIRL (SHOPGIRL) WHO RETURNS 
TO EX-HUSBAND’S MANSION AND BRIGHTENS 
THE CORNER WHERE SHE IS 
The family of snobs look down on Ginger Garson who 
has had to make her own way in the world since she was 
32, but the servants automatically love her, and are eec- 
static to have her back, when Ginger returns to see the 

child she mislaid. 

The butler whispers gleefully, ‘“We’ve missed your 
touch, Mam, if I may say so. Things haven’t been the 
same around here these last 27 years.” Suddenly there 
is spring in the scullery, upstairs maids start to sing like 
canaries, the chauffeur hums as he waxes the car although 
he was too-young to remember Ginger, and Walter 
Pidgeon, noticing that the servants like her, decides to 
remarry Ginger. 

Incidentally, doesn’t Pidgeon ever work for a living? 
In “Mrs. Miniver,” he never went to the office once, just 
stayed home and fooled with his boat. As a diplomat in 
“Holiday in Mexico” he never set foot in-our Embassy, 
and in “Julia Misbehaves” he refused to do any work at 
all, just lounging in fat splendor on the Riviera. 

I think it’s high time our State Department recalled 
him from Mexico and Dore Schary should tell him he's 
through living off Metro. He should get himself some- 
thing, even part time. It’s disgusting! 

“That's all for today. see you tomorrow.’ 

% %: x 


What’s your title ‘ANYONE FOR TENNIS?’ 


“Men 








“Hey, wait. 


_got to do with this article?” 


“Why, it was one of the most famous cliches on screen 
and stage. The set was always a fashionable home on 
Long Island and the juvenile, usually Oscar (in talkies 
Bob Montgomery) would bounce in, wearing flannels and 
blazer, and waving a brand-new prop racquet, would 
shout gaily, ‘Anyone for tennis?’ It's .also the title of 
a show Bert Lahr and I want to do some day, after my 
revue, ‘He and She’ gets on. Lyrics by Ogden Nash. 
Music by Vernon Duke. Starring Jules Munshin.” 

“Just a minute! That’s got nothing #o do with the sub- 
ject?” 

“I know but we need the publicity.” 

“Remember a show’s not like a picture. 
in till you’re ready.” 

“If I ever write anything on Cliches of The Theatre I'll 
start it off with that one.” 

“Well, good luck with your show. And don't take any 
wooden actors. By the way how’s your second act?” 

“Is there a playdoctor in the house?” 


Don't come 











George Jessel 
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a good salary out of which, when I paid off certain family 
obligations and attorney fees, I had left over about $1.35. 


Now comes the television. Conjured up by the devil, 
some people say, to keep people out of Loew’s Pitkin, and 
make everybody stay home so that there will be nobody 
on the street cars, trains, airplanes, concert halls, doctors 
offices, nothing. Nobody will leave the house because of 
the television. And all this even though the television 158 
still in its infancy. And that it definitely is. On most of 
the screens they have but two good angles—a long shot 
and the closeup. In the long shot everybody looks like 
Jed Harris. In the closeups, Sidney Skolsky. If they get 
a group shot, everybody looks like Lindy midgets. But 
progress cannot be denied. He who would try to block 
it is like the man.on the road standing before the ap- 
proaching truck. He must ejther get out of its way, get 
on it, or be run over, 

There is no doubt in my mind but that television will be 
perfected. I don’t think that it will keep everybody at 
home. I think that America will still want to see live 
flesh and blood actors on the stage and see pictures in 
a theatre so that they can be a part of the infectious 
laughter or the growing sound of sniffles and tears that 
can only happen with crowds. I made my television debut 
this Thanksgiving. I gave one performance and received 
$6,000, out of which after certain obligations were paid 
I had left over about $1.35. 

Thus does another year pass and the show business will 
change again, but like the woman you really love it will 
always be the most fascinating thing in the world. 
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believe that an unparalleled artist-showman, 
pular living American In his 
ast three decades, 
an 50 years 


It is hard t 
a man who was the most po 
dav. his name a household word for at le 
could be almost completely forgotten less th 
after his death. 

Yet that is the way fickle fortune 
has dealt with Dan Rice, greatest of 
clowns, highest paid joey and biggest 
drawing card in circus history, an en- 
tertainer of surprising originality and 
more versatility then George M. 
Cohan: a tanbark, theatre and show- 
boat showman whko made the multi- 
tudes marvel and thereby amassed 
three fortunes, which he promptly 
lost again; a chameleonic personality 
whose meteoric rise and spectacular 
accomplishments amazed America and 
Europe, a waif who became a cosmo- 
polite at the age when other boys are still in grade school; 
a jester whose bizarre career included the distinction of 
running for a State Senate, then Congress, and finally for 
President of the United States. 

In his heydey as a clown and circus owner, Dan Rice 
was more publicized and made more money than Barnum. 
But there is an ironic difference between them. Barnum 
humbugged the public—and won enduring fame. Dan 
Rice made a reputation as an honest showman who de- 
testcd humbugs—and nobody has bothered to perpetuate 
his memory. Proving again that Barnum was right! 

Dan Rice was a humorist-philosopher of the Will Rogers 
type half a century before Rogers. As an athlete with 
Shakesp2arian tastes, this modern Samson—who also was 
a wrestler—outdid Gene Tunney to the extent of win- 
ning fame as The Shakespearian Clown. 

The elder Jotun D. Rockefeller’s stunt of giving away 
new dimes was practiced by Rice on a much more lavish 
sca'e. He uscd to ride at the head of his circus parade 
scattering a hatful of change among worshipping fol- 
lowers, mostly small boys. 

President Lincoln would keep official White House 
business waiting. while he relaxed in the company of the 
famous jester. King William of Prussia personally in- 
terviewed him after being spellbound by his periform- 
ance. While in exile as a French prince before he became 
Emperor, Lovis Napoleon played cards with him. And 
Queen Isabella of Spain took such a fancy to the Young 
Amer'can Hercules, whose strength she desired to study 
in private, that he had to be whisked out of the country 
by diplomatic pressure to avert an international incident! 

Wien Dan Rice was broke and too old to embark on 
ncw ventures, the personal friends who joined in spon- 
soring a bencfit for him at Niblo’s Gardén included such 
great names as Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, 
Edwin Forrest and James Cordon Bennett. 


Stranger Than Fiction | 














Don Gilhette 


{ 
Yet these were on'y minor incidents of a life that pales 
the most fantastic fiction. Unfortunately, most of the 
records of Dan Rice’s incredible career were destroyed 
by fire before he could convert them into an official auto- 
biography, so now very little avihentic material on him 
is to be had except by patient digging through old files 
and private collections. 

Dan Rice was the ofispring of a runaway marriage that 
lasted only long enough to bring him into the world. He 
was born Jan. 25, 1823, on Mulberry Street in New York. 
His father, Daniel McLaren, who became a storekeeper 
after starting ovt to study law under Aaron Burr, eloped 
with Elizabeth Crum, daughter of a New Jerscy minister, 
and the irate father of the bride had the marriage an- 
nulled as soon as he located the couple. The boy later 
adopted the name of Dan Rice for his professional career. 

At the age of eight, being unhappy at home following 
his motlrer’s death, Dan ran away, mixed around with 
leading horse trainers, and in a year was one of the coun- 
try’s ace jockeys. Prominent horse owners bid for his 
services. 

While going from Pittsburgh to the Louisville track by 
Ohio River boat, Dan met Henry Clay, who, in a moment 
of relaxation from Senatorial duties, borrowed a violin 
and played a popular tune while Dan did a jig for the 
passengers. 

In a special match race between two favorite horses. 
the judge—who also had placed a small bet on Dan and 
held the stakes—was a gawky young Illinois lawyer, Ab- 
raham Lincoln. 

Betwecn racing seasons, when Dan was aboit 16, he 
worked briefly as a postal officer, taking official papers 
and riding cross country to establish new post offices as 
directed by the government. 





| __ A Bright Kid “| 





Still in his teens, he went to work on a river boat. 
Gambling on these Mississippi and Ohio River boats was 
the passion of the day, and Dan was so clever with the 
cards that he won the boat itself from the captain. Being 
guided always by an instinctive principle of justice, how- 
ever, he gave the vessel back to the skipper at the end 
of the trip. 

With his winnings at the card tables. 17-year-old Dan 
bought an interest in a Pittsburgh livery stable. He made 
friends with the personnel of the Nicholls Circus playing 
next door, and in a short time was able to duplicate prac- 
tically every feat performed by anyone on the show— 
from the strong man’s act to bareback riding. 

His first venture in the executive end of show business 
came when he bought a third-interest in an educated pig, 
Lord Byron. At first people came primarily to see the 
trained porker, but it was not long before Dan became 
the main attraction. 

At one stand a famous mesmerizer, De Bonneville, 
proved too strong competition for the Pig Act. Soe Dan 
turned mesmerist himself and hypnotized the hypnotist! 

Around this time, attendance at Barnum's Museum was 
suffering due to a dearth of novelties, and Barnum’s un- 
cle, Phineas Taylor, succeeded in getting Dan Rice to 


own Dan Rice Was Willing to Take 
(ut—He Tried to Become President 
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appear for a short time at the museum. He was heavily 
billed as a combination Young American Hercules, Vir- 
ginia Negro Minstrel, Comic Singer and Modern Samson. 
Barnum would have signed him for a long term, but Dan 
already had bigger things in view. 

Rice appeared as a song-and-dance man at the old 
Bowery Amphitheatre in New York in 1844. Among his 
fellow performers was the famed minstrel, Dan Emmett. 

His debut as a circus clown took place that same year 
when he actepted a deal from G. R. Spaulding whereby, 
in addition t@ performing as jester, strong man, singer, 
dancer. driver, blatkface minstrel, and in several other 
capacities, he also had to be ready to lick any three men 
after the show—all for $15 a month and board! Spauld- 
ing had made this offer as a joke—and Dan went along 
with the joke. Later the same showman, and many 
others, gladly paid Rice the highest salary ever com- 
manded by a clown—$1,000 weekly. 

After Rice started his own show and played in opposi- 
tion to Spaulding, a guerilla and billposting war devel- 
oped between them and lasted several years. One of 
their clashes resulted in Dan being arrested and locked 
up in the Blue Eagle Jail in Rochester, N. Y. He took 
advantage of the occasion to write a song titled “Blue 
Eagle Jail” which he later sang all around the country 
with great success. 


| A Truly Varied Career | 


No one ever could predict what Dan Rice would do next. 
He became a preacher with Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
“prophet,” performing feats of strength that the char- 
latan Smith sold as “miracles” to his sucker following. 
Unable to stomach Smith’s fakery for long, Rice exposed 
him. , 

In 1847, after achieving renown as the Shakespearian 
Clown, he made his bow as an equestrian clown with Seth 
B. Howe’s Circus at Welch’s National Amphitheatre in 
Philadelphia. Within a short time he was the most pop- 
ular man in the Quaker City. 

Late the following year he launched his own first cir- 
cus on a Mississippi River steamboat. Down in the bayou 
country he was stricken with yellow fever. His doctor 
sa'd only a miracle could save him. Among friends who 
called on him was General Zachary Taylor, just back 
from a victorious Mexican expedition. Having had much 
experience with yellow fever, General Tay'or insisted on 
becoming Rice’s nurse—and soon pulled him through. 

In Taylor’s Presidential campaign, Rice -was one of 
the Louisiana delegates to the convention that nominated 
the General. He also worked hard for Taylor’s election 
and was placed on the Ceneral’s private staff with the 
rank of Co!lone!. Thereafter the clown was consistently 
called Col. Dan Rice. 

During his sojovrns in New Orleans he planned and 
erected Dan Rice’s. Ampitheatre, in which he _ scored 
his usual success, and Dan Rice’s Southern Muscum. 
These palaces of amusement were popular local land- 
marks for years. 

Rice’s stPong man stunts included catching real cannon- 
balls on the back of his neck, holding two teams of horses 
pulling in opposite directions, and allowing blocks of 
stone to be broken on his chest. On the literary side, by 
assiduous study and his particular interest in Shakes- 
peare, he became a prolific writer of topical verse, both 
@umorous and philosophical, which he recited or sang 
in the sawdust ring. 

He departed still further from traditional clowns by 
growing Uncle Sam chin whiskers and wearing a stars- 
and-stripes costume. This makeup became his permanent 
trademark. 

Dan Rice’s versatility seemed without limit and his en- 
durance almost superhuman. He was an expert animal 
trainer, acrobat, wrestler, gymnast, hypnotist, lecturer, 
songwriter and jokesmith, in addition to other accom- 
plishments already mentioned. He was a natural orator 
as well as a powerful fighter, willing to face a mob at 
any time, ready to take on all comers in either a debate 
or a fist fight. But he made friends easily and had a 
gift of flattery that helped him get along with anyone. 











| Another Victorian Precedent | 
Whenever the Dan Rice Circus played Washington, the 
capital literally observed a holiday. All the big political, 
military, diplomatic and social figures attended the show. 

During the Presidency of Franklin Pierce, Dan Rice 
was a bearer of diplomatic dispatches from Washington 
to England. These dispatches were received by Queen 
Victoria in person. She would take the envelope, hand 
it to a secretary, then bow slightly to signify the inter- 
view was over. 

Instead of just bowing in return, Dan grabbed her hand, 
shook it heartily, and said, “My Dear Madame, this is 
the American fashion.” Thus Dan Rice became the first 
American to shake the hand of Queen Victoria. 


The Civil War broke out at a most inopportune time 
for him. Finding himself in the South, where he had 
vainly tried to discourage secessionists, he carried on his 
circus under the Confederate flag until he had worked 
himself back to Northern territory. For this he was ac- 
cused by Unionists of being a “Johnny Reb.” Although 
he denied the charges and tried to explain his position, 
he never regained his former popularity, and from that 
point on his career zigzagged downward. 

In Girard, Pa., where he established a home and winter 
quarters for his circus, he erected a $35,000 monument 
to the memory of Union soldiers. When he was broke, 
however, there was no one in Girard from whom he could 
borrow a five-spot. 


One of his steamers was taken over by the government 
during the Civil War, and later he was awarded $32,000 
as compensation. Instead of taking the money, he asked 
Lincoln to turn it over to needy soldiers. 

Nor would he ever sell his trained blind horse, Ex- 
celsior, though he was offered as much as $100,000. 

Rice made money fast and spent it just as fagt. Even 
in pre-Civil War days he earned as much as $100,000 a 
season. But he was an easy touch, gave money away 


freely to needy strangers and sponging friends, thought 
nothing of throwing $5,000 to $25,000 over a bar in a 
single night, became a soft mark for fake as well as 
genuine charities—especially for schoolhouses and church 
meeting houses for slaves in the South—and thus he al- 
ternated frequently between affluence and the edge of 
bankruptcy. The last of his three fortunes disappeared 
in the collapse of the-big banking house headed by his 
1-iend Jay Cooke. 

| Politically-Minded l 











Dan Rice’s interest in politics increased after his as- 
sociation with Zachary Taylor. For a time he even pub- 
lished a newspaper in Girard for the primary purpose 
of furthering his political ambitions. 

In 1864 he was nominated for the Pennsylvania Senate 
but was on the read with his show during the campaign 
and lost by a narrow margin—though he ran ahead of 
the ticket. Two years later he was put up for Congress 
by soldier delegates and citizens of Erie and Crawford 
counties. Though he lost this nomination, another po- 
litical boom in his behalf got under way in 1868 when 
a group of Pennsylvania Democrats picked him as Presi- 
dential timber. 

Immediately “Dan Rice for President’? Clubs sprang 
up in all parts of the country. No less than 71 news- 
papers supported Rice’s candidacy and he was spon- 
taneously acclaimed by crowds in many sections. 

When conservative newspapers challenged the fitness 
of a clown to be President, there were many defenders 
who claimed that Rice, by reason of his extensive travels 
and close contact with the public, had a better under- 
standing of the people and their problems than any pro- 
fessional politician. Nevertheless the Democrats even- 
tually nominated Governor Horatio Seymour of New York 
to run against Ulysses S. Grant. 

After his unfortunate Civil War episode, political dis- 
appointments and other adversities, Rice took heavily to 
drink. Many circus owners still offered him $1,000 a 
week, but he became undependable, failing to live up to 
contracts and frequently disappearing for days and weeks. 
Adam Forepaugh told him he could name his own terms 
for a season in California, provided he remained sober 
for the whole season. Dan refused. 

He turned evangelist, reformer and temperance lec- 
turer. With his remarkable gift of oratory, he was a 
fanatical preacher. During his scorching attacks on 
demon rum he frequently would reach for a water pitcher 
on the table before him and partake of what he described 
to his audience as “God’s drink to mankind—pure water.” 
Invariably the pitcher was filled with gin! 

Rice was married three times. His separation from his 
first wife was regarded by their friends as the step that 
started his luck downward. The circus line started by 
Rice still carries on today, however, in the person of Ira 
Millette, aerialist with the Ringling-Barnum show. 

In his closing years, at the turn of the century, when 
he was penniless and living with relatives in Long Branch, 
N. J., he sometimes attended the circus openings at Madi- 
son Square Garden, where he saw much pomp and cere- 
mony, but no spontaneous heto-worship such as the 
public used to shower on the incomparable Dan Rice. 

Disillusionment and bitterness marked his final davs 
before he died on Feb. 22, 1900. In one Of his last letters, 
written to another circus immortal, Gil Robinson, he said: 

“I hope you are enjoying life for what it is worth. 
Believe me, dear friend, it is eat, drink, and have a little 
fun—that is all there is to it.” 

This from a man whose life had embraced more adven- 
ture, thrills, accomplishments, fame, material success and 
public adulation than the combined careers of 50 or more 
average men! 

(Copyright 1948, Don Carle Gillette.) 


Hollywood Nursery Rhymes 


—————By GRACIE ALLEN———____ 


Hi, Siddle Skolsky, my son, John, 
Sleeps in bed with nothing on. 








Pease porridge cold, pease porridge hot, 
6,000 Hungarian writers have checked off the lot. 


Radio writer. keep blowing your horn, 
The public’s in stitches, the profit’s in corn. 


Little Bing Crosby sang for his supper. 
What did we give him? $2,584,399,702.98. 


Higgledy-Piggledy, my Red Biddy. 
She lays eggs for the Un-American Committee. 


Baa, baa, Black Sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full. 

One for the U. S. and one for the state 

And one for my ex-wife who doesn’t like to wait. 


There was an old Benny, who lived in a stew 

With so many comics he didn’t know what to do. 
So he gave each his blessings and a half-hour show. 
Now everyone's happy with bundles of dough. 


Mary had a little lamb 

With eyes like Raymond Massey. 
She signed him up with M-G-M 
For a featured spot with Lassie. 


Tom and Earl went up the hill + 
To fetch a pail of water. 

But somehow Harry got there first 

With Jessel tumbling after. 


Sing a song of 10%, a pocketful of cash. 

Four and twenty actors baked in a hash. 

When the hash was opened they began to sing in chorus. 
“This is another package deal set up by William ‘lo vs. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub, 
They all went out on a limb. 
Kiplinger, Roper and Gallup, M.D.— 
And their future looks awfully dim. 


Swanky Doodle came to town 

And opened a smart salon. 

He stuck a feather in a hat 

And called it “Weary Autumn Leaves Drifting Over 4 
Puce Landscape.” 
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53 FILM REVIEWS 
The Sun Comes Up 
(SONGS-COLOR) 
Hollywood. 


Metre release of Robert Sisk produc- 
tion. Stars Jeanette MacDonald. Lloyd 
Nolan, Claude Jarman, Jr., Lassie; fea- 
tures Lewis Stone, Percy Kilbride. Di- 
rected by Richard Thorpe. _Screenplay, | 
William Ludwig, Margaret Fitts; based | 
on novel by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings; 
camera (Technicolor), Ray June: musical 
score, Andre Previn; editor, Irvine War- | 
burton. Tradeshown in Hollywood, Dec. 
28, ’48. Running time, 92 MINS. | 
He'en Lorfield Winter Jeanette MacDonald 
Thomas {. Chandler loyd Nolan 
Jerry ...... Claude Jarman, dr. | 
Arihur Norton ss ues en | 

f illi ‘ illiegoode re} | 
Mr. Willie B. Wi g = Joy | 

' 


! 


Victor Alvord.. ; 
Mrs. Golightly Margaret Hamilton | 
Mrs. Pope.......-. Hope Landin | 
Susan Esther Somers 


and Lassie 
“The Sun Comes Up” is one of 
those frankiy sentimental tearjerk- 
ers that usually fare rather well 


in family situations outside the 
more cosmopolitan areas. It has 
beautiful color to dress up tits 


mountain locale and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald’s smart wardrobe and a 
number of songs completely in 
keeping with its general mood. Re- 
turns should be okay in the family 
market. 

Picture gets a decided lift from 
Percy Kilbride’s expert comedy. 
His rube role is by now type-cast- 
ing, but is a hefty assist in supply- 
ing a welcome break in the senti- 
mental hokum. Lassie, too, will 
rate strong kiddie and family 
attention as a canine crutch for the 
farmitiar role. 

Miss MacDonald aptly fits the 
M°rjorie Kinnan Rawlings charac- 
ter of a concert singer, already 
widowed, who loses her young son 
in an accident. She takes to the 
hills to forget, meets young Claude 
Jarman, Jr., who keeps the memory 
of her son alive while the script 
jockeys the situation back and 
forth to delay the obvious conclu- 
sion as long as possible. 

“verything comes off with a pot- 
boiler patness that allows for no 
story surprises, but it’s clean, 
wholesome, sobby stuff to oifset 
the run of heavy drama. Film is 
not without a number of good 
thrills for its market, either. Di- 
rector Richard Thorpe sharpens 
the more tense situations, such as 
a battle between Lassie and a 
snake, with Jarman coming to the 

rescue, and the bangup orphanage 
fire finale in which Lassie rescues 
young Jarman. 

Comedy elements, too, come 
through strongly under Thorpe’s 
guidance. Dialog is best in these 
sequences with, as mentioned, Kil- 
bride socking over a rural store- 
keeper-philospher character. Lloyd 
Nolan’s star billing will mean 
something on the marquees but 
he is completely wasted in a role 
that’s not much more than that of 
a spear-carrier. His footage is only 
in the final 30 minutes, and even 
his ability can’t give it much pur- 
pose. Lewis Stone is another 
familiar face with only two scenes. 
Hope Landin gives something to 
her small part as an orphanage 
matron. Nicholas Joy and others 
walk through as the story concen- 
trates on Miss MacDonald, Jarman 
and Lassie. 

Musical score by Andre Previn 
is adequate. With the exception of 
the aria from “Madama Butterfly,” 
Miss MacDonald’s vocals please. 
She does ‘Tes Jolies Yeux.” “Ro- 
mance,” “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” and joins with a group of 
youngsters on ‘Cousin Ebenezer,” 
a bucolic, hillbilly ditty. 

Robert Sisk’s production super- 
vision of the script by William 
Ludwig and Margaret Fitts dressed 
the tale up in eye-appealing garb. 
The beautiful Technicolor lensing 
was expertly done by Ray June. 
Responsible for Miss MacDonald’s 
tasteful costumes was Irene. 

Brog. 


The Fighting O°Flynn 

Universal release of Fairbanks Co. pro- 
duction. Stars Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Helena Carter, Richard Greene; features 
Patricia Medina, Lumsden Hare. Directed 
by Arthur Pierson. Screenplay by Fair- 
banks. Robert Thoeren from novel. ‘the 


O’Fiynn,” by Justin Huntly McCarthy; 
camera, Arthur Edeson; editor, Russell 
Schoengarth; special camera effects, 
David S. Horsley. Previewed in N. Y., 
Dec. 30, °48. Running time. 94 MINS. 

The O’Flynn Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Lady Benedetta ........ Helena Carter 
Lord Sedgemouth....... Richard Greene 
io 7 a. ee Patricia Medina 
SSSR ee ce Arthur Shields 
Timothy nceheas J. M. Kerrigan 
eer Ludwig Donath 
The Viceroy ; Lumsden Hare 
General Van Dronk.... Otte Waldis 
Lievienant Carpe . Henry Brandon 
Pal Harry Cording 
Jack John Doucette 
Maior Steele A Rear Pat O’Moore 
The Tavernkeeper....... Tom Moore 


Leslie Denison 
James Craven 


The Colonel 
The Subeltern 





Justin Huntly McCarthy's novel, 
“The O'Flynn,” makes a stalwart 
pic for Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Yarn is an Irish “Musketeers” or 
“Robin Hood” fable, with Fair- 
banks dashing from one daring 
deed to another, climbing walls, 
leaping around roofs in a manner 
reminiscent of his father’s cine- 
matic efforts. Picture must lean 
mostly on the Fairbanks name for 
marquee pull but the fact that 
it is based on the McCarthy 
novel should help. “The Fighting 


Miniature Reviews 


“The Sun Comes _ Up” 
(Songs) (Color) (M-G), Senti- 
mental filmfare for family 
audiences. 


“The Fighting O’Flynn” (U). 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., in ac- 
tionful, romantic thriller; first- 
rate grosser. 

“Wake of the Red Witch” 
(Rep). South Seas saga replete 
with adventure, action and 
drama; a strong grosser. 

“Parole, Inc.” (EL). Well- 
paced crime pic for dualers. 


“Secrets of a Ballerina” 
(French). Pierre Blanchar and 
Micheline Presle in mild ver- 
sion of Balzac novel. 


“Elizabeth of Ladymead” 
(BL). Anna Neagle in average 


British-made period drama; 


limited appeal. 








| uncharted reef. Origin of the quar- 
| rel is outlined by several flashbacks | 
which show the shipping magnate | heirs many years later, when they 
winning out in a race for the hand yncover a genuine skeleton-in-the- 
of a closet in a routine inspection of | 
Through | 

Wayne proves a good choice as a generous use of the flashback tech- 
sadistic master whose physical at- nique, it deve'ops the bones are 


| for solid business in firstrun situa- 
| tions. ; 
| Its entertainment aspects might 
‘have been increased if less of the 
‘hammy love scenes had been in- 
| serted. Story is a gripping account 
| of deadly rivalry between two men. 
| Struggle between John Wayne, an 
| impetuous sea captain, and his em- 
| ployer—shipping tycoon, Luther 
' Adler, should have been stressed 
'more fully. ' 

As master of the square rigger, | 
'“Red Witch,” Wayne has a score 
ito settle with the ship’s owner, 
| Adler. He chooses to do it by scut- 
| tling the bullion-laden vessel on an 








of Miss Russell, daughter 


French governor. 


Miranda 


“Miranda,” J. Arthur Rank 
(Sidney Box) production being 
tradeshown in New York 
Thursday (6), was reviewed 
in Varyery from London, April 
14, 1948. Pic, which relates 
an amusing yarn about a mer- 
maid in London, was felt by 
VARIETY’s reviewer to be a 
good bet for the U. S. if_re- 
leased here before “Mr. Pea- 
body and the Mermaid” since 
this type fantasy tends to wear 
thin very quickly. Acting and 
direction were considered 
good. 


are well to the fore in the 
three sequences. Of her four hus- 
bands only Nicholas Phipps really 
comes to life, and of the Various 
characters who play the part of 
Major Wrigley, the next-door 
neighbor with a facility for appear- 
ing at the wrong moment, Ken 
ba og pe tops the lot. 

t's an ornate, effectively st 
production with colorful "settings 
and excellent costumes. It is also 
firstrate Technicolor, but all these 
qualities don’t make it U. S. box. 
office. Myro. 


first 





La Belle Meuniere 








the 


ancestral mansion. 


(The Pretty Miller Girl) 
(FRENCH) 
(COLOR) 





Paris. 
Gaumont release of Ste Du Film pre- 
duction. Directed by Marcel Pagnol 
Features Tino Rossi, Jaqueline Pagnol 
Raoul Marco, Raphael Paterni, Lilia Vettj 
Music adapted by Tony Aubin; , 





tributes include a rare aquatic! those of a suitor who pursued the | M ; script. by 

9 prowess. His performance not only | dancer before her marriage, then mum ee rors. Gey 
O'Flynn” shapes as a firstrate jis versatile but generally believa- | jater turned to blackmailing her. on 

ga — that ogy ba ble. Matching his portrayal is As the ballerina, Micheline This is unlikely for the U. § 

built into a real coin-getter wilh adjer’s interpretation of the Presle is quite listless and unre- | what m: 3 cae P 

a little exploitation effort. _ | greedy, vindictive trader-shipper. |alistic. Playing the husband, Pier- - cv nf ba French to the 

Fairbanks plays the Irish Robin jail Russell appears miscast re Blanchar devotes most of his ‘¢atre is the magic name of Mar- 


Hood who, upon returning from 
serving as a soldier of fortune, 
thwarts a holdup of Helena Car- 
ter, who is enroute by stagecoach 
to her father, the Viceroy of Ire- 
land (Lumsden Hare). She_ is 
bearmg a vital letter to her 
pater telling him about Napoleon’s 
machinations to gain a foothold in 
Ireland so he can invade England. 

The O’Flynn (Fairbanks) is on 
his way to claim the Irish castle 
willed him by his late uncle. He 
finds only debts and a crumbling 
stonepile but this serves as superb 
background for some fancy slides 
and pole vaults by Fairbanks as 
he defeats the robbers in the pay 
of Napoleon. 

From then on the plot becomes 
more of an instrument for point- 
ing up Fairbank§’ feats of daring. 
He fits the character neatly, re- 
vealing himself as an ingratiating 
rogue and lover. Of course, he un- 
covers the French spy rine : d 
almost single-handedly defeats 
landing of troops on Irish soui. 

Besides the outstanding per- 
formance by Fairbanks, Miss Car- 
ter shows up in fine fashion. 
Richard Greene does very well as 
important aide to the Viceroy, al- 
though cast in an unsympathetic 
role because of his spy connec- 
tions. Patricia Medina is excellent 
as his mistress, who finally is per- 
suaded to remain loyal to Ireland. 

Arthur Shields contributes a 
whimsical part as a money-lender 
and collector of bad debts. Hare 
gives his usual fine performance 
as the Viceroy. Heading the strong 
support are J. M. Kerrigan, Lud- 
wing Donath and Otto Waldis. 

Fairbanks and Robert Thoeren 
have done a skillful job of script- 
ing while Arthur Pierson’s direc- 
tion points up the suspense. Ar- 
thur Edeson has done a neat pho- 
tography job. Russell Schoen- 
garth’s editing leaves little to be 
desired. Wear. 





Wake of the Red Witch 


Republic release of Edmund Groinver 
production. 
sell; features Gig Young, 
Luther Adler. Directed by Edward Lud- 
wig. Screenplay, Harry Brown. Kenneth 
Gamet, based on Garland Roark’s novel: 
camera, Reggie Lanning; special effects 
(under-water sequences), Howard and 
Theodore Lydecker; music, Nathan Scott; 
— Sa oy > L. Van Enger. Trade- 
shown N. Y., c. 30, *48. i i 
+g BR Running time, 
Captain Ralle ............. 
Angelique Desaix 
Sam Rosen ERC ee eee eee 
Teleia Van Schreeven 
Mayrant: Ruysdaal Sidneye 
Harmenszoon Van Schreeven 
Eduard Franz 
Grant Withers 


Adele Mara, 


John Wayne 
Gail Russell 
Gig Young 
Adele Mara 
Luther Adler 


Captain Wilde Younguer 


Jacques Desaix 4 . Henry Daniell 
“Ripper” pS ee Paul Fix 
Captain Da See Dennis Hoey 
Mr. Loring IFoo Jeff Corey 
Dokter Van Arken . Erskine Sanford 
Ua Nuka.... e Duke Kahanamoku 





“Wake of the Red Witch” will 
churn up a frothy backwash bub- 
bling with boxoffice values. For 
this sea story with its Polynesian 
locale is replete with action, drama 
and adventure. 
elements, coupled with the name 








of John Wayne asa marquee dress- | ag Stars Pierre Blanchar, 
‘ 2 ai icheline esle. Direc / anchar 
ing, 1S a guarantee to exhibitors Screenplay, aeeigd” Uimanee,” teas, | 
Honore de Balzac’s novel, “Un Seul 

Amour;” music. Arthur Honegger. At 

Midtown theatre, N. Y., Dec. 29, ’48. 

Interlude | Running time, &1 MINS. 
| Gerard de Clergue Pierre Blanchar 
“Interlude,” Swedish-made Clara Biondi Micheline Presle 


five-language film was re- 
viewed in VARIETY from Stock- 
holm July 31, 1948 under its 
Original title “I Dodens 
Vantrum.” Pic, which was in- 
strumental in securing a War- 
ner Bros. contract for Viveca 
Lindfors, is “a sentimental 
story with little to offer ex- 
cept some wonderful eloseups 
of the Swiss mountains.” Per- 
formances by Stig Jaerrel and 
Miss Lindfors were com- 
mended, but Vartety’s_ re- 
viewers felt film’s chances in 
the U.S. were slim. Picture 
opened at the Little Carnegie 
Saturday (1). 


These exploitable | 


among the South Pacific flora and time to making threatening gri- 
He also handles the direc- 
Wayne never achieve an aura of tion—none too proficiently. Rob- 
as Wayne's! ert 
mate, is thoroughly credible. Adele | playing 
Mara does a competent job. Others Julien Bertheau is dryly matter- 
who lend capable support are Grant  of-fact as the heir 


fauna. Her romantic scenes with 


‘realism. Gig Young, 


Withers, another sea captain; Den- 
nis Hoey, a British naval officer; 
Paul Fix, a mate, and Henry Daniel, 
a French governor. 

Wide scope of the plot for the 
most part is ably brought out by 


the direction of Edward Ludwig. Wilcox production. 


His treatment of the action se- 
quences’ is particularly good. 
There’s a wealth of production pol- 
ish by associate producer Edmund 
Grainger. Camerawork of Reggie 
Lanning is expert 
Nathan Scott’s score and other 
technical credits measure up. 
Gilb. 


Parole, Ine. 


Eagle Lion release of Orbit (Constantin 


J. David) production. Stars Michael 
O’Shea, Turhan Bey, Evelyn Ankers. 
Directed by Alfred Zeisler. Screenplay, 
Sherman L. Lowe; original story, Lowe 


and Royal K. Cole: editor, John D. Faure; 


score, Alexander’ Laszlo. Tradeshown 
in N. Y., Dec. 30, ’48. Running time, 71! 
MINS. 

Richard Hendricks Michael O’Shea 
Barney Rodescu . 


Evelyn Ankers 
Virginia Lee 
Charles Bradstreet 
Lyle Talbot 
Michael Whalen 
Charles “Williams 


Jojo Dumont 
Glenda Paimer 
Harry Palmer 
Police Commissioner 
Kid Redmond 

Titus Jones.. 
Duke Vigili : 
Charley Newton . 
Blackie Olson 
Monty Cooper 


Paul Bryar 
Noel Cravat 
Charles Jordan 


port in dual situations. 


with a minimum of trimmings, 
film unfolds in direct, 

style. Although not 

finesse, screenplay, 


maces. 


lensing, while | Elizabeth 
John (1946). . 
John (1919).........-:> 
| John (1903) 


Mother 
Major Wrigley (1946) 
Major Wrigley (1919) 
Major Wrigley (1903)... 
Major Wrigley (1854) 


thesping, di- ing episode. 


does a fair job 


blackmailer, 


Vattier 
the 


7ilb. 


Elizabeth of Ladymead 


Bernard 





(1854). —t«w« Catherine 


Lavish settings and ornate Tech- 
nicolor can’t disguise the fact that 
“Elizabeth of Ladymead” is only an 
Turhan Bey | average production. 
means in the traditional Herbert 
Wileox-Anne Neagle class and al- 
though the star’s popularity will 
undoubtedly insure its success In{ 
James Cardwell the home market, it’s unlikely to 
make the grade with American 
audiences. : 
| The story of the demure little 

“Parole, Inc.” is a well-paced | woman who stays behind in war- 
crime meller that'll give nice sup- time and who wants to assert her 
Produced independence at the end of the war 
is told four times. 
punchy casion, at the end of the war which 


It’s 


marked by _ has just passed, it is a sincere, mov- 
On the second occa- 


in 
while 


Anna Neagle 
Hugh Williams 
Michael Laurence 
Lee 


Paul 
Jack Allen 

. Ken Warrington 
Michael Shepley 
Claude Bailey 


On the first oc- 


/cel Pagnol, and the curiosity over 
the color process known as Roux- 
color. Pagnol had practically 
finished making this flicker in black 
and white. Then he saw the Roux- 
color process and refilmed the pix 
in color. This was unfortunate be- 
cause Rouxcolor deserves a better 


(Color) . 
(BRITISH) break. 

London. Tino Rossi plays Schubert, and 
British Lion release of M Herbert Jaqueline Pagnol a_ miller’s 

Stars Anni eagle, : : ies 
Hugh Williams. Michael’ Laurence pi. @aughter. The main interest cen- 
recied by Wilcox. Original story and, ters around the revolutionary color, 
screenplay by meen, Servers gg whereby black and white film ig 

ialog icholas 93; camera, Max = 3 . ammate : , : 
ete ly Rive g Bing, 4 Gray; music, used with a special lens that shoots 
Robert Farnon. At Rialto. London, Dec. the color on the screen. Instead of 
22, 48. Running time, 97 MINS. one image on the film there are 


four. When the light passes 
through the lens they fuse and 
make one picture. 


p (1854) Nicholas Phipps : rr ; 
Mother (1946)... Hilda Bayley There are still a lot of bugs to 
| Mother (1903) .. Isabel Jeans| be worked out with the process. 


Some of the color is very beautiful, 
but the interiors are bad as are the 
closeups. In many scenes the faces 
are unnatural and in others the 
| colors don’t fuse properly. 

In order to see Rouxcolor, Pag- 
nol has sacrificed everything else, 
and in doing so he has also sacri- 
ficed Rouxcolor. Buch. 


by no . 











Mulvey, Goldwyn 
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position of forcing harsher terms 
and even less equitable advertising 
deals on the producers of quality 
entertainment, and at the same 
time, demanding better product to 
lure back our diminishing audi- 
ences. It is a policy that in its 
mathematics alone, apart from the 
‘simple morals and fairness, is 


rection and backgrounds are ade- sion it still remains interesting; on | doomed to drive out of business 


quate to sustain interest. 


the third it’s inclined to be some- | the few 
Yarn has a standard crime-does- what tedious, and lastly when the 
‘not-pay angle pegged onto the op- little woman 


is depicted as 


remaining independent 
producers. How can it end in any- 
@ thing except failure — failure for 


eration of a parole racket in an painted hussy it is little short of the theatre as well as the produ- 


unnamed state. 


Stars John Wayne, Gail Rus- Government agent, masquerades as | 
a yegg in order to break into the circle, in which the major charac- 
gang, which is springing hardened ters repeat themselves not only in 
criminals from the state pen. After action but also in dialog. One has 
his accomplices sympathy for the wife, who in 1946 tures, and, one» they are made, let 
bumped off and almost undoing is still expected to play the part of 
another by his sleuthing, O’Shea the littke woman. Also admiration 
finally springs the trap that rounds for the wife, who, when her hero 


getting one of 


Michael O'Shea, tiresome. j 
It’s a case of history going full 


‘cer? 

I repeat what we have said for 
20 years: Let us renew our devo- 
|tion to the making of better pic- 


us give them a fair chance in 
|terms, in playing time, in adver- 
| tising arrangements, in all the pub- 


up the varmints in low and high returns after the Crimean War,! licity and exploitation that will 


places. Plenty of holes crop up in wants to share his life on her own 
the telling but these are plugged terms, and contempt for the hus- 
band, who won't admit at the end 

O'Shea does nicely in a routine of the Boer War that the Africans 
law-and-order role. Turhan Bey, as had some rights and fought to de- | 
the inside parole fixer, plays with fend their own homes and their | 
as the heavy. own land. But the last incident | 
sparked by leaves a bad taste and there ean be | 
Evelyn Ankers, as Bey’s gal, and nothing but sympathy for the hus- | 
Virginia Lee, as a convict’s wife, band who comes home from World 
both of whom turn in acceptable War I to find his hard-drinking, 


with hard action stuff. 


slight over-polish 


Femme interest is 


help motion pictures to get their 
attention and affection of the pub- 
| lie. 


By SAM GOLDWYN 


Hollywood. 
I have been in this industry for 
many years but I have never seen 
it facing so serious a situation as 


performances. Lyle Talbot, as the dancing wife gallivanting with war CMfronts it today. The most im- 


police commissioner, and the rest profiteers. It’s a scene entirely out 


| portant lesson that can be learned 


of the supporting pMyers also are of key with the remainder of the | from 1948 is that unless 1949 sees 


okay. Herm. 





Secrets of a Ballerina 
(FRENCH) 


Distinguished Films release of Gaumont 


Contran de la Townelle 


Julien Bertheau 
James de Poulet 


Robert Vattier 


(In French; English Titles) 

_ Honore de Balzac’s tale of a 
jealous husband who entombs his 
fancied adversary in a_ closet 
comes off only tepidly in Gau- 
mont's film version of the novel- 
ists tome, “Un Seul Amour.” Im- 
ported by Distinguished Films, the 
picture is a period piece that’s 
marred by poor direction and un- 
even continuity. Its American b.o. | 
prospects are limited to what it. 
can glean as an average pro- 
grammer in the art houses. 

Tragic love story of a once-fa- | 
mous ballerina is revealed to her. 


production. 
_ Miss Neagle, who plays the wife 
in each of the four seqiences, un- 
doubtedly dominates the picture,| will be in worse straits than even 
and her natural charm and grace 


| the beginning of the end of theatre 
circuit monopolies all over the 
country, motion picture production 


/now. The strangle-hold of these ex- 
hibition monopolies with their abil- 








This Was a Woman 


“This Was a Woman,” 
British-made, tradeshown in 
N. Y. Wednesday (29), was re- 
viewed in Variety from Lon- 
don Feb. 11, 1948. Reviewer 
Cane felt the “pic’s appeal is 
limited, but can do for U. S. 
art houses.” Based upon the 
play by Joan Thomas, the story 
is that of a woman who lusts 
for power. “A good all-around 
cast” supports star Sonia 
Dresdel who has the same role 
on the screen as she did in 
the stage version. Actress 
“dominates the film as she did 
the play” but retains “certain 
annoying stage mannerisms.” 

Produced by Marcel Hell- 
man's Excelsior Films, the pic 
is being distributed in the 
U. S. by 20th-Fox. 


ity to dictate playing terms on 4 
“take it or leave it” basis for pic 
tures which have been made under 
‘highly competitive conditions !s 
‘forcing down the standards of all 
/picture-making. It is almost impos 
| sible to make good pictures al to 
'day’s costs when the theatre chains 
\refuse to do business on a basis 
‘which permits recoupment of those 
| costs. 
| Mere divorcement of theatre 
| holdings from production will not 
solve the problem. Unless the eX 
hibition market is opened up to 
real competition so that pictures 
can play—and be paid—on their 
merits, I foresee conditions in Hol- 
lywood becoming progressively 
| worse. a 
If “the dead hand of monopoly 
‘is not lifted, Hollywood will soon 
_be a dead duck. 
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D.C. Holiday Crowds Perk Up B.0.; 
Married, ‘Juan’ ‘Words’ Open Nicely 





Washington. #— 


Tempo of the town’s mid-town 
firstruns definitely was stepped up 
by the holiday period, with a spe- 
cial bow to New Year's Eve biz. 
Reserved seat theatres are doing 
especially well on advance sales 
this week. This particularly helped 
J. Arthur Rank, whose ‘Hamlet” 
and “Red Shoes” are competing 
for longevity records in two-a-daj 
houses 

Estimates for Last Week 


Capitol (Loew's) (2,434; 44-80)— 
“Yellow Sky” (20th) plus vaude 
Last week, “Mexican Hayride” ‘U) 
plus vaude, fairish $23,000, less 
than expected 

Columbia ‘Loew’s) (1,263; 44-74) 
—‘“Mexican Hayride (U) .(m.o 


Last week, “Belle Starr’s Daugh- 
ter” (20th), only thin $5,500. 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,939; 44-74)— 
“Every Girl Should be Married” 
(RKO). Nice start. Last week, 
“Blood on Moon” (RKO), wound 
up with nice $11,000. 

Little (Lopert) (287; $1.20-$2.40) 
—“‘Hamlet” (U) (11th wk). Gaining 
from the holiday biz. Last week, 
fine $4,000. and holds indefinitely. 

Metropolitan (WB) (1,163; 44-74) 
—‘“Angels Dirty Faces” (WB) (re- 


issue). Last week, “Can’t Take It 
With You” (Col) (reissue), slim 
$6.000. 

National (Heiman) (1.590; 85- 
$2.40)\—“Blanche Fury” (EL). 


Opened Jan. 2. The 12th and final 
week of ‘‘Red Shoes” (EL) was big 
$6,000. “Shoes” moved to Dupont 
on Jan. 2. 

Palace (Loew) (2,370; 44-74)— 
“Words and Music” (M-G). Start- 
ing out strong. Last week, “Gotta 
Stay Happy” (U), $15,500 for 10 
days, well below par for house. 

Playhouse (Lopert) (432: $1.20- 
$2.40)—‘‘Hamlet” (U) (11th wk). 
Last week, $7,000. Moves out Jan. 5 
as Little carries on alone with this 
British opus. 


Warner ‘WB) (2,154; 44-74)— 
“Don Juan” (WB). Looks fancy. 
Last week, “One Sunday After- 


noon” (WB), cozy $15,000. 


Hub Happy Over 
Hope, 366 in Ist 


Boston. 

Biz continues to hold up here 
with most houses reporting okay 
takes. Keith Boston with “Dude 
Goes West” was leading the field 
until Mickey Rooney came up with 
flu and had to cancel the last two 
days of his p.a. Memorial is still 
strong with holdover of “Every 
Girl Should Be Married.” Met 
Shapes solid with second week of 
“Paleface” after Bob Hope comedy 
got sock opener. “Snake Pit” at 
Paramount and Fenway and 
“Words and Music” at Orpheum 
and State. opening New Year's 
Eve, look like winners. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Astor (Jaycox) (1,300: 40-80)— 
“Enchantment” (RKO) (2d_ wk). 
Solid $20,000 on first week. 
. Boston (RKO) (3,200: 40-80)— 
‘Dude Goes West” (Mono). On 
stage, King Cole, Helen Forrest, 
others. New Year's Eve take 
should hypo biz. Last week, “Un- 
tamed Breed” (Col) with Mickey 
Rooney, Janis Paige, others, on- 
stage. Might have been smash but 





Rooney's illness dropped it to 
$28.000. 

Exeter (Indie) (1,300; 45-75)— 
“Paisan” (Indie) (2d wk) great 


$9.000 for first. 

Fenway (N. E. Theatres) (1,373: 
40-80)—"‘Snake Pit” (20th). Looks 
plenty solid. Last week, “Fighter 
Squadron” (WB) and “Wild 
Horses” (SG). okay $7,000. 

Majestic (Shubert) (1.500: $2.40) 
—‘‘Red Shoes” (EL) (7th wk). Held 
to big $7.500 for 6th week. school 
vacation helping. 

Memorial (RKO) (3.000: 40-80)— 
“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
(RKO) and “Behind Locked Doors” 
(EL) (2d wk). Holding up stoutly 
after wow $32,000 for first. 

Metropolitan (N. E. Theatres) 
(4.367:  40-80)—‘Paleface” (Par) 
and “Dynamite” (Par) ‘2d wk). got 
great $36,000 in first. 

Orpheum ‘T.oew) (3.000: 40-80)— 
“Words and Music” (M-G). Opened 
strong. Last week. “Man From 
Colorado” (Col) and “Leather” 
Gloves” (Col), fair $22,000. 

Paramount (A. E._ Theatres) 
1,700: 40-80)—“Snake Pit” (20th). 
Should be big. Last week, “Fighter 





Squadron” (WB) and “Wild 
Horses” (SG), solid $15,000. 
State (Loew) (3.500: 40-80)— 


“Words and Music (M-G). Starting 
well, Last week, “Man From Colo- 
rado” (Col) and “Leather Gloves” 
(Col), mild $12,000. 


All Mpls. Roads Lead 


Of New Year’s Lineup 


Minneapolis. | 

Thanks to “Paleface,”’ all roads | 
promise to lead to Radio City at 
the start of the New Year. It’s 





New Fare Tilts Seattle; 
‘Words’ Real Biz Music, 
‘Regiment’ Also in Step 


Seattle. 

New fare seems to have real ap- 
peal in current week with “Words 
and Music’ and “Rogues’ Regi- 
ment” shaping as best bets. “Pale- 
face” still is strong in second 
frame. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Blue Mouse (H-E) (800; 50-84)—— 


“Man From Colorado” (Col) and 
“Larceny” (U) (m.o.). Last week, 
“Red River’ (UA) (5th wk), okay 
$3,300. 

Coliseum (H-E) (1,877; 50-84)— 


“Paradine Case” (SRO) and “Kid- 
napped” (Mono). Last week, “Blood 
on Moon” (RKO) and “Texas, 
Brooklyn” (UA), big $12,400. 

Fifth Avenue (H-E) (2,349; 50-84) 
—“Wonderful Urge” (20th) (2d 
wk). Was only moderate $8,300 last 
week. 

Liberty (Ind) (1,650; 50-84)— 
“Paleface” (Par), (2d wk). Holding 
well after huge $17,200 last week. 

Music Box (H-E) (850; 50-84)— 
“Blood on Moon” (RKO) and 
“Texas, Brooklyn” (UA) (m.o.). Last 
week, “Don’t Trust Husband” (UA) 
(3d wk), nice $3,700. 

Music Hall (H-E) (2,200; 50-84)— 
“Words and Music’ (M-G) and 
“Guns of Hate” (RKO). Last week, 
house sank to new low with “Un- 
faithfully Yours” (20th) and 
“Trouble Preferred” (20th), at only 
$3,000. 

Orpheum (H-E) (2,600; 50-84)— 
“One Sunday Afternoon” (WB) and 
“Secret Investigator” (Rep). Last 
week, “Mexican Hayride” (U) and 
“Bungalow 13” (20th) (2d wk), fair 
$6,600. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,350; 50-84) 


_—‘Good Sam” (RKO) and “Race 
}St.” (RKO) (2d runs). Last week, 
“Plunderers” (Rep) with Barclay 


School revue, annual local event, 
good $8,300. 

Paramount (H-E) (3,039; 50-84)— 
‘Rogues’ Regiment” (U) and “Blon- 
die’s Secret”. (Col). Last week, 
“Man from Colorado” (Col) and 
“Larceny” (U) (2d wk), nice $6,800. 


Roosevelt (Sterling) (800; 50-84) 
—‘‘Julia Misbehaves” (M-G) and 
“Velvet Touch’ (RKO) (2d runs!. 


Last week, second runs of “San 
Francisco” (M-G) and “Night at 
Opera” (M-G), good $4,000. 


Bob Hope Gives Denver 





House Biggest in Year 


Denver. 

“Paleface” wound up with best 
week for more than a year at the 
Denham, and is headed for an in- 
‘definite stay. “Rogues’ Regiment” 
with “Sofia,” after turning in fair 
weeks at Denver, Esquire, Webbér, 
was moved to the Aladdin. 
: Estimates for Last Week 

Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 35-74)— 
“Johnny Belinda” (WB). Fair 
$3,000 for 5th week downtown. 

Broadway (Cinema) (1,500; 35-74) 
—‘‘Red River’ (UA) closed record 
run with dim $4,000 for 5 days of 
9th week. 

Denham (Cockrill) (1,750; 35-74) 


—‘Paleface” (Par) (2d wk). Bob 
Hope comedy holds well. First 
week hit terrific $19,500. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525: 35-74)~— 
“Rogues’ Regiment” (U) and 
“Sofia” (FC), day-date with Es- 


quire, Webber. Fair $12,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 35-74) — 
Rogues’ Regiment” (U) and “So- 
fia’ (FC), also Denver, Webber. 
Fair $2,000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 35-74)— 
“Southern Yankee” (M-G) and 
“Bad Sister” (U). Good $16,000. 

Paramount (Fox) (2.200: 35-74) — 
“Father Dunne” (RKO) and “Bring 
Em Back Alive” (RKO) (reissue). 
Thin $8,000. 


Rialto (Fox) (878; 35-74)—“June 
Bride” (WB) and “Smart Girls 
Don’t Talk” (WB) (mo.). Fair 
$2,500. 

Webber (Fox) (750: 35-74) — 


‘“Rogues’ Regiment” (U) and “So- 
fia’ (FC), also Denver, Esquire. 
Fair $2,000. 





Fire Guts Texas House 


Amherst, Tex. 
The Majestic here, owned by O. 
M. Cosby, Jr., destroyed by fire, 
but some of booth equipment may 
be salvaged. Cosby may rebuild 
the house. 


easily the outstanding current at- 
traction and likely to monopolize a 
|major share of the Loop patronage, 
‘thanks to its own merits and Bo 
Hope’s tremendous _ popularity. 
Other newcomers, however, also 
‘rate, including, especially, “Every | 
Girl Should Be Married” and 
“Yellow Sky.” The boys are still 
trying to figure out what happened 
Christmas week when hopes for a 
brisk box-office upturn were shat- 
tered. Christmas day was far off 
and the following day (Sun.) also 
witnessed a dearth of customers. 
The weather wasn’t too bad. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Century (Par) (1,600; 50-70)— 
“One Sunday Afternoon (WB) 
(m.o.). Here after light week at 
Radio City. Last week, “Sealed 
Verdict” (Par), good $7,000. 

Gopher (Par) (1,000; 40-50)— 
“Model Wife” (Indie) and “Un- 
finished Business” (Indie) (reis- 
sues). Last week, “Night Time in 
Nevada” (Rep) and “‘You’re Not So 
Tough” (Indie) (reissues), mild $3,- 
200. 

Lyceum (Nederlander) (1,869; 90- 
$1.20\—“‘Macbeth” (Rep) (2d wk). 
Did fairly well at $7,000 last week. 

Lyric (Par) (1,000; 50-70)—Mex- 
ican Hayride” (U) (m.o.). Here 
after fair initial State stanza. Last 
week, “Innocent Affair” (UA) (2d 
wk), light $4,200. 

Pix (Corwin) (300; 50-70)—‘“Sit- 
ting Preity” (20th) (2d run). Last 
week, “Raw Deal” (EL) (2d wk), 
light $1,400. 

Radio City (Par) (4,400; 50-70)— 
“Paleface” (Par). Last week, “One 
Sunday Afternoon” (WB), light 
$12,000. 

RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (1,600; 50- 
70)—‘“‘Every Girl Should Be Mar- 
ried” (RKO). Last week, “Blood 
on Moon” (RKO), good $11,000. 

RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 50-70)— 
“Blood on Moon” (RKO) (m.o.). 
Here after healthy first week at 

(Continued on page 61) 


‘Words’ Starting 
Off Fast in Pitt 


Pittsburgh. 

Big splash of new pictures usher- 
ing in New Year with “Yellow Sky” 
day and dating over weekend at 
|both Harris and Senator. Latter 
|house kept it only two days, how- 
ever, Gregory Peck starrer than 
going it alone at Harris. “The 
Search” and “Big City” got away 
fast at Ritz. Moveover of “Every 
Girl Should Be Married” looks 
strong at Warner and “Words and 
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To ‘Paleface,’ Best Bet | 


3-Day Holiday Boosts Philly; ‘Sky’ 
Joan,’ Paleface, ‘Juan’ Look Standout 





Heavy New Year's Siz Ups 


St. Loo; ‘Words’ Lond, 
‘Hayride’ Starts Stout 


St. Louis. 


Sagging grosses at the main-| 


stemmers were hypoed by heavy 
New Year’s Eve biz. “Words and 
Music,” heavily plugged, is on its 
way to a socko take. “Mexican 
Hayride” looks fairly good. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Ambassador (F&M) (3,000; 50-75) 
“Sunday Afternoon” (WB) and 
“Rocky” (Mono). Last week, “Live 
A Little” (EL) and “Hollow 
Triumph” (EL), okay $14,000. 
Fox (F&M) (5,000; 50-75)—‘Mex- 





ican Hayride” (U) and “Blondie’s | 
“Pale- | 


Secret” (Col). Last week, 
face” (Par) and “Dynamite” (Par) 
(2d wk), great $17,000. 

Loew’s (Loew) (3,172; 50-75)— 
“Words and Music” (M-G). Last 
week, “Gallant Blade” (Col) and 
“Danger in Hills” (M-G), nice 
$16,000. 
| Orpheum (Loew) (2,000; 50-75)— 
“In Navy” (U) and ‘Pardon My 
Sarong” (U) (reissues). Last week, 
“San Francisco” (M-G) and “Night 
at Opera” (M-G) (reissues) (m.o.), 
solid $7,500. 

St. Louis (F&M) (4,000; 50-60)— 
“Kiss Blood Off Hands” (U) and 
“Trouble Makers’ (Mono). Last 
week, “Ali Baba 40 Thieves” (U) 
and “Phantom Opera” (U) (reis- 
sues), oke $5,500. 

Shubert (Ind) (1,500; 
“Paleface” (Par) and ‘‘Dynamite” 
(Par) (m.o.). Last week, “Flying 
Tigers” (Rep) and “The Fighting 
Seabees” (Rep) (reissues), good 
$5,000. 


‘Paleface’ Scalps New 
Toronto Record, $32,660 


Toronto. 

“Paleface”’ set a new house rec- 
|ord at the Imperial, largest film 
|theatre in Canada, with a smash 
| $32,600 in its first week, and holds 
for four weeks. “Three Mus- 
keteers” at Loew’s also saw the 
ropes up for a smash $21,000, also 
holding for a run. With announce- 
ment that “Hamlet” will close in 
two weeks, this has upsurged to 
near capacity at the Hyland. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Hyland (Rank) (1,354; $1-$1.50) 
—‘‘Hamlet” (U) (7th wk). Back to 
near capacity after nice $7,500 last 
week. 

Imperial (FP)) 
“Palefacé” (Par) (2d wk). New rec- 
ord at $32,600 for first week. Will 
hold for four weeks. 


Loew’s (Loew) (2,096: 36-66)— 





40-60)— | 


(3,373; 36-66)—_ 


Philadelphia. 

The three-day holiday, coupled 
with tremendous crowds brought 
into mid-city by the New Year’s 
Eve celebration and the traditional 
Mummers Parade on New Year’s 
Day, combined to send boxoffice 
takes soaring. 

New product came into nearly 
every house over the holidays, 
Local interest centers on the three 
|higher-priced films, “Hamlet.” 
“Joan of Arc” and “Red Shoes” 
Difficult to appraise staying pow. 
ers of trio on basis of the holiday 
splurge. 

“Yellow Sky,” at the Fox, and 
“Don Juan,” at the Mastbaum, look 
top grossers. “Paleface” drew 
SRO business in its first week at 
Goldman. “Joan of Arc” may equal 
its opening week figure, at the 
| Karlton, which was smash. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Aldine (WB) (1,303; $1.20-2.40)— 
“Hamlet” (U) (6th wk). Last week, 
fine $15,000. 

Arcadia (S&S) (700; 50-99) — 
“When Baby Smiles” (20th) (2d 
wk). Doing well. Last week, great 
$6,000. 

Boyd (WB) (2.360; 50-99)—“Kis. 
sing Bandit” (M-G) (2d wk). Near 
first week. Last week, neat $21,000, 

Earle (WB) (2.750: 50-99) — 
“Words and Music” (2d wk) (M-G), 
Holding well. Last week, socko 
$30,000. 





Fox (20th) (2,250; 50-99)—‘Yel- 
low Sky” (20th). Out'in front with 
smash week likely. Last week, 
“Unfaithfully Yours” (20th), thia 
$17,000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1.200: 50- 
99)—“‘Paleface” (Par). Sensational 


start, and talk of town. Last week, 


“Three Musketeers” (M-G) (5th 
| wk), fancy $20,000. 
Karlton (Goldman) (1.000; 90- 


$1.80)\—“Joan of Arc” (RKO) May 
beat first week total. Last week, 
‘record-breaking $29,500 opener. 

Keith’s (Goldman) (1,300: 50-99) 
| —‘‘Mexican Hayride” (U) (2d wk). 
Still getting solid business. Last 
week, sturdy $15.000. 

Masthaum (WR) (4.360: 50-99)— 
“Don Juan” (WB). Holding near 
first week’s pace. Last week, ter- 
rific $45,000 

Stanley (WB) (2.950; 50-99) — 
“One Sundav Afternoon” (WB). 
Last week. “Hills of Home” (M-G), 
fair $15,000 

Stanton (WB) (1.475: 50-99) — 
“Plunderers” (Rep). Last week, 
'“Mfoonrise” (Rev), strong $12,000. 

Trans-Lux (Trans- Lux) (500; 
$1.20-2.40)—“"Red Shoes” (EL) (2d 
wk). Three shows daily holding 
ithis one up. Last week, huge $9,- 
200 opener. 





‘Paleface’ Real Wampum 


Music” teed off stoutly at Penn. “Three Musketeers” (M-G) (2d wk), | In Buff.; ‘Words’ Strong 


Midnight New Year’s Eve shows at Terrific $21,000 on initial round; | 
advanced prices all along the line Skedded to hold over three weeks. | 


helped steam up trade. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 44-76)— 
| “Mexican Hayride” (U). Last week, 
“Countess Monte Cristo” (U), very 
dim for Xmas session at $6,500. 

Harris (Harris) (2,200: 44-76)— 
“Yellow Sky” (20th). Last week, 
“Return of October” (Col), wasn’t 
too hot at $11,500 in 9 days. 

Penn (Loew’s-UA) (3,300: 44-76) 
—‘‘Words and Music” (M-G). Got a 
lot of extra space in the news- 
papers via Joe Yule, Mickey 
tooney’s father, being here at same 
time in “Finian’s Rainbow.” Last 
weeks, “Hills of Home” (M-G) and 
“Night at Opera” (M-G) (reissue). 
around $13,000. 

Ritz (Loew’s) (800: 44-76)—“The 
Search” (M-G) and “Big City” 
(M-G). Raves for “Search” and big 
getaway credited to strong build- 
up as well as Montgomery Clift’s 
name. Last week, “Hamlet” (U) 
(8th wk), less than $2,500. 

Senator (Harris) (1,750; 44-76)— 
“Yellow Sky” (20th). Over week- 
end day and dating with Harris. 
Then “Canyon Passage” (U) and 
“Frontier Gal’ (U) came in. Last 
week, “Phantom of Opera” (U) and 
“Ali Baba” (U) (reissues), $4,500 in 


9 days. 
Stanley (WB) (3,800; 44-76)— 
“One Sunday Afternoon” (WB). 


This was originally supposed to be 
Xmas_ Week attraction but got 
pushed back a week. “Every Girl 
Should Be Married” (RKO), best 
here in long time and way over ex- 
pectancy at great $22,000. 

| Warner (WB) (2,000: 44-76~— 
,“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
(RKO) (m.o.).- Closed strong at 
Stanley and opened same way here, 
and may stay for a while. Last 
week, “Christopher Blake” (WB) 
and “Unknown Island” (FC), not 
too hot at $6,000. 


Odeon (Rank) (2,390; 35-$1.20)— 


“Miranda” (EL) (2d wk). Lusty 
$16,000 for tee-off session. 
Shea’s (FP) (2,386; 36-66) 


“When -Baby Smiles” (20th) (2d 
wk). Hit hefty $13,000 in opener. 


Tivoli (FP) (1,431; 36-66)— ‘“Re- 


turn of October’ (Col). Tepid 
$5,000. 
Uptown (Loew) (2,743: 36-66)— 


“You Gotta Stay Happy” (U), Fine 
$14,000. 

Victoria (FP) (1,260; 36-60)— 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips’? (M-G) (re- 
issue). Near capacity $6,200 and is 
hoiding over. 





‘Eyes’ Bright $10,000 
Tops New Mont’! Pix 


; Montreal. 
General pickup of biz is being 
noted in all deluxers after holiday 


lull. Best newcomer last week was_ 


“Night Has Thousand Eyes.” All 
firstrun houses carried special New 
Year’s Eve shows but local regula- 
tions banned vaudeville of any 
type with pix. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Loew’s (C.T.) (2,855; 40-65) 
—*Loves of Carmen” (Col) (2d wk). 
Hot $15,000. 

Capitol (C.T.) (2,412; 34-60) —“No 
Minor Vices” (M-G). Stead $11,000. 

Palace (C.T.) (2,625: 34-60) 
“Melody Time” (RKO). Okay 
$11,000. 

Princess (C.T.) (2,131: 34-60) — 
“Night Has Thousand Eyes” (Par), 
Strong $10,000. 

‘Imperial (C.T.) (1,839; 26-45)— 
“Isn't It Romantic” (Par) and 
“Dynamite” (Col). Solid $5,500. 

Orpheum (C.T.) (1,040: 34-60)— 


“Texas, Brooklyn” (UA) and 
‘“Urubu” (UA) (2d wk). Good 


| $4,000. 


Buffalo. 
Usual bright New Year's week is 
‘in prospect here, with “The Pale- 
\face” starting out like the sock 
‘leader at Great Lakes. “Words and 


— |Music” also teed off strongly at 


‘the Buffalo. “Hamlet” is continu- 
‘ing its original fancy pace after 
great opening week at Teck. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Buffalo (Shea) (3,500; 40-70)— 
“Words and Music’ (M-G). Last 
week, “Kissing Bandit” (M-G) and 


“Jungle Patrol” (20th), mild- 
$11,000. 

Great Lakes (Shea) (3,400; 40-70) 
—‘Paleface” (Par). Last week, 
“Wonderful Urge” (20th), thin 
/ $10,000. . 
| Hipp (Shea) (2,100; 40-70\— 
“Wonderful Urge” (20th) (m.0o.). 


‘Last week, “In Navy” (U) and “Who 
Done It” (U) (reissues), nice $8,000. 
| Teck (Shea) (1,400; $1.20-$2.40) 
—‘Hamlet” (U) (2d wk). Holding 
well. Last week, fancy $9,000. 

Lafayette (Basil) (3,000; 40-70)— 
“Gotta Stay Happy” (U) and “End 
of River” (Indie). Last we2k, “Gal- 
lant Blade” (Col) and “Best Man 
Wins” (Col), not sharp at $12,000. 
Century (20th Cent.) (3,000; 40- 
'70)—“Every Girl Should Be 
/Married” (RKO) and: “Bodyguard 
(RKO). Last week, “Blood on 
‘Moon” (RKO) and “Palooka 11 
Winner Take All” (Mono) (6 days), 
fat $12,000. 





New Atlanta, N. C., Drive-Ins 

Atlanta. 
New theatres under construction 
here and Greensboro, North Caro- 
‘lina, by Dixie Drive-In Theatres 
are nearing completion M00 
drive-ins will accommodate ) 
cars, Dixie operates such open-air 
houses in Greensboro and Char 
lotte, N. C.; Augusta, Atlanta 
Macon and Savannah, Ga. by 
‘Orlando and Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Heavy Snow, Rain Hurts Chi Albeit 


Hope-Torme-De Wolfe Wham $76,000; 
‘Shoes’ Big 166, ‘River’ at Flood 3G 


, Chicago. +4— 


Chi boxoffice got caught in 
heavy snow storm and rains which 
swept city over the weekend and 
early in the week. 
vaude houses hit lush grosses and 


most houses were benefited by 
overfiow from these two, the 
Oriental and Chicago. Chicago, 


under impetus of terrific exploita- 
tion by house flack, garnered the 
year’s highest gross with $76,000 
for “Paleface” and Billy De Wolfe 
and Mel Torme topping stageshow 
on first week. Oriental hit great 
$59,000 with “Three Musketeers” 
and Three Suns opening session. 

“Red River at the Woods rolled 
up a colossal $39,000 opening 
round. “June Bride” at the State- 
Lake did healthy $22.000 opener. 
“Red Shoes” teed off at Selwyn 
with socko $16,000, and is hold- 
ing. 

In the holdover section, bright- 
est was the second week of “Every 
Girl Should Marry” at the Palace 
which took home $17,000. “Ham- 
let” at the Apollo, in fifth week, 
was nifty $14,000. “Snake Pit” at 
the Garrick, in seventh stanza, did 
bright $15,000. 

Rialto and Surf, both off the 
Randolph Street beat, weire hit by 
the storms. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Apollo (B&K) (1,400; 1.20-2.40) 
—“‘Hamlet” (U) (6th wk). Crabbed 
neat $14,000 in fifth session. 


Chicago (B&K) (3,900; 50-98)— 
“Paleface” (Par) with stageshow 


headed by Billy DeWolfe and Mel 
Torme (2d wk). Holding well after 
sensational $76,000 for Bob Hope 
comedy in first week, over hopes. 

Garrick (B&K) (900; 50-98)— 
“Snake Pit” (20th) (8th wk.). Nifty 
$15,000 for seventh week. 

Grand (RKO) (1,500; 50-98) — 
“Freaks” (M-G) (reissue) (3d wk.). 
Bright $12,000 for second round. 

Oriental (Essaness) (3,400; 50- 
98)\—‘‘Three Musketeers” (M-G) 
plus Three Suns p.a. (2d wk). Socko 
$59,000 for opener. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 50-98)— 
“Every Girl Should Marry” (RKO) 
(2d wk). Trim $17,000. 

Rialto (Indie) (1,700; 50-98)— 
“Phantom of Opera” (U) and “Ali 
Baba 40 Thieves” (U) (reissues). 
Fair $7,800 for first week. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 50-98)— 
“Night at Opera” and “San Fran- 
cisco” (M-G) (reissues) 
Okay $12,500 after fast $16,000 in 
first. 

Selwyn (Shubert) (1,000; 1.20- 
2.40)—‘‘Red Shoes” (EL) (2d wk). 
Hit socko $16,000 in first week 
ending Dec. 31. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2,700; 50-98) 
—‘June Bride’ (WB) (2d wk). Trim 
$22,000 for first session. 

Surf (Indie) (650; 85)—‘‘This Is 
New York” (UA) (6th wk) Okay 
$5,000 for fifth week. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 50- 
98)—‘‘Man from Colorado” (Col) 
(2d wk). Crisp $22,000 for open- 
ing round. 

Woods (Essaness) (1,073; 98)— 
“Red River’ (UA) (2d wk). Huge 
$39,000 for initial week. 

World (Indie) (587; 80)—‘Lost 
One” (Col) (8th wk). Not too bad 
$3,500 for 7th week. 


INDPLS. ON UPBEAT; 





‘HILLS’ $13,000 TOPS 


Indianapolis. 

Firstrun biz has recovered from 
pre-holiday slump of Christmas 
week, but didn’t get much above 
average anywhere partly because 
of weekend cold wave. Nothing 
held although “Mexican Hayride” 
moved from Indiana to Keith’s for 
second stanza. “Danger in Hills’’- 
“Gallant Blade” combo, playing to 
yeast kid trade at Loew’s, led 
own. 


Estimates for Last Week 

Circle (Gamble-Dolle) (2,800; 44- 
65)—"‘Blood On Moon” (RKO). Oke 
$11,000. 

Indiana (Ganble-Dolle) 
44-65)—‘‘Mexican Hayride” 
Fair $11,500. 

Keith’s (G-D) (1,300; 44-65) — 
“One Brick Higher” (Indie). Thin 


(3,300; 


$2,600 on documentary made at | 


Purdue University with student 
cast. 

Loew's (Loew’s) (2,450; 44-65)— 
“Danger In Hills” (M-G) and “Gal- 
lant Blade” (Col). Nice $13,000. 

Lyric (G-D) (1,600; 44-65) — 
“Plunderers” (Rep) and “Rose of 
Yukon” (Rep). Mild $5,500. 


However, two. 


(2d wk). 


(U). | 





K.C. Biz Back in Stride; 
_ Married’ Opens Smash, 
Hope Holds Up Nicely 


Kansas City. 

Grosses are back in regular 
stride, fairly well recovered from 
the pre-Christmas slump. Town 
has roster of ace pix, too, getting 
some better money, especially since 
the New Year’s Eve extra shows 
boost the take this session. “‘Words 
and Music.” at the Midland, opened 
Friday (31). “Every Girl Should Be 
Married,” at the Orpheum, started 
great last Wednesday (29). ‘Pale- 
face,” in second week at Para- 
looks unusually good after smash 
opener. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Esquire (Fox Midwest) (820; 45- 
65)—“‘Rose Washington -Square” 
(20th) and “Runaway Daughter” 
(SG) (reissues) opened Thursday 
(30). Last week, ‘Return of Wild- 
fire’ (SG) and “Jungle Goddess” 
(SG), slow $2,500. 

Kimo (Dickinson) (550; 45-65)— 
“Eternal Return” (indie) French 
language film opened Saturday (1). 
Last week, ‘“‘Fantasia’” (RKO) (re- 
issue). Playing house for third time 
hit merry $2,300. 

Midjand (Loew’s) (3,500; 45-65)— 
“Words and Music” (M-G) and 
“Leather Gloves” (Col). Opened 
Friday (31). Last week. “Danger 
in Hills” (M-G) (“Hills of Home’’) 
and “Black Arrow” (Col). Average 
$12,000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (1.900; 45-65) 
“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
(RKO) and~“Indian Agent” (RKO). 
Off to a great start Wednesday 
(29). Last week, ‘‘Last Days of 
Pompeii” (RKO) and “She” (RKO) 
(reissues), unusual billing for 
Christmas week but did well at 
$9,000. 

Paramount (Par) (1,900; 45-65)— 
“Paleface” (Par) (2d wk). Not far 
off from first week pace. 
week, great $20,000 for Bob Hope 
comedy. 

Roxy (Durwood) 
“Panhandle” (Mono) and’ “Sixteen 
Fathoms” (Mono). 
day (1). Last week, “Live a Little” 
(EL) and “Adventures Gallant 
Bess” (EL), mild $4,000. 

Tower-U ptown-Fairway (Fox 
Midwest) (2,100, 2,043, 700; 45-65) 
—‘‘Yellow Sky” (20th). Opened Fri- 
day (31). Last week, “Mexican Hay- 
ride” (U), light $11,000 in 9 days. 


L’ville Sees ‘49 


~ OK; Hayride’ 126 








| Louisville. 

| Prospects for business on the 
main stem is good for 1949. Cur- 
rently, pace is healthy but not stu- 
pendous. ‘Rogues’ Regiment” at 
Mary Anderson and ‘Mexican Hay- 
ride” at Rialto made best showings 
last week. 

| Estimates for Last Week 


| (Fourth Avenue) (1,200: 


| Brown 


Fat Holiday Fare Lifts 
Cincy; ‘Words’ Out In 





Last | 


(900; 45-65)— | 


Opened Satur- | 


Front, ‘Married’ Torrid 


Cincinnati. 
Major stands are offering an 
assortment of strong holiday fare 
and biz generally is setting a hot 
pace. 


| Albee is heading for colossal week 
| with “Blondie’s Secret” and a solid 
/ bill topped by Jack Carson and 
| Marion Hutton. “Every Girl Should 
Be Married” is a fast-stepping first- 
run. Holdovers in the main are 
stoutish. 
Estimates for Last Weck 

Albee (RKO) (3,100; 64-94) — 
“Blondie’s Secret” (Col) plus Jack 
Carson, Marion Hutton, others, on 
stage. Looks headed for colossal 
week, spiked by sellout of New 
Year’s Eve performance on reserv- 
ed seat $1.25-1.99 scale. Last week. 
“Untamed Breed” (Col) with Peter 
Lorre, Allen Jenkins, others, on 
stage, moderate $20,000. 

Capito! (RKO) (2,000; 
“Paleface” (Par) (2d wk). Holding 
strong after sensational $21,500, 
over hopes, for near house record 
at regular scale. 

Grand (RKO) (1,400; 55-75) — 
“Words and Music” (M-G). Setting 
town’s pic pace in sizzling tempo. 
Holds. Last weck, “Last Days Pom- 
peii’” (RKO) and “She” (RKO) 
(reissues), six days, wham $11,500. 

Guild (Indie) (278; $1.20-2.40)— 


55-75) — 


“Hamlet” (U) (2d wk). Near-ca- 
pacity trade. Last week, hotsy 
$8,500. 


Keith’s (City Inv.) (1.542; 55-75) 
—‘‘Mexican Hayride’ (U) (2d wk). 
Continuing rollicking stride. Last 
week, good $8,500. 

Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 55-75) — 
“Last Days Pompeii’ (RKO) and 
“She” (RKO) (reissues) (m.o.). 
Looks hefty. Last weck, “Jungle 
Jim” (Col) (m.o.), moderate $4,500. 

Palace (RKO) (2,600: 55-75) — 
“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
(RKO). Off to great start. Last 
week, “Rogues’ Regiment” (UV), 
sturdy $13,000. 

Shubert (RKO) (2,100; 55-75) — 
‘Rogues’ Regiment” (U) (m.o.). In 
fairish stride. Last week, “Gallant 
| Blade” (Col) (m.o.), so-so $4,500. 


Frisco Climbs Up: 





‘Pit Big Starter 


| San Francisco. 

Clearing weather and upped 
holiday scales helped _ brighten 
Market Street firstruns over the 
i weekend. “Snake Pit” started out 
at the Fox in sock fashion. ““Rogues’ 
| Regiment” at Orpheum also teed 
off big. ‘“‘The Paleface” is top 
holdover at the Paramount after 
great opening session. 
| Estimates for Last Week 

Golden Gate (RKO) (2.844: 60- 
85)-—‘‘Every Girl Married” (RKO) 
‘and “Indian Agent” (RKO) (2d 
wk). Doing okay. Last week, solid 
: $20,000. 

Fox (FWC) (4.651; 60-95) — 
“Snake Pit” (20th). Opened boff. 
Last week, “Yellow Sky” (20th) and 
“Bungalow 13” (20th), okay $23,500. 

Warfield (FWC) (2,656: 60-85) — 
“Words And Music” (M-G) and 
“Code Scotland Yard” (Rep) (2d 
wk). Holding up nicely. Last week, 
fine $22,500. 

Paramount (Par) (2.646: 60-85)— 
“Paleface” (Par) and “Disaster” 
(Par) (2d wk). Staying up fine. 
Last week, sock $30,000. 

St. Francis (Par) (1,400; 60-85)— 


45-65)—‘Night Has Phousand Eyes” |The Accused” (Par) (2d wk). Still 


\(Par) and “Disaster” (Par). Tabbed 
jnice $5,000 on m.o. from Rialto. 
Kentucky (Switow) (1,200; 30-40) 
—“‘Apartment for Peggy” (20th) 
and “Touch of Venus” (U). Moder- 
ate $3,200. 
Mary Anderson (People’s) (1,000: 


45-65) — ‘Rogues’ Regiment” (U) 
Not too hefty $7,000. 
Rialto (FA) (3,000; 45-65)— 


“Mexican Hayride” (U) and “Ad- 
ventures Gallant Bess” (EL). Catch- 
ing kids out of school holiday week 
but medium $12,000, looks about 
all. 

State (Loew's) (3.000; 45-65)— 
“Danger in Hills” (M-G) and “Gal- 
\lant Blade” (Col). Fairish $11,000. 

Strand (FA) (1,000; 45-65)— 
“Plunderers” (Rep) and “Grand 
|\Canyon Trail” (Rep). Helped by 
school holidays to brisk $7,000. 





Plan South Jersey Drive-In 

Philadelphia. 
A new drive-in has been an- 
nounced for the South Jersey area, 
| by W. W. Smith, president of Park- 
In Theatres, of Gloucester, N. J. 
|Gloucester group will be asso- 
| ciated with the Sablosky film in- 
| terests, of Philadelphia, in the new 
| drive-in to be located on the Del- 

sea Drive in Bridgeton-Vineland. 


strong. Last week, robust $16,000. 

Orpheum (No. Coast) (2,448; 55- 
| 85)—‘*Rogues’ Regiment” (U) and 
“Ladies of Chorus” (Col). Starting 
out robust. Last weck, “Return Of 
October” (Col) and “Blondie’s 
Secret” (Col) (2d wk), thin $9,000. 

United Artists (No. Coast) (1,207: 
55-85!—“‘Best Years” (RKO) (2d 
wk). Continuing well. Last week, 
fast $10,000. 

Stagedoor (Ackerman) (350; $1.20 
to $2.40) (60-85) — “Hamlet” ‘(U) 
(8th wk). Shaping up for another 
great session. Last week, socko 
$11.500. 

Esquire (No. Coast) (955; 55-85) 


|—‘“Return of October” (Col) and 
“Blondie’s Secret” (Col) (m.o.). 
Doing okay. Last week, “Red 


River” (UA) (m.o.), big $4,400 on 
4th week. 

Larkin (Roesner) (400; 65-85)— 
“Woman Hunt” (Indie) (2d wk). 
, First week was pleasing $2,500. 

United Nations (FWC) (1,149: 
60-85) —"“‘Yellow Sky” (20th) and 
“Bungalow 13” (20th) (m.o.). Shapes 
strong. Last week. ‘Fantasia” 
(RKO) (reissue), $2,500. 

State (Par) (2,133; 60-85)—“In- 
ternational Lady” (EL) and “Blood 
/On Sun” (UA) (reissues). Nice go- 
ing. Last week, “Son Of Sheik” 
(Indie) and “Gaslight Follies” 


| (reissues), sturdy $7,500. 


| 
«6 


“Words and Music” shapes | 
| loudest newcomer and the flagship | 


Broadway firstruns, virtuallv al! 
holdover this session, benefitted 
from the usual New Year’s Eve and 
holiday wee vickup for first stanza 
endings in 1949. Main sour note to 
an otherwise bright business pic- 
ture was the three-dav rain t>~* 
turned to snow late Friday (51) 
afternoon. This may have ert seme 
into New Year’s Eve but most man- 
agers felt it was a relief fram the 


contin:ed = rainfall. All houses 
tilted their seales for, New Year’ 
Eve. prices ranging from $2 1% 
$3.60. the latter for the reserved 
loges at the Music Hall. 

While a bit too early at press- 
time, most operators of deluxers 


indicated that the overall total for 
Broadway film houses on New 
Year’s week would compare favor- 
ably with 1947. Still digging out 
from the record Dec. 26 snowstorm 
a year ago, city’s ban on vehicular 


travel hit New Year's trade at 
firstruns so hadly. it will be re- 
called that they experienced the 


slowest Dec. 31 late-show business 
in several ycars. Ban kept thou- 
sands from motoring to N. Y. a year 
ago. 

One of the strongest newcomers 
to wind up its first week before 
Dec. 31 was the Strand, with “Don 
Juan” and Tommy Dorsey heading 
stage bill. Initial stanza hit smash 
$76,000, best at that house in weeks 

“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
with Burt Lancaster and Skitch 
Henderson band also compleied its 


first weck at the Capitol in the 
chips. It went to sock $90,000, 
auite a bit over hopes. Second 


week will get benefit of New Year's 
Eve and the following day, which 
should keep the pace near initial 
round. 

Both the Astor and State had 
winners with their new pix open- 
ing Xmas Day. Former, with ‘En- 
chantment,” went to very big $40,- 
000 while State’s “Force of Evil” 
got a fancy $44,000. 
| Roxy also went over expectations 
with “Wonderful Urge” and‘ Bar- 
bara Ann Scott heading stageshow. 
First week was solid $100,000, 
albeit not up to hopes for a big 
holiday week. 

The real champ for Christmas 
week was the Music Hall with 
“Words and Music” and Xmas 
stage bill. Third week ended Dec. 
29 soared to great $157,000. Judging 
by lines despite heavy downpour 
last Thursday (30) and New Year’s 
business, Hall likely will not drop 
far behind this mark on fourth 


session., 
Another powerhouse is “The 
Paleface” with Benny Goodman 


band onstage at the Paramount. 
It beat initial week’s business by 
$10,000 to land smash $90.000 in 
second frame ended Dec. 28. Third 
week taking in New Year’s should 
be near that. 

“Joan of Are” is soaring this 
week both at the Fulton and Vic- 
toria. Reserved-seat run at former 
likely will hit biggest mark of run 
in third stanza. At the Vic, “Joan” 
rebounded from. pre-holiday in- 
fluence to smash $41,000 in seventh 
frame. “Snake Pit” also soared, 
reaching very strong $34,000 in 
eighth week at Rivoli. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Ambassador (Siritzky) (1,200; 55- 
$1.00)—*“‘Jungle Jim” (Col). Opened 
last Friday (31). In ahead, ‘Dark 
Past” (Col),; did only $6,500 in 
nine days, and jerked. 

Astor (City Inv.) (1,300; 70-$1.50) 
—“Enchantment” (RKO) (2d wk). 
Initial holdover session started 
Saturday (1). First week, including 
New Year’s Eve business went to 
very big $40,000. Proving a terrific 
matinee picture, with New Year’s 
Eve not especially smash. 


Bijou (City Ine.) (589; $1.20- 
$2.40)—“Red Shoes” (EL) (11th 
wk). This stanza opened Friday 


(31). Help from having eight extra 
shows pushed 10th week. ending 
Dec. 30 to great $20,000, a bit over 
hopes; ninth was $15,000. House 
getting $2.40 top for two New 
Year’s Eve shows. 

Capitol (Loew’s) (4.820: 80-$1.50) 
—*Every Girl Should Be Married”’ 
(RKO) with Burt Lancaster, Skitch 
Henderson orch heading stageshow 
(2d wk). First holdover frame 
started Dec. 30, and not far from 
opening week since taking in New 
Year’s Eve. First session ended 
Wednesday (29), with help from 
holiday week crowds for four days, 
soared to $90,000, considerably over 
expectancy. 

Criterion (Loew's) (1,700: 70- 
$1.85) — “Rogues’ Regiment” (U) 
(3d wk). Third stanza opened Jan. 
1. Second week held up very fine 
at $27,000 after $28,000 opener. 


B way Likes Sound of New Year's Biz; 
Married Lancaster Tall, ‘Juan’-T.D. 
Sock, Words Wow 3d, Joan Hot 7th 


G'obe (Brandt) 11.500: 90-$1.50) 
—‘Whiplash” (WB) (2d-final wk). 
First frame ended Friday (31), 
taking in New Year’s Eve, moderate 
©21.000 albeit over hones. Stavs 
rere onlv two weeks. with “Belle 
Stcrr’s Daughter” (20th) opening 
Jan. 8. 

Fv'‘on (City Inv.) (9885: $1.80- 
£$2.40)—“‘Joan of Arc” (RKO) (4th 
wk). Third week ended Monday 
(3) night is reported way up after 
ectting $7,000 in second session 
and $6,500 opening week. Booking 
is for oniy six weeks, with legit 
show replacing. 

Gotham (Brandt) 
—Angel on Amazon” (Rep) (2d 
wk). First round ended Friday (31), 
inclucing New Year’s Eve trade, 
strong $14,000. 

Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 60-$1.25) 
—‘One Sunday Afternoon” (WB) 
(2d-final wk). Second round opened 
Jan. 1. First week mild $20,000. 
“Wake of Red Witch” (Rep) opens 
Jan. 8. 

Patace (RKO) (1,700: 40-95)— 
“Stagecoach” (UA) and “Long Voy- 


(900; 70-$1.20) 


age’’ (UA) (reissues) (2d wk). First 
week concluded Dec. 31 went to 
surprisingly great $22,000, and 


over hopes: even though upped by 
New Ycar’s Eve trade. This combo 
due to stay until “Boy With Green 
Hair” (RKO) opens Jan. 12, renew- 
ing firstrun policy here 

Paramount (Par) (3,664; 55-$1.50) 
—'The Paleface” (Par) with Benny 
Goodman orch, Buddy Lesier top- 
ping stageshow (4th wk). Third 
session ended Tuesday (4) not far 
off from second week's total, get- 
ting en assist from New Year’s Eve 
and Jan. 1 business. Second round 
was great $90,000. 


Park Avenue (U) (583: $1.20- 
$2.40)\—“‘Hamlet” (U) (15th wk). 


Fourteenth week ended last (Tues.) 
night was near previous session. 
Thirteenth round hit smash $19,400, 
best of run thus far while 12th 
week was 515,500, a bit over hopes. 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 
fellers) (5,945; 80-$2.40)—‘Words 
and Music” (M-G) with Christmas 
stageshow (4th wk). Third session 
ended Dec. 29 soared to great 
$157,000, easily best of three weeks 
thus far. House opened at 7:30 in 
morning Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, last week, 
making five stageshows possible. 
Despite this, long lines, even in 
pouring rain, were common at all 
shows. 

Rialto (Mage) -(594; 44-$1.20) — 
“In Navy” (U) and “Pardon 
Sarong” (U) (reissues) (3d wk-2 
days). Current round starts today 
(5) being held to on y two days be- 





cause “Unknown Island” (FC) is 
set to open Jen. 7. First week 
ended Dee. 28 went to smash 


$13,000 while second frame, taking 
in New Year’s Eve was nearly as 


big. 
Rivoli (UAT-Par) (2.092: 60- 
$1.25)—‘‘Snake Pit” (20th) (9th wk). 





Eighth week ended Wednesday (29) 
reflected picture’s stamina by 
climbing up to very strong $34,000 
as compared with $18,000 in sev- 
enth stanza. Continuing. 

Roxy (20th) (5,886; 80-$1.80) — 
“Wonderful Urge’ (20th) plus 
Barbara Ann Scott heading new ice 
show with Ming & Ling, Bob Evans, 
Haro!d Barnes topping stage bill 
(2d wk). Second frame ended last 
Tuesday (4). First week went to 
big $100,000 and over hoves, bene- 
fit of two biggest holiday weekdays 
pushing up total. 

State (Loew’s) (3,450; 80-$1.50)— 
“Force of Evit” (M-G) (2d wk). 
First week ended Dec. 31, taking in 


New Year’s Eve, went to fancy 
$44.000. In for run in view of cur- 
rent business. 


Strand (WB) (2,756;- 76-$1.50)— 
“Don Juan” (WB) with Tommy 
Dorsey orch heading stage bill (2d 
wk). Initial session ended Thurs- 
day (30) soared to smash $76,000, 
one of best here in some time. Cur- 


rent week gets benefit of New 
Year’s Eve trade. 

Victoria (City Inv.) (1.060; 95- 
$2.40)—“Joan of Arc” (RKO) (8th 


wk). Seventh weck ended Dec. 29 
rebounded in greet style to smash 
$41.000 as against $30,000 for sixth. 
Holds on indef. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 60) 
Orpheum. Last week, “Northwest 
Stampede” (EL). fair $7,500. 

Uptown (Par) (1,000; 44-60)— 
“When Baby Smiles” (20th). One 
of first nabe showings. Last week, 
“Johnny Belinda’ (WB), good $4,- 
000. 

World (Mann) (350; 50-85) —“‘The 
Mikado” (U). Last week, ““Moon- 
rise” (Rep), fair $2,300. 
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| Legit’s Four-City Routine 


Continued 








seasons: eight “The Devil” com- 
panies covered the country like the 
dew for two seasons, and there 
were a flock of “Baby Mine,” ° Fair 
and Warmer” and other stage hits 
with two or three attractions—all 
fiying the banner of these keen old 
producers. Henry W. Savage had 
out three “Merry Widows” at one 
time, and the same number pre- 
senting the morality play, “Every- 
woman.” and the comedy “Excuse 
Me.’ 

Booking numerous attractions at 
the present time may be more dif- 
ficult but it can be done. And once 
vou book a hit nowadays, the gross 
is three times as great as it would 
be jn the period mentioned above 

The “Road” is all right and 
healthy, and has plenty of amuse- 
ment money for stage successes if 
the managers will only send them 
out. Send out duplicates of Broad- 
wav successes and it will be but a 
short time until the public will 
again contract the theatre-going 
habit in towns which have been de- 
prived of stage entertainment for 
many years. 

It is true production costs are 
entirely too high and under pres- 
ent booking conditions, with but 
a skimpy list of cities available at 
this writing, managers are properly 
cautious about sending a No. 2 
company on an extended tour of 
the one and_ two-night stands, 
though big money may be made in 
doing so. 

] Beaucoup One-Nighters _ 

If the League of New York The- 
atres and the Actors Equity can 
work together in an_ intelligent 
manner, they should begin their re- 
vival ceremonies by opening up the 
good one-nighters of the country. 
Take the state of Michigan, for in- 


stance, with a lot of good show 
towns. Ann Arbor, Saginaw, Jack- 
son. Kalamazoo, Lansing, Battle 


Creek and Grand Rapids — all 
closed to traveling stage shows. In 
Indiana, Terre Haute, Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, South Bend, ditto. 
Illinois has Springfield, Peoria, 
Bloomington, Rockford and De- 
catur darkened against the stage. 
In Iowa such good towns as Bur- 
lington. Davenport, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Marshalltown and Cedar 
Rapids used to support the stage 
generously, but they have no op- 
portunity to do so now. The state 
of Texas is practically closed to 
traveling attractions, as is North 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 
California can be played and so can 
all the good towns in Montana, and 
Phoenix, Tucson and El Paso. 
want stage shows, but the joker is 
the picture theatres hold the legiti- 
mate franchise in those towns and 
the pictures won’t let a stage show 
in. The League should take vig- 
orous means to have all territory 
opened up for stage attractions. 

As a start, it would be a wise 
thing to ask the United Booking 
Office to cancel the franchises 
held by the motion picture chains. 
These chains play few if any legiti- 
mate offerings and they don’t pay 
the booking office enough to make 
it worthwhile to continue’ the 
policy. Still they are in a position 
to strangle the efforts of the 
League and Equity to revive gen- 
eral interest in the drama. Once 
these towns are thrown open, the 
producer can play auditoriums. 
Nearly all cities have fine audi- 
toriums, built by the W. P. A. 12 
or !4 years ago; they have big 
stages, sufficient dressing rooms, 
height, lines and lights in abun- 
dance, and the majority are kept 
immaculately clean — and best of 
all, have money capacity. 

The League and Equity should 
get busy on this booking angle and 
contact immediately a local or- 
Zanization or party to do the 
spade-work and act as impresario. 
A local tieup is necessary, as it 
moves the theatre up into the cul- 
tural class where it rightfully be- 
longs. All cities are civic-minded 
and stress culture, whether they 
have it or not. 


L_ Fan Local Pride 

The League should send a high 
class representative to contact in- 
fluential people, the Women’s 
Clubs, Junior Leagues, the Lions, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic groups’ should be 
visited and steamed up with en- 
thusiasm and local pride in the 
venture. The local committee can 
arrange theatre parties, out-of- 
town cavalcades, radio hookups 
and other methods of exploitation, 
and any capable press agent has 
the knowledge and the experience 


All. 


to supervise the local effort and 
extend suggestions and help. 

One thing the League must do, 
though, is to assure each and every 
community who agrees to work in 
support of the movement, that 
good shows will be forthoming and 
plenty of them. Each city of 100,- 
000 or more should have a show 
every 10 days or two weeks. With 
the efforts of the local group and 
the publicity the press will give, 


there is small chance of playing 
a losing date, because, as stated 
above, these auditoriums have a 


large capacity and $5,000 to $8,000 


should be the average for a good 
show in a good one-nighter. A 
route should be laid out that 


covers the territory to the Pacific 
Coast. if desired. Round-trip 
tickets. will relieve the transpor- 
tation outlay for this charge can 
be handled on a pro-rata basis. 

The idea of the League is ex- 
cellent and can be accomplished 
successfully with the good-will 
and cooperation of the _ actors, 
stagehands, press agents, musicians 
and other craftsmen of the thea- 
tre. 

Only lack of interest and un- 
willingness of the members to sub- 
scribe generously to this worthy 
cause can destroy the movement 
that promises to restore one of the 
fine arts to its former high pedes- 
tal. The drama is old but it still 
lives! 


yi 


2d Drive-In for Mpls. 
Indie Unit to Cost 1406 


Minneapolis. 
Ted Mann and Charlie Ruben- 
stein, local independent circuit 


owners, start next spring on their 
second Duluth drive-in theatre, a 
600-car drive-in costing $140,000. 
They opened their first in the area 
last summer. At the same time, 
voters passed a zoning ordinance 
which will block a proposed drive- | 
in by the Minnesota Entertainment | 
Enterprises, comprising a group of | 
prominent Twin City indie exhibi- 
tors. 

In the face of opposition from 
North Central Allied which has 
asked the council not to issue any 
new theatre licenses, Mrs. Betty 
Secrest. who formerly operated 
the Princess, nabe house, is still 
seeking a permit in another sec- 
tion of the city. Council refused 
to kill the proposed project in con- 
currence with a majority license 
committee report. 

Trial has been set in district | 
court of the mandamus - suit 
brought by the Paul Mans group 
of indies, to compel issuance of a 
new theatre license in Rose, Twin 
City suburb. A license was issued 
there to Minnesota Amus. Co. | 





1,000-Car Cal. Drive-In 
Whittier, Cal. 
New drive-in, to accommodate 
1,000 cars, being built here by 
Pacific Drive-In Theatres in asso- 
ciation with Frank and Fritzie 
Fishman. It will cost $300,000. 


| 


| 




















though later Marie Corelli became 
her favorite novelist. Chesterfield 
sat in the Lords; was a high-rank- 
ing diplomat and his ‘Letters’ 


adorn the shelves of the cultured. | 


Macaulay authored ‘‘The Lays of 
Ancient Rome” and “The History 
of England.” Who hasn’t aston- 
ished his loving parents when re- 
citing “‘Horatius”? Art carries the 
compulsion to serve the oppressed. 
Macauley M. P. denounced the ra- 
pacities of Warren Hastings and 
championed the restoration of civil 
and religious rights to Catholics 
and Jews. 

“Genius, I name thee Goethe,” 
wrote Carlyle of the author of 
“Faust,” “The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther.”’ ete.; also stage director of 
the Weimar theatre; poet, natural- 
ist and scientist and member of the 
Imperial Chamber of the German 
Empire. 

Paderewski served a& president 
of Poland. Mr. Babbitt has pos- 
sibly heard that name mentioned 
casually at some church musicale. 

Machiavelli, the Italian, besides 
his comedy ‘‘La Mandragola,” wrote 
many books. From his statesman- 
like connivings came “The Prince,” 
the greatest book on political strat- 
egy in the world, whether you ap- 
prove of it or not. Benedetto 
Croce, philosopher of Aesthetics 
and cultured author, was a Sena- 
tor and Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Richelieu, playwright and au- 
thor, administrator, navy builder, 
military genius, was one of France’s 
most eminent Cardinal-statesmen. 
J. J. Jusserand wrote of the the- 
tre, Shakespeare and other sub- 
jects; was ambassador to. the 
United States and a political leader 
of first rank. 

More Writer-Statesmen | 

The ancient Irish kings were 
poets, and bards were their com- 
panions. Richard“Brinsley Sheri- 
dan (dramatist from Dublin), con- 
tributed “The School for Scandal” 
and “The Rivals’; was a brilliant 
orator and wit, conspicuous in the 
Parliament at the trial of Hastings. 
It was but natural that Douglas 
Hyde and William Butler Yeats. 
dramatists and poets, should serve 
respectively as President of Eire 
and member of the Dail Eireann. 

Our country had Benjamin 
Franklin of “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack” and “Autobiography” 
fame. He experimented with light- 
ning, invented a stove, had the 
Streets of Philadelphia lighted and 
paved, invented musical glasses 
and wrote feelingly about music. 
He walked among giants; a consum- 
mate politician who knew when 
not to taik. His protege was 
Thomas Jefferson, violinist, singer, 
naturalist, maker of nails, archi- 
tect and essayist. 


ence” falls on Mr. Babbitt’s sur- 
prised ears and begs for interpre- 
tation. He founded the University 


‘of Virginia and is rated a great 


= Continued from page 3 


— heading a third party which might 


Every Fourth of | 
July his “Declaration of Independ- | 
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Politics and the Artist | 








president, with a contempt for | 
“practical’”’ politics. 

Poetry and a book on religion | 
(destroyed by a pious friend), | 
marked the beginning of Abraham | 
Lincoln’s literary career, culminat- | 
ing in the “Gettysburg Speech,” a | 
classic in the world’s universities 
even if Mr. Babbitt and certain | 
editors consigned it to oblivion | 
along with its politically inept au- | 
thor. 

Henry George’s “Progress and | 
Poverty” is cherished by the intel- | 
ligent. It made a profound 


pression on young George Bernard | 
Twice candidate for mayor | from Frank Seltzer, one from Mar- | this isn’t definite. 


Shaw. 
of New York, Henry George’s re- 
ligion was government with ‘Thou 


Shalt Not Steal’ in its code, his 
slogan being “I am for men.” 
. Surely these Americans would 


support Woodrow Wilson’s idea: A | 


man’s labor is not a thing to barter 
or sell, but an integral part of his 
life.” Mr. Babbitt would sniff at 
their combined wealth. Wilson be- 
came governor of New Jersey and 
President of the United States af- 
ter writing “The History of the 
American People” and striving to 
democratize Princeton University. 
His soaring idealism terrified the 
earthbound. Field Marshall Jan 
Christian Smuts declared: ‘“‘Wilson 
did not fail at Versailles; Human- 
ity failed.” 

| Actors Make Politicians | 


Now for actors. George Alex- 
ander of the London County Coun- 
cil was knighted for his services. | 
Our Congress had Nathaniel P. 
Banks, ex-Governor of Massachu- 
setts, who tried for nomination of 
the convention that chose Lincoln. 
He persuaded Fremont against 


easily have doomed Lincoln’s sec- 
ond election. Of the party in 
power, he precipitated the expo- 
sure of the corrupt Grant adminis- 
tration and unseated dictator Jay 
Cooke. George H. Crisp was 
Speaker of the House; Julius Kahn, 
member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, World War I 
On the distaff side were Congress- 











round figure for studio employees 
reportedly was 30,000. 

Total on the payrolls in Septem- 
ber this year was 74.3% of that 
figure, compared with 93.5% in 
1947. A few sample months from 
the Department’s chart illustrate 
the drop and indicate what’s in 
store: 


1947 1948 
% % 
ey eee 97.8 Tis 
CO | re eee 101.1 79.3 
BE Ss aici os alec 101.6 83.3 
OO rr 95.0 69.8 
September 93.5 74.3 
MG’s 12 Classics 


A dozen of Metro’s 1949 starters 
will be in color. Another 12 will 
be culled from the classics. Three 
will. be filmed outside the U. S. 
Lineup consists of “The 
Saga,” “Madame Bovary,” “Grey- 
friar’s Bobby,” “Intruder in the 
Dust,” “Storm Over Vienna,” “Any 
Number Can Play,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “East Side, West Side,” 
“Young Bess,” “The Chosen,” “Bat- 
tleground,” “Black Hand,” “Scene 
of the Crime,” “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” “In the Good Old Summer- 
time,” “Three Little Words,” ‘“Mid- 
night Kiss,” “It’s a Date,” “Duchess 
of Idaho,” “The  Conspirator,” 
“Quo Vadis?” and “Viva Zapata.” 

Paramount hasn’t popped with 
its complete lineup yet but will 
make at least as many as last year 
—21, including four from Pine- 
Thomas. Studio has five inked for 
January starts: “After Midnight,” 
“Red Hot and Blue,” ‘Sunset 
Boulevard,” “Dear Wife” and 
“Broadway Bill.” 

It looks like at least 
Warners for the new year. Com- 
pany made 29 in ’48, including 
product from the Saul Elkins unit, 
which started grinding ’em out in 
March. Elkins’ medium budgeters 
totaled seven, and it’s expected 


Forsyte 


35 from 


he’ll produce at least 10 during 


the upcoming 12 months to bolster 
studio output. 

There’ll be another 30 from 20th- 
Fox—24 on the lot and six abroad. 
That will be two more from home 


base than the °48 crop. Firm is 
expected to cut output from its 
im-| indie producers, which in 1948 


involved six from Sol Wurtzel, two 


|cel Hellman, three from Edward 
Small, two from Sam Baerwitz and 
|one from Nat Holt. 

| Those “formative planning 
stages” heralded at RKO are said 
to indicate a repeat of 1948’s 24. 
Program includes “I Married a 
Communist,” “Operation Malaya” 
and “Jet Pilot.”’ Studio chief How- 
ard Hughes has made a five-picture 
deal with Cary Grant, one of which 
will be made in ’49, plus a dis- 
tribution deal on “The Green 
Promise” with fellow Texan Glenn 
McCarthy. 

In addition, Argosy (John Ford 
and Merian C. Cooper) is planning 
three, two of which will probably 
be released by RKO. Trio con- 
sists of “The Quiet Man,” “The 
Family” and “Uncle Mike Meets 
Murder.” This last year Argosy 
made “Fort Apache,” “Mr. Joseph 
Young of Africa” and “She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon” for RKO and 
“Three Godfathers” for Metro. 


[__ Geldwyn’s Duo 


Samuel Goldwyn, whose last year 
output for RKO consisted of “A 
Song Is Born” and “Enchantment,” 
has another pair coming up — 


Latter may be Clare Booth Luce’s 
“Their Wedding Night,” Mackin- 
lay Kantor’s yarn about a New 
York cop, or Walter Reisch’s “The 
Awakening.” 

There'll be at least two for RKO 
from Walt Disney—‘So Dear to 
My Heart,” early this year, and 





women Izetta Jewell, Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas and Claire Boothe | 
Luce. All these actors spoke good 
English and were in nobody’s pay. 

Our recent election had for can- 
didates a pianist, a baritone soloist 
and a Vice-Presidential candidate 
who had starred in a hillbilly show. 

Should the artist go into politics? 
As Clemenceau (schoolteacher, 
physician, playwright, novelist, es- 
Sayist, statesman), remarked to/| 
Paderewski: “You were a_ great 
pianist; now you're president. My 
goodness, how you’ve come down in 
the world!” 





500-Car Drive-In at Olean 


= 10m Buffalo. 

Empire State Drive -in Theatre 
Corp. of Buffalo is building a 500- 
car outdoor theatre at Olean to 
cost $150,000. 





“Two Fabulous Characters,” in the 
fall. Bing Crosby narrates “The 
Headless Forseman” sequence in 
the latter. The other half will be 


_devoted to “The Wind in the Wil- 


” 


lows.” Disney is also aiming for 


a December, ’49, release for “Cin-| 


derella,” now in work. Latter is his 
first all-cartoon feature since 
“Bambi,” before the war. In addi- 
tion to his regular slate of 18 short 
cartoons, Disney is inaugurating a 
“True Life Adventure” series, first 
being “Seal Island” and second 
“Adventures with Nature.” They 
are described as “short features,” 
in Technicolor, running 30 minutes 
each. 

~ Columbia will turn out at least 
50, compared with 1948’s 54. This 
includes four serials, three Gene 
Autry gallopers and eight Charles 
Starrett westerns. Top-budgeters 


“Roseanna McCoy” and one more. | 








See 1949 Production Hypo 
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will include “Born Yesterday,” “Aj 
the King’s Men,” “Lona Hanson” 
“Anna Lucasta,” “Tokyo Joe” 
“Sirocco,” “Miss Grant Takes Rich. 
mond” and ‘My Next Husband’ 
‘all in the $1,500,000 class. 
| Republic’s 54, with an over-all 
‘budget of $22,000,000, is an in. 
crease of 14 over 1948. Company 
will increase its medium-budget- 
ers, running about $400,000 each, 
/with 20 on tap compared with 
1948’s 12. It’s status quo for the 
lot’s oaters, which will be com- 
prised of four Roy Rogers starrers, 
six Allan “Rocky” Lanes, and six 
Monte Hales. 

Eagle Lion has 20 on tap, com- 
pared with 11 of its own during the 


| 


last 12 months. Eighteen indies 
were released, in addition EL’s 


own 11—plus six Edward Small re- 


issues and a dozen from J. Arthur 
Rank. There’ll be 12 more from 
Rank, and there are four more 


documentaries coming up, on the 
order of “T-Men,” “Canon City,” 
“Raw Deal” and “He Walked By 
Night.” Budgets will run from 
$400,000 to around $1,000,000. 
Universal will repeat with 24 and 
the same number from Rank as 
last year. This lot will go in more 
for comedies and exploitation pic- 
tures (on the order of “The Life 
of Riley” and “Abbott & Costello 
Meet Frankenstein”) than it did 


for pictures like “Another Part of 
the Forest,” “All My Sons” and 
“A Woman’s Vengeance” — all 


hailed by the critics but drubbed 
at the b.o. 

Tightening up like other studios, 
U’s budgets will be lower, on the 
whole, although some pretty hefty 
outlays will be made on “Come 
Be My Love,” Robert Montgomery 
starrer, and the Technicolor 
“Bloomer Girl,” “Bagdad,” “The 
| Western Story,” “Sienna,” “Toma- 
hawk” and “Streets of Cairo.” 
| Indies’ Output Up | 

Allied Artists-Monogram’s agen- 
da stacks up as 61, compared with 
47 in 48. There are 11 AA’s inked 
for lensing, with budgets running 
from $400,000 to $1,300,000. Hal 
Roach, who has lowered his rental 
rates in a bid for other indies and 
tele producers, may make two of 
his scheduled six for Metro, but 


Screen Guild Productions, which 
made 17 in its first year, is map- 
ping 30 of the short-budgeters for 
|’49. David O. Selznick, whose lone 
| 1948 contribution was “Portrait of 
Jennie,” has one planned — “A 
Doll’s House.” 

United Artists will repeat with 
24, according to production over- 
seer George Bagnall.~ First four 
|are Benedict Bogeaus’ “The 
Crooked Way,” which started Dec 1 
/at General Service; Screen Plays’ 
“Champion”; Edward and William 
Nassour’s “Africa Screams,” Ab- 
bott & Costello starrer that teed 
off Nov. 10 at Nassour Studio; and 
|W. R. Frank’s “The Great Dan 
|Patch,” which rolled Nov. 22 at 
| General Service. 

Also on the slate for UA are 

Edward Small’s, “The Life of 
Valentino,” starting after all these 
years in April, with Virginia Van 
Upp writing and producing; and a 
January starter apiece from James 
Nasser and Harry Popkin. Others 
lining up one or more apiece are 
Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers, 
Jules Levey, Sam Bischoff, Charlie 
Chaplin, Hunt Stromberg and 
! Charles Rogers. 
‘ture starring Clyde Beatty set to 
follow “Africa,” and their new lot 
|is tenanted by such indies as Pine- 
Thomas, Philip Krasne, Gene Ray- 
mond, W. Lee Wilder, Trinity 
‘Films and Jack Benny’s Amuse- 
ment Enterprises. 


NASSOUR STUDIOS START 
- YEAR WITH HEFTY SKED 


Hollywood. 

| Nassour Studios are getting off 
‘to a good start in 1949 with four 
_companies definitely slated to shoot 
‘in January, making it the busiest 
rental lot in town. There may also 
‘be a fifth starter. In addition, 
studio has four rental deals lined 
up for February and two more for 
| March. 

| January starters are W. Lee 
| Wilder’s “By Hook or By Crook, 
_Matty Kemp’s and Gene Raymond's 
second Masque Production, as yé 
‘untitled; a feature from Protestant 





Film Commission; and an undis- 
| closed film 
| be signed this week. 


for which contracts wt 





The Nassours have a circus pic- , 
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JUST CONCLUDED A PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
TOUR OF THE NATION’S LEADING THEATRES 


VARIETY: WINCHELL: 
“MISS McDONALD, WHO’S ‘A “Not all of Marie McDonald’s 
LOOKER, IS BOXOFFICE.” charms are poured into a gown, ° 
ABEL She does a good job at song de- 


livery at the Roxy, too.” 


Looking Forward to Recording 


with Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 





y FOR PICTURES RADIO AND PERSONAL APPEARANCES 
| > FAMOUS ARTISTS WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


from its friend on the Hollywood Range 


CHARLES STARRETT 


COLUMBIA STUDIOS 


LEWIS ALLEN 


DIRECTOR 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


"Sealed Verdict’ 
“Chicago Deadline’ | 
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Currently Starring in 


‘Where’s Charley?’ 
St. James Theatre 
New York 
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Season’s Greetings 
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MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
OPERATING MANAGERS 
AND ASSISTANT 


MANAGERS GUILD 
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2 | 
“Man Eaters of Kumaon” : 
“The End of the River” ; 
“Song of India’ i 
P.O. BOX NO. 183 ® STATION N 
Management: ; 
Edward Sherman Agency Beverly Hills, Cal. NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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Season’s Greetings 
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HORNE 





CONCERT TOUR 
CLUBS 

MGM PICTURES 
MGM RECORDINGS 



































VERMILYEA 


“SORRY WRONG NUMBER” 
“MIRACLE OF THE BELLS” 
“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” 


Management: 


JANE BRODER 
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GEORGE JESSEL 


“WHEN MY BABY SMILES AT ME” 








20TH CENTURY-FOX 
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“AFRICA SCREAMS” | 


A NASSOUR STUDIOS PRODUCTION 


FOR 


UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE 
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Happy NEW YEAR 
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BUTTERFIELD THEATRES 
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Eddie Buzzell 
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GREETINGS . | 

. to ZARIETY | | 

: from CANADA! | 
ongratulations! | | 





AJ BALABAN || | 
"| ane —, FAMOUS PLAYERS 


ROXY THEATRE CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 


NEW YORK CITY | | sietion 
| 350 THEATRES IN 








CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
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SOON TO COME 


JOLSON SINGS AGAIN 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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KRAFT MUSIC HALL 


THURSDAY EVENINGS | 
NBC 
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IT IS BETTER TO GIVE THAN RECEIVE 


GIVE TO 


The ‘“‘Heart”’ 


and 


The “Cancer” Fund’ 





Fund’ 















































IRVING CUMMINGS. Jr. 


Produced 


“IT’S ONLY MONEY” 








STARRING 


FRANK JANE GROUCHO 
SINATRA RUSSELL MARX 


Soon to Be Released by 


RKO-RADIO PICTURES 
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ROY ROWLAND 





In Preparation 


“SCENE OF THE CRIME” || | 
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PINE-THOM 


announce 


A NEW DEPARTURE. IN 


PRODUCTION POLICY 


Encouraged by the solid exhibitor support given our 
limited budget pictures during the past eight years, we 
turned to the big picture market for the first time with 


“ALBUQUERQUE.” 


Based on a famed best-seller, cast with four front-line 
western stars and photographed in Cinecolor, “ALBU- 
QUERQUE” received top playing time and the box-office 


results were most gratifying. 


Henceforth, we will devote our efforts exclusively to 
the production of three important top-budget attractions 


annually.* 


William H. Pine-William C. Thomas 


Completed In Production 


“EL PASO” “MANHANDLED” 


Starring 
JOHN PAYNE eee 
GAIL RUSSELL 
STERLING HAYDEN DOROTHY LAMOUR 
GEORGE “GABBY” HAYES DAN DURYEA 


In Cinecolor STERLING HAYDEN 


- 


Preparing 


“CAPTAIN CHINA” 


— 
EET Ms. 
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CLAUD E BINYON 
: TO DIRECT | 
ONE © ONE 
For 20th Century-Fox For Universal-International 









































EDMUND GWENN | 


CURRENT RELEASES 


“HILLS OF HOME” - M.G.M. 
“APARTMENT FOR PEGGY” - FOX 


d “MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET” - FOX 
CURRENT ASSIGNMENT | 
“HIGHLAND LASSIE” —M.G.M. | | 
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LEO MCCAREY | 


| RAINBOW PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


RITA HAYWORTH | 


Exclusively Management | t 
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BECKWORTH PRODUCTIONS WM. MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 
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FRED KOHLMAR. 

PRODUCER 
20TH CENTURY-FOX 

| 
GREETINGS 
| | 





ASTOR, VICTORIA and BIJOU THEATRES | | | 
NEW YORK i 
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Congratulations 
VARIETY 
and All the Muggs 
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On Your 43rd Anniversary | 
| | REUR RO EL | | 
AGENCY 
Beverly Hills Office 
CHARLES K. FELDMAN | 
JACK GORDEAN | 
| NED MARIN iy 
4 A. L. ROCKETT i 
WILLIAM B. DOVER i 
| FELIX FERRY rf 
7 MILT GROSSMAN 11 
i SAMUEL P. NORTON 7 Hi 
: MILTON E. PICKMAN ij 
NED BROWN a 
GRACE DOBISH ay 
MORTIE GUTERMAN | 
THOMAS GREENHOW M 
THOMAS GRIES i] 
SID EDELSTEIN HE 
ALAIN BERNHEIM vat 
bie: 
New York Office iv 
‘i? 
CHARLES H. ABRAMSON ie 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS — 


JOHN GARFIELD 























Season's Greetings 





LLOYD BACON 






































HOLIDAY. GREETINGS FROM | 
B.. a CHICAGO'S 
. | First and Most . i 
| THEATRES RIALTO BEAUTIFUL | 


87th and Cicero Ave. THEATRE DRIVE-IN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS State and Van Buren TH FATRE 























WORLD’S LARGEST CHICAGO ) 
DRIVE-IN Waukegan and Golf Rds. 
THEATRES CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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WITH THE BEST WISHES OF 


ALFRED NEWMAN 








GENERAL MUSIC DIRECTOR 


20TH CENTURY-FOX STUDIOS 














CONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY 
SAMUEL G. ENGEL 


| PRODUCER 


























20TH CENTURY-FOX 

















Season's Greetings 





Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 
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BEST WISHES TO 


VARIETY 











ARTHUR FREED 


M.G.M. 




















Greetings 





CHESTER ERSKINE | 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 4 
































RADIO CITY //)) MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation | ! Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 





An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 





John M. Stahl 


“FOXES OF HARROW” 
“WALLS OF JERICHO” 























20th CENTURY-FOX 



































Greetings 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY 


NICHOLAS NAYFACK 
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BEST WISHES FROM 


LOUIS R. LIPSTONE > 











MUSICAL DIRECTOR, PARAMOUNT PICTURES | 
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Danny Kaye 


























Best Wishes 





ROBERT 2. LEONARD 


METRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER 
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NASSOUR STUDIOS 


BUD LOU 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
f.| “AFRICA SCREAMS” 


ORIENTAL 


CHICAGO 














fe CLYDE BEATTY ad FRANK BUCK * HILLARY BROOKE 
MAX BAER e BUDDY BAER = JOE BESSER 
Directed by | | | 


CHARLES BARTON 
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WILLIAM A. SEITER 
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Season’s Greetings 


_ Harry Sherman—Vernon E. Clark 


CALIFORNIA 
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“THE BOY WITH THE GREEN HAIR” 
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PERMANENT CHARITIES 
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GINGER ROGERS 


“BARKLEYS OF BROADWAY” 


] AN ARTHUR FREED PRODUCTION 
| FOR M-G-M 















































Season’s Greetings 

















EDMUND GOULDING 
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Gyward Small Productions 


EVERY Sdward Smadi PRODUCTION 
BRINGS WITH IT A GREAT 


Box-Office Heritage! 


Each Picture INDEPENDENTLY PRODUCED 
by the EDWARD SMALL Organization 








| Never before a picture so packed full of forceful fact! 
Timely as teday’s headline! 


Sensational! \“\WWiglk q Crooked Mile” 
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LINICK 


SCHAEFER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























NOW IN RELEASE Starring with LOUISE ALLBRITTON ©® CARL ESMOND 
ected b :;ORDON DOUGLAS 
| LOUIS HAYWARD eomene® te “on ANT WHYTOCK 
| DENNIS Oo KEEFE A Columbia Kelease 
rem eS wae = 
| pe “BLACK MAG IC” 
Soon! ORSON 
Based on Alexander Dumas’ 
GET SET FOR WELLES “CAGLIOSTRO™ 
rom “Memoirs of Physician” 
NEW RECORDS! NANCY Akim Tamiron.. Frank Latimore, Valentina ‘Cortese, he — 
| GUILD art Grahesin, Setson Setasey, Beery eset, Saveett Bar 
The story of Alexandre Dumas’ most fbulous character made into the screen's might- 
jest spectacle. Filmed entirely in Italy on a seale of unprecedented magnitude, 























STARTS SHOOTING SOON 





J; NOW IN RELEASE 
RED “THE United Artists Release 


‘ame FULLER bi 
BRUSH MAN”|  WALENTINO”” 


Co-Starring JANET BLAIR No motion picture subject has ever aroused niore - 


with Don McGuire, Hillary Brooke, Adele Jergens international interest er created @ greater 


S. Sylvan Simon Production for Columbia Release demand for production. 








———— NOW IN RELEASE NOW IN RELEASE 


Still Filling Theatres! ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


“T-MEN” | “The Black Arrow” 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 














RUSSELL MARKERT 




































































The Inside Story of the Treasury Secret Service St r LOUIS HAYWARD d JANET BLAIR 
Starring DENNIS O'KEEFE — vi NEW YORK CITY 
with Mary Meade, Alfred Ryder, Wally Ford, June lockhart, with George Macready, Edgar Buchanan, 
Charles MeGraw Rhys Williams, Walter Kingsford, Lowell Gilmore, 
Produced by Aubrey Schenck, Directed by Anthony Mann. Halliwell Hobbs, Paul Cavanaugh, Ray Teal 
Written by John C. Higgins. Directed by Gortlon Douglas. Produced by Grant Whytock. 
Suggested by a story by Virginia Kellogg. Seroonplay by ™ “i tian aa i 
== SOON ! SOON !="——— 
“Kat gate’ | “ " ' 
ate CHNLGE e al ave 
The warm romantic story of down-to-earth people j 
. their lives, their loves, their troubles. A fast- Samuel Fuller's gripping mystery novel 3 
ing tribute to the writing genius of Booth Tarking- of life in the raw—as modern and fast 
ton—his last and greatest work. moving as 1948! i 
4 
D : 
TO BE FILMED IN TECHNICOLOR IN ENGLAND —w Sree | 
George MONTGOMERY ® Ellen DREW | 
bk " : ASSOCIATE PRODUCER | 
“Indian Scout’ 
From the facile pen of R. D. Blackmore came this Produced by Ben Pivar. Directed by Ford Beebe. 
widely read and gripping novel of England in the The thrilling true story of the great West, filmed in BALLET DIRECTOR 
hah all the grandeur ef nature's most extravagant 
days when men fought for their lives . . . and setting 
their love. United Artists Release | 
RELIANCE PICTURES, INC., controlled by Edward Small Productions, Inc., releasing a program of six pictures thru RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
20th Century-Fox 
————————— 
| 
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The S ur ‘f Theater 


Specialist in unusual treatment 
for unusual films 


cau iii 





- On the Occan....MiAMI BEACH 
= Direction: James J. Garvell - + BLY. Office: VAaderbit 6-5239~ 




















H. & E. BALABAN THEATERS — CHICAGO 











Milton Schwarzwald 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


_ UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 
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Season's Greetings... 


ROONEY-STIEFEL, INC. 


MICKEY ROONEY SAM STIEFEL 
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“For 3O YEARS \ seen 
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4 INGRID BERGMAN 
the Tarzan pictures have consistently outgrossed the annual =o 
average of all other ‘‘A’” pictures in the international market. \ ae oe 
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tor a O YEARS ~ = 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ~~ 





















the Tarzan pictures have been produced on “A” budgets... F ‘WORDS AND, Mus “a 
and have played “A” houses... at “A” admission prices . . . if eeercamere 
and have consistently brought “A” PLUS returns to ex- Se 
hibitors. Paleface =n 
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For 30 YEARS eee 
the Tarzan pictures have provided clean, exciting, imagina- | THAT WONDERFUL URGE Sin 
tive entertainment to theatre goers of all ages.”’ | Oe ice stn -BARBARA ANN scon fen 
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NOW READY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS’ 0” 


Z FOR RELEASE: “TARTAN’S MACIC FOUNTAIN” se 
saring LEX BARKER gee | cS] |S 


Go-Starring BRENDA JOYCE ° With ALBERT DEKKER = | “"----*" “CAPITOL: | oat 
EVELYN ANKERS ° CHARLES DRAKE and “CHETA” Ce 


Produced by SOLLESSER ° Directed by Lee Sholem fareenrnny Service for 
Released by R.K.O. Radio Pictures 
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"Radio At Its Best 


py AL SCHWARTZ & SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


, Hollywood. 
Jack McHope, very big comedian, counted the money 
Yes, it was all there. Nine hundred and eighty 
dollars. ($980,000,000). He stuffed it back into 
his pockets, sneered as he walked past NBC and entered 
cps. Ah. CBS. What those grand initials stood for— 
Comedians Bought and Sold. 

This was a big day in the life of Jack McHope. As he 
walked into the building, they unrolled the red carpet 
for him. It was a lovely red carpet, six bleeding vice 
presidents lying on the floor prostrate. He wiped his 
feet on the softest one, announced that he Was ready to 
do his first broadcast, and asked for a studio to be built 
around him. 

As McHope glanced at the Gruen Curvex control room, 
he decided that he had made a wise move. Buying come- 
dians was a capital idea. _ Capital gains, that is. Ah, this 
was a great new trend. Yes, this was radio at its best. 

He opened up a folded usher and sat down. In a few 
moments his audience would be carried in from Pasadena. 
He looked at tonight’s script and nodded in approval. 
The solid gold lettering was easy to read, and his face 
looked so ruddy in the red glow of the ruby periods. He 
glanced toward the bandstand. It was a good orchestra. 
James C. Petrillo and his Non-Union Five. His vocalist 
was ready, too. He nodded pleasantly to Miss Truman. 
Yes, this was radio at its best. 

But his thoughts were interrupted by a Western Union 
boy who handed him a telegram. McHope gave the boy 
a tip, two cases of Walter Klein, and glanced casually 
at the contents of the wire. It said, “Dear Jack. Here 
js our latest offer to return to your old network. Nine 
hundred and ninety million dollars ($990,000,000). 

an extra $10,000,000? Jack was about to crumple the 
telegram and throw it away when he noticed a P. S. at 
the foot of the wire. “Enclosed please find fountain 
pen. Feel free to add as many zeros as you like.” 

There was no doubt about it. This was a fair offer. 
This was radio at its best. He wanted to discuss, it with 
his agent so he turned to his script girl and said, “Get 
Jimmy on the phone.” 

In silence she handed him a copy of VARIETY. McHope 
glanced at the headline and gasped. His agent had just 
been bought by MCA for $5,000,000. Perhaps he should 
call MCA. But wait—look at the headline on the next 
page. MCA had just been bought by William Morris. In 
that case he would call William Morris. He was about 
to dial the phone, when he saw the headline on the fol- 
lowing page. “Polan & Rosenberg Complete Big Deal. 
Polan buys William and Rosenberg buys Morris. 

Oh, well, if his agent wasn’t available he'd call his ad- 
vertising agency. Good old BBD & O. He dialed the 
number. A girl’s voice said, “Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Rubicam.” 

“Rubicam,” he exclaimed. 
O——where’s Osborn?” 

The girl replied, “Osborn was sold to Y & R. 
they wanted a vowel to break up the monotony.” 

“Well, I've got to talk to somebody,’ McHope explained. 
“Who handles me now?” 

“Well, that’s hard to say. Batten just bought Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Barton just bought Foote & Cone, and Durstine 
is negotiating with Dancer & Sample.” 

“What's happened to Belding, and Fitzgerald?” 

“I'm sorry,” she replied, “I'll have to hang up now. 
I was just bought by Phil Spitalny and his All Girl Or- 


again. 
million 


“What happened to the 


I think 











chestra. I’m being billed as Tillie & her Magic Type- 
writer.” 
Speed Riggs and F. E. Boone | 





There was a click on the other end of the phone. Mc- 
Hope hung up the receiver. So now the buying bug had 
hit the advertising agencies. Where would this all end? 
He needed something to steady his nerves. He walked 
pee to the cigaret machine and dropped 20c. into the 
pre a Strike slot. Out came a package of Camels in a 

esterfield wrapper. Bewildered, he looked at a notice 
pasted to the package. “Starting next week there will be 


no more cigarets. Spee : : 
payment on F. E. hn agg Riggs has just made a down 


dete would this spending spree stop? Who could 

ie advice about his new offer? Well, as a last resort 

shad d turn to his writers. He pushed a button which 

Ph range @ manhole cover on Sunset Blvd., and seconds 
er his writers appeared before him. 


aun was about to speak to them, when he suddenly 
zed that his writers were acting peculiar. They 


Were standing on the sa i oir 
shoes on, too me rug as he was, and with the 


henner, was a moment of heavy silence, and then his 
a writer ‘spoke up. “This js the last time we answer 
) ur buzzer,” he told McHope. 

What?” McHope gasped. 


Yes,” echoed the others,” that’s the last time we an- 


swer your buzzer. W 5 
pee d — ees ty just been bought on the open 


ole ide buying spree had sunk to this level. It was a 
cies idea for comedians. But agents, advertising agen- 
» 4nd now writers—it was too much. 


Ms was only one person left that he could turn to 
wane left the studio, and rushed home. His wife 


door give him advice. He knocked on her bedroom 

the pill neve was no answer. He rushed in. There on 

messa ‘a was a note. With sinking heart he read the 

years tether we it said, “we've had 10 wonderful 

Me ¢ er, bu CE eg 

me $15. Go noi; Put what could I do—Artie Shaw offered 

trom let them all desert him. He still had that offer 
e yell “4 a He grabbed the phone. “Quick, operator,” 
op ed, “Get me NBC. I have to sign a contract.” 

just ~ late,” the operator answered. “NBC and CBS have 
“ en bought by ABC.” 

and rey further adieu, Jacit McHope sank to the floor 

to be by And you know something? The poor man had 

Grauma oe under Betty (irable’s footsteps because 
Lawn, ~ninese Theatre hail just been bought by For- 


Was this radioc at its best? 


Radio’s No. 1 Talent Poser: 
Where Will They Come From? 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Hollywood. 

The networks are now courting each other's top talent 
by showing off with capital half-gainers and other finan- 
cial flip-flops. This is against the day when television 
comes coyly around that corner. But their big radio prob- 
lem (if they mean to stay in radio, and 
I'll bet they do) remains unsolved. 
Pretty soon they're going to have to 
find, and train, talent to take the place 
of the giant personalities who chalk 
up the big audiences, when those 
giants finally allow themselves to be 
seduced by the stiff ray of TV. or 
with their annuities rolling in) figure 


they’ve earned the right to settle 
down, live quietly on a modest mil- 
lion a year, and let younger blood 





worry about how to cut 40 golden sec- 
onds from an air-tight six-minute 
avalanche of yoks. 

It doesn’t make much difference what siphons off the 
gaffers—television, annuities or the law of diminishing 
returns. Sooner or later they will have to be replaced and 
the longer the delay before new recruits are found and 
conditioned, the harder it’s going to be to find people who 
will amass the great audiences that offer tremendous per- 
sonal loyalty only to tremendously capable personalities. 

CBS is building shows, properties, and successful ones. 
But no network has gone very far toward bringing onto 
the horizon performers who indicate they possess that 
spark that lights up a person and makes him a person- 
ality. An actor can arbitrarily be billed as a star. But 
until he becomes successful at playing “himself,” it’s un- 
likely he’ll ever become a star personality. He may be 
great in a part. But the greater he gets the harder he 
competes against himself as a personality. Because the 
better he portrays the fictitious character that he’s been 
cast as, that is to say the better he works, the more he 
submerges himself into something someone else created. 
There are few package owners, today, who would let an 
actor like Hal Peary take away a character like Gilder- 
sleeve. And the character is not owned by Peary but, I 
believe, by the Kraft Foods Co. and/or Needham, Lewis & 
Brorby. There are few men like Jack Benny who would 
allow his characters to go into business for themselves, 
using as capital the characteristics he created for them. 
How many times has Charlie McCarthy tried to break 
away from Bergen? Or vice-versa? 

Arthur Godfrey is, perhaps, the only valid new person- 
ality commanding a truly big and loyal audience to come 
to prominence on the radio scene in the last couple of 
years. But to call Godfrey new to radio is stretching the 
meaning of the word new. Henry Morgan, Danny Kaye 
and Robert Q. Lewis are still trying to get one solid click. 
Arnold Stang is still coming up the hard way and may 
make it, if he doesn’t get his own show too soon. 


Carrell Carroll 








Radio Needs Those Names | 





There will always be a place in radio for new shows, 
new vehicles with new, amusing and lovable characters. 
But the entire level of radio listening will slowly lower to 
daytime level with the gradual disappearance of the great, 
affectionately held, cornerstone of radio, the personalities 
who strengthen its power as an advertising medium. The 
Hopes, the Allens, the Bennys, the Durantes, the Burns & 
Allens, the Crosbys (Bob and Bing), are the red corpuscles 
of radio’s life-blood. Amos 'n’ Andy have been successful 
a long time. So has Fibber McGee. And while they bear 
character names instead of their own, Freeman Gosden 
and Charlie Correll and Jim Jordan are the characters 
they play because they created, or help to create them, 
lived with them, wrote them, and helped to write them, 
for so many years that the artist became the picture. 

Some may say nothing happened when Ed Wynn, Jack 
Pearl and Rudy Vallee, once the giant, dominating per- 
sonalities of radio who commanded vast audiences, retired. 





So Proudly We Hail 


By JUSTIN MILLER 


(President, National Assn. of Broadcasters) 
Washington. 


The Broadcasters’ Creed, preamble to the Standards of 
Practice, states in part: “We believe ... that it is our 
obligation to serve the people in such manner as to refiect 
credit upon our profession and to encourage aspiratica 
toward a better estate for all mankind.” 

This is an expression to which VARIETY would subscribe, 
I am sure. Variety can, in this instance alone, perform 
noble service in American broadcasting by keeping those 
who guide the destinies of the world’s greatest system of 
mass communication alert to their responsibilities. 

Variety has done this in the past through frank criti- 
cism. We would hope that this policy of examining broad- 
casting’s contributions and shortcomings, and reporting 
them fairly, will continue through the years. 

The broadcasters who belong to the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters have promulgated standards for the conduct 
of their business. Even some broadcasters who do not be- 
long to the NAB subscribe to them, and we welcome their 
participation. 

This is a sincere effort on the part of American radio, 
after laudable self-examination, to improve continually its 
presentations to the public. By objective chronicling of 
radio’s performance, publications such as VARIETY can do 
much to make this creed and these Standards not enly 
symbolic of broadcasters’ aspirations, but living instru- 
ments of a great profession. 


They went but the industry continued to grow. But as 
they were retiring, radio was developing likely newcomers. 
Wynn, Pearl and Joe Penner gave way to the domination 
of Eddie Cantor, Burns & Allen, Jack Benny and others 
who grew and carried on. Then, new strength could still 
be recruited from vaudeville, burlesque and the New York 
musical comedy stage. Some of it was Bob Hope and Red 
Skelton. And as these new personalities came along they 
worked. their way up through guest shots and supporting 
parts, were surrounded with strength and had a chance 
to try their tricks on radio, to grow and become radio 
wise. None of them went right in to compete with the 
toppers nor did any one become an overnight smash. 


No Incubating Grounds | 
t we) 


Today there’s no more vaudeville (that doesn’t stem 
from star radio acts making p.a.s) except the pitiful little 
group that looks with its last hungry gasp toward tele- 
vision. There’s no burlesque that can deliver an act for 
anything but a smoker, and if the musical comedy stage 
produces anyone who looks at all possible the find is 
snapped up by Hollywood. If not, and a network gets the 
unhappy individual, it generally weighs the poor hopeful 
down with a show bearing his name and makes him com- 
pete on the bigtime, nighttime network without any train- 
ing, any break-in, or any writer and producer who will 
take the time and trouble to work out what the man can 
do best on the radio. Usually the new boy is given what 
the writer can most easily write. 

Artists new to radio cannot be expected to carry shows. 
I still say what I said in VariEtTy on Aug. 15, 1945. “This 
practice is thrusting stardom on a great many people who 
might eventually win it but may forever lose it because 
they are in too much of a hurry to grab a hunk of rain- 
bow.” The only thing that’s changed is that the stars are 
not now so anxious “to grab a hunk of rainbow.” Now 
the networks, in frantic competition, are too anxious to 
blow up a flashy star, and as a result stoke up a clinker! 

Where then. and this will continually be asked until 
something is done about it, is new talent to be trained? 
Some say the job is up to the advertising agencies. This 
is palpably ridiculous. The agencies are in the buSiness 
of booking known values for advertising purposes not cre- 
ating and nurturing talent. This leaves the talent agen- 
cies and the networks. Each says it’s the other fellow’s 
job. Since only two talent agencies are financially 
equipped even to think of going into any project requiring 
the time and money required for star training, it looks as 
if it’s up to the networks, if the job is to be done. 


To mention CBS again, it’s trying. But, it is concen- 
trating on properties, not people. Any editor will tell you 
it’s people—names—that make news. Any theatre man 
will tell you it’s names that make boxoffice, and unless 
anyone thinks that bigtime, nighttime radio is soon due 
to sink to a daytime level, something had better be done 
to guarantee the continuance of something big in the 
evenings when the personalities that now make bigtime 
radio what it is have started to rest on their big fat 
bankbooks. 





Need for Talent Questing | 





The networks have stations all over the country. It 

is at the level of these stations that they must start their 
personality searches. But the search must not be done as 
a stunt with sponsors, fanfare, prizes and an almost posi- 
tive guarantee of obscurity to the winners. It must be 
a slow, careful, painstaking search ... a lot of experi- 
mentation, a lot of trial and error by competent writers 
and producers, people with know-how, and it must be 
done on the local level, then on the regivnal level and 
always before audiences. There must be a lot of good 
local audience shows, live ones before the findings are 
ready for network testing. Because it is only by per- 
forming in front of people that personalities can learn 
what to do and what not to do on the bigtime, nighttime 
scale. 

Nobody wants anything arty, but in a town like Dallas, 
where there is a great interest in the theatre and a lot 
of nearby colleges, a network would be well advised to 
open a workshop with scholarships for young people who 
show some chance of becoming personalities. These stu- 
dents mustn't be rushed, and above all, they must be 
handled by people who know what they’re doing . . « 
people who will be as eager to help a talented new person 
turn into a new personality as he might be to help an 
established personality survive week after week. The 
difference is, the personality who came to radio with 
experience knew something about himself. The youngster 
who may become a personality must be allowed to find 
out about himself under sympathetic—almost motherly 
help. Sounds pretty dreamy ... and it is. But it’s the 
kind of dreaming someone had better make come true. 
It just takes the plain oldfashioned kind of research and 
development any great industry does year-in, year-out 
in its own laboratories to protect and improve its business. 
The technical men in radio keep experimenting in honest 
research, and with results. What they find isn’t much 
use if the entertainment side doesn't keep up! 

Radio and pictures, between them, have practically 
wiped out their own source of supply. Now television is 
coming and radio and pictures each hoggishly hoard their 
best talent for the new medium, but spend no money on 
salaries. So, beyond some endowed and carefully ad- 
ministered way of developing, teaching, training and 
maturing new talent . . . the only hope that the whole 
radio-television world won’t eventually shrivel up into a 
silly master-of-cermony, audience-participation-giveaway 
type thing . . . is the hope that the combined weight of 
disembodied television, radio and pictures will cause a 
renaissance of the theatre bred by a desire on the part 
of people to look at flesh and blood. Then what was once 
called “the road” may be reborn just as radio, alone, 
eaused the lecture and concert business to boom. If this 
happens to the theatre we'll start again to develop a new 
crop of troupers who know what they're doing and why. 
It’s gonna take a long time. Can radio afford to wait? 


—.. | 
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: dio Ams Riding for a Fall’ 
he Diar y OF AN UICer By LLOYD LEWIS 
: sins ; Chicago 
The tipoff that Rome was riding for a fall is now seen to have pone 
By MILT JOSEFSBERG the day when the emperors began substituting amateur fo, © been 
: bis sional talent in the amusement arena. : 
aves producer, Rollo Glick, the come- | Decadence set in the moment the imperial showmen, in their greed 
(Any resemblance between the dian, the bandleader, the singer, to fatten the gladistorial gate, began hopping pp their show, bree 
ulcer in this story, and any other all their agents, three of the ‘ing off trained, expert fighters and sending in chumps who, for Prizes 
ulcer, living or duodenal, is purely/ stooges, and two men from tie! or for momentary notoriety, would jump down in the arena and 


coincidental. ) 
* » * 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: Definition of 
an ulcer by Webster: A_ surtace 
sore. attended by much irritation 
pain and secretions Definition ot 
an ulcer along Radio Row: An 
cupational disease _ prevalent 
among writers, producer and it 
shouldn’t happen to a sponsor. 


+ 


O¢ 


conceived 
cant 
born 


Sept... 2. i am 
Dear Diary: Human 
remember the day thes 


beings 
were 
remember 


but we ulcers can 

things that happened before we 
were born. I remember the day 
I was conceived quite clearly It 
was yesterday. My master, Her- 
man Jones, was lying at ease in 
the patio of his Hollywood Hills 


cottage, enjoying- the California 
sunshine. and wondering where his 
next Mixmaster was coming from 
The phone rang. It was his agent, 
Harold McFagin. Harold asked 
Herman if he would like to write 
a radio series starring that new 
comedian, Rollo Glick. Herman 
said if the terms were right, he’d 


love to work for this new comedian. 
Silly boy. 

Sept. 10. (I am in the em- 
bryonic stage.) The terms of the 
contract were okay and Herman 
accepted. He’s supposed to meet 


with the heads of the advertising 


agency tomorrow. Also at the 
meeting will be Rollo Glick who 
has some ideas he’d like in the 
program. Glick’s agent will be 
there with some ideas too. The 
sponsor won’t be there, but he’s 


teletyping some ideas. Just watch 
my smoke, kids. 

Sept. 12. (I gain strength.) 
Today Herman went to the adver- 
tising agency where they held their 
meeting of minds. They were very 
explicit with Herman. They want 
him to write a show like Jack 
Benny's, with a few more laughs. 
Or a program similar to Bob 
Hope’s, with a little more plot. 
Rollo must be portrayed as a clean- 
cut American youth, but one of the 
stooges can have a Norwegian ac- 
cent, and at the same time do the 
sort of thing Red Skelton does. 

Sept. 19. (The world is ready 
for me.) Today Herman turned in 
his first script. It was a very fun- 
ny script, too. When Herman read 
it aloud to himself and his wife, I 
laughed almost as hard as they 
did. All the men at the advertis- 
ing agency liked it, too, except for 
a few minor things. Herman was 
told he’d have to change the Nor- 


wegian character to a Frenchman | 


because the sponsor’s sister-in- 
law in married to a Swede, and) 
she’s sensitive about his accent. 
Ooh, what an easy setup this is 
gonna be for me, kids. 

Sept. 22. (I’m ready for the 
world.) Today Herman turned in 


his second draft of his first script. 
Herman, his wife, and [ all thought 
the second draft funnier than the 
first. The men at the advertising 
agency thought the same. They 
loved all the new things Herman 
added. but they were afraid the 
rest of the script wasn’t up to par. 
This is going to be like shooting 
fish in a barrel for me 

Sept. 23. (1 make myself known). 
Herman rewrote the script today. 
Late this afternoon he received a 
phone call from the advertising 
agency telling him to change the 
French character to a German. It 
seems the sponsor has lots of 
French customers for his product 
up in Canada and down in Louisi- 
ana. When Herman hung up the 
phone. I gave him a little twinge 


(oh, it was ever so tiny) just to 
let him know I sympathized with 
him. He patted his tummy and 
muttered, “gas.” What a thing to 
call me. 

Sept. 24. (I make headway). To- 
day Herman had to change the 
German to an Englishman We 


are no longer at war with Germany, 
so the sponsor doesn’t want us to 
ridicule the Germans No one 
cares what you say about an Eng- 
lishman. That bicarbonate’ of 
soda Herman’s been’ drinking 
tickles my nose. 

Sept. 26. (Our first broadcast.) 
We went on the air today. It was 
very exciting. But my goodness, 
all those weeks of fuss for just a 
half hour. After the show, the 











advertising agency with crew hair- 
cuts spent a lot of time patting 
each other on the back and con- 
gratulating each other. Then they 
all went to some place called ‘“‘The 











Brown Derby” for a_ parts As 

they left, the wife of one of the 

agents of one Of the stooges turned ku eS 

to Herman and yelled, “You're wel-| § : E Bows 

worcre digg S 5 as v ¥ 4 0g ~ gor? RLF Commercial Manager 

man erman declined and sai¢ E 

he’d go home to get some rest R. MAIN MORRIS 

I'm glad he did, I was a little tired A background of 25 years in ad 

too circles including some of the larg- 
Oct. 15. (I go to a doctor est radio accounts in the Rocky 

Somebody called Mr. Hooper came Mountain region qualifies R. Main 

out today. Nobody seemed very Morris for his top job as KLZ’s 

happy about Mr. Hooper. I’ve Commercial manager. 

never seen him, but he must be a KLZ, DENVER. — 

midget—they all keep talking aE 

about how low he is. The adver-'g meeting anyway. Herman 


tising agency had another meeting wanted to know why, and I think 
of minds about this Mr. Hooper. they told him that they’re holding 


Some of the crew haircuts thought this meeting to decide what the 
they could make Mr. Hooper grow next meeting should be about. 
if the program had more jokes and Herman is drinking too much 
less plot. Some wanted less jokes | lately—but he’s lucky he. gets 
and more plot. Rollo Glick said | Scotch free. 
oo ont care ahem gps wd Dec. 21. (I am_ born.) Mr. 
wer haha Say, Sg so | McFagin, Herman's agent, came 
pe eel a rating and fast. ~ 9 bouncing into the house bubbling 
man said he didn’t care about big over ee good news. It oe 
’ : =/ that something called Herman’s 


studio laughs, the programs were 
good air listening. After the meet- 
ing Herman took me to see a doc- 
tor. He had a long wait in the 


Option has been lifted for another 
13 weeks. Herman seemed upset 
at this good news. He said some- 


; + esnket : thing about needi a rest, but 
doctor’s office but he didn’t mind. McFagin gy eA sr po i Then 
He met lots of old friends there. Hevinem eaid something about 


I wish that doctor would keep his 


: quitting. McFagin seemed shocked 
fingers to himself. 6 ey 


at this and shouted that a contract | 

Nov. 3. (I’m on a diet.) That)was a contract and if it were! 
Hooper went down again. Today | broken, Herman would be black- 
\they had a meeting to figure outj balled all over town. Herman 
|why it went down. I'm getting a | seemed sad, and said, “Okay.” then | 
little tired of those eggs and milk |he went to bed. I bled a little to- 
Herman keeps stuffing himself! night, and I felt a little pain. It’s 
with. I miss those steaks and! got me worried. Can an ulcer get 
ketchup. X an ulcer? 

Nov. 21. Dec. 22. (Hello.) TI bled all 
strength.) That Hooper thing |through the night They took 
went up today. They immediately | Herman to the hospital this morn- 
called a meeting to figure out why ing. Today I am an ulcer! 
it went up It was such a happy 
meeting, except for the fact that | 
it had to be held in Herman’s bed- 


(I don’t know my own 


McCracken Upped 


room. His doctor won't let us out 

of the house for a week. Chester McCracken, radio and 
Dec. 14. (I get drunk.) The television director of Doherty, 

Hooper didn’t go.up today. It |Clifford & Shenfield since’ the 

didn’t go down either. It stayed agency's formation in 1944, has 

exactly the same. So they called | been named a veepee of the or- 


ganization by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Three other D-C-S staffers were 
also given v.p. titles. They are | 
James F. Egan, copy director; Ed- | 
me worse than it does him. ward M. Raynolds, research direc- | 

Dec. 18. (I’m worried.) There |tor, and Aldis P. Butler, account | 

was no Hooper today, but they heldexec 


a special meeting today to figure | 
out why it didn’t go up or down. 
Herman lost his temper at this 
meeting and afterwards took a few | 
drinks. I wish he hadn’t. It hurts 


butcher each other. 

The exploitation of amateur numbskulls worked for a while. since 
crowds did bellow with delight and surprise to see boobs impale 
themselves on their own swords and tridents. It was a big laugh when 
a bungling volunteer stubbed his toe and fell right into the lion’s 
mouth. But the system collapsed when the people got tired of it—and 
of the emperors 

And until some modern Gibbon comes along to write the full history 
of the rise and fall of the radio empire, this parallel will do : 

As a matter of fact, the audience-participation show had come to 
full flower in radio long before any television Visigoths had begun 


battering at the city gates. Well ahead of any external threat to its 
future, radio was enticing fatuous women to hold their hands behing 
their backs while they rooted their noses through piles of ice cream 


and sliced tomatoes for prizes while sadistic announcers squealed out 
descriptions of the porcine shambles for the edification of a housefull 
of spectators—and a world of listeners. 

The full decadence was apparent when radio dropped so talented 
a program as “Information Please” and quadrupled those programs 
which presented the maudlin fumblings of the uninformed, unequipped 
and unprepared. Instead of enjoying the sharp answers of our betters 
we listeners were asked to enjoy the wild, ludicrous gropings of our 
fellow-subliterates. 


The entertainment value of the highly professional “Information 
Please” lay in information; the entertainment value of the amateur 
quizzes lies in the lack of it. 


And those telephonic quiz programs which suddenly summon unpre. 
pared burghers to display their stupidities are radio’s confession of 
weakness. Every time the listener knows the answer to some simple 
question that a moron at the mike has muffed, there comes a transient 
glow of snobbish superiority, but then quickly there follows a sense 
of shame—shame for the human.race—and a wonderment if the lis- 
tener, himself, nervous, rattled, flustered, could have done any better 
standing up there before a crowd, enduring its patronizing sympathy. 

Every time I have heard radio ringing up some tired laborer and 
hanging him there on the phone ridiculously unable to give Ruther- 
ford Hayes’ middle initial, I have felt that the bell had tolled for me, 
too. 


‘IT NEEDS PLENTY OF WORK’ 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 

face the New Year with little hope 
of’ relief from fhe audition trials 
and tribulations. But there afte a 
few insensitive souls who have suc- 


All the super-salesmanship that 
goes into interesting a prospective 
sponsor and all the subsequent 
Hooper ills that come once the opus 


is launched, stack up as kid’s stuff 
when compared to that one climac- 


cessfully immunized themselves by 
following a secret set of rules, 


tie span of 30 very odd minutes guaranteed to protect the audition 
known as the audition. record’s fate. I recently uncovered 

The audition record. so shiney, these closely guarded  audition- 
so groovey, as it spins merrily proof recipes in a pumpkin and 
around a radio executive’s chrome offer them to those less hardly 
turntable, belies all the frustrating radio producers who are looking 
experiences that made it possible. | for an easier way. 

Yet without that waxed monstet 1. When preparing an audition 


take elaborate precautions about 
the weather. Call Benjamin Parry 
or Dorothy and Dick and if they 
predict rain, cancel the audition 
immediately. People in galoshes 
carrying umbrellas are poor ap- 
plauders and are forever dropping 
things when they should be up and 
about yokking. 


how could the veteran radio show 
buyer demonstrate his uncanny in- 
stincts about showmanship? 

How could he criticize that one 
sloppy musical bridge, that one 
“blue” joke that sneaked into the 
pure white script, that unfortunate 
fluff by the AFRA extra, that in- 
nocuous line that was off-mike, or 
the quiz question that was too hard | 
-.. or too easy? 

The more honest practitioners 


Beware of New Yorkers _| 


2. Be careful about ticket dis- 





tribution. Bus terminals and hotels 











that feature due-bills are ideal dis- 
tribution points. Be sure no tickets 
get into the hands of New Yorkers. 
They are completely unreliable. 
They refuse to obey the applause 
cues and since they all own tele- 
vision sets, you can’t trust them to 
laugh at jokes in the audition that 
they already heard Berle tell on 
the Texaco show 
3. If you are doing 
participation audition, 
“pros,” or Mrs. Sadie 
turn up as your first 
4. Be sure your engineer Is 8 
master of juicing the controls. Take 
‘the precaution of stuffing his ears 
with cotton so he can't hear the 
jokes and react like the audience. 
5. Hire a night club comic fot 
the warmup and afterpiece. Givé 
him all the blue jokes the censol 
cut from the audition script. Bags’ 
| pants, noses that light up, 
‘standard equipment but don! 
overdo it. One = zealous fellow 
traveler even installed a runway 
He didn’t sell the audition recor 
but the candy butcher did a hele 
| business in roasted almonds wit 
| prizes in every box. . 
| If they don’t like the — 
|blame the material. If they }! 
| the material, blame the star. iat 
| If audience reaction is less 


an audience 
avoid the 
Hertz will 
contestant. 


enthusiastic, tell him busi 
‘along Broadway is way off, uf 
even “Edward, My Son” had 

a house. 


f 
If the radio exec starts to yaw! 


: 1S 
half way through, beat ia cet 


| 
i punch line and say 
igen of Work.” 


i me mir : 
And if by 80 damned thins 


lly likes the 
actually ‘in pen has ink 


be sure your fount: 


. 


acle, the 84 | 
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Radio Is Here To Stay 


By LEWIS ALLEN WEISS 


(President, Don Lee Broadcasting System) 


Hollywood. 

There has been so much extravagant publicity about 
television that it is time to appraise the future of the 
new medium and to assert that radio is here to stay for 
a long time. True, radio’s audience is slightly 
diminishing with the expansion of 
TV, but examination of the problem 
on a long range basis reveals that the 
new art form is beset by many com- 
plex technical and economic factors 
that will limit its circulation for sey- 
eral more years, even though a coax- 











ial cable may link New York and 
Hollywood by 1952. 

Fast and cheap, radio renders a 
service to city, village and farm in 
such a variegated pattern that cost 
of duplicating this service in video 


Lewis Allien Weiss 


would require an investment in box- 
car billions. 

Indeed, the manufacture of television sets sufficient to 
saturate this great potential will require many years at 
the present rate of assembly-line production. 

Further, television still faces three major hurdles that 
must be cleared before it can enjoy widespread set sales 
by a public already sharply conscious of cost-of-living 
Pr rhe first of these is a possibility of a channel shift to 
higher frequencies. While this will affect the telecaster 
more than the individual set owner, it still may cause ex- 
pressions of hurt surprise by lookers who are not cog- 
nizant of this technical necessity to clear the lower spec- 
trum for other uses, thus obsolescing many receivers. A 
somewhat similar upset occurred in AM years ago, and 
more recently in FM, obsolescing practically every FM 
receiving set in the country overnight. 

The public should be informed now that the upper 
bands once designated as “high” and allocated for TV 
uses, have since, due to more thorough scientific research, 
become “low” as experimenters continue to explore the 
ultra high frequency levels. 

Being first in the aerial communications structure, FM 
radio enjoys a fixed position, with more and more special 
stations clamoring for avenues below it, and even de- 
manding a slice of the lower television bands beyond it, 
thus leaving TV the only alternative of moving upward. 
| A Pattern of Confusion | 

Add to this the fact that more than 2,000 stations now 
share the AM highways and the pattern of confusion for 
the public is complete. 

Without this knowledge it is apparent why the public 
will be confused when it discovers that channel shifts 
have moved favorite TV stations beyond the scope of 
many receiver tuning dials. 

Secondly, if the receiver owner manages to have a 
quality set that will encompass the higher channels, he 
will be faced sooner or later with the purchase of a new 
set that will accept color. Polychrome, of course, will 
necessitate a shift to higher megacycles anyway, because 
of the wide pathway required for it. Thus, if the home- 
owner manages to span the higher level with his re- 
ceiver, the advent of color will again obsolesce his mono- 
chrome set. 

Many telecasters, happily in ignorance of such basic 
technical facts, consequently make all sorts of claims and 
predictions for television which only deceives the public 
and builds up an expectancy which may turn to wrath, 
once the scramble of channel shifts emerges with the 
grim reality that a new home receiver is required. In in- 
forming the public also, the television industry should 
make clear that most so-called wave traps, adapters and 
other supplementary gimmicks are impractical. Trusting 
citizens will buy them, only to find that they have been 
cheated and twice betrayed by a TV industry striving for 
national circulation in this generation. 
tein te there's the program hurdle. As television popu- 
Session De the program list must be lengthened. 
cunaaie . afternoon shows must be initiated, each one 
all nut aly spurting operating costs beyond an_ over- 
“ tamine teal by slowly added sponsors. Also, there is 
ake face af ck, because once rendered to the public in 
be poe growing competition, a program service must 
will —— Therefore, it is logical that telecasters 
petemams —e dollar conscious as they lengthen their 
a tive ists to meet radio in all time brackets. Later 
pi Daa outstanding examples of profitable TV station 
national clio with justice, be set as criteria for a 
a IS growing rapidly in selected metropolitan 
vaneee an gra for its development. and technical ad- 
its great nf eing made every year. There is no denying 
revised fig es impact and in time TV rate cards may be 
radio. At Re attempt to reach a national parity with 
ster it wh x¢ point, radio, itself the target of the mon- 
In that sar ped, may be forced to reduce its own rates. 
put into é a whole new field of circumstances will be 
their ra Radio set manufacturers, unwilling to see 
Incrativel able market entirely disappear, even while 
duce eulae manufacturing TV sets, may be forced*to re- 
in ites €s on AM sets or produce cheaper models, this 
humerically for ene, the radio broadcasting industry 

Despite A or the audience lost to television. 
future. radi e struggle of the TV and AM giants of the 
agencies ny will have on its side the leaders of national 
bright spot © must constantly produce more than a few 
half of Ai S in their clients’ sales charts, because almost 
communities oo lives in the “outside market,” the smaller 
Purchasing . that help give the nation its character and 
television in the ment — have little chance of getting 

: uture. 
rnd ge 1 a grows a little more. a pleasant and 
sat nine in “paren that the spirit of Free Enterprise 
munication fi “nis country. Don Lee’s position in this com- 
air Dec. 23 os Is unique in that its KTSL went on the 
grams a , 1931, and has been beaming regular TV s 
intervening 17 ee California rooftops throughout the 
clusion thet ; years. This fact leads us to the ready rae 
mone here is nothing wrong with television tha 

y cannot cure... but at this writing it appears that 


€ cure would require all the money in the country, 
irpite the happy little publicity stories foisted on a gul- 
‘,bublic by the Little Red Riding Hoods of the video 
ho lightly skip through the Megacycle Forests 
a thought of the morrow. 
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Life Can Be Hooperiul 


By ROBERT P. HELLER 
(CBS Executive Producer, N. Y.) 


: All of your radio life you’d been (as Corwin once put 
it) tall, dark and sustaining. A longhair, do-gooder, pub- 
lic-servicer. You'd believed passionately in your side of 
radio. You'd tried to pioneer some new techniques and 
you'd been moderately successful. At times you'd been 
snobbish. You hadn't cared how the other half in radio 
lived. You'd been above ali that. 


Then, one morning six months ago, you found yourself 
at a new desk with a new job—on the other side of the 
fence. When the phone rang it wasn’t an atomic scien- 
tist or the head of a research foundation; it was an ad- 
vertising agency. The papers on your desk weren’t the 
latest reports on racial tensions: they were ratings, pro- 


fram schedules, commercial announcements. outlines of 
new mysteries, new quizzes, new dramatic shows. 


Your 
new associates spoke a new language; they kicked an idea 
around instead of discussing it. You were in a new world. 

Now, a half-year later, you’re much more at home in it. 
You're detached enough to make comparisons According 
to your old friends, you'd been as pure as the driven snow, 
but you'd drifted. Into what? Now it can be told. 


For the first time in your radio life you know compe- 
tition and you appreciate it. You realize that your docu- 
mentary job was relatively easy. It wasn’t too crucial that 
you reached eight million Americans—or 20 million. Now 
you find yourself in a day-to-day sweat, as a creative crafts- 
man, to make your programs better entertainment, better 
communication. Because now the ultimate payoff is audi- 
ence—more audience. In the hectic heat of commercial 
competition, you've learned more about reaching people 
than 10 years of public service ever taught you. Your 
goal isn’t awards, important and satisfying as they can 
be. You're fighting for as many ears as you can attract. 
That means knowing the American people—what they 
want—better than you've ever known before. You dis- 
cover that commercial radio is much closer to grass roots 
than its severest critics would be willing to grant. 

As a documentarian, you’d been given all the time you 
needed to prepare your shows. You and your writers had 
been blessed with the freedom and the funds to experi- 
ment. So when you moved over, you were worried. But 
not for long. Because you saw a producer like Cy How- 
ard encouraged to take all the time he needed, all the 
experimentation and concentration, to evolve the final 
formula for “Life With Luigi.” No deadline, no pressures. 
And what emerged was a program that was fresh and new. 
Building time: almost two years. 

In the evolution of “Our Miss Brooks,” on which work 
had been started a year before you arrived, you witnessed 
a doggedness and persevelance that came as a refreshing 
and pleasant surprise. You watched the new series grow 
through draft after draft; you followed the painstaking 
search for the right lead. And when, late last Spring, 
you listened to the final audition record starring Eve Ar- 
den, you were happy. Not only because all the hard work 
had been rewarded; more, because you were involved in 
a network “package” operation that was just as devoted 
to experimentation and perfection as the Documentary 
Unit you’d been so proud of. 

Yet, even with these good impressions, you've had your 
anxious moments, when you questioned yourself. and 
longed for the absolute sustaining purity you'd once pos- 
sessed. Moments when you reacted to the very small 
minority of the men and women on the commercial side 
of the fence who rankly underestimate the tastes of their 
listening audience, who seek higher ratings with less qual- 
ity. They are the very few you’ve met who have small 
respect for their medium. 

But at such times you reached for the network sched- 
ule covering an entire week. You measured the happier 
trends against the dark. You looked for the broad pattern. 
And you found yourself on the side of the optimists. Be- 
cause you noticed the two sides of radio moving towards 
each other. You saw public service programming learn- 
ing from commercial radio how to talk to more and more 
Americans the way they want to be talked to. And you 
saw commercial radio as a whole moving towards higher 
levels of quality, taste and usefulness. 

As a veteran of one side of the fence, and a newcomer 
to the other, you come out believing it possible to bridge 
that gap. You believe it can be done, because you are 
working towards that end and you see that your present 
colleagues don’t scoff at you, but have the very same 
hopes, and the same dogged drive to see it come to pass. 








Scoring for Television 
By HARRY SOSNIK 


Composing background music for television brings into 
use a technique not called for in radio, but similar to that 
used in motion pictures, although more difficult. 

In motion pictures the scenes are filmed and then run 
off for the composer who times the length of each 
sequence and then composes his music to the stopwatch. 
During the actual recording the film is run as often as 
is necessary, until the perfect recording is made. iy’ 

In the new science of composing music for television 
the composer writes to a script in which he tries to time 
the sequences calling for music as accurately as possible 
by himself, always making allowances for visual stageplay 
between lines of dialog. In the script the scenes without 
audeo are briefly described and what may look like a two- 
minute sequence on paper may turn out to be three or 
four minutes during the dress rehearsal. 

Since the dress rehearsal is the first complete run- 
through for cast and orchestra, and is held shortly before 
the telecast, it is obvious that the music must be flexible 
enough so that entire sections can be added or taken out 
at a moment’s notice. After the dress rehearsal, correc- 
tions are made. Then it is up to the conductor, for the 
next run-through is the actual telecast and that is it. 

The conductor and orchestra are in a different studio 
than the cast. He has a screen with no audio to watch 
the action, a pair of headphones (one ear for audio and 
the other ear for master control cues), a script and his 
scores before him. From all this it is apparent that this 
medium will have to develop a highly specialized group of 
men as did the motion picture industry during its forma- 
tive years. . 

Of course the ultimate answer to all the complicated 
problems is to eventually do shows of this type on film. 


TV In Relation to the Publie 
Interest; Gov't Subsidy ? 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


In all the to-do about television, the industry minds have 
gotten so panicky that they have lost sight of at least one 
essential factor. Video is not equipped to do serious harm 
to feature films in picture theatres. People like to go out 
of the home; and the screen is too 
small for any story other than a man 
and a woman on a raft. On the other 





hand, television, in time, will take 
over or subsume radio for all spot 
news events and ideas. If the first 


assumption is incorrect, I suggest that 
the harm will be done to the film in- 
dustry primarily because of the stupid- 
ity of the leadership of the industry 
in facing up to television. We all re- 
member when the three great 
associations agreed, by resolution, to 
allow none of their news to be heard 
over the radio. This is typical of the 
state of mind now held by the giant film companies. 

The social danger of television arises from very differ- 
ent facts. It looks now as if, for many decades, we will 
have no more than 1,000 television broadcasting stations. 
It takes at least $1,000,000 to go into television. This 
means we will have competition between 1,000 million- 
aires or millionaire companies. This means also that 
there will not be much diversity of basic attitudes and 
points of view. Moreover, it takes'a lot of money for the 
telephone company to supply the wires for the effective 
use of television. I would suggest that the Government 
will either have to force the teiephone company to put 
in many dollars in order to help the development of tele- 
vision, or have the Government itself make the investment 
and own the cables. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that the people of this nation will long permit this great 
new instrument to be owned by 1,000 millionaires and 
there will be a plea—successful though invalid—for the 
Government to take over television. This is a frightening 
concept, even more frightening than having this great new 
pipeline to the mind of man in the hands of only 1,000 
millionaires. 

We have proceeded in other walks of life in a direction 
which might point to a way out of the dilemma. In our 
national parks, for example, hotels and restaurants are 
owned by the Government. The Government put in the 
money to build the structures. The Government then leases 
the restaurants, for example, at a fair return based on the 
Government’s investment, and to those’ organizations 
which will supply the best service to the public. Maybe 
we should consider having the Government put up the 
billion dollars meeded for television station equipment in- 
stead of allowing 1,000 millionaire groups to do it. -If 
the Government owned the investment, it could lease the 
investment to the license holders at a low interest and 
replacement rate and could then invite bids from the 
public for the running of the 1,000 television stations. In 
this connection, at this point, I should imagine that 
VARIETY might then be able to be one of ‘the bidders un- 
der such circumstances and could do an amusing job! ‘In 
other words, instead of having a limited market of 1,000 
millionaires bidding for this new instrument, there might 
be 10,000 bidding groups or individuals, and without any 
semblance of censorship or control over content of pro- 
grams we would be increasing the potential diversity and 
attitudes of licensees of television. 

Amusingly enough I find substantial support for this 
thesis among people who are present investors in this ex- 
pensive new toy of man known as television. 
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| Averaging Principle } 

There is one other suggestion which has not been previ- 
ously publicly discussed which might greatly help tele- 
vision. The greatest single retarding influence in the de- 
velopment of this great new medium is the vast sums that 
must be laid out by the telephone company for cables con- 
necting different stations. As I see the figures, such in- 
vestment may be called for from the social and public 
point of view beyond the point where the telephone com- 
pany will make an adequate return on the sums laid out. 
This economic dilemma can be solved in two ways: (1) 
for the Federal Communications Commission, under its 
rate-making power to insist on the oldfashioned averaging 
principle, that is the coaxial cable loss to be compensated 
for by increased charges elsewhere levied against the pub- 
lic by the telephone system. This averaging principle is 
no different than what is used on every railroad in the 
country. A 14-mile subway ride in New York City even 
for 10c results in a loss but is sound business when predi- 
cated on the averaging process that shows a profit on the 
short-haul trips. (2)As an alternative to forcing the tele- 
phone company to go forward on such a basis, I think 
it would be worthwhile to have the Government make the 
investment in such cabes, open them freely without con- 
trols of any kind to all users and charging such reasonable 
sums as may be needed to compensate the Government for 
its investment, it being understood that the Government's 
investment, because of its cheaper interest rate borrowing 
capacity, would result in much lower rates than those 
which would properly be needed by the telephone com- 
pany. 

Both of the steps might incorrectly be attacked as moves 
in the direction of Government domination of the tele- 
vision business. This makes no sense to me, particularly 
when we realize that practically every newspaper and mag- 
azine in the nation gets a subsidy through postage rates on 
all of its mailings. And our press is the freest in the 
world! 





Sure Can Take It 


The story I like is the one about the man with the big 
Cadillac who brought it back to his garage in a dreadfully 
battered condition. It really was smashed up. The Negro 
garage attendant says, “Mister Jones, what in the world hap- 
pened?” The Cadillac owner replied glumly, “A Ford hit 
me.” 

The Negro attendant walked all the way around the car, 
took another survey of the damage and says, “How many 
times?” 


—John Kieran, 
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beg | Times Get Tough 
By STERLING W. FISHER | In oug er 

(Mgr., NBC Public Affairs & Education Dept.) By ARNOLD HARTLEY 

Where, in the many fields of home-study work. A handbook, | (Peéosam. Director. Wov. “4 i 
written by Ernest La Prade, NBC 


education, has network radio been 
least effective? Where, in other 
words, does it have the greatest 


unfulfilled opportunity to serve 
the public? the Air were these: 


NBC’s Public Affairs and Educa- 1. The University of Chicago had 
tion Dept., under the new general completed preparations to launch 


on Jan. 15 two home-study courses 
srerics oo 6 Ad- . eyy - 
supervision of Ken R. Dyke, *s q based upon the famous University 
aske 


Director of Music Research, was 
also issued for the home “‘student- 
body.” Next steps planned, at year 


end, by NBC for the University of 
| 


ministrative Vice-President, aig /of Chicago Round Table broad- 
itself that question early in 1948. casts. These are to be on the sub- 
And it came up with this tentative jects of: “World Economics” and 
answer: _|“World Politics.” These courses 

Network radio has been critil- have been prepared under the di- 
cized at various times as to the yection of Dr. Cyrus Houle, dean 
number, the quality and the time of University College, University 
of educational programs. But the of Chicago. The university set up 


the machinery for the home-study 
operations, offering these courses 
to listeners anywhere at a fixed tui- 
tion fee of $25 to cover the costs 
of the instructional activities. 

2. The University of Wisconsin 
and the University of the State of 
New York rounded out plans for 
initiating home-study courses for 
state-wide use in their respective 
states in cooperation with all the 
NBC affiliates in those states. 
These courses are to be based upon 


greatest shortcoming has not been 
in these areas; it has been rather 
in the lack of provision for the or- 
ganized and systematic use of 
broadcasts by listeners. Haphazard, 
unguided listening alone, on the 
basis of a dial turned at random 
when the listener happens to have 
a little free time may prove at 
times informational, but it is 
hardly educational. Not educa- 
tional, that is, unless one accepts 
the vaudeville definition of the 


‘igi : or mCiOn BS} scars 

ae 8 = gg ogee ocean NBC’s well-known weekly docu- 

eing trom i. oan “rr “|; mentary, “Living 1949.” 

varnish, easily rubbed off. : ’ ose nes 
3. Other universities and NBC 


So, in May, its staff raised the 
question with representatives of 
some leading universities and chal- 
lenged them to team up in an 
effort to convert a large group of 
broadcast 


affiliates are ready to join the Uni- 
versity of Louisville in offering the 
home-study course in Contempora- 
rv American and British fiction, 
based on the NBC University Thea- 


random, though good, ; Ss el : : 
spiegary. ; ae eed : tre. Washington State College, 
series into systematic learning and working with Sn in Seakene. 


training. A number of universities 
accepted the challenge. NBC aiffil- 
iates all over the country also took 


was readying plans for participa- 
tion as 1948 came to a close, and 


~ several other institutions were in 
} oe cis siete a varying stages of preparations. 
This is whé y behin e : 
This 1s what 1a) Another important step toward 


launching of the NBC college-by- 
radio project in the summer of 
1948, and its broad expansion in 


the use of broadcasting in the in- 
terests of organized education was 
announced just before Christmas 








— a ita _ by NBC, in cooperation with the 
| Full-Scale Experiment National Education Association 
ay and the Boards of Education of 


This plan consists of home-study 
courses, offered to all listeners 
through the cooperation of leading 
universities, based upon weekly 
broadcasts of the NBC University 
of the Air. These were initiated 
with an experiment started by NBC 
with cooperation of WAVE and 
the University of Louisville. These 
three partners ran an initial test 


New York City, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. This was the completion 
of plans for starting eariy in 1949 
the first television ‘‘school.’”’ Under 
the general title, ‘““Stop—Look and 
Learn,” this cooperating group laid 
out a series of five weekly video 
“shows,” for elementary school 
children, covering literature, geog- 
during the nine weeks’ summer raphy, music, science and civics. 
session of the University of Louis- Phese will be — in the 5-5:30 
ville, trying out a variety of teach- — spot—Mondays through 
ing techniques. Encouraged by days. So at last facilities have 
results, they entered upon a full- b€e" set up by a network and edu- 
scale experiment the first week in cators, as a team, to make sys- 
October. The method followed was '¢™atic. organized use of AM and 
in three parts: First, students who I'V in the education of our citizens. 


registered by mail with’ the Uni- Now it’s up to listeners to take 
versity were required to listen to advantage of these opportunities. 


rently 


QUIZ,” sponsored by 








RICHARD SEFF 


LONGEST ENGAGEMENT IN 


TELEVISION. 


week and cur- 
“CHARADE 
Whelan Drug 


consecutive 
on Bill Slater's 


60th 


Company, Channel 5, Thursdays at 
8:30 P.M. 

Also in television and radio, “Toast 
of the Town,” “You Are There,” 
“Brownstone Theatre,” “Video Varie- 
ties,” “This Is Manhattan.” 
Juvenile, 17 to 25 ALgonquin 4-5193 





affiliation), 


Mutual Shifts 


Exec Posts 


With Ed Kobak still on the prowl 
for a program-sales coordinator for 
Mutual, in the wake of the resigna- 


tion of exec veepee Robert Swezey 


(who has not yet announced a new 
the MBS prexy has 
meanwhile put into effect some 
minor exec realignments. 

Bob Schmid, who has been vee- 
pee in charge of station relations, 
has been named v.p. in charge of 
program sales, as part of a new 


web bid to hypo the ’49 operation. | 


Pete Johnson, the network’s en- 
gineering chief, will double from 


ithat post into station relations. 


Meanwhile Mutual is prepping a 
wholesale revamp of its program 


| structure, with the likelihood of at 
jleast a dozen current shows get- 


ting the axe as the prelude to a 
new program development binge in 


749. 
Fri- | 





Don Ioset Exits MBS 


Don Ioset, Mutual’s midwest sta- 
tion relations rep. resigned, effec- 


tive New Year’s Day. 


His successor and future plans 


‘are not yet set. 


| only 





broadcasts of the NBC “University = 





theatre.” Second, they read the 
novels that had been dramatized 
and study guides sent to them by 
the University; third, they pre- 
pared written reports based upon 
their listening and reading and 
sent these to the University which 
marked, graded and returned them. 

Success of this experiment 
seemed assured, as registrations 
from all parts of the United States, 
and from several foreign lands, 
rose to a weekly figure of more 
than 1,750. Furthermore, the per- 
centage of students losing interest 
and dropping the course—usually 
very high in correspondence activi- 
ties anywhere—continued at a very 
low percentage. This may be at- 
tributed to unique contribution of 
radio to adult education—namely, 
a regular listening period, which 
keeps interest active. 

As the year drew toward an end, 
NBC announced plans to venture 
out still further in this type of 
activity, this time in the field of 
music. In conjunction with the 
College of Music of the Uni- #& 
versity of Southern California, 
NEC started a countrywide project 
enabling radio listeners to broaden 
their horizons of musical under- 
standing and enjoyment through a 
home-study course conducted by 
USC. The core of this enterprise 
was a new series, titled ‘Pioneers 
of Music,” presented by leading or- 
chestras throughout the _ nation 
The program itself traced the evo- 
lution of orchestral music from the 
beginning of the 17th eentury to 
the present. Through arrange- 
ments made by the network with , 
Dr. Max Krone, director of the Col- 
lege of Music at USC, the Univer- 
sity issued study guides and other 
materials, registered students, and 
read, marked and returned their 








HEARD EVERY SUNDAY, NBC 
For REXALL 


The deus ex machina of this 


business bears a striking resem- | 
This | 


blance to a cash register. 
wise old counselor and seasoned 
solver of - problems has been 
murmuring “Come back to papa” 
to independent broadcasters who 
momentarily strayed from the for- 


| eign-language fold. 


The only thing that’s getting 
simpler for the independent these 


days is likely to be the arith- 
metic of his weekly statements 
Everything else—operating prob- 
lems, the fight for audience and 


revenue, the need to keep up with 
technical progress—is enough to 
keep even some of the most ex- 
troverted from enjoying life. FM 
may not worry the independent 
(unless he happens to own an out- 
let) but TV probably does—not 
for its audience-robbing po- 
also because in many 


tential, but 
for the life of 


cases he can’t see 
him how he will ever finance his 
entry into the field, if he ever 
does get the chance to get in at 
all. And there is still that little 
matter of his standard AM com- 
petition. 

The fight for audience that is 
going on all over-the country is 
approaching the dimensions of a 
brawl. Some can’t take it. AM 
stations are being hawked on the 
open market at strictly bargain 
basement prices. Some of these 
are postwar babies that are find- 
ing the going rough and getting 
rougher. Others are oldtimers 
that can no longer snare audiences 
of economic magnitudes against 
the superheated competition of a 
latter-day spectrum jammed with 
choices for the listener. The total 
tunein has not changed appre- 
ciably, and a lot more boarders 
are reaching for the pie. No won- 
der everybody's slice is likely to 
be smaller. 


~ Qualitative Factor 
Old hands at this game, and 
some new ones, are smart enough 


to know that the qualitative char- 
audience 


acter of their slice of 
can often more than compensate 
for any possible quantitative de- 
| ficiencies. This is simply a pomp- 
ous circumlocution for the audi- 


ence specialization that is old stuff | 


| to a great many successful inde- 
|/pendents. And_ foreign-language 
| broadcasting is the extreme form 
|} of specialization. 

' More and more broadcasters are 


i having recourse to it. Jamestown, 
= enn 





PHIL HARRIS - ALICE FAYE 


| foreign-language business, 


N. Y.; Boston and 
Mass.; Santa Monica, Cal: Phil 
adelphia, and New York City a 
self; now have stations new to the 
S 
other centers. Wherever the guael 
lation warrants it, there is an ay 
creasing tendency for foreign. 
language programs to make their 
appearance where there was none 
before. This reverses the trend 
of immediate postwar years and 
should set at ease the apprehen. 
sions of the numerous Welfare 
social, and labor groups who 
imagined that foreign languages 
would ‘soon vanish from the Amer- 
ican air 

Changes are also taking place 
in the programming of stations al- 
ready in the foreign-language 
field. One New Jersey broad. 
caster. finding himself overboard 
in Italian. has astutely begun to 
reduce his time in that language 
to make way for such _ profitable 
idioms as Spanish. Shrewd adjust. 
ments of this kind are taking place 
all along the line, with immediate 
benefiis in both revenue and 
service, In short. programming is 


beginning again to seek its own 
level, and foreign-languages are 
on their way back in 


As for the perdurability of the 
foreign-language audience itself, 
we are today in_ possession of 
solid facts on the subject. WOV’s 
survey of age groups in the Italian- 
American community of New York 
and vicinity indicates many more 
vears of vigorous life for Italian- 
language programs in this area. 
You can project that to other for- 
eign language groups as well. It 
Should hearten other foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasters to learn that 
WOV's policy of the broadest pos- 
Sible program service to this audi- 
ence has won Hooper ratings that 
often rival or exceed those of most 
other rated New York independ- 
| ents. all of them broadcasting ex- 
clusively in English. And this de- 
spite the lower incidence of tele 


phones in Italian-sneaking homes. 
While WOV’'s sole _foreign-lan- 
guage interest is Italian, similar 


attention by other broadcasters to 
foreign-language program quality 
can bring equally gratifying re 
sults in other languages as well. 

The one big question mark to 
day for the foreign-language 
| broadcaster—as for all—is_ what 
television will do to his nighttime 
| audiences. It is very possible that 
ithe addition of the visual image 
will be enough to nullify the fact 
| that the audio is in English, After 
all, the foreign-born are great 
_ devotees of American movies. 
| Within the next year we should 
‘have some definite answers—and 


also, I might add. some solutions. 
| 


THREE ELECTED TO 





| BMB DIRECTORATE 


Broadcast Bureau 
has added three new board men 
Thev are G. Richard Shaft, 
vice-president and general mane 
lager of Surety Broadcasting Co} 
|Herbert D. Bissell, Electric Aut 
| Lite Co. advertising manager, and 
‘Alden James, advertising director 
,of P. Lorillard Co 
| Shafto was named by the NAB to 
jreplace Robert Mason of WMRN, 
/Marion, O.. whose term expire 
'this vear. Bissell was nominate 
‘by the Assn. of National Adver 
\tisers to succeed R. E. Davis 0 
'Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. “" 
| James was named by the ANA 5 
replace Donovan Stetler of Stan 
ard Brands. 
| As general manager of Sure” 
Shafto runs WIS. Columbia, S. nd 
| WSPA, Spartanburg, S. C. re 
'FM outlets in those cies s 
Charlotte, N. C. He's & for! 


ichairman of NBC's stations ~~ 
committee, 42 


Measurement 


bers. 


ning and advisory h 
current president of the ~~ 
| Carolina Broadcasters Asst. 


lan NAB director. 
Bissell has been 

Auto-Lite since 1941, is an me 

member and ex-president of 

Toledo Advertising Club. am 

as P. Lorillard’s ad director, 


with Electrit 





dies all advertising for old 
cigarets and other company 
producis. 
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Switch 
Casting 


} 

By MITCHELL GRAYSON | 

\ Freelance Radio Director) “i 

The little red hand on the studio | 

clock seemed to me to be spinning | 
d with the speed of a spit- 
fre propellor. I was in a tight 
squeeze. The clock warned me 
there was little time left to find 
for a 70-year old part 
< verse! »eded an actor 

in blank verse: [ neec L 

etn the authority of an Edmund 
bs one who could character- 


aroun 


my actor— 


Gwenn, ' : vt ol 
sts with the sincerity of Walter 
Huston a player who could tote a 


whole play on his shoulders with 
the ease of a Barrymore. I had a 
star vehicle if ever there was one 
But no star. Every actor whom I 
nad auditioned up to that moment, 
af least every actor available for 
the show, seemed totally unable to 
perform with the quality I thought 
<o necessary for the part. 

It wasn’t fair. Here I was with 
the first broadcast rights to what 
1 considered to be one of the most 
beautifully written half-hour radio 
scripts by an extremely talented 
writer. and I couldn’t come up with 
an actor to do the part the way 
it certainly had to be done. Every 


character actor I tested agreed 
with me that it waS a great script. 
And each one, with feeling that 


he would give his eye teeth to play 
the part on the air, had to agree 
that he was absolutely not right 
for it. 

Now I know there are cynics who 
sav that there isn’t a part written 
that at least one actor can’t play. 
My point.is that such an actor was 
not available to me at the time. 

But what happened right then 
and there taught me a lesson that 
I've been grateful for ever since. 
A 17-year-old youngster who was 
a student at City College. and who 
hung around the studio during his 
spare time picking up tips on act- 
ing from the more experienced 
players, asked if he couldn’t read 
for the part. I looked at him des- 
pairingly and shook my head. But 
he wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
He pleaded with me: “Look, I’ve 
got a trick voice. I’m sure I can 
do this part if you'll only give me 
a chance. Besides. you've got 
nothing to lose. Why don’t you 
hear me? You’ll know whether I’m 
right or wrong in a very short 
time?” 

_ Only Slightly Sensational | 

What occurred in the next few 
minytes could only be used for 
grade-G story plots in the movies. 
The kid was sensational. The 
broadcast was terrific. The author 
was happy. I grinned. For weeks 
afterward, as a matter of fact for 
10 years afterward—vou see, all | 
‘his happened in 1939—] have 
made it a rule to give actors a/| 
pages at rig casting. Encour- 
age actors to try out‘for parts | 
they honestly fee] they ian - “ay 
; Nowadays I read through a script 
mie Na the same time form some 
chair tek ideas on casting. Then 
¢ at searching’ penetration 
Into the faraway corners of my 
mind: who would be a good switch- | 
= for the part? Some exception- 
ao fine Performances result on 
i alr. For example, I know an 
actor whose voice type-casts him a. 
favy. a menace, a killer. He hap- | 
eg to be one of the most sensi- | 
thet actors in the business. Use | 
nan Voice of his—and his talent— | 
réle eading character part and the 
er ee a new dimension. The 
being imself, is tired to death of 
vue called for the same old gun- 
frest Parts on every show. 
eno a new role creates an 
“ctement and stimulates a 
n 9 
Pag rune performance from 
dynamic eon effert is a new 
istener contig Bi: donee that the 

anes case. An actress whom 
performe, to be a truly virtuoso 
of me wl a brilliant interpreter 
ters. is a hee dramatic charae- 
° . Pa wasted on too many 
spel, rectors who think of 
As a rd aS a gum-chewing moll. | 
whe latter of fact. one director 
: recently heard this actress in 
Show of mi oa bre phage hy. 
ars wh ne couldn’t believe his 
t the en her name was announced 
the (thew of the program. Said | 
I didn or: “But holy gee whiz. 
: nt know he « 
like that? she could play parts 
Work for - ee, I’ve known her} 

years and years—and gee! 


Rives me a whole new idea 
What she can do!” 
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HARRY SALTER 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Stop the Music—ABC 
It Pays to Be Ignorant—CBS 





Jury Disagrees on 6006 
Suit vs. ‘Juvenile Jury’ 


A $600,000 damage suit against 


Jack Barry and others for alleged 


piracy of the idea and title of 


“Juvenile Jury’ was stymied last 
week when a New York Federal 
Court jury disagreed after a seven- 
day trial. Suit was instituted by 
William Evans against Barry, Dan 
Ehrenreich, the Bamberger Broad- 
casting Service, WOR, N. Y., pro- 


gram service, and General Foods, 
sponsor of the WOR stanza. 
Evans, who may now petition for 
a new trial, claimed that he origi- 
nated “Juvenile Jury” and submit- 
ted the idea to WGN, Chicago, 
which returned it to him. A few 
months later, according to Evans, 
Barry and Ehrenreich launched the 
same show on WOR. 
Another _ piracy 


suit against 


“Jury” is pending in N. Y. Supreme 


Court. Plaintiff, Carol Marshall, 
says “Jury” infringes on her un- 
produced radio show called “Junior 
Judges.” 


Farnsworth Marion Plant 

Acquired by RCA-Victor 

Marion, Ind. 

has purchased the 
Marion plant of Farnsworth Tele- 
vision and Radio Corp., Fort 
Wayne. Latter has moved all its 
activities to its expanded main 
plant. 

RCA officials said the newly ac- 
quired Marion plant would be 


RCA-Victor 


|; made the midwest center of RCA’s 


television tube production after 
completion of a modernization and 
expansion program. Plant property 


consists of six buildings and 54. 


acres of land. 


Ratings and the Stuffed Banana 


In Which Is Deplored the State Religion of Radio Which Says That 


Hollywood. | 
Although the loud, splintering 
crash of Gallup and Roper on 


Election Day was one of the most 
fascinating sound effects of mod- 
ern times, it was not followed. as 
many had hoped, by the even more 
fascinating effect of a curfew 
tolling the knell of parting polls 


Instead the professors gravely 
analyzed their analyses, observed 
their navels for a clue to mys- 
teries of life, and returned to the 
old hot dog stand ready for new 
business 

Of course Hooper and Nielsen, 
both situated on the fault line of 
the late earthquake, lost no time 
explaining that what they sell is 
measurements of what has _ hap- 


pened, not what is going to hap- 
pen, in the grand style of Gallup 
and Roper. But at this moment, 
some weeks after the dust has set- 
tled on the returns, and the come- 


dy programs have stopped _kid- 
ding the pollsters, it is perhaps 
proper to ask if, in the long run, 
it makes very much _ difference 
whether !¥ooper—for one—is ac- 
curate at all. 

I believe the net effect of audi- 
ence ratings in radio is bad from 
a cultural and artistic point of 
view. Not in the research per se, 


which may be pure as the driven 
Rinso, but in the way the figures 
are interpreted and put to work. 
When I was quoted to this effect 
in the New York Post not long 
ago, Walter Winchell chided me 
for slighting Hooperatings. ‘Mr. 
Corwin,” he wrote, “they just 
measure what Americans listen to 


most.” That is right. No quarrel 
about that. Buta rap at the abuses 
of the rating system is not the 
same thing as rapping the top- 
rating shows. 

Not even if Hooper were 20% 
off, -would there be grounds for 


complaint against the leaders in 
the hit parade. It’s not their fault 
that people love ‘em; I do myself; 
and such popularity must be de- 
served. But at the same time 
there are such things as minority 
rights in radio as well as outside 
of it; and sometimes a low-rating 
show of acknowledged good qual- 
ity gets pushed around simply be- 
cause it’s little. And even oftener 
than it gets pushed around, it gets 
excluded. 

Nobody can deny that ratings, in 
the field of general programming, 


By NORMAN CORWIN 


tend to confirm the popularity of 
the familiar, which by itself is 
happy and wholesome. But this 
tendency also encourages sponsors 
and broadcasters to drop the bur- 
den of innovating and originating 
And this might not be so thor- 
oughly shoddy if it did not work 
out to the detriment of practically 
all new, unfamiliar work. 


Perpetuates Conformity 


made of 
their end result is 
standards of con- 
and perpetuate 


Through the use 
Hooperatings, 
to set rigid 
formity; to justify 


sameness and mediocrity in the 
fields of music and drama; to dis- 
courage the daring and audacity 
that vitalize the creative worker 
and to stifle what VARIETY in a 
recent editorial referred to as “ad- 
venture” in programming 

In this day of princely patron- 
age for the artist, the day of the 


cheese that brings you drama, the 
gas-sponsored symphony, the rub- 


ber tire that preaches religion, 
one might assume that the artist, 
since he is relatively rich and se- 
cure, is also unencumbered; that 
his imagination roars and_ soars 
like a jet fighter. Instead he has 
come closer to surrendering his 


identity than ever before. 

The big fee, which theoretically 
should free the artist, constantly 
calls him back. He is on a leash. 
He shall do nothing which is not 
considered a safe risk for the in- 
vestor; which is not “commercial” 
in the sense that it is instantly 
recognizable to millions who have 


heard or seen the routine some- 
where before. 

Nobody, least of all the artist, 
wants an investor or sponsor or 
employer to lose money. That 
would be stupid business. Yet 
what the operators and_ entre- 
preneurs tend to forget is that 
hundreds of ‘‘commercial” ideas, 
based on the safest and soundest 
cliches of the business, turn out 
to be uncommercial flops—mostly 


for want of invention and artistry. 

When “research” was added to 
the union of sponsor and artist, 
as a sort of in-law, or back-seat 
driver, artistic freedom in radio 
began to feel elbows in its ribs. 
The researchman is paid to tell 
the creator what is popular; to 
find out what people are likely to 
like on the basis of what they 
have liked in the past. This nat- 
urally invites a distrust of orig- 
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Hooperatings Are Infallible, and Where Boldness, Adventure and 
Imagination Are Systematically Penalized 


inality, a sheeplike pledding after 
success formulas, and the avoid- 
ance of ideas that either have not 
been tried, or which, having been 


tried, have not scored high in 
some rating. 

Radio dares to do far less than 
films, simply because it is com- 
pletely enslaved to the ratings. 
Programs must have “circulation,” 
and the best way to circulate is 
to copy other circulation-getters. 
Two million listeners, which is 
vastly more than ever saw a 
smash hit on Broadway, are not 
enough for a program from week 
to week; it can die of that. The 
artist is seldom free to go after 


big game. In the boundless pre- 
cincts of drama, from Aristophanes 
to Oboler, radio is little interested 
in old classics or new literature. 
Beyond the repeat of a mystery 
chiller like “Sorry, Wrong Num- 
ber” and the annual presentation 
of Christmas scripts, radio will not 
even encore its own home-de- 
veloped classics, few as they are. 
It is content to adapt books, 
movies, plays, or to rehash detec- 
tive and romance patterns end- 
lessly. 

It’s the Abuses } 


This is not to say that commer- 
cial radio is a monster. It has, in 
spite of itself, accomplished more 


in this country than government 
radio has done anywhere in the 


world, save possibly in England. It 
is not commercial radio itself that 
stands indicted by the artist, but 
the abuses and excesses of com- 
mercial radio—and among _ these 
abuses can be ranked as chief ac- 
cessory, the ratings. Or rather, 
again, thc use made of ratings: 
the policies framed by them, the 
programs killed and kept alive, 
choked off or coddled because of 
them. 

Radio does excellent things in 
music, comedy, and special events. 
But where is the high vision, the 
adventure, that programmed Mac- 
Leish’s “Fall of the City and 
Millay’s “Lidice?” What has hap- 
pened to the Columbia Workship 
and “Great Palys?” And why has 
“Candid Microphone” gone off the 
air and why does “You Are 
There” lack a sponsor? Why was 
Orson Welles’ old “Mercury Thea- 
tre of the Air” uncommercial until 
the morning after it scared hell 
out of the country with a Martian 
invasion? 

Answer: not enough circulation. 

| And who measures circulation? 
|The gods of the ratings: Hooper 


|and Nielsen, Gallup and Roper. 


| 


Could they possibly be 
Could they, ever? 

Shakespeare, the writer forgot- 
ten by radio, had a phrase for ev- 
erything and everybody, and he 
might have been a addressing the 
Assn. of Broadcasters 
when he wrote. “Traffic’s thy 
god; and thy god confound thee!” 
In one blinding, apocalyptic flash 
on the evening of Nov. 2, last, the 
gods who traffick in polls were 
themselves confounded, and it was 
a great moment boys, a great mo- 
ment. 

What a hell of a life it would 
be if, at the only hours that 
adults can go to movies, they 
could only see Red Skelton or 
Jean Autry or Jane Russell; if 
books of poetry were taken off the 
shelves because ratings show they 
are perennial worst-sellers; _ if 
Barber’s Symphony No. 1 were 
never to be performed in concert 
because it is colossally less popular 
than the Strauss waltzes; if the ab- 
stractions of Kley were never to 
be exhibited because people pre- 
fer, 75,622 to 1, to look at the can- 
vases of Norman Rockwell. 

Radio is the only major field of 
expression today where a high IQ, 
where boldness, adventure, imag- 
ination and audacity in program- 
ming are systematically, faithfully, 
and deliberately penalized. Radio 
has not progressed, but retro- 
giessed. It is not growing up, but 
down. It once had a toehold on 
the threshold of the arts, but its 
great, bulky body slipped on a 
stuffed banana, the skin of which 
concealed a hard, compact roll of 
fast bucks. 


wrong? 


ceeusutnegayinns: 
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THE NAKED AND THE DEAR 





Radio Scripter Speaks His Mind on Radio and | 


Radio Criticism 


By HAL KANTER 





Hollywood. 


One of the first things a radio comedy writer must learn in order to 
maintain his digestive system and ward off dampness in the wrists of | 
his sports shirt is the deceitful art of ignoring all teletypes from ‘New 
York.” Once he completely masters this, he finds that he is either out 
of a job or Don Quinn 

Speaking as a radio comedy writer whose | 
stomach groans at the approach of anything more | 
complicated than a Cobb salad (a fiendish admix- 
ture of pre-digested vegetables and Jack Hellman | 
cigar ashes) and whose shirt-cuffs are soggier than | 
a pair of rented bowling shoes, the second most | 
important thing a r. c. w. must learn is how to read 
a daily newspaper's radio critic without bristling. 

Present company inspected, allow me to trot 
once around this exercise ring for my perennial 
despondencies. 

The man who shot Mayor Cermak probably said 
everyone’s entitled to his own opinion, and radio 
critics are paid to congeal opinions about radio 
programs and then couch those opinions as best they can for their read- 
ers. That’s fine. Radio needs good critics and those among us who sit 
with our backs to America and toss things over our shoulder for Ameri- 
can consumption can learn from them. When a good one comes along, 
that is. Unfortunately, there is more vituperation than erudition among 
their ranks. But vituperative or erudite, accoutred or barren, my yelp 
is directed at all of them who have been guilty of a cardinal sin in their 
That sin is the reviewing of a radio program they have never 











Hal Kanter 


rey iews. 
heard. 

It is comparable to a blind judge pinning a “best of breed’”’ ribbon 
on a Bedlington Terrier because he smells less offensive than any other 
at the show. 

It is quite obvious that the radio critic cannot review fairly a radio 
program by reading the script some zealous press agent has couriered 
to his cluttered cubicle. It is not so much like the book reviewer who 
scans the dust jacket extollings and then hammers out a critique as it 
is analogous to the man who receives an empty frame and then criticizes 
a Grandma Moses. 








| Scripts Need Plus Factors 





This may shock my fellows in the Radio Writers Guild, but I firmly 
believe that the script is only a portion of a radio show. It was written 
to be heard and an entire program cannot be praised or condemned on 
the script alone. Many a script that affronts the eye falls pleasantly on 
the ear when it is blown to life by the director, the musicians, the 
sound men, the goburras in the audience and the mummers. Conversely, 
many a passage of beauty that lies enchanted on a sheet of paper rises 
stiff-leggedly and topples on its asterisks when infused with the in- 
tended elements. 

Can an honest man look over the score of a Bizet opera and then 
pass judgment on a Metropolitan performance? Or read a wire story 
as it chatters out of a teletype machine and then pass judgment on the 
Sunday edition of the Kansas City Star? 

Few members of the radio critics circle can honestly say they are 
not guilty of this abuse of their office. Some of them have said in print 
that they read a script without having heard the broadcast. Most of 
them quote lines which they couldn’t possibly have taken down in short- 
hand, so exact is the wording, the spelling and even the punctuation. 

If these men—and dewey-eyed ladies, too—are going to do the kind 
ot a job that will eventually raise them to the status first string drama 
critics enjoy, they might do well to be honest with their readers, fair 
with radio itself. And they'll still find time to do outside magazine 
pieces and radio scripts on spec. 

No fingerpointing. Not necessary! In Jack Douglas’ masterwork en- 
titled, “No Navel to Guide Him,” there is a chapter called ‘Famous 
Bastards in History.’ Under the title is printed: ‘“What’s the differ- 
ence? You all know who you are.” 

Amen. 


.....A Bit of Doing 


By NILES TRAMMELL 


(President, National Broadcasting Co.) 


Radio enters 1949 with a greater assortment of problems—anq 
brighter vista of opportunities—than it has ever faced during the t . 
decades of network broadcasting. Wo 

How rough or smooth the going will be will depend, of ¢ 
the vision, work and courage of the nation’s broadcasters. 
quire doing. 

The ferment in this seething industry, naturally, is tele 
have seen the beginning with television astride the airwaves jn seve 
league boots. Many of the problems which brought such turmoi| in the 
thinking of the broadcasting industry as 1948 ended were mere syne. 
toms of the growing pains which the lusty infant of sight and sound hae 


irse, on 
It will re- 





Vision, We 








brought to radio. 

First and foremost is the fact that the new member 
family adds another insatiable maw for creative entert 
I have every confidence that the writing, acting and producing talent 
in our industry will meet the challenge and will fill television's Vora. 
cious appetite with popular fare for the millions of viewer: 

Second, is the relation of television to the great structure of 


r of the radio 
ainment to feed 








Sound 


LURENE TUTTLE 


broadcasting which today penetrates practically every home in the land 
RADIO Television cannot fully replace overnight, or within the immediate 


Red Skelton Show, Ozzie and Harriet | future, the more than 70 million radio sets now in the hands of our 


Sam Spade George O'Hanlon. vast listening public. It cannot at this stage go beyond the horizon 
Suspense except by inter-connection which presents mountainous problems, eco. 
PICTURES IN RELEASE nomic and technical, that must be met. Only future events wil] tell 


us how these problems will be solved and only the future wil] fully 
reveal the part which the advertiser will play in their solution. : 

In pioneering in television as it did in AM networking, NBC has 
~ embarked on a long-term policy to be there “fust with the mostest.” 


The details of our long-range policy will be made public from time to 
Th Y f time as they are fully developed and approved. 
Decisi 


It’s not too great a secret that much more effort than in the past 
and much more investment in the future will be necessary to meet aj) 
tre problems confronting the industry. That’s how it will have to be. 

(Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission) 


*“*‘MacBeth’’—Republic 
Blanding’s Dream House” 
RKO 


“Mr. 











I, for one, have every confidence that experiment and experience 
will shake down the relationship of AM to television. I have every 
confidence in the great and growing talent pool of the nation. : 

All in all, the opportunities, as well as the problems, are challenging 
indeed. Broadcasters have a medium second to none to attract enter- 
tainment ideas, discover entertainment personalities, and to introduce 
new talent quickly to almost unlimited audiences. It’s a job, it is true, 
faced by no other industry; for in radio the show must go on almost 24 
hours a day, 365 days in the year, and with Sundays and holidays more 
of the same. We must, therefore, keep our pool of talent for radio and 
television well filled at all times and constantly enlarged with new 
ideas, new techniques and new performers. 

The maturity of sound and the emergence of sight places these prob- 
lems right square in the broadcasters’ lap. It will take a bit of doing 
to solve the problems, but there will be plenty of excitement for all in 
the trying. 








Washington. 

This will be a year of decisions 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission—decisions destined to 
affect almost every phase of broad- 
casting. 

Holding the spotlight at this 
time is the proceeding to deter- 
mine how to deal with the problem 
of tropospheric interference in the 
television low band and to deter- 


face the question of allocating 
those frequencies together with 
the VHF frequencies so as to pro- 
vide for a nation-wide competitive 
system of television. 


cumstances it is a certainty that 
there will be an insufficient num- 
mine the feasibility of employing | ber of channels in the Very-High, 
the high band channels. Frequencies bands for a nation- 
: . | wide system of television in this 
The complexity of these prob- country. 
lems makes it difficult to predict Whether or not the Commission | 
when decisions can be made. If, as | will be in a position to determine 
a result of the interference prob- that UHF can be-used at a time 
lems in the recently-alloeated tele- when it has cleared up the inter- 


Freeze Extension Likely — --F 

If the course outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is the Commis- 
sion’s decision, it is probable that 


vision bands, the Commission finds ference problems in the. VHF the freeze on television applica- 
it necessary to provide greater bands is a question that cannot tions might be extended beyond 
separation between co-channel sta- now be answered. If the Commis- the minimum six-month period 


| which was anticipated when the 
freeze was announced on Septem- 
ber 30. 

There are other questions that 
the Commission will face before 
it cam reach a decision as has 
been outlined. They are the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing the UHF for 
high definition black and white 
television, and for color. If the 


tions, we will likewise find that our | sion finds, on the basis of the hear- 
allocation table will have to be re- ing already held on the question of 
vised to allow fewer station assign- | utilization of the UHF, that it can 
ments than the plan now in effect. | utilize these frequencies for tele- 
Possibilities for some relief may | vision and the Commission deter- 
be afforded through the synchro- | mines that it will utilize those fre- 
nization process developed by RCA | quencies for black and white tele- 
and still in an experimental stage. | vision under the present stand- 
Even under the most favorable cir- ards, then the Commission will 
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Tele Acad’s ‘Emmys’ | 
To Be Awarded At | 
Jan. 25 ATAS Shindig: 


Hollywood. 


Four “Emmys,” video’s equiv- | 
alent of the film industry’s “Os- 
cars,” will be presented Jan. 25 
at the first annual awards banquet 
ard seminar of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences. Pro- | 
gram announced by Acad _ prexy 
Charles B. Brown calls for a full 
day of activity at the Hollywood | 
Athletic Club. 

Awards will made for the 
best vidfilm produced in Holly-| 
wood, for the most outstanding 
tele personality, for the most pop- | 
ular program, and for the out- 
standing technical achievement in 
1948. In addition, a plaque will be 
awarded a local station in recogni- 
tion of the best overall achieve- 
ment during the year. 

Seven speakers have been lined 
up tor the morning and afternoon 
seminar sessions. They include} 
Television Film Producers’ Assn. 
prexy Hal Roach Jr., who'll dis- 
cuss producing pix for video: Wil- 
lista R. Watson of the Herbert. 
Hora Co., who'll talk on installa- 


be 











‘decision should be to utilize the 
UHF frequencies for either high 
definition monochrome or color, 
‘the standards for either of those 
services would not be compatible 
| with the present black and white 
‘standards and, therefore, an al- 
location plan combining the VHF 
and the UHF would become ine 
possible. 

Another possibility by way of a 
Commission decision would be to 
adopt new standards of good en- 
gineering practice for the VHF; 
revise the allocation plan for the 
/12 channels and perhaps hold fur- 
ther hearings on the utilization of 
the Ultra-High frequency band. 
This possibility would mean too 
few television assignments for 4 
ination - wide television system. 


40% Within TV Range | 


' 


| Television is snow-balling. Wé 
have 50 stations on the air. With 
\in another two years we may have 
/as many as 400 on the air or nea™ 
ing completion. About 40%. of the 
population is now within range 
of at least one station. 

Now let’s take a look at other 
broadcasting devices. By the en 
of this year we should have 3,10 
AM stations and 1,100 FM stations 
on the air. This will give us 4 
total of 3,200 sound stations. With 
that many sound stations, as well 
as 100 TV stations, on the air it 
will behoove all of us—the indus- 
try as well as the Commission— 


tion and servicing of telesets; and | a bout the even- 

Al ager and Bernie Tabakin of } g bee ‘ys ager gr, By eden at least 

Mi \, who'll dwell on the me- ba 4 ; fry tng nndind oe ggg That 

qiums talent problem. Other | | will ag “. aaaee of decision 
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Speakers lined up are Paul Lewis, | 
veepee of the D’Arcy agency, and 
Len Erickson, Kenyon & Eckhart 
veepee, to talk on ad agencies’ 
relationship to tele; Mike Stokey 
ot Stokey and Ebert, who'll discuss 
production problems. 


FIFTH 





OZZIE and HARRIET 


; A bow to our current writing staffs 
Bill Davenport, Frank Fox, Ben Gershman, Rick Vollaerts, Paul West 





this year but I mention it in er 
ing because sooner or later we 4! 


; to the 
SEASON FOR INTERNATIONAL SILVER aril of caetniag two me 


NBC—Every Sunday Evening jof aural radio where one system— 


the technically superior system— 


would suffice. 
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Ba k it? 
HOW TO STAY YOUNG! | How Do You Make A Hit? 
By FRANK STANTON | By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 
(President, Columbia Broadcasting System) | (Program Vice-President, CBS) 


If the secret of staying young is to keep developing, to keep moving 


from one frontier to the next, to keep making tomorrow better than | 


vesterday, broadcasting evidently has hold of that secret. 
” No industry in ancient or modern times has ever packed so much ex- 
citement and development into SO few years as broadcasting. And now, 
after a quarter-century of galloping expansion, broadcasting has taken 
another deep breath and is moving into another, new cycle even more 
exciting or important than what we've just been through. 

For broadcasting, of course, is now television as well as radio. These 


are twin electronic miracles to stir men’s imaginations with new op- , 


portunities to move ideas and goods, and to send entertainment and 
culture and news into every corner of every home in America. 

But observe that I call them “twin” electronic miracles. I do not say 
“cuccessive” miracles, one following the other. For the most idle of all 
talk today is the talk that already has radio W rapped in a shroud, ready 
for quick burial “now that television is here. 7 elevision is here, cer- 
tainly. This “baby giant” of communication is growing faster than al- 
most anyone expected; is outperforming even the fondest hopes of its 
fondest parents. 


But is radio cowering in a corner shrinking before the sight and 
sound of television? Not so you could notice it. Is radio’s expansion 


Is radio going to be pushed 


stopped? Have you seen the latest figures: 
No more than radio 


aside as an outworn, old-fashioned “listening box?” 
itself destroyed the piano or phonograph. 


“a ~ Hold Off on the Funeral 


Tm sure that every Variery reader has seen or heard differently 
You have all seen or heard of surveys which show radio listening drop- 
ping way off in television homes. You have heard how, here and there, 
budgets have been shifted out of radio and other media into television 





You have heard the cry: “Goodbye radio. Goodbye magazines. Here 
comes television!” : 
But don’t get dressed up for the funeral. For a great deal of radio 


and television material comes across my desk every day. And the facts 
of life just don’t bear the sob-sisters out. 

Of course, there has been some fall-off of radio listening in television 
homes. Was there ever a bright baby that didn’t get a great deal of 
special attention? But to take the indications of current television re- 
search and say: “This is what television is like, and will be” is precisely 
like saying that the spotlight any bright baby gets in the family will be 
no different when that baby grows up and lives as an adult among 
adults. 

In these past two great years of television’s growth, what happened 
to radio? 

Radio set ownership increased by 20,000,000 sets! 

Even more significant: radio listening has reached a new all time high 
for war or peace, Nielsen reports four hours and 19 minutes of radio 
listening for the average tamily each day, in the last full year of record 
~—a full hour more listening per day than in 1941 and 1942. 

And remember that Americans as a whole continue to get more and 
more leisure time—one of the most important of all trends in America 
today—with more hours of the day, and more days of the week, tor more 
people to fit in both radio and television. 

Television has its great virtues. radio has its great virtues—and in no 
‘American family can either one or the other ever hope to satisfy all the 
members of the family all the time. 

Above all, remember radio’s size. It is 91% as large as the United 
Siates itself today—with 37,623,000 families, 94% of all American fam- 
ilies, owning one or more radio sets: and with the vast majority of 
America’s new automobiles today equipped with a radio as virtually 
standard equipment. 

Thus, even at the current and anticipated rate of television receiver 
production (a miracle in itself!), television cannot reach one-eighth of 
today’s total of radio families for another two years at the least. 

This gives you a strong clue about radio’s program schedules in the 
years ahead. For radio is the only universal advertising medium in the 
nation today, as widely distributed as the air itself in every type of mar- 
ket, every type of home, every part of the nation. 

That is why America’s advertisers will continue’ to use radio's pro- 
grams as enthusiastically and heavily as they do now (and will continue 
1o look for better and better programs to get the most out of their 
radio dollar). 

They know that “every customer owns a radio.’ They need radio's 
universal coverage of all markets to maintain their sales and profits. 

These advertisers will use television too, for additional pressure in 
television’s growing markets. They will add television to their adver- 
tising arsenal, just as the American family is adding television to its 
basic entertainment and news and cultural sources. 

So we'll face in the future what we've become familiar with in the 
past—the healthy competition for the American family’s time and at- 
tention by all media; a competition which insures (as good competition 
always does) steady improvements on every front, especially in pro- 
gramming. 

_ And no broadcaster will have a’chance to grow old! 
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| Bofis In a 
| Broom Closet 


=—By ART HENLE — 


I wish I could get the alarm 
clock concession in L. A. and 
N. Y. For now that TV is hurting 
the b.o. of AM in the p.m., night- 
time radio may soon shift to the 
hangover hours between dawn and 
dusk. And top names are already 
blinking their eves at the glare 
of the sun on the wet ink of their 


| 
| 














new contracts that put them on 
the day shift. Crosby, Kyser, War- 
ing, Ameche and even Mrs. Roose- 
velt are working under. the solar 
system. 


Of course there’s a difference 
between having fun in the sun and 
getting laughter by lamplight. The 
frantic pace in the race for boffs 
by night must give way to a more 
leisurely approach to comedy. 
True, it may spell the end of the 
ulcer and thus destroy a lucrative 
source of daytime money: the milk 
companies. But it’s a fact to be 


faced squarely. Even now, writers 
are snuffing out their candles 
earlier and getting their Vitamin 
D from Old Sol instead of Old 
Granddad. 

There seem to be just about 
five kinds of daytime programs 


around: 1. The soap operas, whose 
ranks appear destined to dwindle 
to a state of obscurity approaching 
that of bathtub gin, the Literary 
Digest and unreclaimed Dewey 
buttons. 2. The disk jockeys. who 
will be with us as long as there 
is Petrillo, who will be with us 
as long as there is. 3. The audi- 
ence participation shows, which 
will probably be on the upswing 
again to provide more good clean 
wholesome refrigerators, and may- 
be give away some fun to daytime 
listeners. 4. The interview pro- 
grams, whose tribe cannot readily 
increase until some substitutes are 
found for commercials and au- 
thors. 5. The variety shows. and 
here is where the revolution will 
occur chiefly with more big names 
in comedy and music scheduled to 
take to the kilocycles in the sun- 
hours between Arthur 
Godfrey and Edwin C. Hill. 
To The Ladies 

A new audience is waiting to be 
wooed, an audience used to being 
wooed: the ladies. You will have 
to entertain them over the swish- 
swosh of the kitchen mop, above 
the gurgle of dishwater dribbling 
down a clogged drain, on top of 
the cries of tots, the yipings of 
chihuahuas, the jangle of door- 
bells and telephones. the calls of 





bill collectors and window-wash- 
ers. 
It’s time for the personality 


with a blinking eye on sunlit kilo- 
cycles to learn how to ad-lib. This 
is very simple. All he or she needs 
is a good writer, a patient director 
and the ability to read what isn’t 
quite on the paper. The best of 
ad-libs have always been written. 
as the best of ad-libers will tell 
you. They are written into a script 
so naturally, so briefly, that the 
personality can throw them away 

You can’t try too hard or too 
long in daytime radio. This is 
why soap opera heroines breathe 
so heavily and so often and why 
interviewers drone on and squeeze 
every lemon to the pulp. -You’ve 
got to have fun and play easy for 
daytime means time to play, usu- 
ally across the board. with vola- 
roid vision and a bare modicum 
of benzedrine. But don’t play too 
hard. And at night, relax by tak- 
ing pot shots at the guy who in- 
vented television. 


That's the triple-decker jackpot question for any showman 
If I knew a simple surefire answer [ wouldn’t be pecking away at this 
clatter box. I'd just be counting my capital gains. But after 18 years 
of association with a variety of hits and misses, I think there are sign- 
posts which point the wavy to Hitville. 

The signposts read time, patience and people. 

If that seems obvious, there is an appalling number of people who 
are ignoring the obvious. 

When it comes to time there is no substitute for it. Shows which are 
created against an arbitrary dateline are usually poorly made shows. 
Wellmade shows are those with which the creators have had time to 
| “live” before they ever put their wares before the critics and the public. 
A half-hour of entertainment doesn’t just happen. The creators have 
to know the characters for whom they are writing as well as they know 


their own wives and considerably better than they know their girl 
friends. They must know not only the principals but all the subordinate 
characters and their relation to each other. They must know just what 
they would and would not say under any given set of circumstances 
“Irma” was a year in the making. The Godfrey shows had an equal 
amount of time and sweat, blood and tears poured into their making. 
Months have gone into the readying of the Godfrey TV productions 
It took eight months to bring “Miss Brooks” off the drawing board and 
into a studio. The Morey Amsterdam show had six months of work 
before it went before the microphones 
1% Good Batting Average 
Time, of course, is one asset the networks have. We think it’s more 


than an asset. It’s a responsibility. We have the opportunity to create 
new properties and try them out; develop them into values that will 
interest agencies and their clients. But only a long view approach will 
discharge that responsibility successfully. It can’t be done by building 
shows quickly to meet sudden emergencies. It means always having 
more shows ready than you have open spots to fill And that means 
a continuing, relentless effort to find the best possibilities and make 
them “happen” as shows. If 1°¢ of vour starts finish on the air 
doing fine. 

That’s why patience is such a vital signpost in trying to arrive at a 
hit No matter how well you start, there are bound to be 
ments of blank despair when you wonder why you ever tried 
doubters seem sure to be vindicated, when your closest associates seem 
like idiots, your star a temperamental cretin, your fugitives 
from a grade school. It is then it seems the only man in history equal 
to the task is Job. And even after you are underway, an acknowledged 
hit, things can suddenly collapse. Parts of a show—writers or per- 
formers or directors—suddenly begin to give at the seams. A property 
that seemed headed for the top suddenly wavers and careens. Even an 
enthusiastic bankroller can abruptly evidence, what seems to you, at 
least. unmistakable traces of dementia. And often a good 
that is going along swimmingly finds it seemingly impossible to find 
a taker. “Crime Photographer” was a non-paying boarder on CBS for 
a year and a half before it started its long and successful career as a 
big league audience-getter. ‘Suspense’ has been such a long time 
aristocrat that it’s hard to remember it went its lonely and unsponsored 
way for nine months before it started to play for pay. 

And not only relative newcomers like those tagged above but the 
successes that have been up there so long they’re legends have the 
same trouble. It’s only because of their limitless patience, understand- 
ing and sympathy coupled with their great basic skill that Jack 
Benny, George Burns, Ed Gardner, to name a few of which I can 
speak from experience, have kept their shows among the leaders vear 
in and year out, have sensed and repaired weaknesses before they 
became crises, have toiled and painstakingly improved and improved 
their techniques, their conception and their execution until their shows 
are ones of whose craftsmanship the whole industry can be proud 

Which serves well enough to emphasize the importance of people 
in making a hit. Not just any people but men whose consuming in- 
terest in life is making the show or shows which bear their label. hits. 
It must be not only an occupation but a pre-occupation. Nothing else 
can be quite that important. Divided interests can have no place among 
those who hope to land a show at the top. This, in turn. means people 
whose lite is the entertainment business. who find it so irresistible, 
so compelling they are not only willing but want to see, hear, study 
it through all their waking hours and dream about it after that. If 
they do enough of that. long enough and have a basic talent the dreams 
become less bad. They even make some of the good ones come true. 
They become professionals. They build standards of professionalism 
from which they won't depart. Competition in the radio business has 
gradually eliminated most of the people unwilling to give it that kind 
of concentration, that unswerving fealty. It is that kind of absorption 
with the job, that can be credited to showmen such as Harry Ackerman, 
Cy Howard, Irving Mansfield, Jesse Oppenheimer, Caroll Carroll. 

People like that coupled with time for them to develop their ideas, 
patience while the creative function gets under way, sputters. wavers 
and then gets going again may not get you a hit. But you can put it 
in the book you won’t get one without them. 
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THE NAKED AND THE DEAF 


Radio Scripter Speaks His Mind on Radio and 
Radio Criticism 





By HAL KANTER 








.....A Bit of Doing 


By NILES TRAMMELL 


(President, National Broadcasting Co.) 


Radio enters 1949 with a greater assortment of problems—anq 
brighter vista of opportunities—than it has ever faced during the we 
decades of network broadcasting. Wo 


How rough or smooth the going will be will depend, of course 0 
se, on 


the vision, work and courage of the nation’s broadcasters. |; will 
Hollywood. quire doing. a 
One of the first things a radio comedy writer must —_ in nit a pe The ferment in this seething industry, naturally, is television Ww 
maintain his cou sees eT cue al wines hee Hee have seen the beginning with television astride the airwaves jn Seven 


his sports shirt is the 
York.” Once he completely masters this, he finds that 
of a job or Don Quinn 


he is either out 





a pair of rented bowling shoes, the second most 
important thing a r. c. w. must learn is how to read 
a daily newspaper's radio critic without bristling. 

Present company inspected, allow me to trot 
once around this exercise ring for my perennial 
despondencies. 

The man who shot Mayor Cermak probably said 
everyone’s entitled to his own opinion, and radio 
critics are paid to congeal opinions about radio 
programs and then couch those opinions as best they can for their read- 
ers. That’s fine. Radio needs good critics and those among us who sit 
with our backs to America and toss things over our shoulder for Ameri- 
can consumption can learn from them. When a good one comes along, 
that is. Unfortunately, there is more vituperation than erudition among 
their ranks. But vituperative or erudite, accoutred or barren, my yelp 
is directed at all of them who have been guilty of a cardinal sin in their 
reviews. That sin is the reviewing of a radio program they have never 
heard. 

It is comparable to a blind judge pinning a “best of breed” ribbon 
on a Bedlington Terrier because he smells less offensive than any other 
at the show. 








Hal Kanter 
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The Year of 
Decisions 
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(Chairman, Federal 





league boots. Many of the problems which brought such turmoil jn tl 
thinking of the broadcasting industry as 1948 ended were mere svn te 
toms of the growing pains which the lusty infant of sight and sound hen 


Speaking as a radio comedy w riter whose | brought to radio 
stomach groans at the approach of anything more | Selig pee rare asc : 5 a 
complicated than a Cobb salad (a fiendish admix- First and foremost is the fact that the new membe1 Of the radio 
* f pre-digested vegetables and Jack Hellman | family adds another insatiable maw for creative entertainment to feeg 
pipe lye : me and whase sh litanaite are soggier than | | I have every confidence that the writing, acting and producing talent 
elgg te ragga eee r ee i | in our industry will meet the challenge and will fill television's Vora 


cious appetite with popular fare for the millions of viewers 
Second, is the relation of television to the great structure 
broadcasting which today penetrates practically every home in the land 
Television cannot fully replace overnight, or within the immediate 
future, the more than 70 million radio sets now in the hands of our 
vast listening public he horizon 
’ ’ 


of sound 


It cannot at this stage go beyond the 
except by inter-connection which presents mountainous problems, eco- 
nomic and technical, that must be met. Only future events wil] tell 
us how these problems will be solved and only the future wil} fully 
reveal the part which the advertiser will play in cheir solution : 

In pioneering in television as it did in AM networking, NBC has 
embarked on a long-term policy to be there “fust with the mostest " 
The details of our long-range policy will be made public from time to 
time as they are fully developed and approved. 

It's not too great a secret that much more effort. than in the past 
and much more investment in the future will be necessary to meet all 
tre problems confronting the industry. That’s how it will have to be. 

I, for one, have every confidence that experiment and experience 
will shake down the relationship of AM to television. I have every 
confidence in the great and growing talent pool of the nation. ; 

All in all, the opportunities, as well as the problems, are challenging 


It is quite obvious that the radio critic cannot review fairly a radio ae ee di nt 
program by reading the script some zealous press agent has couriered Communications Commission) indeed. Broadcasters have a mesa second to none to attract enter- 4 
to his cluttered cubicle. It is not so much like the book reviewer who tainment ideas, discover entertainment personalities, and to introduce - 

Washington. new talent quickly to almost unlimited audiences. It’s a job, it is true, | 


scans the dust jacket extollings and then hammers out a critique as it 
is analogous to the man who receives an empty frame and then criticizes 
a Grandma Moses. 











This will be a year of decisions 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission—decisions destined to 








faced by no other industry; for in radio the show must go on almost 24 
hours a day, 365 days in the year, and with Sundays and holidays more 
of the same. We must, therefore, keep our pool of talent for radio and 




















| Scripts Need Plus Factors | Pr I ' ‘ television well filled at all times and constantly enlarged with new 
This may shock my fellows in the Radio Writers Guild, but I firmly 7 te ern eae eee ee ne “—— rte a ae ge SS eee i aces 
believe that the script is only a portion of a radio show. It was written Conran rhe maturity of sound and t 7. of sight places these prob- 
é ad € : care ae io F ‘. | lems right square in the broadcasters’ lap. It will take a bit of doing 
to be heard and an entire program cannot be praised or condemned on Holding the spotlight at this sive tl ‘ohiem«. 2 here will be pie * sel ae 
the script alone. Many a script that affronts the eye falls pleasantly on |time is the proceeding to deter- rm ng ee army OF excrement tor Ce 
the ear when it is blown to life by the director, the musicians, the | mine how to deal with the problem woh nessa he siincsainalfciicmaees . a 
sound men, the goburras in the audience and the mummers. Conversely, |» ,., ant Rat : 
many a passage of beauty that lies enchanted on a sheet of paper rises - tyepoupuers: interference in the cumstances it is a certainty that face the question of allocating | 
stiff-leggedly and topples on its asterisks when infused with the in- television low band and to deter- there will be an insufficient num- those frequencies together with 
tended elements. mine the feasibility of employing ber of channels in the Very-High, the VHF frequencies so as to pro- 
Can an honest man look over the score of a Bizet opera and then | the high band channels Frequencies bands for a nation- | vide for a nation-wide competitive 
pass judgment on a Metropolitan performance? Or read a wire story) pre ¢ ave alias. : wide system of television in this system of television. | 
as it chatters out of a teletype machine and then pass judgment on the 1e complexity of these prob- country. ——_ | --— ner 
Sunday edition of the Kansas City Star? jlems makes it difficult to predict Whether or not the Commission | — _ Freeze Extension Likely — | 
Few members of the radio critics circle can honestly say they are | when decisions can be made. If, as | will be in a position to determine If the course outlined in the pre- ; 
not guilty of this abuse of their office. Some of them have said in print a result of the interference prob- that UHF can be-used at a time ceding paragraph is the Commis- ] 
that they read a script without having heard the broadcast. Most of | lems in the recently-allocated tele- when it has cleared up the inter- sion’s decision, it is probable that d 
them quote lines which they couldn’t possibly have taken down in short- vision bands, the Commission finds ference problems in the- VHF the freeze on television applica- 
hand, so exact is the wording, the spelling and even the punctuation. it necessary to provide greater bands is a question that cannot tions might be extended beyond 
If these men—and dewey-eyed ladies, too—are going to do the kind separation between co-channel sta- now be answered. If the Commis- the minimum six-month period J 
ot a job that will eventually raise them to the status first string drama _ tions, we will likewise find that our | sion finds, on the basis of the hear- , which was anticipated when the , 
critics enjoy, they might do well to be honest with their readers, fair allocation table will have to be re- | ing already held on the question of freeze was announced on Septem- 
ne — — a they'll still find time to do outside magazine vised to allow fewer station assign- | utilization of the UHF, that it can ber 30. : 
eces and radio scripts on spec. ments than the plan now in effect. | utiliz fr ies for - \ sti : 
No fingerpointing. Not necessary! In Jack Douglas’ masterwork en- | Possibilities oe some relief may be erg ioe tao Guin aaa. Rg il gg DE ype , 
ener a Navel to Guide Him,” there is a chapter called “Famous be afforded through the synchro- | mines that it will utilize those fre- it can reach a decision as hae 
a taal mal PR goncraghhong: title is printed: ‘‘What’s the differ- por yer} process developed by RCA quencies for black and white tele- been outlined. They are the pos- : 
bh ) . )an still in an experimental stage. |vision under the present stand- sibilities of utilizing the UHF for 5 
. Even under the most favorable cir- ards, then the Commission will high definition black and white 
+ nape can nee “- ee television, and for color. If the 7 
Tele Acad’ a ’ | decision should be to utilize the 
S mmys _UHF frequencies for either high te 
definition monochrome or color, t 
To Be Awarded At | the standards for either of those b 
a services would not be compatible ; 
Jan. 25 ATAS Shindig: | with the present black and white p 
‘standards and, therefore, an al- te 
Hollywood. | ‘location plan combining the VHF ” 
Four “Emmys,” video’s equiv- | and the UHF would become im g 


alent of the film industry’s “Os- 
cars,” will be presented Jan. 25 
at the first annual awards banquet 
ard seminar of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences. Pro- | 


possible, 

Another possibility by way of 4 
Commission decision would be to 
adopt new standards of good en- 
gineering practice for the VHF; 
revise the allocation plan for the 
12 channels and perhaps hold fur- 


SS ” reed prexy | ther hearings on the utilization of 
Charles B. Brown calls for a full ‘the Ultra-High frequency band. 
| This possibility would mean too 


day of activity at the Hollywood ' 
Athletic Club. 


few television assignments for 4 





Awards will be made for the jnation - wide television system. 
best vidfilm produced in Holly-| | 40% Within TV Range | 
wood, for the most outstanding | Television is snow-balling. Wé 


tele personality, for the most pop- | 


‘have 50 stations on the air. With 
‘in another two years we may have 


ular program, and for the out- , naam 
standing technical achievement in pao ie ee en ee yt tthe 
1948. In addition, a plaque will be | | ing completion. About 40° ws a 
awarded a local station in recogni- population = now within rang 
tion of the best overall achieve- of at least one station. nat 
ment during the year. Now let’s take a look at oW 
Seven speakers have been lined broadcasting devices. By the en 
of this year we should have 3,100 


up tor the morning and afternoon 


AM stations and 1,100 FM stations 


seminar sessions. They include} 

Television Film Producers’ Assn. on the air. This will give Uso 

prexy Hal Roach Jr., who'll dis- | total of 3,200 sound stations. pe 

cuss producing pix for video: Wil- that many sound stations, as wa 
as 100 TV stations, on the air it 














liam R. Watson of the Herbert | : 
Hora Co., who'll talk on installa- | a _will behoove ail of us—the — 
tion and servicing of telesets; and | ‘s itry as well as the Commission— 
Al Wager and Bernie Tabakin of | és ‘to start thinking about the pen 
MC.\, who'll dwell on the me-, os Se | tual future of AM service at nen 
cium's talent problem. Other | Pie in jin the metropolitan areas. To 
speakers lined up are Paul Lewis, will not be a matter *. eq 
veepee of the D’Arcy agency, and this year but I mention it in Pat 
Len Erickson, Kenyon & Eckhart OZZIE and HARRIET ing because sooner or later We = 
woneee, to talk on af aeemeier FIFTH SEASON FOR INTERNATIONAL SILVER going to have to face up oa 
‘ 


relationship to tele; Mike Stokey 
of Stokey and Ebert, who'll discuss 


NBC—Every Sunday Evening 


A bow to our current writing staffs 


problem of employing two sys 
of aural radio where one system— 
the technically superior system™— 
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voducti : S. . 
production problems Bill Davenport, Frank Fox, Ben Gershman, Rick Vollaerts, Paul West would suffice 
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TAY = How Do You Make A Hit? 
. | « 
By FRANK STANTON | | By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 
(President, Columbia Broadcasting System) (Program Vice-President, CBS) 


If the secret of staying young is to keep developing, to keep moving 
from one frontier to the next. to keep making tomorrow better than | 
yesterday, broadcasting evidently has hold of that secret. 
” No industry in ancient or modern times has ever packed so much ex- 
citement and development into so few years as broadcasting. And now, 
after a quarter-century of galloping expansion, broadcasting has taken 
another deep breath and is moving into another, new cycle even more 
exciting or important than what we've just been through. 

For broadcasting, of course, is now television as well as radio. These 
are twin electronic miracles to stir men’s imaginations with new op- , 
portunities to move ideas and goods, and to send entertainment and 
culture and news into every corner of every home in America. 

But observe that I call them “twin” electronic miracles. I do not say 
“cnecessive” miracles, one following the other. For the most idle of all 
talk today is the talk that already has radio wrapped in a shroud, ready 
for quick burial “now that television is here.” Television is here, cer- 
tainly. This “baby giant” of communication is growing faster than al- 
most anyone expected; is outperforming even the fondest hopes of its 
fondest parents. 


But is radio cowering in a corner shrinking before the sight and 
<ound of television? Not so you could notice it. Is radio’s expansion 


Is radio going to be pushed 


stopped? Have you seen the latest figures? 
No more than radio 


aside as an outworn, old-fashioned “listening box?” 
itself destroyed the piano or phonograph. 


j ~-_-Hold Off on the Funeral | 








Tm sure that every VARIETy reader has seen or heard differently 
You have all seen or heard of surveys which show radio listening drop- 
ping way off in television homes. You have heard how, here and there, 
budgets have been shifted out of radio and other media into television. 


You have heard the cry: “Goodbye radio. Goodbye magazines. Here 
comes television!” | 
But don’t get dressed up for the funeral. For a great deal of radio 


and television material comes across my desk every day. And the facts 
of life just don’t bear the sob-sisters out 

Of course, there has been some fall-off of radio listening in television 
homes. Was there ever a bright baby that didn’t get a great deal of 
special attention? But to take the indications of current television re- 
search and say: “This is what television is like, and will be” is precisely 
like saying that the spotlight any bright baby gets in the family will be 
no different when that baby grows up and lives as an adult among 
adults. 

In these past two great years of television’s growth, what happened 
to radio? 

Radio set ownership increased by 20,000,000 sets! 

Even more significant: radio listening has reached a new all time high 
for war or peace, Nielsen renorts four hours and 19 minutes ot radio 
listening for the average famiiy each dav, in the last full year of record 
—a full hour more listening per day than in 1941 and 1942. 

And remember that Americans as a whole continue to get more and 
more leisure time—one of the most important of all trends in America 
today—with more hours of the day, and more days of the week, for more 
people to fit in both radio and television. 

Television has its great virtues. radio has its great virtues—and in no 
American family can either one or the other ever hope to satisfy all the 
members of the family all the time 

Above all, remember radio's size. It is 91% as large as the United 
States itself today—with 37,623,000 families. 94% of all American fam- 
ilies, owning one or more radio sets: and with the vast majority of 
America’s new automobiles today equipped with a radio as virtually 
standard equipment. 

Thus, even at the current and anticipated rate of television receiver 
production (a miracle in itself!), television cannot reach one-eighth of 
today’s total of radio families for another two years at the least. 

This gives you a strong clue about radio’s program schedules in the 
vears ahead. For radio is the only universal advertising medium in the 
nation today, as widely distributed as the air itself in every type of mar- 
ket, every type of home, every part of the nation. 

That is why America’s advertisers will continue’ to use radio's pro- 
grams as enthusiastically and heavily as they do now (and will continue 
1o look for better and better programs to get the most out of their 
radio dollar). 

They know that “every customer owns a radio.’ They need radio's 
universal coverage of all markets to maintain their sales and profits. 

These advertisers will use television too, for additional pressure in 
television’s growing markets. They will add television to their adver- 
tising arsenal, just as the American family is adding television to its 
basic entertainment and news and cultural sources. 

So we'll face in the future what we've become familiar with in the 
past—the healthy competition for the American family’s time and at- 
tention by all media; a competition which insures (as good competition 
always does) steady improvements on every front, especially in pro- 
gramming. | 
And no broadcaster will have a’chance to grow old! 
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~ JACKSON BECK 


Actor-Announcer- Narrator 


And Television, Too! 
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Boffs In a 
Broom Closet 


—= By ART HENLEYS — 


I wish I could get the alarm 
clock concession in L. A. and 
N. Y. For now that TV is hurting 
the b.o. of AM in the p.m., night- 
time radio may soon shift to the 
hangover hours between dawn and 
dusk. And top names are already 
blinking their eves at the glare 
of the sun on the wet ink of their 
new contracts that put them on 
the day shift. Crosby. Kyser, War- 








ing, Ameche and even Mrs. Roose- 
velt are working under. the solar 
system. 


Of course there’s a difference 
between having fun in the sun and 


getting laughter by lamplight. The 
frantic pace in the race for boffs 
by night must give way to a more 


leisurely approach to comedy. 
True, it may spell the end of the 
ulcer and thus destroy a lucrative 
source of daytime money: the milk 
companies. But it’s a fact to be 
faced squarely. Even now, writers 
are snuffing out their candles 
earlier and getting their Vitamin 
D from Old Sol instead of Old 
Granddad. 

There seem to be just about 
five kinds of daytime programs 
around: 1. The soap operas, whose 
ranks appear destined to dwindle 
to a state of obscurity approaching 
that of bathtub gin, the Literary 
Digest and unreclaimed Dewey 
buttons. 2. The disk jockeys, who 
will be with us as long as there 
is Petrillo, who will be with us 
as long as there is. 8. The audi- 
ence participation shows, which 
will probably be on the upswing 
again to provide more good clean 
wholesome refrigerators, and may- 
be give away some fun to daytime 
listeners. 4. The interview pro- 
grams, whose tribe cannot readily 
increase until some substitutes are 
found for commercials and au- 
thors. 5. The variety shows, and 
here is where the revolution will 
occur chiefly with more big names 
in comedy and music scheduled to 
take to the kilocycles in the sun- 
drenched hours between Arthur 
Godfrey and Edwin C. Hill. 

To The Ladies 

A new audience is waiting to be 

wooed, an audience used to being 


wooed: the ladies. You will have 
to entertain them over the swish- 
swosh of the kitchen mop, above 


the gurgle or dishwater dribbling 
down a clogged drain, on top of 
the cries of tots, the yipings of 
chihuahuas, the jangle of door- 
bells and telephones. the calls of 


bill collectors and window-wash- 
ers. 
It’s time for the personality 


with a blinking eve on sunlit kilo- 
cycles to learn how to ad-lib. This 
is very simple. All he or she needs 
is a good writer, a patient director 
and the ability to read what isn’t 
quite on the paper. The best of 
ad-libs have always been written. 
as the best of ad-libers will tell 
you. They are written into a script 
so naturally, so briefly. that the 
personality can throw them away 

You can’t try too hard or too 
long in daytime radio. This is 
why soap opera heroines breathe 
so heavily and so often and why 
interviewers drone on and squeeze 
every lemon to the pulp. -You’ve 
got to have fun and play easy for 
daytime means time to play, usu- 
ally across the board. with vola- 
roid vision and a bare modicum 
of benzedrine. But don’t play too 


hard. And at night, relax by tak- 


ing pot shots at the guy who in- 
vented television. 


That's the triple-decker jackpot question for any showman 
If I knew a simpie surefire answer [ wouldn't be pecking away at this 
, Clatter box. I'd just be counting my capital gains. But after 18 vears 
of association with a variety of hits and misses, I think there are sign- 
posts which point the way to Hitville. 

The signposts read time, patience and people. 

If that seems obvious, there is an appalling number of people who 
are ignoring the obvious. 

When it comes to time there is no substitute for it. Shows which are 
created against an arbitrary dateline are usually poorly made shows. 
Wellmade shows are those with which the creators have had time to 
| “live” before they ever put their wares before the critics and the public. 
A half-hour of entertainment doesn’t just happen. The creators have 
to know the characters for whom they are writing as well as they know 
their own wives and considerably better than they know thei 
friends. They must know not only the principals but all the subordinate 
characters and their relation to each other. They must know just what 
they would and would not say under any given set of circumstances 

“Irma” was a year in the making. The Godfrey shows had an equal 


girl 


amount of time and sweat, blood and tears poured into their making. 

Months have gone into the readying of the Godfrey TV productions 

It took eight months to bring ‘““Miss Brooks” off the drawing board and 

into a studio. The Morey Amsterdam show had six months of work 
before it went before the microphones 

1% Good Batting Average 

Time, of course, is one asset the networks have. We think it’s more 


than an asset. It’s a responsibility. 
new properties and try them out; develop them into values that will 
interest agencies and their clients. But only a long view approach will 
discharge that responsibility successfully. It can’t be done by building 


We have the opportunity to create 


shows quickly to meet sudden emergencies. It means always having 
more shows ready than you have open spots to fill And that means 
a continuing, relentless effort to find the best possibilities and make 
them “happen” as shows. If 1°¢ of vour starts finish on the air, vou're 


doing fine. 


That’s why patience is such a vital signpost in trying to arrive at a 


hit No matter how well you start, there are bound to be those mo- 
ments of blank despair when you wonder why you ever tried, when the 
doubters seem sure to be vindicated, when your closest associates seem 
like idiots, your star a temperamental cretin, your writers fugitives 


from a grade school. It is then it seems the only man in history equal 
to the task is Job. And even after you are underway, an acknowledged 
hit, things can suddenly collapse. Parts of a show—writers or 
formers or directors—suddenly begin to give at the seams. A property 
that seemed headed for the top suddenly wavers and careens. Even an 
enthusiastic bankroller can abruptly evidence, what seems to you, at 


Der 


least. unmistakable traces of dementia. And often a good property 
that is going along swimmingly finds it seemingly impossible to find 


a taker. “Crime Photographer” was a non-paying boarder on CBS for 
a year and a half before it started its long and successful career as a 
big league audience-getter. “Suspense” has been such a long time 
aristocrat that it’s hard to remember it went its lonely and unsponsored 
way for nine months before it started to play for pay. 

And not only relative newcomers like those tagged above but the 
successes that have been up there so long they’re legends have the 
same trouble. It’s only because of their limitless patience, understand- 
ing and sympathy coupled with their great basic skill that Jack 
Benny, George Burns, Ed Gardner. to name a few of which I can 
speak from experience, have kept their shows among the leaders year 
in and year out, have sensed and repaired weaknesses before they 
became crises, have toiled and painstakingly improved and improved 
their techniques, their conception and their execution until their shows 
are ones of whose craftsmanship the whole industry can be proud 

Which serves well enough to emphasize the importance of people 
in making a hit. Not just any people but men whose consuming in- 
terest in life is making the show or shows which bear their label. hits. 
It must be not only an occupation but a pre-occupation. Nothing else 
can be quite that important. Divided interests can have no place among 
those who hope to land a show at the top. This, in turn. means people 
whose life is the entertainment business. who find it so irresistible, 
so compelling they are not only willing but want to see. hear, study 
it through all their waking hours and dream about it after that. If 
they do enough of that. long enough and have a basic talent the dreams 
become less bad. They even make some of the good ones come true 
They become professionals. They build standards of professionalism 
from which they won't depart. Competition in the radio business has 
gradually eliminated most of the people unwilling to give it that kind 
of concentration, that unswerving fealty. It is that kind of absorption 
with the job, that can be credited to showmen such as Harry Ackerman, 
Cy Howard, Irving Mansfield, Jesse Oppenheimer, Caroll Carroll. 

People like that coupled with time for them to develop their ideas, 
patience while the creative function gets under way, sputters. wavers 
and then gets going again may not get you a hit. But you can put it 
in the book you won’t get one without them. 





























Greetings to all of my friends 


JOHN GIBSON 
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Neatest Trick of the Year: 
Serving Two Masters 








By EDGAR KOBAK 
(Pres., Mutual Broadcasting System) 

Before I start saying what I have on my mind, I want to be sure 
that my position with regard to television itself is quite clear. Don't 
get me wrong, I believe television is the hottest thing ever in adver- 
tising, in entertainment, in education and in public communications. 
I have been a television enthusiast for many years, and had a hand 
in laying the commercial foundation back in 1935, when I was with the 
National Broadcasting Co. I have been an enthusiastic television looker 
and listener for the past few years and I am thoroughly convinced that 
it has the greatest future, both in terms of the contribution it can make 








to civilization and in terms of the commercial success it is bound to 
make . ce 
In spite of the fact that I have more than the average familiarity 


with television. both from the inside and from the audience viewpoint, 
1 do not consider myself a television expert and I do not propose to 
make a lot of statements as to what it will do or will not do. 

Right now I am busy building a bigger and better Mutual AM net- 
work and J still find radio a fascinating and challenging field of activity 
So, fortunately, do a number of others who continue to give most of 
their time to radio. AM broadcasting still has many years of useful 
life ahead. and still needs sound and wise leadership, and the benefits 
of long experience. 

I am not too keen on the present tendency of many radio organiza- 
tions to mix their television with their radio and try to operate both 
enterprises with a single staff and in common departments. My think- 
ing tends toward setting up a separate division to handle television 
and not trying to run both. 

In the first place, because of the fascination which television un- 
doubtedly has for anybody who gets into it, the temptation is to dabble. 
It becomes a fascinating hobby and it inevitably diverts a lot of atten- 
tion from other things which maybe we ought to be doing. To play 
with television when you are also in the radio business, is in my opinion 


not fair to radio. I have never satisfactorily solved the problem of 
serving two masters, and I doubt whether very many other people 
have developed a fool-proof system for performing this neat trick, 


either 
| Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

As to the influence of radio in terms of television’s future program- 
ming and business development, frankly, I cannot think of the two 
in any other terms than vigorous competition. I think such vigorous 
competition will be best for both. I am not happy about the idea of 
trying to make them live together in one stable, or to jog along robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. If you have real competition between them, both 
will gain from the efforts they make to win the audience away from 
the other. I say “let the best man win,” and I realize that the best 
man will not be the same in every part of the United States. for many 
years to come. In some places, television will undoubtedly have the 
upper hand, at least at certain hours of the day or night. In other 
places, radio will continue to have a clear field and in still others, the 
battle between them may well be a ding-dong affair. How in the world 
such a competitive setup can be handled under a single management— 
active management, I mean—is something which I look at with a very 
doubtful eye. This skepticism is based on experience. One network 
I worked for didn’t really get going until its creative and selling func- 
tions were completely separate and ‘‘on their own.” I think it will be 
just as hard to run a TV network and an AM network with the active 


management and personnel ‘doubling in brass.” It looks to me like 
a rare case of “united we stumble—divided we stand!” 
Hold Off That Obit 
By MARK WOODS 
(Pres., American Broadcasting Co.) 
The past year has been. in every sense, a television vear. During 


the last 12 months the medium has undergone almost unprecedented 
€xpansion—new stations coming on the air, new programs undertaken, 
extension of cable facilities, the programming of television networks 
and the presentation to the public of some of the outstanding news 
events, such as the national conventions and elections. 

Among other things the past year has produced, insofar as television 
is concerned, is a bumper crop of predictions and forecasts of what 
a medium largely on the basis of our experience in broadcasting, 
Some of these have been pretty bearish so far as radio is concerned. 
Some have gone so far as to see the disappearance of radio into an 
all-consuming television maw. 

Personally, I can’t go quite that far. 

I don’t, for example, think that television will completely absorb 
our radio broadcasting system. I do think that it will build itself as 
a medium largely on the basis of our experience in broadcasting, 
complementing and supplementing our present radio system. And in 
that growth, I think that the programming techniques we have devel- 
oped in radio will be ef vast benefit to the new medium. 

But I do not believe that television can take over without change 
those program techniques, just as a matter of course. I feel that to 
a large extent it will have to create its own program format, drawing 
from radio’s experience to help it. 

Television, from the viewer, demands intense concentration as com- 
pared with radio. Therefore, I think the trend in programming it will 
be more in line with the current of film programming than with that 
of AM broadcasting. 

For television can ignore neither the aural nor the visual appeal of 
each presentation. In the field of music, for example. we cannot ignore 
the demand for such program fare but at the same time we must face 
the fact that the symphony orchestra and the virtuoso offer a type of 
entertainment directed primarily to the ear rather than the eye. 
| Watch That Contour 

A similar problem is posed by the televising of dramatic productions. 
Stage presentations, per se, do not make for good television. Many of 
them move too slowly for the pace of television and many are too 
complicated in action for presentation on the home television screen. 
We of ABC believe we have made a good approach to the presentation 
of such programs with our “Actors Studio.” which is an attempt to 
develop television plays expressly contoured to the medium whether 
requiring adaptation of slandard plays, one-act dramas, short stories 
or other literary forms. 

In the field of news and special events, I think that television will 
also have to develop new formats combining the best advantages of 
the radio and the motion picture presentation forms and ultimately 
emerging with a technique and a format all its own. 

But I feel that radio will continue to grow alongside television, 
inasmuch as it has qualities that insure continued public acceptance. 
lit has immediacy, selectivity and a circulation that television probably 
will not achieve for some time. It has by no means even approached 
the saturation point insofar as listenership is concerned. It has proved 
its sales potentialities and is an accepted part of our business as well 
as our amusement and cultural pattern. 

So, while no one is more sanguine about the future of television 
than I am, I don’t think it’s time to start preparing an obituary for 
radio. I think both media will march forward side by side to new 
peaks of efficiency, effectiveness and public service. 
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TV packages Meet the Champ,” 
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Heigh-Ho Everybody — 
Tele Is Here to Stay 














By ELAINE CARRINGTON 


It was a sunny fall day in Montclair, N. J. The year was 1929. 
Nothing in particular was going on at the Center, with the possible 
'exception of some teen-agers humped over chocolate sundaes at the 
drug store on the corner, when suddenly from nowhere a monstrous 
voice blared out. The teen-agers rushed out into the street. So dig 
the shop keepers. So did everyone else in the neighborhood. What 
was this voice—wnere did it come from—what was it saying? T 9 
itheir blank amazement, they found themselves listening to a play-pby- 
play description of a football game which was taking place at that 
moment hundreds of miles away 

It was radio. Montclair’s first taste of it. It stopped traffic. The 
police were called out. They had a hard time breaking up the frantic 


| 


crowds. Everyone wanted to own a set of this awe-inspiring gadget. 
even though the cost was prohibitive—even though the cheapest set 
came to around $350. But they must have it in their homes, this 
fascinating plaything—this tremendous torce—this magic And they 


got it 

If somebody bought the space on a white sign in Times Square today 
and projected a television show on it, | dare say the same thing would 
happen—traffic would be blocked—the police would be helpless, and 
everyone would want a set. And eventually, when the price came 
down, would get it. 

In other words, what is 
over 25 years ago in radio. 


happening today in television happened 


Pattern the Same 








By FRANK PULASKI= 


Two short vears ago, the micro- 
phone and I weren't even on nod- 
ding acquaintance. I. had never 
been in front of the little monster, 
which can be so frightening and 
awe-inspiring. | had only one as- 
set in my favor—a pleasant voice 
—an asset owned by seven out of 
10 men. And, of course, I had 
never even seen a television cam- 
era. I was just an ordinary guy, 
with 2!2 years in the Southwest 
Pacific under my belt, and a hor- 
rible boredom with my _ postwar 
job. 


But I had another “asset”... a 
good friend, who kept at me to 
“try radio.” 

“You have a good voice,” 
said, “Why don't vou try ta 
a job as a radio announcer?” 

But how to break into radio in 
the biggest city in the world 
That was the question. 

“Spend a few years in small 
towns at small stations,” everyone 
said, “And then rifay be 
someday, you can on a 
York City station.” 

But that was too vague, and 
sides, where was one to start? 

“Well, there are 
tions.”’ you say to vourself, “if you 
can talk someone _ into 
to you.” 

And where was a better place 
to audition than in radio’s capital, 
New York City. 

And there it was; the first step 
‘ an audition. Lét’s see 
where??? Well, suppose you start 
at WQXR. You listen to their pro- 
grams all day long, and half the 
night, you know a little about 
composers and symphonies. See if 
you can wangle an audition there 

. . and so on, musing and think- 
ing the thing out. 

So up to WQXR for an audition. 
They hand you a script. and you 
start shaking all over. and by the 
time you are called to read, you 
are so nervous that the words 
don't get past that piece of dry 
cotton in you throat. and the few 
sounds that do manage to squeak 
out are so weak, that you know 
you've failed miserably, and you 
slink out of the studio. 

But you don't give 
need experience,” you 
self, “And vou've got 
somewhere.” Let's see if we can 
find some small station that will 
give you a break. So you get the 
‘phone book. and find WGYN 
listed. It's a new FM station, and 
right here in New York. You go 
see the station manager and pour 
out your heart to him. He happens 
to be a very nice guy. 

For ‘Nothing a Week’ — | 


“Not bad,” he says, when he has 
heard vou. “You have the mak- 
ings of a good announcer.” So you 
finally win him over to the idea 
of letting you work around the 
station, doing odd jobs, and even 
reading a newscast and doing a 
show once or twice a day all 
for ‘nothing’ a week: nothing, 
that is, except a world of experi- 
ence. 

After a few weeks it isn’t so 
bad; you can read without the 
shakes, and you even find yourself 
getting’ better. But you need 
plenty of training, and you start 
to look around for more work, and 

‘Continued on page 168) 
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The pattern is almost the same. Those early radio shows gave the 
public talks about food, helpful household hints, descriptions of sports 
events—doesn't that sound like television today? Remember Rudy 
Vallee at the luncheon hour, broadcasting from his Heigh-He Club? 
“Heigh-ho everybody—this is Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut 
Yankees.” That was the year 1926, when NBC was formed 

In those days there were very few dramatic shows. Dramatic shows 
were too expensive, just as they are today on television. It four 
or five years before the daytime serial made its first appearance. To 


Was 


fill up the air time there were concerts, public service programs— 
vou haven't forgotten the Sisters of the Skillet, have you? Or Dr. 
MeCann, who talked about food and general items of interest? All 


that was early radio. 


It wasn’t until 1932 that my first serial, ‘““Red Davis” later to become 


“Pepper Young’s Family,’ made its bow on the air waves. It wasn't 
until 1935, nine years from the start of radio, that daytime serials 
dominated the field and that every housewife could tune in on her 
favorite story and visualize herself as the suffering heroine 


All this is to say that what has been done before can be done again, 
That television will take over the audience now listening to radio is 
inevitable, in my opinion. But just when it will do this is a horse 
of a different color. It could be as close as three years from now, or 
as far away as seven or eight. 

Who thought 20 years ago that there would be 30 million radio 
sets in the country? People pooh-poohed radio as a passing novelty 
but they couldn't stay away from it, and as the listeners swelled in 
number, as the sets sold over the whole country, the program content 


changed. 

That is just what will, in my opinion, happen in television. For the 
present it has tremendous problems to overcome Obviously, it will 
not be possible to have the housewives’ undivided attention, due te 


household activity. With radio, she can listen while sewing. cooking, 
ironing, minding the baby. But it is not possible to do all this and look 
at a television screen at the same time 

I don’t know how this will be accomplished, but where there is 
economic pressure, there are always ways made possible to meet that 
pressure, and a process will be found. 

The reason I say that daytime serials will eventually appear on the 
television screen is because they are by far the most satisfactory story- 
telling medium. They fill an actual need of the audience, and alse 
because the basic story structure of daytime radio can be transferred 
to television. On the stage, on the screen, and on television, the 
human interest story—the story in which the woman or man in the 
audience can visualize herself or himself, can live vicariously, will 
have a deathless appeal. 

The only reason that radio cannot be transferred to television at 
once is because of the cost to the advertiser in ratio to the ntimber 
of listeners available. Will it be worth while for the client at present 
to garner so few listeners at such high cost? 


That is the reason I say that while there is no question that the 
appeal of television is greater now than the appeal of radio, the press 
ent cost of a television set practically limits the home to one receiver. 
But that does not mean that in the future there will not be television 
sets available at low cost for Daddy, Mommy, and the kiddies. Not 
only that, but I firmly believe people will want to see television so 
much that they wil) revise their living habits accordingly. They will 
organize their day so they can listen to certain programs. 

Now I want to present to you the opinion of a real expert—Procte? 
& Gamble’s Director of Radio, Bill Ramsey, who knows more about 
radio in one minute than I shall ever know in a hundred thousand 
years. I asked him his opinion of the probable future effect of tele- 
vision on daytime radio and, more specifically, on dramatic serials. 
Here is what he says: 

“Naturally I have for a long time been giving a great deal of thought 
to the entire subject of television and what it is likely to do to radio 
listening generally, both daytime and nighttime. Briefly, my conclu- 
sion is that television will come close to destroying AM during the 
evening hours but will effect only relatively minor changes in the 
pattern of daytime AM listening. 

“The reasons for this conclusion must be obvious. During the 
evening most people are relatively at leisure and can thus give to 
television programs the more concentrated attention which ‘heir 
very nature they require if they are to entertain effectively. During 
the daytime, on the other hand, the average woman has far too much 
to do to be able to sit down and give her attention solely to the tele- 
vision screen. 

“It is conceivable, of course, that the ultimate pattern of daytime 
television programming may include, say, a couple of hours in the 
afternoon (between 2 and 4 p.m., for instance) of commercially spon- 
sored programs on the theory that of all the daytime hours these are 
the two in which housewives are likely to have more leisure. Even if 
such a pattern develops, however, I think it most unlikely that it 
would appear on more than one network or at the most two simul- 
taneously. This would still leave plenty of room for AM programs 
and the total net effect on the serials particularly should be negligible. 

“In other words, my feeling at the present time is that the better 
serials on the AM daytime air will maintain positions which are V!! 
_tually impregnable to the onslaught of television. On the other hand, 
Such shows as audience participation, ete. can be adapted to television 
| production at relatively small cost increases and for that reason ! 
think we’re likely to see more such adaptations when television re- 
celvers are installed more broadly in homes throughout the country 


__ Reshaping Living Habits 
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Confessions of a Quizo-Phrenic 





By MARK GOODSON 


“Jung man,” the doctor said. 


| 





“You are rebbressed.” 


“Oh come on,” I laughed—and twitched. 


* Aha, 


” he noted. 





“But doc,” I said coyly, ‘‘my wife says that I’m one of the de 


“No. 


knocked over a bronze of Freud perched on his desk. 


thing. 


away’ shows. 


No no,” the doc interrupted with a hasty gesture that nearly | 
¢ is one 
( Suddenly I was fixed with a snake pit 
stare: “Jung man, isn’t it so dot you produce dose gaveaway szhows?” | 
“Sure,” I twitched proudly, “but I don’t like to hear ’em called ‘give- | 
They’re audience participation game programs.” 

“Vell now”’—the doc picked his teeth with his pencil—‘vit freud 


Und dis is an udder.” 


“Dot 


allen poging fund at you und the eff zee zee making your life miserable 


and the noozpapers taging cracks from you—vat you need is to fight | 


” 


bag. 


“Aw heck,” I tittered mildly, “I got nothin to fight about 


The shows 


are doing dandy in rating—they’re selling our sponsor’s products—the 


people love ’em. 


Why should I f—t—t—f—ight?”’ 


The doc looked at me sadly and moved for his little black satchel 
“Rebbressed,” he said. 


“Ouch,” I yelled, “what in hell stuck me‘ 


“Rellagz jung man,” the doctor soothed, “I have just given it to you 
an injection sodium pentathol. 
likeheits und you will be able to talk—und fight bag.” 


The doc’s voice came shimmering in to me—and 
trying to pick a fight—because he began with that old cliche argument 
“Everywhere on the radio its the same thing. Mr. 
Everywhere 


against 


Gooooodzon—your szhows mit telefooons and zhackpods. 


prize shows. 


I knew he 


it gives a listen—oud comes zhackpods telefoons.” 


Suddenly I was a snarling fighting animal. 


“Hominy grits,” I shouted 


Dis vill rellagaz your inner gemmut- 


was 


“In all of nightime network radio right now, there are less than half a 
dozen telephone jackpot shows, but from all the yakking about it, you'd 
think that 20 to 30% of the network air was being occupied by the big 


prize pr 


ograms. 


Right now, if you lump all nightime audience partici- 


pation shows together—quizzes and non quizzes alike—all the way 
from “Leave It To the Girls” to “Stop the Music’—the whole kit and 
kaboodle only occupy some 10% of network time.” 

The doc’s voice was the texture of cold borscht—‘“Isn’t so dot your 
szhows buy the oudiences mit izebogses and ming codes?” 


“Plither,” I shrieked. 
that tried to get away with merely ‘buying’ audiences. 
sweeter jackpots than ‘Stop the Music’ have chalked 


ratings. 


which entertains them the most.” 
I panted in anticipation of his next thrust. 
peeble listen ven they know they can’t vin 


| 


without 


who want to be phoned must write a postcard every month. 
age receipt of cards is 300 thousand a month, but the rating says we 


up far 


“The*street is paved with the bodies of shows 
Shows with 
lower 


People do not tune to the biggest jackpot—but to the show 


What About 





expecting to win. 


" 


the Ll Million? | 


I kicked the couch in fury and bared my teeth. “Crunch,” I said. 
“IT am lousy with statistics to prove that overwhelmingly people listen 
For instance, on ‘Hit the Jackpot,’ listeners 
Our aver- 


are listened to by about 11 million 


Suddenly the doc’s voice sounded a little like a well-known comedian. 
*“‘Peeble dot listen to your szhows are all morrrrrons,” he said nasally. 


“Popcorn balls, those who make such a charge 


” 


I laughed. 


And 


“Do you mean to say dot 


are pretty darned patronizing and condescending towards millions of 


fellow Americans. 


Having seen all kinds of studio audiences and read 


all types of listener mail—lI’d bet we were hitting, far from morons, the 


more intelligent, informed, and prosperous group in the population— 
the group that, naturally, enjoys the excitement of competition 
sides’—and I rubbed 
morons why are certain entertainers so anxious to entice these self- 
same ‘morons,’ as they call them, back to their programs. 

The effects of the shot were beginning to dim and I wondered if I'd 


have a hangover. The doc’s voice was closer now: 


my hands 


maliciously —‘‘if 


> 


Hey’ 


“Isn’t it so dot vit 


television you will be a dett duck anyhow?” 
[ gnashed my teeth only slightly: “Sure, some participation shows will 


get it in the neck from TV—just as they have in AM. 


Quiz shows that 


try to sneak into TV the easy way, by just putting their radio show in 


front of the camera, are doomed to the ashcan. 


A show like “Winner 


Take All,” however, has already chalked up Top 10 Hooperatings in TV 
because we've started from scratch to build an eye-interest show. Good 


participation will do as okay in TV as it has in AM. 


will die of lingering Hooperitis no matter where you put it.” 


“Dot”’—I heard the doc’s voice—‘‘will be $50.” 


narcosis 


“Check.” 
worth every cent of it believe me.” 


emptied 


had worn off. 


my pockets of change.” 


And I knew the 


I smiled at him confidently with my new personality. “It's 


and I quickly peeled off 49 ones and 


“Und now if you will excuse me please I have waiting outside another 
The doc waddled over to the anteroom and opened the door. 


patient.” 


“Allright now Mr. Allen—as soon I dust 


neggst.”’ 


off the couch—you'll 
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RUTH HOLLAND 


RADIO SONGSTRESS 


Presented by Ben Tucker's 
Hiudson Bay Fur Co. 
WINS New York, NIGHTLY at 
7:45 P. M, 
AVAILABLE FOR BOOKINGS 


Personal Manager, Sy Merns 
BA. 7-5471 


NBC Stymied 


In Issuing 
Its Command 








NBC's ambitious plans for the 
projected “Command Perform- 
ance” series, which was scheduled 
for a_ full-blown premiere last 
Sunday (2) night in the _ 8:30-9 


period, blew up in a flurry of Hol- 
lvwood nixes. At the last minute 
NBC was forced to abandon, at 
least temporarily, the whole proj- 
ect and to rush in with a filler 
the web had nego- 
Ingrid Bergman to do 
adaptation of “Joan of 
Are’ for the teeoff show. Miss 
Bergman, however, cancelled out 
because of a previous commitment 
to do “Joan of Lorraine” for “Ford 
Theatre” and she didn’t want to 
antagonize the auto client or the 
agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


Originally 
tiated for 
a radio 


Then NBC was all set to get 
“Command” off with Jennifer 
Jones in an adaptation of her 
“Portrait ot Jennie” pic, but at 
the last minute the script was 
nixed by David O. Selznick and 
the deal was cold. 

NBC still hopes it can give 


“Command” a belated preem this 
Sunday (9). Question of title clear- 
ance (the Army presently owns 
the “Command Performance” tag) 
is still in abeyance, but the web 


| through. 


Benny Still Tops 





Jack Benny, catapulted into the 
headlines by his switchover from 
NBC to CBS, effective iast Sunday 
(2), retained his No. 1 position in 
the Top 15 Hoopers at the vear’s 
end (Dec. 30 report.) The con- 
tinued Benny pileup of audience 
has only served to heighten trade 
interest as to how Benny fared on 
his initial Columbia stint (it was 
a Hooper rating night. too.) 

Consensus among trade hepsters 
is that Benny would wind up with 
an 18 or 19 for the CBS teeoff. 

Only half of the Top 15 shows in 
the Dec. 30 report are NBC proper- 


ties. That’s a far ery from the 
midseason score of past vears 
when NBC was riding high and 


handsome with 12 or 13 of the top 
rating pullers, 
Here's the new Top 15 


Jack Benny 25.6 
Lux Radio Theatre 24.0 
WeAGr WIMCMOl. . i. cc csvad. 23.6 
Mr. District Attorney 19.4 
Phil Harris-Alice Fave ..... 19.4 
My Friend Irma ........... 19.2 
Pameer Ge WeGUy soi 6.8 0s8 > 17.8 
ML ee ree eee ye | 
Charlie McCarthy ...... eee ih 
|Horace Heidt .......... reeees ie 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts ......16.8 
Pang Crospy .....+0% —ererree 
Duffy’s Tavern ......sce00e--16.2 
Louella Parsons .............16.1 
Crime Photographer ......... 15.8 


| 


is hopeful that clearance will come . 


At Year's End : 


First Prize to a Radio Soap 
Opera Queen: Evita 


By RAY 


First prize to a radio soap opera 
queen: The role of Hemisphere’s 
Most Powerful Woman, for keeps. 

Sounds like a gag, doesn't it? It 
did when, soon 





after my re- 
turn from the 
latest VARIETY 
tact - finding 
jaunt to the 
other <Ameri- 
cas, | tried it 
out on a story 





conference 
crowd in Hol- 
lywood not 
long ago 

“Impos- 
sible,” was 
the verdict. “People wouldn't 
lieve it.” 

But what's been happening down 
in Latin America these last post- 
war years makes all the standard 
giveaways —and all the standard 
plots seem right out of the discard 
file 

For the straight, unvarnished 
fact is that the most powerful gal 
in the Good Neighbor territory 
today is a one-time soap opera 
actress who less than five years 
ago was doing roles down in Ar- 
gentina for a green-wrapped prod- 
uct known down there as Palm O’ 
Levy 

Today the senorita—Evita Duarte 











Ray Josephs 


be- 


de Peron, the wife of Argentina’s 
Dictator — is not only the most 


powerful femme politico, but active 
candidate for what many believe is 
her cabellero’s plush seat. 

Her strength, moreover, comes 
from fields in which she first tried 
to push her way up, and which she 
later took over as her own province 


—radio, then the theatre, next 
films, later the press. 
She also runs the Argentine 


Miristry of Labor and Social Wel- 
tare, which not only controls stage 
and screen unions but every other 
related group as well. 

But the 28-year-old bleached 
blonde with the look of a Lana 
Turner, the figure of a_ Betty 
Grable and the mind of a Borgia 
has her eye on bigger things. And 
day by day she’s fighting the twice- 
her-age General Peron to get them. 

Not so long ago Evita—the name. 
incidentally, means Little Eva — 
was a small-time radio actress over 
ftadio Belgrano, one of the big 
three outlets in cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires. I knew her then 
when, as VARIETY mugg and news 
correspondent down there, I cov- 
ered South America’s No. 1 thea- 
trical metropolis. 

Came the revolution—and it was 
a coup, rather than a revolt 
staged by the military, and Evita 





JOSEPHS 


met the colonels who had taken 
over the country. They knew 
tommyguns but they missed out 
on the megacycles. Their propa- 
ganda programming was flatter 
than the Argentine pampas 

She showed them how to dram- 
atize their radio programs. She gave 
them the gags and the stunts taken 


right from her own meller train- 
ing. And she made sure that when 
the Hoopers were counted, Evita 
got the vivas. 

Before long she married Peron, 
then on his way up. When Peron 


became President she got her long- 
sought top starring role in the 
films and radio shows she wanted 


But that was small time stuff 
compared to the real dictating 
And it wasn’t long before she 


emerged not as a power behind the 
throne but on a full sized throne 
of her own. 


No. 1 Propaganda Weapon | 
Argentine radio, once Latin 
America’s best, has become her 
chief propaganda weapon. She and 
her stooges decide on programs. 
Then bar anybody they don’t like, 


and take over the stations they 
think pay off. There is no longer 


any opposition broadcasting in the 
country 

Motion pictures—and Argentina 
used to lead the Latino circuit here 


—are also under her control. No 
script can be approved, no actor 
or actress hired, no director em- 


ploved who is not a publicly ardent 
supporter. 

Legit has fared the same wavy. 
And B.A. with 25 houses lit during 
the season was once the top foot- 
light tield in the Latin Americas. 

The press is even more under 
Evita’s control. Literati-wise, Evita 
has her own papers and exercises 
control over others through a new 
technique. Nobody’s ever censored 
or busted up. Instead, newsprint 


permits are witheld and the paper 
Starves, or fines are imposed for 
parking, noisy presses, lack of 


ventilators and every other alleged 
violation in the book. 

Evita’s hates, loves, plots, have 
all the elements of a soap opera— 
in spades. Nothing she does is by 
halves. My files have enough stuff 
to fill a couple of full-lenesthers 
and leave enough over for in- 
dividual trailers for each of the 
Pan-American signatories. But it 
doesn't seem real enough—too im- 
possible. 

Still Evita has proven one thing: 
That while soap operas and others 
have given good prizes here in the 
States. nobody ever drew a prize 
like the one Evita from Argentina 
copped for herself below the Rio 
Grande. 
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CHARLES IRVING PRODUCTIONS 
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Story.” 
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Do You Think Tele 
Will Ever Come Back? 


By FRANK SCULLY | 
Mt. Lookout, Xmas, 2020. 

What killed television, the old boys at the Television Home For Aged 
and Indigent Actors were saying, was the monopoly. 

TV was fine in the beginning because young people in America, who 
had seen as little of vaudeville as Soviet buck privates had seen of the 
ezars, thought the miniature vaude they first saw in television was 
terrific. They didn’t realize that many of those acts took years to 
perfect and could survive as long as they could be booked in various 
circuits. 

In those days television projected about 60 miles and an act could 
get one night bookings across the country. But soon some smart oper- 
ator put the acts on film and shot prints around like newsreels. 

Not long after that coaxial cables as thick as your thumb were run- 
ning across the country and up and down the land. From above the 
Jandscape looked like a huge wire basket for frying French fried pota- 
toes. By then coast to coast television was as common as radio chains 
had been. 

As soon as the big TV chains had merged into one big show, talent 
was burned up at such a rate of speed there was no living with the 
thing. First, all the vaude routines were consumed. 

Then came the fight between the picture companies and the TV 
monopoly to see who’d own whom. 


[AC Means Anaconda Copper? _ 


| 





Anaconda Copper and American Tel and Tel were bulging with what 
it takes, and the picture companies couldn’t get their foreign coin 
released to throw into the fight for control. So they had to sell out to 
the television monopoly. 

TVM consumed old movies they had got in the big buy at the rate of 
five a day, and in a few years there were no more pictures to feed the 
voracious tiger. 

Next the old radio comics were dragooned from their places of re- 
tirement to save the day. Their faces were lifted, toupees were built 
into their tired old domes. For those whose memories were gone, dia- 
log was printed on electric signs behind the television cameras and 
run much like the Times Square news bulletin. Old timers who had 
run Marconi’s wireless into a billion dollar biz before radio too died, 
because it had lost the secret of spawning as a means of survival, soon 
proved too old for the ordeal. Hearts conked out faster than raindrops 
in an April shower. 

Many of these old comedians dated 1948 as the swan song in radio. 
That was the year the Henry Morgans, Jack Paars, Sweeneys and 
Marches, Garry Moores and other smart-alecs, j.g., were shelved for 
giveaways, and audiences had to be insured or they wouldn’t show. 
Lloyds of London was making so much money insuring radio comedians 
their audiences there was talk of buying the Encyclopedia Britannica 

back from Sears Roebuck and running it as a television feature on a 
world circuit. This blew up because Soviet Russia would not accept 
the capital gains structure of the comics who had pieces in the big book. 
That ended the revival of ‘Britannica Rules the Waves” as a world 
television slogan. 

Legit and opera next went into TV’s hopper. Some of this was con- 
sumed and more of it regurgitated. Rejection of the Met’s idea of 
opera was the first hint that TV was human and might eventually suc- 
cumb to reason. 


| Who Spoiled Television? | 


What had turned the head of the monster in the first place was the 
way it was swooned over in its infancy. It was so over-praised in 1948 
that after that anything went to its head. Faked wrestling matches, 
fairly fought football and baseball games, parlor games and old rainy 
prints of medieval movies sent people reeling with delight in living 
rooms throughout the country. 

People who hadn't stayed home in years unhooked the phone and 
began ruining their eyes instead of their ears. Those who couldn't 
afford the several hundred bucks that a good TV set cost in those days 
latched on to the lapels of their neighbors. 

At first the neighbors welcomed this intrusion of the privacy of their 
homes. But soon the hosts saw that in buying a TV set they had in- 
herited a lot of people who stayed longer than relatives. 

The flounders, as they were called, had to be served drinks and if 
the night’s TV program involved a double-feature, an opera or wrestling 
matches which persistently ran to two cut of three falls, the visitors had 
to be invited to a midnight snack, and of course, being flounders, al- 
ways accepted. 

After a year of this. the TV owners discovered that far from saving 
money by staying at home they were running ‘way over their budgets. 
The red figures came from operating a nightclub without either a li- 
cense or a cash register. 

Many had to borrow from the banks (now owned by the TV manu- 
facturing monopoly) to pay their income taxes. TV owners began to 
look alike. Non-owners began referring to them as Telly Types. They 
had bulging eyes and lived so much indoors that groundhogs watched 
for them to come out on Feb. 1, and if the Telly Types cast their 
shadows the groundmoles returned to their holes, assured that winter 
would continue for another six months and cause a lot of spring ball 
games to be postponed on account of snow. 

At the turn of the century, the TV monopoly felt it was in a race 
against time. In such a short time it had used up every conceivable 
form of entertainment. Its inner circle hoped that all this stuff could 
be reissued as soon as the current generation was out of diapers and 
able to understand what it could see and hear. 

There were, however, two flaws in this expectancy. One was that 
radioactivity and birth control were cutting down the supply of new 
suckers who had never seen old routines of stage, screen, radio, opera 
or television. The other was that the insiders who controlled all TV 
had neglected to buy out the government as well as its competitors. 
This was a flaw that grew into a catastrophe. 

Ordered one day by a surviving department of justice to break it up, 
the insiders controlling all TV began throwing lawyers and briefs and 
continuances at courts and press releases at newspapers at such a rate 
that nobody could get a Christmas greeting into the mails edgewise. 

Some TV czrtelists even thought of pulling out for another country 
and projecting their programs back to the United States on shortwave 
bands 

These cartelists set up a committee to see if such a deal could be 
worked out. But most countries of any size already had TV monopolies 
and these, like tobacco, railroads, the telegraph, telephone and _ postal 
services, were completely in government hands. The cartelists felt 
these commissars of entertainment would gobble up the foreigners in- 
stead of vice versa. 

A few banana republics were receptive to the role of stooge, but the 
TV monopoly decided none of these could be trusted from one revo- 
lution to another. 

Thus the monopoly was forced to the wall at the point of a Depart- 
ment of Justice subpoena. Ordered to break it up or do their singing 
on a rock pile, the monopolists released their grip, thereby beginning 
another era of show business. They were followed by some smart 
showman who had found a way to latch laughs on to atomic energy. 
When last heard of these boys were trying to find a way to close the 
market out to competitors and at the same time circumvent the anti- 
trust act... . Crime marches on. 


* 
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By C. M. UNDERHILL 
(CBS-TV Director of Programs) | 


Having torn up the first 25 open- 
ing paragraphs hedging the whole | 
idea of predicting program trends | 
in 1949 or using the opening | 
gambit “none of us are experts” 
as a safeguard, we decided there 
was no hiding in this corner 

. and I don’t mean to hide be- 
hind “we.” So I'll advance the fol- | 
lowing theories in the belief that 
TV will improve its programming 


in 1949 along the following lines: | 


Above all, I believe TV 
gramming will become increasing- 
ly more objective. It will realize 
that it is a spectator sport ...a 
spectator medium of 
ment. It will reluctantly admit that 


pro- 


| 


entertain- | 


is not a parlor game. This will be | 


a slow process, a process impeded 
by hangovers from 1948 and by 
latecomers from 1949 radio. They 
will forget, at first, that television 
is not the intimate medium ra- 
dio, a medium in which a voice or 
a sound embraces the participa- 
tion of the audience, in the life 
size of imagination. They will tend 


| 
| 


} 


to ignore the fact that television, | 


as far as the audience is concerned, 
is a picture to be seen. They will 
count on the _— intimacies 
worked (and still work) in radio— 
a subjective medium. And after 
experimenting with programs that 
are born of radio, they will ad- 
vance to shows derived from the 
experiences of visual and/or ob- 
jective entertainment. This will not 


that 


come overnight. But it will come. | 


Need For Original Drama | 

Drama received a significant en- 
dorsement in 1948. It will go. fur- 
ther in 1949. 1949, however, should 
demonstrate that 
on revivals of Broadway and Holly- 
wood. 1949 will see original drama. 
Not always the best perhaps; but, 


possibly the best dramatists will | 


begin to experiment with TV 
drama. Some of their efforts will 
be trom the trunk. Some will be 
completely new. Some of the 
trunk product will be excellent 
TV tare ... material not particu- 
suited for three-act stage 
drama. “Joy To The World” was 
a better hour TV play (for Ford) 
than full length 
Many shows born of excellent 
ideas. extended to Broadway the- 
atrical forms, failing because of 
that extension, have in them all 
that is necessary to be topnotch 
half-hour and hour entertainment 


for TV. In any event, it can't be 
long before TV (with four net- 
works and how many dramatic 


shows weekly) exhausts the tried 
and true of Broadway. Pretty soon, 
TV must strike out for itself. And 
I believe it will . . . with the help 
of good playwrights. If not the 
established ones, then the soon-to- 
be-established ones will do the pio- 
neering. But the pioneering will 
not fail for lack of pioneers. 

One of the present blanks in 
TV is the place to be occupied by 
Hollywood film production for 


TV cannot exist | 





for Broadway. | 


TELEVISION 


By BLANCHE MERRILL 


What's this thing that came a-creeping 
Then came leaping and a-sweeping 
Caught the show world all a-sleeping 


Almost over night 


What's this thing that came a-stealing 
Then like thunder came a-pealing 
Rent the ceiling—sent us reeling 

So dynamic was its might 


We thought it an infant crawling 
Just a baby that was bawling 

Did we Know that all that squalling 
Was the trumpet that was calling 
Calling us to give us warning 

That the child that we were scorning 
Would some funny sunny morning 


In the morning light 


Wake up and kick off its blanket 
Caring not who'd like to spank it 
Caring not who'd even thank it 


In its skyward flight 


Bang! The fireworks then started 
Radic! The Lion Hearted! 
In and out of stations darted 


Quaking in its fright 


Movie bosses—faces blanker 
Wond’ring where their films would anchor 
Wond'ring what to tell the banker 


What an awful plight! 


yoldwyn—Mayer—Schenck and Zanuck 
Saw the boogie-boo titanic 
So titanic—come the panic 


Yes, a dreadful plight! 


But agents—10 percent receivers 

Started running round with fevers 
Dizzy—busy now as beavers 

Calling for those grand oldtimers 

With dreams of Goldie’s nickle-and-cimers 
Acts that have ben on an outing 

Since vaudeville left them knockabouting 
Now these agents all are scouting 

All are spouting—and they're shouting 


“Acrobats—your tights are shabby 
Muscles have grown fat and flabby 
Get yourselves back in condition 
Once again boys—an audition” 


“Jugglers-—start to throw those nine pins 
Yellow—green and red like wine pins” 


*“Pantomime—join this procession 
Greatest of all art’s expression 
Once again you'll take accession 
Your crown’s again in sight” 


“Get that gal that we’ve been breakin’ 
Breakin’ in at those forsaken 
Places—cold as ice on cakin’ 

Tell her stars are in the makin’ 

Video has got them gabbin’ 

Movie scouts have started tabbin’ 
Why they’ve even started grabbin’ 
Better sign that gal tonight” 


ASCAP writers cutting capers 
Lawyers drawing up new papers 
Authors’ League is burning tapers 


Till the morning light 


Theatres with their high admissions 

Have stopped gabbing ‘bout traditions 
Want to know ’bout these transmissions 
In their brand new plight 


And those boys—those old bartenders 
Pals of all the elbow benders 

Bars are empty—no more spenders 
They stay home at night 


XN 
Mama has zipped down her zippers 
Papa’s in his bedroom slippers 





Sipping nippers 


eating kippers 


To their heart’s delight 


What a riot! What a rumpus! 
Video you sure have bumped us 
Till we're all non mentis compos 
All non compos mentis—right 


The little child shall rule the waves now 
Shall be getting all the raves now 
Though it’s driving us all frantic 

Its kingdom soon will be gigantic 


Radio—you reigned most queenly 
Movies—mighty—ruled serenely 
Thanks! We all salute you- keenly 


And of thee we'll sing 


. The King is dead! 
Long live the King! 


television. Hollywood will un- 
doubtedly occupy its place in TV. 
But this place will not be occu- 
pied until Hollywood learns to use 
film as a means of transcribing a 
television show, * just as_ radio 
utilizes “a transcription. 


I haven't yet mentioned daytime | 


TV broadcasting. There are many 
who underrate its possibility. I 
feel that daytime TV as it will 
develop in 1949 will be a demon- 
strative servant of the American 


hours not devoted to the imme- 
diate interest of home and chil- 
dren. Radio can accompany her 
work without interruption. But TV 
must perform a service if it is to 





earn the privilege of being 
watched. It must teach women how 
to shorten a skirt, how to make 4 
shirtwaist, how to knit, how to do 
a million and one things of real 
value (in a woman’s kit of knowl- 
edge) if it is to be watched. 
Next-to-lastly, I believe commer- 
cials will improve. In TV, the ad- 
vertiser will learn the power of a 
simple visual demonstration If at 
happens to the eye, as seen in TV, 


¥ | it happens! 4 
housewife. She has relatively few ; 


Lastly, can it help but improve 
With so many people contributing 


/so many ideas with so many rea 


sons for desiring the improved et- 
fectiveness “£ TV, can it help but 
improve7 
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TV In The Hinterland 


A Succession of Crises | 


By J. LEONARD REINSCH | 
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Atlanta. 

Television is simple—it’s _noth- 
ing more than the combination of 
a thousand and one details—but 
every detail has to be double- 
checked and all have to coordinate. 
It is a series of crises, few of 
which are ever solved. 

When you are on the cable, life 
ic easier—all you have to worry 
is the cost. of the cable and 
which network is coming out ol 
the pipe or over the hill via micro- 


about 


wave 


There is a new frontier in tele- 


vision, however, and we're on it 
The n group will follow trails 

marked by the Damms, Ban 
niste! and Burbachs As these 


pioneers check the meeting of the 
twain as east becomes west and 
west becomes east, we anxiously 
study the progress of kine record- 
ing. order spare tubes for vital 
film cameras and assure our audi- 
ence that they will have the finest 
television programs available—we 
hope 

To pin down one detail, we had 
a heart to heart talk with A.T. & T. 
We were told that WHIO-TV, Day 
ton. O.. would get network con- 
nection in October, 1950, which 
meant approximately 18 months 
without direct connection. For 
WSB-TV. Atlanta, the network 
connection was’ indefinite, but 
probably five years away. Obvious 
lv a different approach was called 
for in the two markets. In this 
article we will discuss, in the 
main, the handling of some of the 
details in Atlanta in the hope that 
they may prove of some value to 
those of you who follow. (Editor’s 
note: WSB-TV went on the air 
Sept. 29, 1948, with a seven-day- 
a-week schedule, afternoon and 
evening. Sets installed by Nov. 1 
totalled 3,800 according to con- 
servative NBC figures.) Our bow 
to those who proceeded and have 
been so kind in guiding us 

One of our most profitable in- 
vestments was the time and money 
spent in travelling to visit other 
television operations. We advised 
each station in advance and ar- 
ranged our personal plans to fit 


the convenience of the visited sta- 
tion’s personnel. Incidentally, we 
still spend considerable time in 


travelling and consider our travel 
budget an integral part of our de- 
velopment. 

The American cycle of broad- 
casting as given in “Radio Station 
Management” (Harper—1948) | is: 
better programs make listeners, 
listeners are circulation, circula- 
tion makes for effective advertis- 
ing. effective advertising means 
increased revenue, and increased 
revenue makes’ possible better 
programs. In television one 


sets and sets provide vital circula- 
tion. 

We had distributor and dealer 
meetings late in May and an- 
nounced a daily schedule of test 


fac- | 
‘tor is added: better programs sell 


pattern to start Aug. 22, plus or 
minus seven days, with T-Day set | 
for Sept. 29. This schedule was 
met though it was necessary to re- 
emphasize the dates to overly 
conscientious engineers. Set man- 


ufacturers were quite surprised 
that we followed the announced 
schedule. It seems that in the 
flush of television excitement the 
publicity department is often tar 
thead of engineering progress 
Obviously oft postponed starting 
dates cool off the enthusiasm of 
dealers and distributors and slow 
down the development of circula- 
tion 


We planned a special section in 


the Atlanta Journal for a grand 
publicity splurge for T-Day. Ou! 
staff, however, was reminded that 
set owners expect planned  pro- 
gramming the day following T- 
Day and the many days there- 
after. 

Since we were the first station 
in Atlanta we felt that television 


was such a magic word that we did 


not need a studio crammed with 
big stars to attract attention to 
T-Day After all, we were to be 


dependent on kine, movie film and 
local stars for our regular sched- 
ules. We did not want to get off 
to a false start with a star-studded, 


expensive and expansive opening 
night and follow with low level 
budget shows of starless nights 


While our publicity was geared 
for the opening night, we held 
back some big releases for the 
period when the inevitable honey- 


moon would be over and buyers 
no longer took sets away from re- 
, tailers 

Experience mm _ other cities 


proved that dealers would not take 


the initiative in selling sets and 
that WSB-TV would have to pro- 
vide the necessary stimulus. A 


schedule of visits to the television 
plant was set up for dealer sales- 
men and their families. The aver- 
television set salesman who 
meets our potential circulation 
does not own a set and is just an 


age 


average guy worried about the 
family budget. We found that it 
was possible to get quicker cCir- 


keeping the dealer or- 
interested in WSB-TV 


culation by 
ganizations 
activities 
As part of our cooperation with 
the dealers, test pattern periods 
were scheduled more than 30 
hours a week, in addition to the 
30 to 35 hours of programming. 


It was thought that it would be 
foolish economy to cut down on 


the test pattern periods as it is 
fundamental that sets to tune in 
your channel cannot be installed 
without test pattern transmission. 
So that viewers would get the 
habit of turning on the television 
set we put programmed music be- 
hind all test pattern transmission. 

We used the low pressure ap- 
proach on commercials in our in- | 
troduction to the Atlanta market. 
While the publicity of being 95% 
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the first week reads well 
in the trade papers, we didn’t want 
to take a 


advertisers by 


sold out 


chance on souring good 


inept handling of 
television commercials. Television 


medium of motion and to 


utilize the fullest advantages of 
this medium requires a specialized 


Ss a 


technique in the development of 
commercials It’s not quite as 
simple as putting a slide on the 
screen with the dealer’s address 


and telephone number. There has 
been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of commercial accounts on 
WSB-TV though we still are using 
the low pressure approach 

Our main concern is to develop 
circulation. To repeat—circula- 
tion makes for effective advertis- 
ing, effective advertising means in- 
creased revenue, and _ increased 
revenue makes possible better pro- 
grams, better programs develop 
circulation Programs are sched- 
uled on a regular basis that will 
promote favorable word of mouth 
reaction. Statistics show that be- 
tween 40° and 50° of television 
sets are purchased by people who 
are influenced in their purchase by 
watching programs on a friend’s 
television set 

Criticism of our programs comes 
in the main from the new set own- 
who invite friends in to see 
television programs When the 
program doesn’t meet a high stand- 


ers 


ard the new set owner’s pride is 
hurt as his friends belittle his 
purchase. On the positive side 
the new set owner is our best 


booster; we try to protect him with 


topnotch program material and 
thus make him an effective mem- 


ber of our circulation department. 
Though we shuddered when we 
looked at the balance sheet, as the 
only station in Atlanta, apparently 
for a long time to come, we sched- 
uled programs seven days a week 
both afternoon and evening. 

Each morning our executives 
discuss the previous day’s programs 
and the lessons learned are applied 
to upcoming schedules. 

While our main stress has been 
on programs to develop circulation 
we have tried to be equally care- 
ful on the commercial side of the 
picture. Our rate card was de- 
vised only after consultation with 
our representative, Edward Petry 
& Co., and a number of agency 
time buyers. Chief objection to 
present day television rate cards 
has a familiar ring—too many dif- 
ferent rates and too many different 
formulas in arriving at the final 
cost—sounds like the comments 
about AM rate cards in the early 
30’s. A review of all the present 
television rate cards quickly de- 
velops sympathy for the agency 
time buyer who must prepare a 
presentation covering several cities. 

In response to agency requests 
we have prepared several types of 


maps and make every effort to 
keep up-to-date coverage data in 
the honds of our representatives 


and readily available’ to 


buyers. 

We found that extensive and in- 
tensive newspaper publicity pro- 
motes television circulation § the 
quickest way possible. This is our 
main interest in life at the present 
time—a maximum circulation in 
the shortest possible time. In this 
connection members of our staff 
and all invitations to 
speak wherever and whenever. 

In all of our operation we have 


time 


‘found one quality imperative—a 


flexible mind. 











There is a new influx of strange 
people into the show business. 
They don’t speak VARIETY or 
‘Damon Runyon’; they express 


their ideas in Greek and Latin 

From here on out, if this trend 
continues, we are going to have to 
recall out incient languages in 
order to get along. They aren't 
purists, and are not averse to op 
portunistically mixing roots from 
two languages as they do in then 
master word ‘television from the 
Greek ‘tele tant, and the Latin 
Vi le oO to s 

There’s no telling now where 
this fancy mixing of the classic 
and show business will lead us. but 
anybody who thinks this new in- 
flux of ideas can be ignored had 
better take stock again 


I picked up my evening paper a 


week or so ago and what do you 
suppose caught my eve immedi- 
ately and kept me reading ‘til the 
very last line? A column with the 
terse, succinct, provocative title 
“Veni, Video, Vici” Caesar's 
words, with a slight alteration in 
tense sequence to fit the subject 


and the occasion—the story ot how 


one of our modern Plutarchs was 
finally conquered by his own curi 
osity and bought himself a_ tele- 
vision set 

And if that isn’t proof that 


Classicism is upon us again, I went 


to a luncheon a few days later, at 
which all the ‘elite’ of television 
were gathered, and it happened 


again. In the course of a luncheon 
discourse to the assembled haute 
monde of communications, the 
chairman of the FCC, Wayne Coy, 
got off a few interesting phrases. 
A nice little sentence about a com- 
mittee which he called ‘ad hoc’ 
caused a general stirring in the 
audience. Here and there could be 


seen a faraway look in the eve of 
a “mouthpiece” whose spirit had 
been induced to leave the show- 
business and go back to his law 
school days. A few others just 
looked puzzled. as if they weren't 


quite sure whether it was Latin or 
some other language. Anyway, the 
door was opened wide in surrender 


to the new era boys when one 
brave man got up and asked if 
someone would please tell him 
what ‘ad hoc’ meant, just so there 
wouldn't be any misunderstanding 
about what the FCC was doing 


about the ‘‘freeze.’’ The thunderous 


silence which greeted his request 
did it 
It told me that the enthusiasm 


being exhibited for certain phases 
of television was being’ mis- 
directed. Too many of us were fail- 
ing to go back to Rome and Greece 
to learn what those’ peoples 
thought about the show business 


How the Film Industry 
Can Utilize Television 
To Boost the Boxoffice 


By PAUL RAIBOURN 








and to learn again the lessons they 


learned. Just think about the 
Greek theatre, the Roman Colos- 
seum, the Circus Maxima, the 


civilizations to which we look back 


for our cultural heritage and 
which developed without modern 
mass communications 
The theatre and the arena in 
some iorm have paralleled the his 
tory of man because man is a gre- 
rious creature: he has the herd 
nstinet I need to ther to 
ier wiltl his fellow en to 
share things. Nothin not even 
television at home in the living 


room, will ever destroy 
neod Emotional 
gathering of 


this human 
response in a 
people is contagious 


Laughter and tears can sweep 
through an audience like a fire 
through a forest of dry leaves, 
gathering momentum as it goes. 


Everything is better, shared. There. 
in a nutshell, is the answer to 
those who fear the impact of 


Vision On motion picture 


tele- 
theatres. 
Stir, Fear, Confusion 

The addition of an eye to radio 
has long been foreseen and hoped 
for, and its coming is looked upon 
with joy by us here at Paramount 
Pictures who have awaited impa- 
tiently the day when the entertain- 


ment world would recognize tele- 
vision’s potential and welcome it 
into the entertainment fold The 
dav has arrived. Nothing since 
sound has created such a stir, such 
conversation, such fear and con- 
fusion. The year 1948 saw tele- 
vision’: formal debut and also saw 


large screen television a_ reality. 


At Paramount, we have hecn 
grooming television for his debut 
for the past 10 years We are 
full of ideas by which it can be 


useful to us ia the motion picture 
business. We will make it an ally. 
It will complement and supplement 
our theatre programs. Events of lo- 


cal and national import which 
would Keep people away from the 
theatre will be brought into the 


screen—in 
program. 


large 
regular 


the 
the 


just 


theatre on 
addition to 
one way in which 
help the boxoffice. 
ways. For, to 


That is 
television will 
There are many 
descend once more from the 
sublime Latin mot to the vernacu- 
lar of Broadway, let me remind 
you that George Cohan had the an- 
swer in a phrase just as terse as 
any of Caesar’s when he = said, 
“There’s nothing ever been invent- 
ed to keep a guy at home except 
a doll.”” And a guy can’t stay home 


forever and a doll won't, not if 
she has a new coat or a new hat 
to show off, no matter how much 


pleasure the television set in the 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Local Station Sees No Black Ink, But PROBLE 


If You’ve Got Your Teeth—Hang On 


(Vice-President and Gen. Mgr. of Radio and Television, the Journal Co., Milwaukee) 


Milwaukee. 

1’}] start with an understatement. 

A television station cannot be 
operated on a shoestring. That 
means regardless of how you pro- 
gram your station. It takes money, 
gentlemen. Lots of it. 

First. television takes an invest- 
ment of close to $400,000. But 
that’s only the beginning. Before 
you get on the air, you'll find that 
you need a larger program, operat- 
ing. and miscellaneous television 
staff than you ever figured. Frank- 
ly (and I say this from experience) 
you can work your head off for a 
year getting ready, convince your- 
self you know what you're facing 
and how you're going to meet it, 
but until you get on the air and 
are commtted to a daily schedule 
—brother. you haven't even got 
got your feet wet. 

Then, once you’re on the air, it 
commences. You may have de- 
cided to load your station with 
film. Think you're going to get off 
cheap’? You'll find out. Film—any 
kind of fiim—costs money. 

I mean this kind of money: To 
fill a querter-hour you buy three 
five-minute film features at $5 per 
feature, or $60 an hour. All of 
which means that using only film 
on a four-hour schedule costs you 
$240 for program material alone. 


But - wait. Five-minute shorts. 
won't satisfy your audience for- 
ever, and from there the price 


really goes up. A 15-minute trav- 
elog sets you back $45, a one-hour 
feature film costs $100 to $150. 


So, you turn to live local shows 
and you may try a man-on-the- 
street series. This is when you 
discover that, in addition to those 
who appear on the show, it takes 
a crew of five or six techincal men 
practically eight hours to set up, 
do the show, and tear down for 
your quarter-hour man-on-the- 
street item. 

How about public service pro- 
grams on television? On your AM 
station it was easy. On television 
there’s the set to be prepared, re- 
hearsals with a full technical and 
production crcw, all costing money 
and all taking hours of time. 

Now, let’s look at this question 


Television Via Film | 


Faces Rocky Road 


By WALTER J. DAMM 


of simultaneous AM and TV shows. 
Simultaneous broadcasting looks 
good on paper but I am convinced 
that it is far from satisfactory. 
Either TV or AM suffers and tal- 
ent asks double salaries. At The 
Journal our AM hour-long Gren- 
adier variety show. is an entirely 
separate show, and treated as 
such. 

Can a television station show a 
profit at the present time? Well, 
on that subject and on the entire 
subject of TV financing, you get 
a different answer from every 
person interviewed. The individ- 
ual’s answer is also usually based 
on what the person being ques- 
tioned wants you to believe. I'll 
say this much: There is no such 
thing as black ink in operating a 
television station right now, and 
probably for some time to come if 
you're honest in your bookkeep- 
ing. By that I mean if you make 
the proper chargeoffs for every- 
thing. The TV station manager 
who does not make such charges 
is simply kidding himself and is 


in for a shock when video takes 
more and more time and_ per- 
sonnel and it becomes necessary 


to hire additional help. 
Learned These Facts 


To sum up, our first year of 
television operation at WTMJ-TV 
has taught us these facts: 

It takes money to start a tele-| 
vision station; more money to op- | 
erate it. 

There is only one way to op- 
erate a television station even 
though you run in the red every 
month .. . and that’s the right way 

. in the public interest. 

Television and radio are two 
entirely different fields. The same 
standards of operational procedure 
cannot be applied. 

As one of the pioneers in tele- 
vision in this country, The Journal 
Company believes in the future of 
television in Milwaukee and in the 
nation. 

All of us still have so much to 
learn about television station op- 
eration. And experience remains 
the best teacher. 


By J. L. VAN VOLKENBURG 


(CBS Vice-President, Director of Television Operations) 


Let’s face it. For the next five 
years or so television recordings 


(film) are going to be a big factor 


in network program distribution. 
No matter how you slice actual, 
plus anticipated, cable and micro- 


wave relay facilities, it looks like | 


the number of stations will keep 


growing faster than available cable | 


and microwave relays. Three-and- 
a-half nighttime hours a week on 
the cable to Chicago is obviously 
not enough for the combined needs 
of all broadcasters. 


are made also give small cause for 
comfort. Even if the east coast to 
Chicago cables are quadrupled by 


1950, that still leaves the west coast | 


unlinked. 





Delayed broadcasts are the prae- 


tical answer, not only operationally 
but economically. The industry as 
a whole must choose, for the mo- 
ment, between’ accepting film- 
recorded programs as a “second- 
best”’ method, capable of quick and 
gratifying improvement, or re- 
nouncing much of the revenue it 
needs to insure the new medium’s 
rapid and healthy development. 
This factor of economic necessity 
is, in itself, a guarantee for raising 
film recordings of programs to a 
high and satisfactory level. 

It is my belief that the present 
attitude of audience and advertiser 
give the television industry a rea- 
sonable amount of time in which to 
make film recorded programs the 
practical equal of the live show. 
"ow is this time being used, anc 








‘other equipment. 


The 90-day 
periods for which these allocations | 


[Only One Choice [| 


what are the technical problems in 
process of being surmounted? They 
'fall into five groups: 

1—Availability of equipment. 
Most apparatus used in TV film re- 
cording is of recent origin and 
doesn’t come through very fast. 

2—Mechanical problems. Tele- 
vision recording makes unusual de- 
mands for speed of operation on 
the moving parts of cameras and 
Until television 
there were virtually no cameras 
that would run continuously for a 
half hour, or more, without reload- 
ing. 

3—Photochemical controls. Neg- 
atives and prints for television de- 


mand far more critical processing, | 
on much tighter delivery schedules, | 


than for any other use. The con- 
trols, incidentally, apply te the 
visual image as well as to the range 
and fidelity of sound. 

4—Special lenses, 
emulsions and 
and projector designs are also now 
under consideration. 


5—Performance of the electronic 


finer 


,elements in television film record- 


ing must be carefully maintained 
at peak standards. (This goes for 
operational manpower, too). 

A detailed report of what tele- 
vision engineers and those in re- 
lated fields are doing would turn 
this simple attempt at an outline 
into a dry and scientific paper. But 
on the basis of such reports, tele- 
vision executive personnel profess 
the same firm faith in U. S. en- 
gineering know-how that the aver- 
age television set owner is display- 
ing. 

I think that television film re- 
cordings are here for whoever 
needs them; and right now practi- 
cally everybody does. 


| 





| precedented 


| Sundays 


film ; 
improved camera | 














ALLEN PRESCOTT 


“Any Offers” 


Crosby, Boyer 
Et Al, Aid WW 


Into K-F Groove 


Confronted with the problem of 
wiping out a 16-year sponsor iden- 
tification, one of the longest in 
network annals, William H. Wein- 
traub agency, which handles the 
Kaiser-Frazer account, came up 
with the slickest trick of the sea- 
son in commercial radio when 
Walter Winchell went on the auto- 
maker’s bankroll last Sunday (2). 
For the teeoff program, Weintraub 








had Bing Crosby do the K-F com- , 


mercial. On the three subsequent 


WW’s 2-Web Coast Ride 


A hookup deal probably un- 
in character has 
been set for Walter Winchell’s 
new Kaiser-Frazer commercial 
series, which teed off last 
Sunday (2). The Coast repeat, 
heard at 8:30 p.m. Pacific time, 
not only embraces all ABC 
stations, but the full facilities 
of the Don Lee-Mutual net- 
work on the Coast. 

In addition, there will be 
Alaska and Hawaii pickups. 








Charles Boyer, Joan 
Crawford and Jane Wyman will 
handle the announcer chores and 
get in the K-F plugs. 

While each of the stars is be- 
ing paid the minimum $30 AFRA 
fee, actually Kaiser-Frazer is al- | 
locating an additional total of 
$4,000 for WW’s pet charity, the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, “in 
honor of” the four stars doubling 
as announcers. 

_ Last Sunday marked the first 
time that Crosby had detoured 
into a strictly commercial pitch, 
except for the integrated plugs 
worked into his own Philco-spon- 
sored ABC show. 


Weintraub agency, and WW 
recognize they’ve got a toughie to 


'crack in getting out of the “lotions | 
| of love” groove, which has one of | 
| the highest sponsor identifications 


in radio, particularly in view of the 
“Jergens Journal” tagline. 


It’s for that reason that the 
agency hasn’t any particular mis- 
givings about losing Ben Grauer | 
as announcer on the show, al- 
though recognizing that WW has 
parted company with one of the 
ace salesmen on the webs. _In- 
stead, Cy Harrice has taken over. 
Latter, a _ freelancer, also has | 
“Quick As a Flash” and “Sherlock | 
Holmes,” as well as the announcer 
berth on Procter & Gamble’s 
“What Makes You Tick” and “Por- 
tia Faces Life.” 

Grauer, like Winchell, did the 
Jergens show over the whole 16- 
year stretch, and as such has been 
indelibly linked with the product. 

Winchell, incidentally, will hold 
off on a simultaneous televising of 
his Sunday show until the spring 
or the fall, although it’s definitely | 
on the upeoming agenda. 


By HOWARD S. MEIGHAN 
(CBS Vice-President and General Executive ) 


Among alert-minded businessmen, interest in television is high. The 
are aware of its power to help their enterprises. The crux of our effort 
to sell television as a going medium lies, therefore, in converting this 
interest into network billings. 

Any advertiser's decision to use or avoid television is determined p 
his belief about the medium’s ability to produce increased income for 
his product or service. 

This is the scratch from which we have to start in selling television 
as a practical proposition to sponsors. 

Accordingly, it behooves us to conduct energetic education among 
agencies and heads of business on several vital points: 

(1) That television is not just another advertising medium, but a new 
and strikingly efficient form of selling (that it embodies the difference 
between information about a product and a personal demonstration by 
a live salesman, or a compelling counter display). Or, to sum it all up 
a product actually in use ° 

(2) That in spite of admittedly higher per-thousand audience costs 
in television at this moment, the trend is downward, and that in some 
cases these costs are beginning to compare favorably with those of other 
media. A heartening comparison of TV and newspaper costs in New 
York City can be made in this connection 

(3) That right now, and into the future, television gives the business 
enterprise that uses it a powerful promotional lever because distriby- 
tion and retailers as well as the public generally are sharply attuned to 
television happenings. Television itself is news and will continue to be. 

Establishing Franchises 1 

(4) That the early television advertisers, those who are getting in 
now, are investing in more than contractually defined advertising and 
selling services. They are also getting the opportunity to establish 
time and talent franchises which they'll need later, because no adver- 
tiser of any importance is going to be able to stay out of television 
permanently. 

(5) That the specialized techniques of TV programming and pro« 
duction make demands peculiar to television alone, both in entertain. 
ment content and commercials. 

Another part of our selling problem lies in getting the advertiser 
to cooperate with us in building the mass audience which will reduce 
the per-thousand viewer-cost to his satisfaction 

Production costs in television are higher because you're showing 
things as well as talking about them. This fact has to be translated for 
advertisers into the fact that television is going to save them substan- 
tial outlays in personal demonstrations by their sales staffs. 

Unlike the practice in older media, television costs cannot be based 
on “guaranteed circulation.” Each advertiser, according to his own 
needs and budget, must style his television campaign not only to enter- 
tain the present audience, but to assist in the increase of the television 
audience as a whole. 

Concurrently with our selling efforts. we must never neglect the 
network’s own programming. Practical workaday demonstrations that 
creative, imaginative programming will build and hold the total tele- 
vision audience, is the most effective reassurance we can give to poten- 
tial users of television. Almost equally important is guidance, based 
on our experience, in the development of the proper commercial for 
the given product. Television is too intimate a medium for the classie 
copy cliches. The advertiser has to dig for the real-life levers that 
will move customers toward his product or service. And the broad- 
caster has to help in the visual formulation of these reasons. 

Given the kind of education described herein, television will still 
have problems in selling itself as a going medium but they will be 
greatly simplified, because there will be general understanding of the 
fact that television is doing a selling job no medium has ever been 
able to attempt. 


Theatre Technique In Television 


By ARTHUR KNORR 
(Producer, “Texaco Star Theatre’’) 

As new as television 1s, it is nevertheless merely another phase of 
show business, which is as old as civilization. Putting “theatre” inte 
television will help this medium just as it has been a big assist to 
motion pictures and radio. By “theatre” I mean all the devices that 
have been developed through the ages to attract, amuse and amaze the 
paying public. The audience must be entertained and eve y effort on 
the part of the producer must be made to make the production out- 
standing. A star, cast, play, director, et. al., are only as good as their 
last show. 

Lighting, for instance. For a long time the quality of the TV picture 
has been flat and without depth, like a snapshot taken on a gray day. 
Good lighting is becoming more critical by the day. Enough basic light 
is required to transmit the picture, but there is missing in many shows 
lighting that adds character and dramatic emphasis to that picture. 
Lighting can help the picture and the scene by enhancing the dramatie 
or serious—comedy or amusing—musical. comedy or novelty—myste- 
rious or tragic. 

Lights and shadows can submerge or accent any part or all of the 


picture so desired. Shadows should be used to establish depth and - 


interest and can be created in many ways such as: 

Silhouette or back lighting, foreground or front lighting, atmos- 
pheric or overhead and floor lighting, highlights or side spotting, reat 
lighting through transpa¥encies and translucencies, broken shadows by 
projecting light through cutouts and foliage. 

There are many ways of designing with lights and shadows but at all 
times, visibility is of great importance. The audience must always see 
the performer, particularly in TV as the video is often more vital than 
the audio. Therefore one must be careful not to underlight although 
it might mean sacrificing an effect. 

The very nature of television is conducive to the development of 
effects that would be peculiar to it. Shooting through cui-out mats oF 
various fabrics has proven interesting. Double image pictures and the 
superimposing of same by the use of two cameras at one time can add 
interest and help to tell a story. 

In television we cannot cut and edit as in motion pictures. The cut- 
ting and editing is done from the control room as the director calls the 
camera shots. The success of a good telecast is due to timing of the 
ingredients—exits, entrances, curtains, light changes, music and pace 
of entertainment. The attention of the audience must be focused on 
the performer who is entertaining them and their attention must be 
caught and pointed by lighting, action and camera. 

_ Television is exciting. It offers unexplored territory for experimenta- 
tion, and, with the development of color, its possibilities will be pract!- 
cally limitless. We should make it new, vivid and unhackneyed but at 
the same time it must be “good theatre.” 


St. Louis—Veterans of Foreign | Witmer Resigns NBC 
Wars, through the Missouri organ- | Roy C. Witmer, for nearly 15 
ization, presented a citation of ap- years an NBC veepee in charge 
preciation to KXOX, local ABC Of sales and in recent years a sta 
outlet, in appreciation of the gen- V-.P. carrying out assignments for 
eral contribution of its time and prexy Niles Trammell, resigne 
facilities to the presentation of ra- last week due to ill health. . 
dio broadcasts sponsored by the Witmer joined the network 
VFW. 1927. 
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“But Names Will Never Hurt Me” 


| 

By NORMAN BLACKBURN | 
(National Director, TV Programming, NBC) 
| 

Up until some three months ago, television’s thoroughfare could have | 
been aptly dubbed the “street with no names”—show people and picture 
people, whose names really mean something to the American public, 
had, for the most part, left television standing around with “egg on 
its face.” 

Top name talent avoided TV for three reasons 
—one, they were waiting for it to grow up—two, | 
they didn’t need it—three, they were afraid of it. | 
Perhaps their attitude was right—perhaps it wasn’t 
grown up—perhaps they didn’t need it—perhaps 
they had every reason to be afraid of it. 

Oh sure, there were some stalwarts in the pro- 
fession who braved the hazards of its inadequacies 
and the inexperience of its technical or directorial 
pioneers. Even as far back as 1939, stars such as 
Gertrude Lawrence, who appeared in the first TV 
dramatic presentation of “Susan and God.” and 
Bert Lytell, whose “Valiant” was a notable TV 
first, were foresighted enough to see its possibili- 
ities and give it a helping hand by doing noble experiments just to 
see what made it “tick.” But even after such important productions 
as Henry Fonda’s appearance in excerpts from “Mr. Roberts,” Ray- 
mond Massey’s great “Our Town,” Gertrude Lawrence’s appearance 
in the TV version of Bernard Shaw’s “Catherine, The Great,” and 
other fine works with Paul Muni, etc., there are hundreds of top names 
who still don’t regard television as being “of age” or technically or 
directorially capable of giving them their just deserts. 

I happened to be sitting with Raymond Massey and his charming 
wife at fhe premiere of the Philco TV dramatic presentation, in which 
Dennis King and Mary Boland starred in Noel Coward's “Dinner at 
Kight.” Mr. Massey was completely carried away with the fine pro- 
duction and the possibilities of the medium. “Every actor in the busi- 
ness.” he said, “will find in télevision much the same satisfaction he 
derives from the stage or screen. 

Recently, such screen pioneers as ZaSu Pitts, Edward Everett Horton, 
Marjorie Gateson and Sidney Blackmer nave been delighted with the 
many favorable comments and reviews occasioned by their television 
appearances. James Dunn, who received the Academy Award for his 
performance in “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” took time out from 
his Broadway production chores to appear in a television drama en- 
titled ‘“‘No Shoes.” That veteran of stage and screen, Guy Kibbee, has 
just made his television debut. Arthur Treacher, Bob Burns, and 
Shirley Ross flew in from Hollywood to give it a whirl. Lovely Janet 
Blair interrupted a family reunion in Pennsylvania to charm her way 
through a television dramatic—names and more names. 











Norman Blackburn 


Still a Bugaboo to Many | 


Despite the splendid performances of these established performers, 
TV is still a bugaboo to many of the top-bracketed stars because it 
entails hours of hard work and study. No more is it possible to walk 
into the studio in street clothes or loafer jackets, give the script a 
fast reading, and then hurry over to the nearest pub to have a couple 
of quick ones before strolling leisurely back to look over the script 
cuts—then, go out and read it without worrying about facial expres- 
sions, makeup, gestures, action, or appearance. And if a laugh is 
needed anyplace, just throw the whole mood out the window by 
making a few ad lib remarks about your incapable writers. 

Performers with stage and vaudeville background have taken to 
TV like a duck to water; they usually have a quick study, know what 
to do with their hands, and realize that a bit of sight business conveys 
much more meaning than the spoken word. Their timing is better 
than those who have become accustomed to having dots and dashes 
in a script to show where the pauses in the speech should be. 

TV means that a lot of artists, who skipped kindergarten and grade 
school training in learning the rudiments of show business the hard 
way and have been doing dramatic and comedy scenes with 30 retakes 
and three days to memorize a page or two, will either have to take a 
refresher course in how to “troupe” or drop by the wayside. 

Stars with two faces will have to forget that they have always been 
shot from the good side and let the public in on their real appearance 
from all angles. No longer will that slightly double chin be dispersed 
by an upward angle or spot lighting. However, the actor or actress 
that goes out and creates real entertainment will be just as popular 
regardless of this slight diminishing of their glamour. In fact, some 
of their fans may even like their “new look” better. 


~* Buck Gunn to F-C-B 


| partment, which is due for expan- 
| sion in °49. 


Chicago. 
Buck Gunn, who resigned last 
September as program director of 
WGN, joins Foote, Cone & Belding 
Jan. 3. Newcomer will be the first 
assigned to the agency’s tele de- 


Apart from film spots and the 
“Uncle Mistletoe” series on WENR- 
TV, FC&B has been slow in enter- 
ing Chi video. Recently, however, 
its clients have been sounded out 
on tele tries. 
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Fioor Cables 
Are Driving 
Lensmen Nuts 











By ARTHUR SUSSMAN 
(WPIX, N. Y.) 
Like baseball umpires, tele- 
vision cameramen do their job 


best when spectators are least con- 
scious of their presence. In theory, 
our job is to train the camera on 
those scenes enumerated by the di- 
rector in the studio control room. 
I say ‘“‘in theory” because there are 
so many things required of a floor 
cameraman, particularly the mus- 
cular feat of getting the camera 
over those floor cables and around 
the dolly of the microphone boom. 

Three cameramen make up the 


average studio crew. As an in- 
dividual cameraman, you might 
say that I bake one layer, of a 


three-layer cake. The director, 
who selects these pictures to be 
telecast from the three pictures on 
his monitors, so contributes the 
icing to the cakes for serving 
in the living room at home. 

So far as the creative contribu- 
tion of the cameraman on a studio 
show is concerned, he must work 
within the rigid framework sup- 
plied by the director, as assisted 
by the floor manager, an ubiquit- 
ous gentleman who plays the part 
of traffic cop for working crews 
and performers. There is more 
latitude allowed a cameraman on 
a special event outdoors or remote 
telecast. Not so much during a 
sports program where the action 
follows a reasonably predictable 
pattern. 





“The Monster” | 

Floor maneuvers are coordi- 
nated by our headphone system for 
communications between all par- 
ties concerned except the _per- 
formers. Each camera is equipped 
with a lens turret by which any 
one of four different lenses may 
be switched into position. This 
enables a cameraman in a given 
fixed position to get a diversity 
of shots from closeups to wide 
angle. To increase the flexibility 
the cameras are each mounted on 
a dolly or truck. 

All cameras also are mounted 
on pivots, giving a horizontal as 
well as vertical range, and there’s 
“the monster’ —a massive iron 
and steel creation like a_ small 
crane. This enables the camera 
to be raised higher than a head 
of a man or to be lowered to floor 
level, a variety of positions which 
soon qualifies the cameraman as 
an aerobat. With this flexibility 
the cameraman should get any shot 
called for within the physical limi- 
tations of the studio. 

The over-crowded condition of 
the studio floor is what cuts down 
the mobility of the cameras. All 
traffic, for instance, must move 
around the five foot square micro- 
phone boom, and the big fingers 
of scenery and furniture for each 


set reach out to complicate the 
movement. Then there are the 
scattered lights which can’t be 


brushed aside at convenience. 
But worst of all are the cables 
crossing the floor. An inch or 
more in diameter, they connect to 
cameras, mikes and lights and can- 
not be rolled over by the cameras. 
The camera wheels have to be 








By BILL 


(Producer, “Winner Take 


Freedom of the Dial 





TODMAN 
All,” “Hit the 





Jackpot”) 


If your cousin Willie has got into the habit of grabbing his portable 
radio and locking himself in the bathroom to tune in his favorite quiz 
show, knock on the door and tell him he can come out now. 


Chances are that Willie’s simply 


been reading too many newspapers 


and listening to too many radio comics, with the result that he has 
| been unwittingly converted to the view that audience participation 
programs, like the French postcards of another day, are not to be 


enjoyed in public. 


It may not be easy to convince Willie to unlock the door and—head 


held high—march plumb into the 
listen to quiz shows. 


I enjoy them. 


living room, confessing: “Yes, I do 
I don’t see anything wrong with 


them.” And, probably, even if Willie were to take so bold a stand, 
he’d hardly win friends in the living room 

I know all this, sadly, from my own experience in 1948—The Year 
of the Great Assault on Giveaways. It seemed at times as though 


anyone who had a word to say to me about a show of mine felt obliged 
to preface his remarks with: “I was dialing around for Toscanini when 
I happened to come across your show and j 


This deplorable snobbery is not to be attributed to the activities 
of the FCC and NAB, for of these the average listener knows very 
little. Rather, it has been moided by the bad press and bad radio te 


which audience participation shows 

The fact that 
and that most of it, indeed, 
scientious scriveners is small balm 
an abundance of anti propoganda 


were incessantly subjected last year. 


perhaps none oi the hostile publicity was malicious 
was at 


the hands of intelligent and con- 
All that matters is that there was 
and no concerted pro. Result: the 


Willies of the world, portables in hand, took off for the dark corners. 


And, honestly, one could hardly 
for the price of a newspaper that 


blame them. For one could learn 
giveaway shows stimulated avarice 


and exhibitionism, appealed to the lower intelligence levels, bored 
listeners with recitations of gift names and overlong commercials, 
were evervthing bad, nothing good 


Some of the sniping fell like 
airtime (though presumably not all 
pation shows might better be 
saw our entire economy in peril. w 


one) winning five-figure cash prizes. A 
med comedian, unable “to compete 


as a danger to radio because a fa 
with Santa Claus,” 


buckshot. 


fille 


had besun to s 


One critic lamented that 
of it) occupied by audience partici- 
ad by Toscanini. Another earnestly 
hat with everyone (or almost every- 
third unbraided the giveaway 


uffer Hooper-wise. 


‘Speak Up, Willie!’ | 


Where are you, Willie? 
and speak up! 
for us. Think! Tell 
participation shows . 

Well, eventually, 


us why you, 


here’s what 


Come, 
Put down your clandestine portable and think out loud 


come, now! Embolden yourself 


Willie, get a kick out of audience 


. (All right, I promise not to use your real name.) 
Willie 


told us. It’s precisely what 


hundreds of thousands of persons have told us, the producers, as well 


as the networks and sponsors. 
tune in on giveaways every week: 
They like the real people, not 
quiz shows... 
actual and, therefore, near 
listeners’ fund of knowledge 


Her 


e’s why tens ot millions of listeners 


professional actors, they meet on 


. The humor is spontaneous. not gag-written; the drama, 
Quiz shows are educational, add to 


Americans traditionally enjoy the 


spectacle of fair competition ... The quiz adds to the diversity of 


radio fare. 
Spoken like a man, Willie! 
A writer not too long ago did 


a Sunday magazine piece entitled: 


“Jack Benny or Jackpot?” Why not put it this way: Jack Benny AND 


jackpot 
operas . 


. and drama and commentators ... 
. and concerts, variety and breakfast shows. 


and newscasts and soap 
That, as I see 


it, is radio’s job—to dish it up and let Willie do the choosing 


Freedom of the dial is his right 


lifted over the cables, one at a 
time, or the cables have to be 
raised over the cameras. Either 
way, it’s like a broken field run in 
a spaghetti dish. 

Transitions from one show to an- 
other are the real test of these ex- 
perienced cameramen. We have 30 
seconds to take our positions on 
a new show, usually across the 
studio, plunging through the mid- 
dle of the spaghetti on the floor 
with the mike boom appearing like 
some outsize meat ball. Viewers 


let’s not trifle with it. 

while we reassemble and get or- 

ganized, fast, for the next show. 
Our particular pride at WPIX is 

the one-camera show, the simple, 

unpretentious program in a small 


studio. The cameraman, with his 
camera mounted on a tripod with 
caster type wheels, is more the 


boss on a show of this type al-— 


though he still gets the director's 
orders through the man-from-Mars 
communication system inherent in 
television. Once the lens has been 
selected the cameraman must stay 
with it throughout the show, often 





at home see only a title card, hear 


soft music or an ann6uncer’s voice as long as 25 minutes. 























PAUL WESTON 
Musical Director 
CAPITOL RECORDS 
CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB THE JO STAFFORD SHOW 
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REVERE CAMERA 


JO STAFFORD 
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Kay Kyser's College 
; of Fun and Knowledge 
Monday through Fri- 
i day, 4:00 pm®* (Piils- 
bury Mills, Inc.) 
b} 
The Railroad Hour, starring Gor- Sky King Monday- Ted Malone Monday Jimmie Fidler Sunday, to:j0 
don MacRae. Monday, 8:00 pm* Wednesday-Friday, through Friday, 11:30 pm*. News and reviews from 
* (Association of American Railroads) —§:30 pm* (Derby Foods) am* (Westinghouse) movieland, (Carter Products) 
i 
| 
The Metropolitan Opera (Rise The Sheriff Friday, 9:30 pm* Betty Crocker Magazine of The Meredith Willson Show This ts Your FBI {director The Original Amateur 
Stevens, above) Saturday, 2:00 (above) Don Briggs, (Pacific the Air Monday through Frji- Wed., 10:30 pm®*. Delightful Jerry Devine) Friday, 8:30 Hour (Ted Mack) Wed., 
pm* (The Texas Co.) Coast Borax) day, 10:25 am* (General Mills) music and whimsy. (Jello) pm* (Equitable Life) 8:00 pm* (P. Lorillard Co.) 
“sesame ? ; lg 
Cs Rite 
: we yy 
ee Abbott & Costello Thurs.,8:00 The Theatre Guild on the Air The Lone Ranger Monday-Wednesday- The Human Side of the News with | 
bogs pm*. Hilarious fun with Amer- — (Guest star Madeleine Carroll). Friday, 7:30 pm*. Thrills for the kids— Edwin C, Hill. Monday through 
i i. ica’s favorite funnymen! Sunday, 9:30 pm* (U. S. Steel) and grown-ups too! (General Mills) Friday, 7:00 pm* (Nash, Kelvinator) 
‘ % 
i : 
: an... 6 I se 4 if fac i 6 a 
| The Fot Man Friday, 8:00 Challenge of the Yukon Monday- Champion Roll Call, with Harry Dorothy Dix on the Alr Monday The Milten Berle Show Wed- Welcome Travelers Monday | 
; pm*.Action,suspense,thrills! Wednesday - Friday, 5:00 pm* Wismer. Friday, 9:55 pm* (Cham- through Friday, 1:45 pm*. Tune in nesday,g:00 pm*. ABC's newest through Friday at noon. Lively | 
j (Norwich Pharmacal Co.) (Quaker Oats Co.) @c vy inc, pion Spark Plugs) on your local ABC station. comedy sensation! (Texas Co.) listening! (Procter £7 Gamble) 
if 









te 


This Changing World with Lovella Parsons Sunday, 
; Harrison Wood. Sunday, 3:00 9:15 pm*. Ho!lywoodiana ! 








| pm* (Fruehauf Trasler) (Jergens and Woodbury) 
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| Galen Drake Monday Dorothy Kilgailen Thursday, 
: through Friday, 12:45 am*. 10:45 am”*. Interviews of fa- 


Fascinating haman-interest mous folk; news of Broadway. 
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Henry J. Tayler Monday, 


Mr. President starring Ed- Drew Pearson Sunday,6:0opm*. Counter-Spy, action-packed 
ward Arnold. Sunday, 2:30 Keen analysis of the news; accu- adventures. Tuesday, Thurs- 8:45 pm*. News commen-_—_ day, 10:00 pm®. Sport fans: 





Cavateade of Sports, Fri- 


elit’, 


pm*.Patriotic,educational. rate predictions. (Lee Hats) day,7:30pm*(Pepsi-ColaCo.) —tator, (General Motors) this is for you! (Gillette) 
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Break the Bank Friday, g:co pm*. Little Herman Saturday, 9:00 Arthur Gueth Monday, G. E. House Porty (Art The Je Stofferd Show 
Exciting fun for every member of pm*. Tune in this new dra- 10:00 pm® (Umited Ble Linkletter, above, m.c.) Thursday, 9:30 pm*. Jo 
the family! Bert Parks (above) is matic mystery program. trical, Radtsand Machine Monday through Friday, sings your favorite songs! 








| stories. (Pillsbury Mills,Iinc.) (Drane &9 Windex) 
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Shea, Tues. 10:45 am®*. Favorite 












2 lb a 
Monday Morning Headlines 
with Don Gardiner. Sunday, 


p * 
6:15 pm” (Seeman Bros.) 





Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air (Wilfiid P 
Sunda 


Walter Winchell Sunday, 9:0 


pm? 


Required listentny for millions of elletier, condu 


(Aaiser- lrazer Corp.) 


V¥, 4:30 pm* 


tor 


George Jessel (above), Connee Bos- 
well, Paul Draper, and other headlin 
ers thrilled ABC televiewers recently 


in a vala two-hour holiday show! 





Erwin D. Canham and 
the News I uesday, YQ: 30 
(CAristian 


My True Story (above, 


Mary 
Shipp) Monday through Friday, 


. 
10: 


am*. Thnothoy, 


true to-lite pm* Scrence 


(Libby-MeNeiil & Libby) Publishing Society) 


dramas 





The Metropolitan Opera’s opening 
night was seen by over 2,000,000 
people on ABC-TV, Above: Milton 
Cross, ABC's famed “Mr, Opera.” 





a . 
The Bing Crosby Show Wednesday, 
10:00 pm’®, Bing croons and clowns 
with his famous guests. (PAtko) 


Theatre U.S. A. (above, 
Tallulah Bankhead, 
star) Thursday evening 
(U.S. Air Force Recrusting) 


The Greatest Story Ever Told 
(Henry Denker, director, 
above) Sunday, 6:30 pm® 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 


guest 














Ginny Simms, Jerry Colonna, Victor Borge, 
Lou Holtz and a whole galaxy of top-notch 
entertainers were on hand when WENR-TV 
went on the air in Chicago. 
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Jack Armstrong, adventure 
stories. Tuesday, Thursday, 
§:30 pm®* (General Mills) 


Ladies Be Seated 


Bride and Groom, with John 


Nelson. Monday thru Friday 
2:30 pm* (Ster/ing Drug, Inc.) 


Tom 


with 
Moore, m.c. Monday through Friday, 


3:00 pm* 


genial 


(Quaker Oats, Toni Co.) 



















' 


The Breakfast Club, star- 
ring Don McNeill. Monday 
through Iriday, g:oo am* 
(Swift, Philo, General Milts) 


Baseball, boxing, football ... many of the 
biggest sports events are telecast on ABC. 
And vou have éetter than front-row seats 
right in your own living-room! 





Carnegie Hall (Gene 
Hamilton, producer-com- 
mentator) Sunday, 7:30 
pm* (American Ot/ Co.) 


Eleanor and Anna Roosevelt Monday, 
Wednesday, Kriday, 10:45 am*. Interesting 
discusston of the news. Don’t miss their 


stimulating program on ABC. ee 


2% 
a. 


America's Town Meeting of the 
Air with George V. Denny, Jr., 
moderator. Tuesday, 8:30 pm* 






The Groucho Marx Show 
Wednesday, 9:30 pm*. Full of 
laughs. (Elgin-American) 


ABC’s gigantic new million dollar Television 
Center in New York is an entire city block 
long. It is the largest, most modern in the 
world... . built especially for television. 


ABC 





es 


Stop the Music, Bert Parks, 
m.c. Sunday, 8:00 pm* 
(Smith Bros., Eversharp, 
Speidel Co., P. Lorillard Co.) 


Club Time, with George Beverly 





hymns, (Club Aluminum Prod.) 

















American Broadcasting Company 
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Ray Bolger, Ella Logan and Bea 
Lillie i 
smash-hit premiere of ABC’s New 
York station (WJZ-TV) fast fall. 
James Barton, Henry Morgan and : 
nutny other great stars appeared. 


starred in the sensational, 


wee Lita 
wren 
teh? 





Paul Whiteman has appeared recently on 
ABC Television. Alse Jessica Tandy, Marc 
Connelly, Georgie Price, Frances Langford, 
Don MeNeill, Paul and Grace Hartman. 


aa Paalacalitire alate 






Special events like the Presidential Inau- 
guration happen right before your eyes—on 
ABC Television. ABC cameras catch im- 
portant television events as they happen. | 


In Hollywood, ABC will soon begin tele- 
casting from the network's new site: the 


famous 20-acre Vitagraph movie lot, which 
has the largest sound stage in Hollywood. 


* All times listed are Eastern Standard 
Time. In other zones consult your radio log. 
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PHILCO 


The Leader in radio advertising, says... 




















DON McNEILL and the cast of “The Breakfast Club” are co-sponsored by 
Philco 5 days a week over the coast-to-coast ABC Network. With all the 
charm that’s made their show an outstanding favorite for 16 years, they tell 
American housewives how to become ‘“‘queens in their kitchens” with the 
new Philco Advanced Design Refrigerators and Philco Freezers. 


Thoree 





BING CROSBY, America’s favorite singing 
personality, turns Philco salesman every 
week on star-studded ‘“‘Philco Radio Time’’. 
And a host of famous names from show busi- 
ness appear as Bing’s guests to help him make 
this a high-ranking program with millions 
of listeners...and a powerful force in 
selling Philco radios and radio-phonographs. 





BERT LYTELL and Actors’ Equity Association join hands with 
Philco to bring television audiences all-time hit plays -" 
leading players of Broadway on “Philco Television Playhouse | 
Here is a new high in television entertainment ... show bust 
ness at it best! And it builds plenty of business for Philco! 

*Scene from “A Christmas Carol,” starring Dennis King, show® 


here with Dennis, Jr. 
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SE Raed. coco 


No Business Lie 
— Shaw Bushes 


for building PHILCO sales” 


Here, in what Don McNeill calls “Philco-delphia”, you don’t have to 
sell us on the power of radio and television advertising. 


For no appliance manufacturer has invested so much 
time, money or interest in radio and television entertain- 
ment as Philco. And none has reaped such rich rewards. 


Today, we are fortunate to be represented by three outstanding 
programs. The incomparable Bing Crosby is currently selling Philco 
radios and radio-phonographs over the largest group of stations ever 
devoted to a single similar show. We are co-sponsors of Don McNeill’s 
famous “Breakfast Club”, a daytime favorite for 16 years. And we 
have recently brought the finest in show business to Television by 
presenting the all-time hit plays and leading players of 
Broadway on “‘Philco Television Playhouse’”’. 


In so doing, we are investing millions of cold, hard dollars to back 
our belief in show business as an advertising force. And it has amply 
paid off! Yes, we have found that show business is mighty good 
business for us! 


So we say, “Thanks!” to the stars of the entertainment world. And 
we give them no small credit for the fact that Philco today is a leader 
in refrigeration ...the brightest new star in television...and the 
undisputed leader in radio sales for the 19th consecutive year. 
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ALAN 
YOUNG 


NBC 
with JIMMY DURANTE 


Starting January 11th for TUMS 


“THE ALAN YOURG SHOW” 





« 
Under Contract to Thanks to 
20TH CENTURY-FOX FRANK COOPER 
MCA 
Soon to Be Seen in NICK SEVANO 
“CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY” MAURY FOLADARE 
































THE PET MILK SHOW 
Saturdays — NBC 


SKYWAY TO. THE STARS 
“Sundays + CBS 


Fi 2 RR: 


~ Gardner Advertising Company: 
7), @Rockefelfer Plara 
New York 20, N.Y, 








ais 


RABIO PICTURES 4 
| Eddie Cantor—Pakst Blue Ribbon Starring in Columbia Picture's 
Show—NEC Comedies i 
The Smiths of Hollywood CURRENT RELEASE 

Transcribed “The Saxon Charm"—U. I. 


Public Relations: DON HIX, 6404 Hollywood Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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It takes a lot of talent (which NBC stars certainly have) 


to build jthe best shows (which they certainly do) 


to program America's No. 1 Network (which it. certainly is). 


And then it takes plenty of nudging and lots of releases, 
mats, and glossies--and the rest of press service to keep 


talent in the news. 


Year after year, NBC stars rate more lineage than any other 


network's names--first because they're America's No. 1 stars 





--but also because they're backed by the solid efforts of, 


38 people in New York, 7 in Chicago, and 15 in Hollywood. 














NBC is gratified that the nation's radio editors and columnists 





have singled out Syd Eiges and his staff--in the Fame magazine 


poll--as giving them "The Best Network Publicity Service", 


<=". It's further confirmation of just one element that always 

pee 1 

rs naa’ | 
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America's No. 1 Network 
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AN i 


the National Broadcasting Company i) 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Our Father Thanks You 
Our Mother Thanks You 
And We Thank You 


“Breakfast With Dorothy and Dick” 





JILL and DICKIE KOLLMAR 


WOR Every Morning 























CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY 


Pe 


A.B.C. BREAKFAST CLUB 





Personal Manager: 
AL BORDE 
203 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Publicity Manager: 
MARALEITA DUTTON ASSOC. 
19 E. PEARSON, CHICAGO 
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© Fabian Bachrach 
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It’s an old 
ROMAN CUSTOM 


..sbut not ours! 









































We like laurels as much as the Romans—but not to rest on! 
Such laurels as the George Foster Peabody Award ... the | 
Advertising and Selling Gold Medal... and the citation of 
the National Council of English Teachers for “the program 


which did most to further listeners’ understanding and ap- 





preciation of our literary heritage”...to mention a few we’ve 
received... are an incentive for us to continue to bring good 


theatre to radio...to make 1949 our most successful year. 


“THEATRE GUILD on the AIR” 


Every Sunday Night —ABC network 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
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ED. J. WEBER 
Gen'l Mgr. 








SENATOR FORD ® PETER DONALD ® JOE LAURIE, JR. ® WARD WILSON ® HARRY HERSHFIELD 


156 W. 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 

























HE FITZGERALDS 
KD and PEGEEN 























GEORGE WRIGHT 


ORGANIST 








Radio *®& NBC Thesaurus Transcriptions %* Regent Records 
















PARAMOUNT THEATRE, New York 


NOW 22ND WEEK 
Thanks to BOB WEITMAN and BOB SHAPIRO 
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| -- MUTUAL NETWORK 


As Star of the. 


SWIFT SHOW , ee. Cee COAST-TO-COAST. 


McCANN-ERICKSON Agency 


Mon, Thru Fri., 11:45 A.M: EST 


Thanks to LEE COOLEY 
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MOVIES: 


“'So This Is New York’... Henry Morgan excellent.” 


— VARIETY 


RADIO: 


“Great wit... fine performer... wriuer... director.” 
— VARIETY 


TELEVISION: 


Of course he’s just as funny ... talented.” 


— VARIETY 
SUMMER THEATRE: 


— VARIETY 


NOW AT LIBERTY: 


Henry Morgan. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS: | 


— VARIETY 


LOCATED AT 12/70 6TH AVE. 
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Points 
cur. Change 
Rating 4 25 
3 
Rank Rank Lux Radio alent ScoU , 238 4.3.1 
1 1 Godkre Molly 21 6 caiaae 1 
2 3 beers qheatre --"°°" 7", ae 4 4 
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; "2 Byaiter Winchell "7111... 9 22 
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12 19 Tack Benn) ee nanan 19.0 * 12 
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14 15 tae. and Mrs- pen, 78 a ) 
15 20 as Allen " 3% 43.1 
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Wednesday, December 8, 1948 


” Pulse s Top 10 TY Ratings 
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\ AMERICAN De \p- See | 
Produced by the ON TELEVISION FOR ‘OLD GO 
=a \ SUN.-7 to 8 p.m 
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REEMACK ENTERPRISES, INC. 


TE 902—RKO BLDG.— 
i NEW YORK CITY 
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=TRADE MAR 


—RADIO CITY 
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Vaudeo took the top two spots in the Pulse teleratings for the 
. Y. metropolitan area in November, same as it did in the top 10 
ooperatings released last week. Milton Berle’s “Texaco Star The- 


atre” copped the No. 1 spot, followed by Ed Sullivan's 
the Town.” U 


Playhouse,” 


be starting to snare its audience 


Program 


Unlike the Hooper listings, which showed not a single 
sports show, the Pulse ratings included three 








Boxing 

Kraft TV Theatre 

We, the People 

Small Fry Club 
Winner Take All 
Wrestling 

Chevrolet Tele-Theatre 
Horse Show 





THE DUMONT 





ABD and a—_ 
OF er eT TELEVISION NETWORK 
THE FIRST COAST- 


Station Nov. Oct. 
Texaco Star Theatre WNBT, Tuesday 39.3 50.7 
, Toast ut of the Town WCBS-TV, Sunday 36 36.7 
q Original Amateur Hour WABD, Sunday 32.7 


WNBT, Monday 
WNBT, Wednesday 
WCBS-TV, Tuesday 
WABD, Monday-Friday 
WCBS-TVs Wednesday 
WNBT, Tuesday 
WNBT, Monday 
WCBS-TV, Thursday 


“Philco Television 
one of the mostly costly dramatic series on the air 
failed to make the top 10 in both ratings, although ‘Toast 


“Toast,” aired 
directly opposite, dropped slightly, indicating the Philco show may 
i . Following are the Pulse listings: 


“Toast of 
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MARK BILL” 
COODSON TODMAN 


AND BILL TODMAN — 4 — AND MARK GOODSON 
CO-PRODUCERS OF 


HIT THE JACKPOT 


—TO OUR SWELL SPONSORS— 


THE DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS OF AMERICA 













AW 


AND TO— 


BBD&O— 


Cas 


FOR THEIR WONDERFUL COOPERATION! 


\\\ 
NY 


a 


/ Pd AND TO ALL THE MANY EXECUTIVES AND THE OTHERS WHO HAVE HELPED ON CBS 
_j” 


‘ 


Also Producers of 
“Winner Take All” (AM & PM), “Winner Take All” (TV), “Beat The Clock” — All on CBS 





















































HOWARD CONNELL - LOUIS COWAN - HARRY SALTER 
FOR A GREAT. YEAR! . 


Hearth, Too ~ 


Al Hollender - Bud Barry - Bob Kintner - Jack Turner - Charles Harrell - Read Wight 
and the rest of ABC. 


Thanks to Sponsors —Smith Bros., Eversharp, Shick, Old Gold, Speidel (in order of 


their quarter hours on the air!). And to their Agencies —5.5.C. & B., The Biow Co., 
Cecil & Presbrey, Lennen and Mitchell. 


Thanks to “MY WIFE” and mr fred allen. 
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MARK GOODSON | 
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ie eat 1948—A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


capable guy in Kiernan.* He's 
smooth or the ad lib, pleasant 
of voice and appearance and ° ° se a 
oe ag gael as ann a 1. Our best year of business in the face of multiplied com- 
newscaster, interviewer and em- 
cee. ' ABC should make good 
ase of him.” Doan, VARIETY. 


petition. 








2. Consistent top audience ratings for our advertisers. 





3. Introduction of Faximile to Atlanta. 











“If Walter Kiernan* didn’t 4. ti . ° ° — 
I I gg eee it sce Completion and activation of a new and highly efficient 
tator on the National Scene he 50 k.w. (am) transmitter. 
certainly is down in our book , rs = 
as The Most Listenable . . . ave 5. A new and completely engineered building for television 
make no claims to originality operations, to i * 
when we repeat the boy is dyna- Pp ' gether with a 598-ft. tower, pylon and 
mite.” Weiss, RADIO DAILY. antenna. 


6. THE FIRST TELEVISION FOR THE DEEP SOUTH. 


“As a solo act I'd say he* was 
radio’s funniest performer— 3 
without exception.” — i 

















Anderson, 

CLEVELAND PRESS. ‘ : ; 
Twenty-six years young is "The Voice of the South" . .. a ‘ 
pioneer in 1922 and still heading the procession twenty-six : 

“Walter Kiernan,* an un- years later. Programming know-how ... engineering effi- 
frocked newspaperman ... a . ° ° ta 

nr gt gy soo WO a ciency ... audience loyalty . . . industry consciousness . . . | 

walloping success in the new agency confidence ss % sales productivity ees all these will ' 

medium ... = 7 fluency. be maintained by a staff old with WSB and steeped in the tra- 
n _ °,° e e ° 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN. dition and appreciation of this market. 








WSSB is as much Atlanta as the dogwood ... as much Georgia 
as red clay hills and piney woods. Only WSB can offer these 





Walter Kiernan’s* gab is ear- a i ; 
arresting vis his WJZingers. I dvantages on this market. 
liked his crack in the paper too : 
about the White House ‘Wel- The Atlanta Journal Station : 


come’ mat still being there— : 
a 


only ‘Welcome’ is changed to 
‘Well’?” Winchell, MIRROR. a 
4 
50,000 WATTS 750 KILOCYCLES : 
“He* has a witty, easy style, | 


“ just as important, a sense 

of good timing that puts him in 
the “ee of topnotch entertain- ‘ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
nent.’ Mahoney, 
SAN DIEGO UNION. 
*Available on ABC and ABC-TV “oar “oe 2 
Edward Pety & Co., Inc. 
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NEW 





YORK 


Good place to hang your hat 





for tops in television: 





LOS ANGELES 


Kudner Agency, Inc. 


* DETROIT * 


* 





WASHINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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oe Ke Marquette 


ADVERTISING 


c(f> 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD 












































PERCY FAI 


ONTHEAIR 


FOR 


COCA-COLA : 


Sundays, 6:30 P.M., EST, CBS 
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Exclusive Management 
MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA } 
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Ys 
EYE AND EAR SPECIALISTS 


RADIO SHOWS 
































Bristol-Myers Company “Duffy's Tavern” NBC—Wed. 9:00-9:30 p.m. NYT 

The Drackett Company “Star Time with Dorothy Kilgallen” ABC—Thurs. 10:45-11:00 a.m. NYT ode 
General Electric Company . : “G-E House Party” a ming ABC—Mon.-Fri. 3:30-4:00 p.m. NYT - 
General Foods Corporation “The Aldrich Family” Grd ia NBC—Thurs. 8:00-8:30 p.m. NYT oe 
i. i sg 7 | “The Jack Carson Show” ee, ae CBS—Fri. 8:00-8:30 p.m. NYT eee 
i 2 aoe eet “My Favorite Husband” og FR :30 p.m. NYT pe ee 
9” “i a a eo e “Gangbusters”’ | : 1. 8:30-9:00 p.m. NYT ae 



















































































ft. See ae “The Meredith Willson Show” ABC—Wed. 10:30-11:00 p.m. NYT 
ee ws ian “Professor Quiz” | Pra (Transcribed ) a 
Oe ae ee sie “The Second Mrs. Burton” nereranre —Mon.- Fri. 2:00-2:15 p.m. NYT ia 
ea a 9” = cae “Sheb Wooley and His Calumet Indians” a (Transer ibed ) ais 
Gulf Oil Corporation —s “We, the People” | ee ~ CBS—Tues. 9:00-9:30 p.m. NYT 
International Silver Company : “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” | NBC—Sun. 6:30-7:00 p.m. NYT Pine 
Johnson & Johnson “It’s Your Life”  WMAQ, Chicago—Mon.-Fri. 11:15-11 :30 
a.m. CST 
Lever Brothers Company THE Bob Hope Show” a a NBC—Tues. 9:00-9:30 p.m. NYT ee 
Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. Bear oe gees “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts” oe CBS—Mon. 8:30-9:00 p.m. NYT eee ee 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company “Brie Sevareid and the News” ~——— CBS—Mon. -Fri. 6:00-6:15 p.m. NYT far 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company “Dave Vaile—News” CBS—Mon. -Fri. 8 :15- 8: 30 a.m. . PST 
Rosefield Packing Company 2 , “Skippy Hollywood Theatre” > (Tr: -anscribed ) as a 
Sanforized Division of Cluett, Peabody Nancy Dixon series 9 local shows in 8 markets 
TELEVISION SHOWS 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. The Bigelow Show starring Dunninger— 
Paul Winchell and Jerry Mahoney NBC—Thurs. 9:30-10:00 p.m. NYT 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. “The Arrow Show starring Phil Silvers’ 8 bal ~ NBC—Thurs. 8:00-8: 30 p.m. NYT ge a 
General Foods Corporation “Author Meets the Critics” ao 8 :00-8 :30 p.m. NYT 
Gulf Oil Corporation “We, the People” 7 CBS—Tues. 9:00-9:30 p.m. NYT 
ae yo “The Gulf Road Show” starring Bob Smith 
in WHAT’S NEW _ NBC—Thurs. 9:00-9:30 p.m. NYT 
Thomas J J. Lipton, Ine. “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts” pani CBS—Mon. 8:30-9: 00 p.m. NYT 
Packard Motor Car Company “The George Scotti Show” -, —WWJ-TV (Detroit) Thurs. 8: :00-8:30 p.m. 





RADIO SPOT CAMPAIGNS TELEVISION 
SPOT CAMPAIGNS 











The Borden Company John F. Jelke Company 

Centaur-Caldwell Div. Life Savers Cor por ‘ation Lssilanicntecesntioinas cs A someon Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
of Sterling Drug, Ine. Metropolitan Life ~ General Foods Corpor ation Dee ADVERTISING 

Duffy-Mott Company, Ine. aca Insurance Company _ Molle Brushless Shaving Cream ow Hick ick Wee Mites 

International Silver Company — Purity Bakeries os Simmons Company - kate Magi ead 














Gener al Foods Cor poration Rath Packing Company 
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Texaco Television Sh 


Ed Sullivan T.V. Show 
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On NBC For 
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Personal Publicity 
Dorothy Ross 





MORTON DOWNEY 
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MR. Jacqueline Susann 
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with 
MARY LIVINGSTONE 
PHIL HARRIS 
ROCHESTER 


DENNIS DAY 
and DON WILSON 


Writers 


SAM PERRIN 
MILT JOSEFSBERG 
GEORGE BALZER 

JOHN TACK ABERRY 


Producer 
HILLIARD MARKS 


A gency 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


Sponsor 
LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 
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PIN DOWN THE BIG PACIFIC COAST WITH 


MUTUAL-DON LEE 
The World’s Greatest Regional Network 


ONLY DON LEE on the Pacific Coast has enough stations to 
release your message from within every important buying 
market. Don Lee has 45 stations...one in every city where 
the other three Pacific Coast networks have one—and to 


cover the rest of the Pacifie Coast, Don Lee has twice 


as many stations as the other three networks combined. 
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DON LEE 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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It’s easy for a radio station 
dvertising will solve 





to say, “A 
your problems. Just buy some time on the air.” 


It’s easy to say, but it isn’t always true. For 
advertising can be really effective only when 
product and package are right—distribution 
healthy—selling appeal sound. 


This fact is acknowledged at WLW, and 
service is geared to meet the issue squarely. There 
are facilities—not found at any other radio sta- 
tion—to aid a manufacturer all along the line. 
There is a “know how” peculiar to the area, and 
man power adequate to help you reach a position 
where advertising can really do a solid job. 


on 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE:* 


In 1943, the manufacturer of a proprietary doing 
only a negligible business in the WLW area, 
approached the station in regard to a radio cam- 
paign. Upon our advice, he first signed with 
WLW’s Specialty Sales division to obtain distri- 
bution. He then began his WLW campaign, 
sponsoring three early-morning quarter-hours per 
week, using WLW’s staff rural entertainers. 


During the last five years, this advertiser has 
been a steady, year-around advertiser on WLW's 
early-morning schedule—is now sponsoring seven 
quarter-hours per week—and has engaged the 
services of Specialty Sales eight different times. 


WLW’s Drug Merchandising Department has 
also given full support to this client, in the 


Forty-third JPQARTETY Anniversary 








matter of checks upon distribution and competi- 
tive position, dealer and consumer attitudes, the 
design and distribution of display material, etc. 


The result? Sales have increased steadily in the 
WLW 4-State area—have now reached a total 
more than thirty times greater than when the 
advertiser began his WLW campaign in 1943. 
And he has used no other media in this area. 


Yes, The Nation’s Station can help you solve 
your selling problem in many, many ways. And 
when you have solved it for WLW-land, you 
pretty well know the answers for the nation. For 
WLW ’s Merchandise-Able Area is a true cross 
section of America. A vast territory where almost 
fourteen million people live—an area which is 
covered by one station as a network covers the 
nation. An ideal proving ground for products 
and ideas. A proving ground for success. 


*Name on request 





THE NATION'S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 


Corky Croadeatling Crpoiiion 
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Management: 





LAWRENCE EVANS and WEINHOLD, INC. , 
ie, Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


OO nae! 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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New York Rangers 


HOCKEY tor scuatrer BER 


New York Giants 


FOOTBALL for SCHAEFER BEER : 


woes STORES 









| AM-FM-Television : “TODAY’ S SPORTS” 


MARY MARGARET ping as 
McBRIDE 


RADIO-TELEVISION sod MG ‘3 


of the Stars” 
























Exclusive Management 


| ESTELLA H. KARN a lO” ii 
| 49 West 45 St. c tote ; oo a 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Forty -third RIETY i Auniversary 








it’s a Treat instead of a Treatment 


America’s largest selling disinfectant 


a concentrated germ-killer John Citizen has Switched to 
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Dream girl, dream girl, ; 
Beautiful Girl... 

















Newspapers... 
“Give light and the people ’ 
will find their own way” Everything GOOD for your car! 




















The Man who Cares says is 





























If not, wouldn’t it be a good j 
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Five times weekly for RCA-Victor 
WBKB since Oct. 13, 1947 
NBC TV Network Now 








Music by Jack Fascinato 


Produced by Beulah Zachary Le 
for J. Walter Thompson ee 
, 7 Yj Yj 
Directed by Lewis Gomavitz oF 
Yj Yj Yj yy 
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TRUTH 


OR 


CONSEQUENCES 


FOR 


DUZ 


NBC 


Saturdays 

















































THIS I 
YOUR LIFE 


FOR 





PHILIP 





ORRIS 


NBC 


Tuesdays 
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margaret whiting | : | 





















































| Happy New Year! Everybody! 








JERRY COLONNA 





Congratulations, WArery ! 
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ONE OF 
AMERICA'S GREAT 
RADIO INSTITUTIONS 
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THINKING OF 























on its glorious 43rd Anniversary, we’re reminded of the variety of radio 4 
clients we serve, and the variety of talents we feature in the variety ef net- . 
work programs we produce in the great world of entertainment—for which a 
the magazine Variety is such an important, able and lively spokesman. e 
e 
MeCANN-ERICKSON MeCANN-ERICKSON RADIO AND TELEVISION CLIENTS el 
ee ee American Molasses Co. W. P. Fuller & Co. Pacific Coast Borax Co. ae 
ARTHUR GODFREY H Altes Brewing Co. General Brewing Co. Pacifie Power & Light Co. ee 
TIME...CBS Beverwyck Breweries, Ine. Gluek Brewing Co. Perfection Stove Co. ie 
BREAKFAST CLUB... ABC Bosco Company International Harvester Co. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ee 
DR. CHRISTIAN...CBS Briggs Mfg. Co. John Haneock Mutual Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
GRAND CENTRAL Broadway Dept. Stores Life Insurance Co. Richman Brothers Co. ¢ 
= . STATION...CBS Brush Development Co. Junket Brand Foods San Francisco Baseball Club . eer 
2 ina a ae California Packing Corp. Lehn & Fink Products Corp. The Soil-Off Company ' 
: . P 
HARVEST OF STARS...CBS California eis Leisy Brewing Co. The S. O. S. Company oa 
KYSER’S at apg 4 aoe Association Milk Foundation, Inc. Southern California Gas Co, i 
AND KNO UDGE ... AE Chase Candy Co. Minneapolis Gas Light Co. Seuthern Counties Gas Co. Pad 
: LITTLE HERMAN... ABC Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d National Biscuit Co. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) : 
: STRAIGHT ARROW...MBS Chrysler Corporation National City Bank of The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
‘sige - . Coldstream Products Co. Cleveland Swift & Company , : 
shed MALONE... art Columbia Records Inc. Northland Milk & Ice Trans-Canada Air Lines : 
= eer sks a Consolidated Edison Co. Cream Co. Twin City Federal 
Television of New York Northwestern Electric Co. Savings & Loan Association i 
THE SWIFT SHOW ...NBC Cowles Magazines, Ine. : The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
*Starts February 7. : ‘ 


Me ( A N N _ E R t ¢ K S () N . UWbvertistng © NewYork + Chicage 


San Francisco * Boston * Cleveland + Detroit * Minneapolis * Los Angeles * Hollywood * Portland 





Toronto * Montreal + Winnipeg * Vancouver + London + Paris + Buenos Aires * Rio de Janeiro 


Re 


Sao Paulo * Montevideo + Santiago * Lima + Bogota + Caracas + Mexice City + San Jugn + Havana ae 



































MILDRED FENTON PRODUCTIONS, Ine. | 


40 East 49th Street Telephone : 
NEW YORK CITY Plaza 9-8266 ; 
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LAWRENCE 





and LEE 


Personal Management: i E 


NAT WOLFF 


| | For the Theatre: 
a HAROLD FREEDMAN 
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YLOWBIRDO 


AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 
i. Currently At The 


| ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
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NEW YORK | 
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Edward H. Weiss 
and 


Marvin L. Mann 


OF WEISS & GELLER ADVERTISING, CHICAGO 


Congratulate Variety 
on its 43rd birthday 


x Ss, 
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$F eroucho Mars Show 
"You Bet Your Life” 
ABC Network 
$30 PM, EST. 
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“MY FRIEND IRMA” 


CBS Monday Evening 


“LIFE WITH LUIGI” 


CBS Tuesday Evening 


Created By CY HOWARD 
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Dear Radio Editors: 


Columnists: 
Critics: 


- My warmest thanks for your 
having voted me the No. I spot 

| for girl singers for the 8th con- 

secutive year in yourannual poll. 























| Gratefully, 
DINAH SHORE 
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| HAPPY NEW YEAR | j 

FROM 

“THE GOOD , 

NEIGHBOR STATION’’ 





OS Winsor and DETROIT f IM MY 
a will soon broadcast with \h- 
50,000 WATT POWER P 


in the middle of the dial at 800 ke. 




























































































To keep ahead of the expanding needs of AND HIS 
radio advertisers in the*Detroit area 3 to pro- 
ressively serve our ever-growing audience — 
oa to Susman our shane pede som posi- MUSIC 
tion in public service, CKLW will soon increase 
e alpane Ue ee ee ee << 
will be so equipped. Watch for formal an- 
neuncement of this Greater Voice, fosterin 
Geek Wil cn beh dee Othe kardon WMAQ — 6:00-6:15 P.M. 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY © 
) MfoauifienZ FOR 
PRESIDENT 
CKLW—Mutual Broadcasting System Chicago Motor Club 
6th YEAR | 
Aan “ ‘ 3 
4 , : — . al 
y COMPLETE ADVERTISING FACILITIES 
| including RADIO AND TELEVISION eS ere 
11N JACK BRICKHOUSE | 
-_ ) 
2 | WGN 
| WGN-TV 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS—OKLAHOMA CITY—TORONTO | 
MONTREAL — LONDON — RIO DE JANEIRO | 
STOCKHOLM’ | 
ae SRS CHICAGO'S “WAX MUSEUM” 
> 7 oe 
GREETINGS FROM TELEVISION | 
| CLAUDE KIRCHNER | 
q RADIO. CHICAGO | 
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~ AND WE APPRECIATE IT! ~~)’ 
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yrst eae | i 

¢0 we appreciate the hard work of ail the people who work on these shows i i 
with us, as well as the work of the principals themselves. The same goes for ; 5 

the folks on the regional programs we handle, and our spot accounts, too. Thanks to | f 


each and every one of you! 
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NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON + BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND «+ pitrseunck ( ; 
MINNEAPOLIS + SAN FRANCISCO »* HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
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"Be Good To Yourself” | 


ISTHE = 
NEW YEAR WISH OF 


DON MENEILL 


TOASTMASTER OF THE 


Breahfast Club 
16th YEAR 


SPONSORED COAST TO COAST 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
ABC, 8 to 9 a. m, GC. S. T. 
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SWIFT — PHILCO 

P GENERAL MILES 
PATSY LEE SAM COWLING |. 

| “BREAKFAST CLUB” — || 
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THE PRESS © THE RADIO EDITORS ¢ THE 
BROADCASTERS ¢ THE AMERICAN LEGION 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS ¢ AMVETS 
e THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS ¢ AND 
THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOC. 
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"MAKING POSSIBLE THE “BIGGEST XMAS PARTY IN THE WORLD” 
IN OUR Sth ANNUAL DRIVE to “GIVE A GIFT 10 A YANK WHO GAVE” 
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THANKS --- 
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EDDIE CANTOR 
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Season’s Greetings ; 


MOLLY 


PICON 


BROADCASTING FOR 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
16th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 























Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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- WEIST 


—ALWAYS NEEDS_A HAIRCUT— 





Brut he has packaged three television 


shows that are definitely not long hair. 








“FEATURE STORY” 
“WHERE IS. IT” 
“WHAT'S NEW” 
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M.C.on | : 
“WE THE PEOPLE” 


for GULF OIL on CBS 
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WINEW « WNEW * WNEW « WNEW ¢ WNEW + WNEW » WNEW ¢- WNEW 
“W * WNEW + WNEW ¢ WNEW + WNEW +» WNEW » WNEW +» WNEW - Wh 
WNEW »* WNEW »* WNEW + WNEW « WNEW « WNEW « WNEW « WNEW 
EW > WNEW + WNEW « WNEW « WNEW + WNEW « WNEW + WNEW = WI 
WNEW * WNEW ¢ WNEW + WNEW « WNEW ¢ WNEW + WNEW * WNEW 
EW > WNEW « WNEW * WNEW « WNEW + WNEW + WNEW « WNEW © WI 
WNEW « WNEW + WNEW « WNEW ¢ WNEW « WNEW « WNEW ¢- WNEW 
“We WNEW + WNEW « WNEW « WNEW + WNEW ¢ WNEW « WNEW > Wi 


WNEW » ° WINEV INEW »> WNEW 


:W > WNEW - Vig iY > WNEW - Wh 
WNEW « WNE\ ciate NEW YORK’S VNEW ¢ WNEW 























EW * WNEW « V v > WNEW + WI 
WNEW « WNEV FAVORITE STATION FOR INEW « WNEW 
EW » WNEW « V N + WNEW « WI 
WNEW « WNEVEE MU S IC XX D N EWS my NEW +» WNEW 
We WNEW« V mY - WNEW - WI 
WNEW « WNEV NEW » WNEW 
“W » WNEW «| W NE\ » WNEW > WI 
WNEW « WNE NEW « WNEW 
EW « WNEW « 130 on yl * WNEW » W 
WNEW « WNE 130 on yl NEW « WNEW 
EW * WNEW « Vim » WNEW ° W. 
WNEW « WNEVERRO]\ BLL ae a el0) WYO AU NIEW © WNEW 
"W * WNEW = \ | - WNEW - WI 


WNEW « WNEW + WNEW - WNEW ¢ WNEW « WNEW « WNEW ° WNEW 
EW » WNEW » WNEW ¢ WNEW e WNEW - WNEW - WNEW » WNEW = WI 
WNEW * WNEW - WNEW - WNEW « WNEW « WNEW ¢ WNEW ¢ WNEW 
EW > WNEW +> WNEW « WNEW ° WNEW »- WNEW - WNEW - WNEW - W 
WNEW « WNEW + WNEW » WNEW ° WNEW - WNEW + WNEW » WNEW 
EW » WNEW + WNEW ¢ WNEW + WNEW + WNEW « WNEW + WNEW - W 
WNEW * WNEW - WNEW « WNEW + WNEW « WNEW » WNEW » WNEW 
EW * WNEW - WNEW « WNEW « WNEW » WNEW - WNEW - WNEW - WI 
WNEW « WNEW « WNEW - WNEW « WNEW ° WNEW « WNEW > WNEW 
:W * WNEW - WNEW +» WNEW + WNEW - WNEW - WNEW + WNEW - WI 
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you bet we believe 
in 

















IN RADIO... 











EDDIE CANTOR SHOW ca... 


FRIDAY NIGHT NBC 
Sponsored by PABST BLUE RIBBON 


IN CHICAGO ... " 















Sees 


\ Season’s Greetings 








es 


THIS 1S YOUR F.B.1. 


FRIDAY NIGHT ABC 


Sponsored by The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S. : 
and Produced by Jerry Devine. 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON ABC 


Sponsored by Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation (Makers of Capehart Television 
Receivers and Phonograph-Radios) 

















Here’s Hoping You “Strike It Rich’ in 1949 
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TOD RUSSELL] | 


HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK , $< 
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AIR FEATURES, Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ADMINISTRATORS OF RADIO PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES OF “HUMMERT SHOWS” 


PROGRAM 
AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC 
MANHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND 
MYSTERY THEATRE 
MR. CHAMELEON 
MR. KEEN, TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 
ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT 
OUR GAL SUNDAY 
BACKSTAGE WIFE 
STELLA DALLAS 
LORENZO JONES 


YOUNG WIDDER BROWN 


JUST PLAIN BILL 


FRONT PAGE FARRELL 


Above Programs Sponsored by Clients of 


SPONSOR 
Sterling Drug Inc. 
Sterling Drug Inc. 
Sterling Drug Inc. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 
Sterling Drug Inc. 
Sterling Drug Inc. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


TIME 
9 :30-10:00 P.M. 
9:00-9:30 P.M. 
8:00-8:30 P.M. 
8 :00-8 .30 P.M. 
8:30-9:00 P.M. 
12:30-12:45 P.M. 
12:45-1:00 P.M. 
4:00-4:15 P.M. 
4:15-4:30 P.M. 
4:30-4:45 P.M. 
4:45-5:00 P.M. 
5:30-5:45 P.M. 


5:45-6:00 P.M. 





LORA LAWTON 


DAVID HARUM 


Above Programs Sponsored by Client of 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


Duane Jones Company, Inc. 


11:45-12:00 NOON 


3:00-3:15 P.M. 





All the Above Shows Are Written and Produced 
Under the Supervision of 


FRANK AND ANNE HUMMERT 


NETWORK 
NBC-Sunday 
NBC-Sunday 


CBS-Tuesday 


CBS-Wednesday 


CBS-Thursday 
CBS-MTWTF 
CBS-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 


NBC-MTWTF 


NBC-MTWTF 


CBS-MTWTF 
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you bet _— JIM Aly ECHE 
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IN RADIO... 


EDDIE CANTOR SHOW can... 


FRIDAY NIGHT NBC . 
Sponsored by PABST BLUE RIBBON IN CHICAGO ... 











Season’s Greetings 



































THIS 1S YOUR F.B.1. 


FRIDAY NIGHT ABC 


Sponsored by The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S. : 
and Produced by Jerry Devine. 























THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON ABC 


Sponsored by Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation (Makers of Capehart Television 
Receivers and Phonograph-Radios) 














Here’s Hoping You “Strike It Rich” in 1949 


heanils egler; fr: TOD RUSSELL] | 


HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK ~~ [L__ _— 
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AIR FEATURES, Ine. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ADMINISTRATORS OF RADIO PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES OF “HUMMERT SHOWS” 


PROGRAM SPONSOR TIME 


AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC 


Sterling Drug Inc. 9 :30-10:00 P.M. 


MANHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Sterling Drug Inc. 9:00-9:30 P.M. 


MYSTERY THEATRE Sterling Drug Inc. 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


MR. CHAMELEON 


Sterling Drug Inc. 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


MR. KEEN, TRACER OF LOST PERSONS Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 8:30-9:00 P.M. 


ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 12:30-12:45 P.M. 


OUR GAL SUNDAY Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 12:45-1:00 P.M. 


BACKSTAGE WIFE Sterling Drug Inc. 4:00-4:15 P.M. 


STELLA DALLAS Sterling Drug Inc. 4:15-4:30 P.M. 


LORENZO JONES Sterling Drug Inc. 4:30-4:45 P.M. 


YOUNG WIDDER BROWN Sterling Drug Inc. 4:45-5:00 P.M. 


JUST PLAIN BILL Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 5:30-5:45 P.M. 


FRONT PAGE FARRELL Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 5:45-6:00 P.M. 


Above Programs Sponsored by Clients of 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 





LORA LAWTON B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 11:45-12:00 NOON 


DAVID HARUM B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 3:00-3:15 P.M. 


Above Programs Sponsored by Client of 


Duane Jones Company, Inc. 





All the Above Shows Are Written and Produced 
Under the Supervision of 


FRANK AND ANNE HUMMERT 


NETWORK 
NBC-Sunday 
NBC-Sunday 


CBS-Tuesday 


CBS-Wednesday 


CBS-Thursday 
CBS-MTWTF 

CBS-MTWTF 

NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 
NBC-MTWTF 


NBC-MTWTF 


NBC-MTWTF 


CBS-MTWTF 
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“MAKE BELIEVE BALLROOM” 


WNEW — New York 
32 Hours Daily 


Starting 15th Year 


“CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB” 


N.B.C. 


Starting 5th Year 





























meme ae 


——- 





LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Ist Row — 
Richard Kollmar 


(Boston Blackie) 


Guy Lombardo 
Ronald Colman 
Wayne King 


2nd Row — 
David Ross 
Kenny Baker 


Barclay Allen 
Freddy Martin 


3rd Row — 

Barry Wood 

Larry Douglas 
Franklyn MacCormack 
Margaret Whiting 


4th Row — 


Goodman Ace 
Jane Ace 
Milton Cross 
Vincent Lopes 





Sth Row — 


Jackson Beck 
(Philo Vance) 
Donne Dae 
Pappy Cheshire 
Nancy Evans 























6th Row — Tth Row — 8th Row — 9th Row — 

N Th M : Marty Gold Lightning Jim 

ye ne na ; e Four Modernaires Shan Pelate Alan Courtney* 
—— Charlie Koenig Howard McElroy* 

Paula Kelly Nels Laakso Eddie Grosso* 

Sam Balter (of the Korn Kobblers) 








(*of the Korn wl 
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Pancer 


FP itzceratp 


Samete, INC. 


qKKKeKeK KKK KKK 


oe Radio 
and Television 


RGR Tie a 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ HOLLYWOOD @ TORONTO 








np ener ee 
some a ae tints 


DAYTIME PROGRAMS 





BACKSTAGE WIFE* 
BETTY CROCKER MAGAZINE OF THE AIRi 
BRIDE AND GROOM 
FRONT PAGE FARRELL* 
JUST PLAIN BILL* 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD} 
LORENZO JONES* 

MA PERKINS (CBS)? 

MA PERKINS (NBC)# 
OUR GAL SUNDAY* 
ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT* 
STELLA DALLAS* 

THE BRIGHTER DAY 
YOUNG WIDDER BROWN* 
ZEKE MANNERS} 


NIGHTTIME PROGRAMS 





AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILAR MUSIC* 
BEULAH? 
MANHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND* 
MR. CHAMELEON* 
MR. KEEN* 
MUSIC FROM THE HEART OF AMERICA 
MYSTERY THEATER* 
THE LONE RANGER} 
THE JACK SMITH SHOW} 


i A Blt a hy cnbne Riga 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 





FALSTAFF SPORTS? 
MARY KAY AND JOHNNY? 
OKAY MOTHER 
SMALL FRY CLUBt 


* 


“A Frank and Anne Hummert Production 


TShow Productions, Inc. i 
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Season’s Greetings | 





BOB HOPE 



































JAY SIMS pean... 


*for MOTION PICTURES 


Exclusive World News Commentator For -: ? 
NEWS OF THE DAY / | | 
An M-G-M Release with the best 





104 Issues Each Year in TV films... 














; NOW ...serving 95% of : 
Film Shorts all TV stations daily. FREELANCE i 
Commercial Films Our sponsors include: Philco 
Dealers, R.C.A. Victor Dis- 
*for RADIO tributors, Fischer Baking Co., Radi : 
HIT PARADE General Foods, Leafmint adaio 
JACK BENNY | “ Television 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ “The Man from Scotland A 
Yard”, New television film Recordings 
mystery series. First 13 now 
* for TELEVISION available. & 
LS/MFT! We serve you with the larg- 
st TRANSCRIPTIONS est TV film library in the 147 East 50th Street 
— industry. New York 22, N. Y. 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN Send for our illustrated } 
AMERICAN AIRLINES film lists } 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
REPUBLIC PICTURES 














Management — MARTIN GOODMAN 
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Prrcnunnannneie 





John Garfield 





| Joan Lorring 





bh 


Burt Lancaster 








Sa a 


Forty-third PARTETY Anniversary 





Geraldine Fitzgerald Claude Rains 


Rene 


Marlene Dietrich Ray Milland 


A Sincere “Well Done” 


to all the Players and Participants in 


THE FORD THEATER 


AND 


THE FORD Television THEATER 


Both productions under the supervision of Kenyon & Eckhardt Ine. 





FLETCHER MARKLE, , , « Director-Narrator 
CY FEVER, . . «© 6 « Composer-Conductor 
VINCENT McCONNOR , ,. , « Script Editor 
JAN M. SMITH . 6 6 6 0 © © Continuity 
NELSON CASE , 56 6 «© © © «© Announcer 


THE FORD THEATER 
9:00 P.M. (EST) Fridays 
CBS 





Lucille Ball 





lord Noler Compa ny, 


MARC DANIELS, , . 6 6 © © « Director 
cy FEUER 2» « «© © « « Composer-Conductor 
SAMUEL LEVE , 2. 2 6 « «© «© « Settings 
WELSON CASE . . . 4 2 «6 ¢ Announcer 


THE FORD TELEVISION THEATER 
7:30 P.M. (EST) Sundays (once a month) 
CBS-TV 
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Macdonald Carey 
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Gene Kelly 








Ingrid Bergman 
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—ABC, Sunday, 8:30-9:00 P.M. (Live). 












—CBS, Sunday, 8:30-9:00 P.M. (Live). 
Sponsored by GENERAL ELECTRIC 











—NBC, Saturday, 8:30-9:00 P.M. (Live). 
Starring EDDIE CONDON and GUEST ARTISTS 













—NBC, Thursday, 7:15-7:30 (Film). 
Starring FAYE EMERSON 


WORLD VIDEO, INC. 


718 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 4-6615 


PARIS - - - - - - - - LONDON 




















i We Promote In 


*The Right Places! 
? 


Over 73,000 people a day see this KQY spectacular 
on one of the busiest corners in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, This steady, round-the-clock, round-the- 
calendar effort pays off in ratings ... ratings that 
make KQV one of the country’s outstanding 


stations for local and national spot revenue. 


KOV PITTSBURGH'S AGGRESSIVE 














RADIO STATION 
emma emeans 




















Basic Mutual Network - Nat’l. Reps. WEED & CO. 
JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-—STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNN 
SEN . . « RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN 
GE-TELEVISION... JOHNNY OLSEN. .. RADIO-STAGE-TE 
ADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION. .. JOHNNY OLSEN... RADIO- 
NNY OLSEN... RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION.. . JOHNNY O 
VISION . . « JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISI 
JOHNNY OLSEN... RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION... JOHNN 
SEN . . « RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION.\ . JOHNNY OLSEN 
GE-TELEVISION... JOHNNY © RADIO-STAGE-TE 
ADIO-STAGE-TELEVISIO” “N. . . RADIO- 
NNY OLSEN... 
VISION, 












TY OLSEN 


“1SION... JOHNNY 0 
VISION... <. « RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISI 
JOHNNY OLSEN 710-STAGE-TELEVISION. . . JOHNN 
SEN . . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN 
GE-TELEVISION... JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TE 


NNY OLSEN. 


 ADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN... RADIO- 
‘NNY OLSEN . . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION. . . JOHNNY 0 


VISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISI 
JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNN 
SEN . . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN 
GE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TE 
ADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY OLSEN. . . RADIO- 
NNY OLSEN. . . RADIO-STAGE-TELEVISION . . . JOHNNY 0 | 
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LOVE AND KISSES 


EDGAR and CHARLIE 
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JOHN REED KING 


| Master of Ceremony 





“GIVE AND TAKE” 


SATURDAYS—CBS 


“MISSUS GOES A-SHOPPING” 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY—CBS 


“GO FOR THE HOUSE” 


SUNDAYS—ABC 





“THREE’S A CROWD” 

















JACK 
MILLER 


Musical Director 





THE ALDRICH FAMILY 


Thursdays 8:00-8:30 P.M., EST 























CY HARRICE 





ANNOUNCING 


Walter Winchell 

Sherlock Holmes 

The Thin Man 

Meet the Boss 

Quick as a Flash 
William L. Shirer 
Portia Faces Life 
What Makes You Tick 





























NBC 
SATURDAYS—WOR 
+ 
Music by 
Congratulations VARIETY HANK SYLVERN 


CONDUCTOR COMPOSER 
aie. NT 
BOB HAWK SHOW 
MOREY AMSTERDAM SHOW 
BOSTON BLACKIE 
STRIKE IT RICH 
M-G-M TRANSCRIBED FEATURES 


SAM GOLDWYN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
NICK CARTER 
PHILO VANCE 
REPUBLIC PICTURES Spot Announcements 
MYSTERIOUS TRAVELER 
CALLING ALL GIRLS 
THIS IS OUR CAUSE 
BREAK THE BANK 
ARTHUR GODFREY TALENT SCOUTS 
ARTHUR GODFREY TIME 





| | 


























Ne 


Top Talent! “4 


Bill Stern 

Mary Anderson 
Patricia Bright 
Harriet Van Horne 
Vinton Hayworth 





os . 
silat besa heaped 











we 








Top Writers! | 





Alton Alexander 
Bernard Dougal 
Priscilla Kent 
Mort Lewis 
Larry Markes 





Top TV Shows! | 











Hollywood 
Screen Test | 


Starring 


Neil Hamilton 
WJZ-TV 

















ABC-TV Network 
Sunday, 8-8:30 P.M. 


Tales of 
The Red Gahoose 


Sponsored by 


Lionel Trains 


WJZ-TV 
ABC-TV Network 
Friday, 7:30-7:45 P.M. 

















In Preparation: 


Ghost in the House 


Starring 


Mary Anderson 





Tops 
In Radio 
And Television 








LESTER LEWIS | | 
ASSOCIATES | | 


1 Christopher Street 


New York 14, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-8582 
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Personal Management: 


TED ASHLEY 











“HERB SHRINER TIME” 


FOR ALKA-SELTZER 
Mon. through Fri., 5:45 to 6:00 P.M., EST 


CBS 


Produced by LOUIS G. COWAN 





Currently Appearing 36th WEEK 


“INSIDE U.S.A.” 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, New York 





My sincere thanks to the radio editors of America who 
voted me the “MOST PROMISING STAR OF TOMOR- 
ROW” in the 13th Annual Radio editors’ poll conducted 
by Motion Picture Daily for Fame Magazine. 











Public Relations: 
SID BAKAL 


Direction: 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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for CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB 


MONDAY — WEDNESDAY — FRIDAY 
7:00 - 7:15 P.M. 


NBC 


Coast to Coast 


for COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Direction 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


THOMAS G. ROCKWELL, President 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO » HOLLYWOOD + CINCINNATI * LONDON 


























A MILLION THANKS TO.. 


THE NEW YORK YANKEES 


For the Privilege of Airing Their Baseball and Football Games 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


For the World Series (MBS) 
All-Star Game (MBS) 

Rose Bowl (CBS) 
Army-Navy (MBS) 


BALLANTINE ALE AND BEER 
For Yankee Baseball and Football (WINS) — WOR — FM 


WHITE OWL CIGARS 


Yankee Baseball Games (WINS) — WOR — FM is 
White Owl Smoker (NBC) 


CHESTERFIELD CiGARETTES 
Football Television (CBS) 


CAMEL CIGARETTES 
Basketball (CBS) 


FOX MOVIETONE NEWS 


Sports Reel 


MEL ALLEN 
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Progress can mean a lot of things in'a year’s time. New studios—new programs 

—new business—new technical facilities—even magical new call letters are 

all part of the past year’s advancements for WMGM, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
radio station in New York. 






grams... 








The station which has always catered to New York's Already one of the nation’s top-powered stations, 


particular program tastes, with top sports cover- WMGwM has improved its technical leadership over 
age, dominant news reporting, and delightful competing stations through all-new, higher-fidelity 
entertainment around the clock, has added bright input equipment throughout, through acoustically- 
new shows—sparkling audience participation perfected studios, lending sharp new brilliance of 
shows and many other distinctive features from 
WMGM''s new million-dollar Fifth Avenue studios, 


plus a parade of showmanship from Metro- 


signal over the most populous, most prosperous 
market on earth. Duplication of programs on 
WMGM-FM, too, now gives WMGM advertisers 


Goldwyn-Mayer in Hollywood. redoubled impact in the New York area. 








Proven (by Billboard Radio Promotion Awards for Two hundred thirty-seven advertisers have chosen 
the past two successive years) the pace-setter in WMGM for their broadcast campaigns during the 
promoting radio programs and the products they past year. Most of them—and many new ones—are 
advertise right up to the point-of-purchase, WMGM continuing right on through 1949. Only results can 
played true-to-form in telling the world about its bring them back like that—results in terms of 
new studios and new call letters—in the press and listeners, or in terms of mail pull, or, most impor- 


over the air, on the screen and everywhere! tant, in cash sales of the products you wani to sell. 


Yes, in New York, the progressive station, the well-programmed, the promotion-wise, 
the preferred station is the powerful WMGM. ° 


50,000 WATTS 
1050 KCS. CLEAR CHANNEL 
WMGM-FM 100.3 MC. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 
MURRAY HILL 8-1000 
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GEORGE and GRACIE 


Samay 7 4 “The People Who Live in the Burns House” 






On the air again for 


~ MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


Thursday Evenings 
Over NBC 


8:30 EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


Written by Paul Henning and Keith Fowler 


























Season’‘s | 
Greetings TO ALL MY FRIENDS 











RADIO - on ; 
NGWORTH A ene ELECTRIC 
TranscnirT Se DISNEY HATS 
tists) (600 Stations . 
(United Artis 
‘ NDI’ , isor to 
aarceelinyeMeye™?, Musics FOX TELEVISION 
“WHISPERING cit ve Pop SYMPROPY 20TH CFT OpUCTIONS 
le Lion) Carnes ‘a Program 
SHOR Ss May 4th (All-Gershw vance Reco? ) 
yniver>ol Shorts New Attendan 
March of Time al — 


Columbia Shorts 
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happy birthday to you~ 











happy birthday, 


Var-1-ety 





Happy birthday to you! 


‘ (43rd that is, from 
WN koote, Cone & Belding) 
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ANicRICAN 


BEST WISHES 


TO 


ARIET 


ON ITS 


43rd ANNIVERSARY 





Director of Sports 


BROADCASTING 





ARRY WISMER 


COMPANY 








es 





People Say WCFL, 
The Voice of Labor, 


in CHICAGO is 


ONE 
GRAND 
STATION 


...not only because it is 1OOO 
on the dial, but also because 
it's ONE GRAND STATION 
for Power—50,000 Watts— 
for Programming, and for a 


big PLUS in listener loyalty. 





—— 














“AT YOUR REQUEST” 


ROSEMARY WAYNE 


“The Gal Who Makes the Hits!” 








WJJD © WAIT ® CHICAGO 


Personal Management: SAM Di CARA 






































“IT’S A BIG, WIDE, WONDERFUL WORLD” 


ALICE PEARCE JOHN ROX 


(Mr. afd Mrs.) 
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Congratulations 


On Another Great Year 






























GARRY MOORE 
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| BEANS... witha WSM gee > g 
Seg WILMINGTON LANCASTER 
es DELA, PENNA, 
| HARRISBURG READING : 
- PENNA, \ PENNA. 4 
4 { ~\ 
q YORK EASTON 4 
PENNA. PENNA. 
ee STEINMAN STATIONS : 
Clair R. McCollough, Managing Director : 
Repesented by ROBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES j 
Chicago San Francisco New York Los Angeles : 











THE MAN OF A THOUSAND NIGHTS... 


JERRY SAXON 


WIND 


CHICAGO’S “NIGHTWATCH” VOICE 
















































































4 CHICAGO RADIO COUNCIL 
staTION WBEZ &m.-915 me 


WARRY STONE, Gon. Mgr. = IRVING WAUGH, Com. Mgr. = SOWARD PETRY & CO., National Rep. 
50,000 WATTS © CLEAR CHANNEL © 658 KILOCYCLES © NBC APFILIATE GEORGE JENNINGS — Director 


NASHVILLE ~Y, 








The borderline between competitive items is often mighty slim. 

But not WSM promoted goods. They carry a strong stamp of ~ PAUL > 
approval. You can’t see it, but you can sure feel it in sales. Be- E R 

cause the WSM audience believes in WSM. hence in what is BARNES kK i 

, A 
WSM.-advertised. ; E 

Since 1925, WSM has carefully and painstakingly built this Ss Announcer, Narrater, T ks 
acceptance. Oo Actor I 
It has grown into a power of far more importance to adver- N Creating All Characters N 
tisers than our 50,000 watts, our clear channel or our audience 9 on : 
of millions. “Calling All Deteetives”’ G 

c= 4 " S WEN a ! 

! Chicage 

4 _ BACKED RY ! 

23 YEARS OF : 

GREETINGS 





Seana 





—- 


| 

















JOHN J. ANTHONY 
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policy 
| is still in force , 
—d«eliver 


the listeners 
° + » more 
eyery week, 


week after week 
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BILL KEMP 





HOP THE CFRB BANDWAGON! 


When it comes to providing lively programs 
that keep the customers happy, CF RB is right 
in there pitching! 

Take “Club Crosby” for instance — Bing’s 
smooth crooning on this new Saturday after: 
noon show is keeping the kids hanging over 
their radios. 

Then there’s Wally Crouter’s “Top o” the 
Morning” program—it’s the first thing listeners 
reach for when they stumble out of bed in 
the morning. 


Bill Kemp dishes out hot music and bright 
chatter on his twice-daily ““Kemp Calling”— 
and what Bill doesn’t know about hot music 
isn’t worth knowing. You won’t need a second 
look at the program ratings of these shows to 


Coeeeeeveueueeeeoeeeeeevneveeeneneeeceeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee7e eee ee Geog 6 






Want to catch the ‘hep’ crowd: 


Representatives — United States: Adam J. Young Jr. inc. 





the motning./ 
« 0? O * a 





WALLY CROUTER 


know they have what it takes to please a large 
group of listeners. 

The Crosby,,Crouter and Kemp shows, with 
their wide appeal to the younger crowd and 
to women in the home, represent just one 
phase of CF RB’s balanced programming. CF RB 
reaches a larger and more varied audience than 
any other station in Ontario. So no matter what 
type of listener you wish to reach, CF RB is 
unquestionably your No. 1 radio advertising 
buy in Canada’s No. 1 market! 


CFRB 


Canada: All-Canada Radio Facilities Ltd. 


ONTARIO’S 
FAVOURITE 
RADIO 
STATION 


| where music and moonlight and feeling 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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How Shelley would have loved us! He 


dreamed “of some world far from ours, 








are one. And today, to find that world, 
he would have only to turn the dial of 
his radio to WOXR and WOXR-FM, 
That's what more than half a million 
New York families do every day. Aad 
they keep their dials glued so con- 
stantly to WOXR and WOXR-FM, no 


other stations can reach them so effec- 





tively. Choice families, these are... who 
love good things as they love good 
music, and can afford to buy them, 
Advertisers know them as one of the 
choicest markets within this biggest of | 


all markets. Let us show you how to 


| mix music and moonlight and fecling 


| into more business for you. 


AND WQXR-FM 
RADIO STATIONS CF THE NEW YORK TIMES 





' 






































: 
| 
| 


JIM CAMPBELL 


CBS, Chicago ; 
Radio Films Recordings 
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Best Wishes to FARIETY 


DAN SEYMOUR 
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DAVE GARROWAY 


1948 RADIO MIRROR POLL 


LISTENER’S FAVORITE DISK JOCKEY 
DISK JOCKS FAVORITE DISK JOCKEY 








1948 BILLBOARD POLL 


NBC SUNDAY 
10:30 P.M. CST 
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Press relations 


SIDNEY ASCHER 





Personal Management 


LOU CAPONE 





Booking 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
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GREETINGS | 


JACK BARRY | 


“JUVENILE JURY” 
“LIFE BEGINS AT 80” 








aes ae ms 

















ON TV 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Films Made Especially for Television From the Studios of 


BAY STATE FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


STUDIOS AND LABORATORIES IN 




















- BOSTON SPRINGFIELD NEW YORK 
Tel. Tel. Tel. 
Hancock 6-8904 3-2932 HA, 9-4955 

















Remember the story about... 


The huge beauties that rush 
across the Atlantic today are 
a far cry from the modest little 


steamboat that first churned 














up the Hudson River. So is 


Season's Greetings 


today’s W-W-D-C in Washing- 


gate, 
Sr nceemne 


4 SHADES OF RHYTHM 


ton a far cry from the W-W-D-C 
Radio, Television and Recording Artists 





of a few years ago. Today, on 














both AM and FM, your sales 


messose over wew-nc soit F | AL BOrFO COMBO | 


out like a mighty ocean liner. 


Get the full story from your JACKIE AND FDDIE 


i Forjoe man today. “TELE-CHROMATIC” CHESTERFIELD ABC CLUB 
the big ocean liner ? . MAKE-UP ABC NETWORK 
| ABC TELEVISION 


wwoc OD» The D. C. Independent HUBBARD 


PRESENT N 


“IES YOUR LIFE™ 


WRITTEN AND PRODUCED BY THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO 





' 
- 



































vi ode (Nee RE: 


TECHNICAL AIDS: ASSISTANT PRODUCERS: 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON BEN PARK 
YOUNG & RUBICAM DON HERBERT \ 


WMAQ — 11.15 A.M.. MON.-FRI. TONY PARRISH \ 
| JOHN LEONARD 


CHICAGO. INDUSTRIAL HEALTH ASSOC. MOLLYBELLE SLOBE 
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—Named by New York Radio and Television Critics as 1948's — 


DUTOTANDING TELEVISION PERSUNALITY = 








Dennis James 


5 days a week WABD,New York 1:00-1:30 p.m. starring in his own show 


“Okay Mother’ 


Sponsored by Sterling Drug, Inc. 
(BAYER ASPIRIN - PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA - LYONS TOOTHPASTE) 
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Agents: 
Personal Management: WILLIAM MORRIS 
AARON STEINER AGENCY 
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JACK CARSON 


CBS—FRIDAY EVENINGS 


SANKA COFFEE SHOW 


For 
GENERAL FOODS 















































| | | In Chicago . 
Terk ft | sam || ERNIE SIMON 
Pp, Kids, | ill we | is without a doubt . : 
BO B POOLE ae | | 
in ‘49 | 
WOR 
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Television 
ene ne | e wJJD | WBKB 
RECENTLY FEATURED ON “GLORIA SWANSON HOUR,” “WENDY sme 
BARRIE SHOW." NBC'S “SATURDAY JAMBOREE,” ETC. 8 te 10 AM. aay 
TELEVISION'S NEWEST DISCOVERY 1:30 te 2:30 “CURB STONE CUT-UP™ 
“MAN ON THE STREET“ oaniek teneiere 
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MUSICAL COMEDY BARITONE 


—— 








RONALD ROGERS ||+- 2usdon) —= = ' 

















| 

sae enate ntl en ae tin eel | | CONGRATULATIONS, LARIETY | 

SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM | | 

LANNY and GINGER GREY || [()MMY BARTLETT 
TELEVISION "JINGLES RADIO 

“Mail-o-vision™ . . . that don't jangle” Singing “Mr. and Mrs. 

tee Fre minted ‘aa i 

wasn Orange Juice, Etc. #:00-8:30 A.M. “WELCOME TRAVELERS”—ABC | 

LANNY and GINGER GREY—1350 Madison Ave., New York 28 | 

ATwater $-4020 






































Charles 'Bud" Dant 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


FOR 


JUDY CANOVA PROGRAM 


AND 


“A DAY IN THE LIFE OF DENNIS DAY” 
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First it .«. WABD. NEW YORK’S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


--—  -_— = «= — —_—_——_— «= 
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NEXT it uo. W C WASHINGTON’S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 





"+ -s.0 ot, heme jillian 
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PITTSBURGH'S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 





| Pioneer station linking the East Coast and Mid-West networks! | 
All Owned and Operated by 


THE 


TELEVISION NETWORK 





nena... 
bo Pakior 
itt Sem hee 


, DU MONT TELEVISION NETWORK, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Congratulations From 


OTHER OF SOAP OPERAS” 


x Nate Gross In “‘Town Tattler’? Column, Chicago Herald-American 


























‘Wt Can Happen to You, Too 


Contiuued from page 100 





> 





after a while, you land another 
deal like the first at WGHF, an- 
other FM station in N. Y., a job 
with no pay, but experience, which 
is the main thing. 

So now you’re working at two 
FM stations, making nothing a 
week. but getting background, and 
training, and you keep improving 
every day. 

After three months, you feel 
that you're qualified to go back to 
WQXR and audition for a paying 
job, so you take yourself up to see 
Al Grobe, and he puts your name 
on the audition list. At the next 
audition, you make out pretty 
well; you are not eliminated in 
the first bunch, and you get called 
back for the competitives, along 
with six other men. Those six are 
narrowed down to two, and you 
are one of the two. And then... 














the finals; the big day . . . and the 
M-G-M— 
"On an Island with You" 


THE CAMEL SHOW 
Every Friday Nite, 8:30 E.S.T. 
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shakes again, and . you don’t 
get the job. The other man wins, 
but you do get a job as emergency 
relief announcer, which means 
that you'll work part time when 
someone is sick or goes on vaca- 
tion. 

Then, comes that day when you 








ido your first job for pay on a big 


station, and everything goes nicely, 
so nicely, in fact, that you are 
called in again, from time to time, 
whenever you're needed to fill in. 
That first check, very small, looks 
awfully big; it’s the first money 
you're earned in radio. 


Then, on the strength of work- 
ing at WQXR, you go down to 
WNYC, where Doc Seigel inter- 


views you, gives you an audition 
and tells vou he'll get in touch 
with you if a job comes through. 
Then you go back and sweat out 
that magic telephone call. 

It comes in three weeks, and 
you go to see him again, and sail 
out of his office on a flying carpet. 
You've been hired as a staff an- 
nouncer at WNYC at $50 a week. 
| Getting the Works | 

And that’s when you really be- 
gin to learn radio. At WNYC, you 
announce, newscast, spin your own 
records, write and produce record 
shows, adlib at special events, and 
The works. 

Nine months there, with a pay 
check every week, and you begin 
to feel like a real announcer. So 
far, you've been in radio just a 
year, always trying to get ahead, 
taking auditions whenever and 
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wherever possible, meeting more 
and more people. 

Then, you get a lead on a job 
at the United Nations, and you go 
out to take their audition, along 
with some of the top men in radio. 
You win, and the UN signs you 


to narrate a coast-to-coast show 


called “The United Nations To- 
dav.” 

With a coast-to-coast show in 
your pocket, you send out cards 


and photographs, letting everyone 
you can think of in radio, know 
what you are doing, and have 
done. You knock on every avail- 
able door, and see everyone you 
can see. You really work hard to 
“spread the word around.” 

You want to get a-start in tele- 
vision, so you get your name on 
stand-in lists at the networks. 
The casting dept. at CBS-TV calls 
stand-in work, 


you regularly for 
and one day she calls you for a 
small part in a live television 


show, which is what you’ve been 
praying would happen. You do a 
clean job, and the calls start to 
come regularly, small parts, yes, 
but nevertheless, parts. 

So you've finally broken into 
television, (and radio) and you 
can look ahead confidently, to a 
career. 

Well, that’s only one man’s 
story, of course, but it happened 
once, and it can happen again, to 
you. 

So, for all you young fellows 
trying to break into radio, let this 
be encouraging to you. In two 
|short years, starting from scratch, 
this is my scoreboard today: 

Narrator: “The United Nations 
Today,” “United Nations Weekly 
Round-Up,” “Documentary Films” 


for the Air Force. 

Actor: “Winner Take All,” 
“Toast of the Town,” “Studio 
One,” WCBS-TV. 


(And also, parts in soap operas.) 
: And almost every day, I see di- 
rectors and producers and take as 
many auditions and readings as I 
can. That’s the main thing; see as 
many people as you can, and don’t 
give up, even if the going gets 
tough. Don’t forget, it can hap- 
,/pen to you. 
Happy New Year. 





| Oh, Wandering One 


Hollywood. 


| ABC sports director Harry Wis- | 
“casual” | 


‘mer had one of those 
guests on his interview program 
‘from here last week. The visitor 
seemed to enjoy himself, but Wis- 
mer hasn't been the same since. 

The guest, ex-film star Charles 
Farre]l, owner of the Racquet Club 
at Palm Springs, had his host in a 
stew from the start by arriving only 
a few minutes before air time. 
When they started the question- 
and-answer session before the mike. 
Farrell was apologetic to Wismer 
—and the listeners. 
Harry,” he explained, “I forgot 
and went over to CBS and then to 
Mutual. I didn’t realize you're on 
NBC.” 


Good luck, all, and 


“I’m sorry, | 

















living room gives her. The day is 


long and four walls, no matter 
how charming, will bring on claus- 
trophobia. In the end, the herd 


instinct will prevail. 
| ~—~SsTVandFilms Ss 


With television, the theatre and 
the arena have the greatest means 


ever devised to advertise its ex- 
| pensive features. We can make 
trailers especially for home re- 


ceivers by which we hope to arouse 
a desire to come out to the theatre. 
This medium may reach a larger 
audience, in time, with a television 
set in every home, than any other 
means of advertising h@#& ever done. 
These trailers can be made at the 
same time as the feature picture 
and will do two things—preserve 
the emotion of the feature picture 
and be cheaper. 


And, by means of television films 
for home receivers only, we will 
be able te develop new personali- 
ties. This is a rich new mine to 
discover the boxoffice favorites of 
the future. Television studios are 
being stormed by young people 
equipped only with talent and 


/hope, by old time legit actors who. 


have been in eclipse since the 
advent of the radio. Also, present- 
day radio stars are beginning to 
move over into the new medium. 
Television will make new stars, 
break old ones. Television will de- 
mand more than a voice. Players 
will need better acting ability. Tele- 
vision shows will need to be re- 
hearsed like legit plays are. Young 
players will get good training. 


Raibourn on Boxoffice 


Continued from page 103 








Lines will have to be memorized. 
All these things will help both 
television and the motion picture. 
Such training will bear fruit when 
a star developed by television is 
signed up for motion pictures. 

Perhaps the greatest thing that 
television will do for the motion 
picture business is that it will be 
in competition with it. Competition 
is always good. We will have to 
make pictures that will be artistic 
achievements in order to bring peo- 
ple into the theatres. That’s good. 
Television at home will be a con- 
stant reminder to us that we will 
have to achieve artistic and scien- 
tific masterpieces. In the end, tele- 
vision will hzve done its greatest 
service for the theatre by making 
the attractions which people were 
satisfied to stay away from a part 
of-ancient history. 





Prince Albert, Sask. — Jackie 
Cennon has joined CKBI here as 
production manager. He had been 
m.c. of an early morning show on 
CFQC, Saskatoon. 
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BROWN RADIO EDDY ARNOLD SHOW 
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RALSTON PURINA CO. 


* 
HEAR 


EDDY ARNOLD 
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JUKE BOXES 


* 
READ 


the story of 
EDDY ARNOLD 
in the January issue of 


“TRUE ROMANCE" 


Now on your newsstand 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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THIS IS YOUR 


BROADWAY 
and HOLLYWOOD 
REPORTER and RECORDER 


JACK EIGEN 


SAYING 
“MEET ME AT THE 
COPA" 


EVERY NIGHT, 12 TO 4 A.M. 


WINS-WLW 
© * = e 
AND ON TV 
"I'M AT DUMONT" 
THURSDAYS, 7:45 P.M. 
* * * e 


SPECIAL TO FRED ALLEN: 
“THANKS” 





BENSON 


REFRESHINGLY NEW M.C. 
GOES THRU HIS PACES ON 


RED BENSON'S 
MOVIE MATINEE 
MBS—MON. THRU SAT. 


TAKE A NUMBER 
EVERY SAT., 5-5:30 P.M. 
MBS 
= a * * 

IN PREPARATION 


WHAT'S YOUR FUN 


KATHI 
NORRIS 


"YOUR 
TELEVISION 
SHOPPER" 


10-10:30 A.M., Mon. thru Fri. 
WABD-TV 
e 7 4 ~ 


CREATOR AND M.C. OF 


“TEEN CANTEEN" 
FOR RADIO AND TV 


HODGES 


¢ BASEBALL 
N. Y. GIANTS PLAY BY PLAY 
FOR CHESTERFIELD 


¢ FOOTBALL 

PLAY BY PLAY 

MUTUAL BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


° FIGHTS 


BLOW BY BLOW FOR 
BALLANTINE MBS & CBS-TV 


© SCOREBOARD 


NIGHTLY SPORTS 
ROUND-UP—DuMONT.-TV 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS 
of RADIO and TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS FOR NETWORKS AND 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS 





S 'will undoubtedly become a listening habit in the home when the 


| vision will reach its true stature only when television develops its own 
j new program ideas. For this reason, we are not trying to rush things 


Kellogg Sponsors 


| show on Ii 
Show is N. W. Ayer. 


| Sunday 6:30 to 7 slot for the last | 


Musie in Television 


By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


At this stage in the development of television, we cannot have an 
impressive record to point to in musical production. When any new 
| medium of entertainment comes along, it is necessary to feel ones way, | 
to experiment. In the next few years, we expect to make our quota of | 
mistakes, but we also hope to add materially to the development ™~ 
music in television. 

Last spring, when the American Federation of Musicians’ ban wl 
“live” music in television was lifted, we immediately arranged to 
televise the regular broadcast concert of Arturo Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. This event, on, March 20, was not only 
historically important, but it was a distinct artistic achievement. 

Most credit, of course, goes to Maestre Toscanini, 
personality is of compelling interest. However, 
cameramen who handled the technical details also are in a large 
measure responsible for the overwhelming success of this simultaneous 
telecast and broadcast. 

Since that time, we have had three additional telecasts of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra with Toscanini. 

The second occasion to televise Toscanini was on April 3, when he 
performed Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. This gave us a change of 
setup involving as it did the orchestra, a large chorus and four soloists. 

This fall, Toscanini’s first television appearance took place on Nov. 
13, when we had still another setup with two instrumental soloists in 
one work and in the other, a chorus and two pianos. 

Some critics have raised the point that the telecast images some- 
times have a tendency to distract attention from the musical per- 
|formance. This undoubtedly is true. However, it should be pointed 
'out that the novelty of seeing Toscanini, or any other great conductor, 
on a television screen is still fresh. The average concertgoer does not 
focus his visual attention on the conductor throughout the performance. 
He may look at his program or at his neighbors or just close his eyes 
and look at nothing. Then for a while, he may watch the stage. This 








/novelty of television concerts has worn off. However, music in tele- 
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| 
| 
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whose dramatic | 
the producers and | 








| and present each week a repetition of what has already been done. 
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First new sponsor to enter tele- 
vision following network time al-. 
|location on the east to midwest-— 
ern coaxial cable is Kellogg, which 
| signed last week to bankroll 
|Ireene Wicker’s “Singing Lady” , 
ABC-TV stations. 


~ TV Singing Lady’ 


Show has run sustaining in the 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 

















ineseege months on ABC-TV’s east’ 
coast web. Now that the network 
‘is certain of getting the same. 
| segment on the new cable link, | 
_ thereby affording much _ wider | 
| coverage, 
|logg as sponsor. Format has Miss 
| Wicker telling fairy tales to a: 
|moppet audience, 
| puppet show. 
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‘Great Voices’ Expands 

WOR, N. Y.’s “Great Voices” rec- | 
ord show, will be expanded to 63 
Mutual web stations, starting Jan. 
|16. Program is sponsored by the 
‘Radio Art Club of America, which | 
sells reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. 

| Stanza will be heard on MBS 
‘Sundays from 1:45 to 2 p.m. Kling- 
er Advertising Corp. is the agency. 
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New Faces Held 


For Hypo to Band Business 


a Major Need 


By BERNIE WOODS 


The band business en’ masse 
ung up its stocking a fortnight 
ago. All it wanted for Xmas was 
a brand new face—one that could 
help pump fresh blood into the 
rather pallid kissers the public has 
been looking at for too many years. 


As side gifts, St.. Nick might 
have been—and probably was— 
asked for the elimination of the 


20% tax, the exit of the American 
Federation of Musicians rule limit- 
ing a band financier’s return on an 
investment to 5% of a _ band’s 
gross, plus some new method of 
matching figures so that operating 
costs wouldn’t loom so blackly in 
the light of reduced incomes. All 
these and some _§ sadly - lacking 
brainwork, too. 

That’s no short order? But it’s 
what it will take to revive the band 
business to the point where big- 
money earnings are again possible. 
And there’s plenty of life left. 
The industry didn’t do so badly 
last year; sales were sizeable in 
comparison to prewar years. But 
there’s no b.o. excitement sur- 
rounding an industry that once had 
the music-loving public by the ear. 
And that’s where the brainwork 
comes in. 

It’s quite possible that 1949 will 
see a return to the promotion 
processes that occurred during the 
late ’30s and early ’40s, when defi- 
nite patterns were followed to 
bring a band to public attention. 
In recent years, this pattern dis- 
appeared. Bookings were laid out 
on the basis of how much money 
could be earned at all times, not 


what they could do for a band’s 
future. That, too, was war-de- 
veloped. But the war’s over, in 


case one has forgotten. 


|  £The Right Direction cia tial 


A start in the proper direction 
has been made. During the past 
six months the majority of name 
maestros have been reducing in- 
strumentation. Led by high-earn- 
ing leaders who had tax problems, 
many bandieaders jumped instru- 
mentation during the war from 
around 14 men and singers, to 22 
and more musicians, plus vocalists. 


They got buyers accustomed to 
huge combinations to the point 
where reductions were feared. 


Now, however, most are back to 


prewar size though costs are still | 


higher due to salary boosts. With 
costs as low as possible, the be- 
ginning of a return to a promotion 
pattern seems to be forming in the 
minds of some leaders. 

Take Tommy Dorsey, for exam- 
ple. Events that occurred during 
and after his recent long run at 
the Pennsylvania hotel, New York, 
seemed to 
Dorsey’s thinking. He received a 
considerable amount of mail from 
teenagers who heard his three 
months of consistent broadcasting 
from the Penn. Too, Frank Dailey, 
at his Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, 
N. J., found Dorsey’s name at the 
top of the list of bands requested 
by vote of his patrons. Of course, 
T. D. had his hit recording of 
“Until” riding fairly high during 
the same period. 

But that only strengthens the ef- 
fect of the prewar pattern. At 
that time, bands followed a prac- 
tice of sitting down at broadcast 
mikes for long periods, pushing ar- 
rangements that were on records. 
This would be followed by a series 
of one-nighters to take advantage 
of the interest generated by the 
combined broadcasting and_ re- 
cording promotion squeeze. Then 
another location, a string of thea- 
tres, and a start all over again. 
T. D. was going to take a rest. but 
he’s starting on college one-night- 
ers in a few weeks. That speaks 
for itself. 


Since the start of the lush war 
days leaders found reaction so big 
at all times that they figured loca- 
tions were waste periods. Promo- 
tion wasn’t necessary. They either 
disregarded locations or fluffed 
them off, with a couple weeks at 
a time to rest musicians. Dorsey 
was one of the prime violators of 
the exploitation system. ‘ Since he 
was a top band, others followed 
his course. Bands at that time be- 
gan to drop in importance. Sing- 
ers came up. No one will ever 


know whether the discarding of 





have helped change 


| Alps. 
|that originate there? They learn 
in detail of Columbus’ and De 


the promotion pattern helped the | 


decline, but it could be. 


If Dorsey returns to that buildup | 
Mae- | 
as have other | 


blueprint, others will, too. 
stros must learn, 


businessmen since the war, that 
normal operations cannot earn 
money every week in the year, | 


that there are many losing ones. 
That’s the way it was prewar; if 
a band lost $20,000 on a location, it 
made it up again in 10 days follow- 
ing one-nighters. 
Others Would Follow 

Many leaders say in excuse of 
avoiding long and prestige build- 
ing locations that one-nighter reac- 
tion no longer permits losses to be 
made up easily. That band re- 
cordings do not sell as they did. 
That’s all true, but the band busi- 
ness as it now stands is going no- 
where. Big bands must take the 
lead in stimulating new interest. 
Only in that way can a new face 


come along to help the overall in- | 


dustry bloom anew, unless some 
outstanding individual is 
ered and clicks. And the chances 
of that are remote. By staying off 
the air except for short periods, 
top maestros create a lack of spirit 
for the dialers when the batoners 
eventually do hit the air. 
Bandleaders can also be helped 
by removal of the 20% tax, which 
without question keeps . many 
patrons out of location rooms, the 
same as it has hurt niteries. The 
AFM can help, too, by revising or 


ec 


removing its 5%-rule. No money- 


man feels like putting cash into a |‘ 


band when the possibility of get- 
ting it back it so remote. And even 
if it does start coming back, to do 
so in such small chunks. These are 
all side issues, however. It’s what 
the band business can do for itself 
that means the most. And the way 
things stack up today only the top 
leaders can do the job, paving the 
way for fresh faces to create fur- 


| ther excitement, which in turn will 


benefit the toppers. 


Let’s Sell More Sheet Music 





discov- | 


Corn and Bebop, Plus the Petrillo Ban 
2 Marked *48 As a Strange Music Year 


Publishers, 


Major and Minor 


Record 


Mfrs. 


Struggled to Keep Up With Trends 


This was the year of corn and 
bebop, the Petrillo ban and 


| ASCAP’s big legal setback at the 


hands of the independent theatre 
owners. It was the year of folksy 
song items such as “My Happi- 
ness,” “You Call Everybody Darl- 
ing, “Hair of Gold,” “Nature Boy”’ 
and revivals such as “Underneath 
the Arches,” “Four Leaf Clover,” 
“Blue Bird of Happiness,” “Down 
Among the Sheltering Palms” ; 
and it’s also the year of Frank 
Loesser with his “Slow Boat to 
China” (pop) and his musicomedy 
excerpts from the Ray Bolger 
legit, ““‘Where’s Charley?” titled 
“My Darling, My Darling,” and 
“Once In Love With Amy.” 

It was more or less a static year, 
and in a large measure historic. 
It proved anew that song hits can’t 
be manufactured, stylized or 
mechanized off the assembly line. 
It evidenced that people’s tastes 
can never be regimented, cer- 
tainly not the American public’s. 

Songs put on wax in anticipation 
of the Petrillo stalemate didn’t 
click, whereas the unexpected 


|} items, such as Al Trace’s “You Call 


on a rela- 
Regent, “You 


Everybody Darling,” 
tively obscure label, 
Can't Be True Dear” (Ken Griffin- 
Jerry Wayne) on Rondo, the 
Steeles’ (Jon and Sondra) with 
their ““My Happiness” on Damon, 
and Pee Wee Hunt’s revival of 
12th Street Rag’’ on Capitol, and 
the like, suddenly catapulted into 
unexpected popularity. 

From England came such smash 
pops as “A Tree in the Meadow” 
western songs like “Hair of Gold,” 
and “Now Is the Hour,” and the 
revitalization of the old-school 
banjo technique via Primo Scala’s 
accordion band revival of ‘““Under- 
neath the Arches.” 

It was a strange year wherein, 


paradoxically, with the stalemating 


By ARNOLD SHAW 


By ABEL GREEN 


of the disks for exploitation and 
popularization, the disk jockey as- 
sumed greater stature. So much 
so that on the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians’ agenda, now 
that disk peace has been made for 
at least five years, prexy James 
C. Petrillo has his eye on the kilo- 
cycle recordings, along with juke- 
box performances for _ possible 
revenue to the .AFM. 
Capitol’s Year 

This was undoubtedly Capitol’s 
year with its success of smash hits, 
the result either of astute show- 
manship (keeping a couple of songs 
under wraps in order to steal the 
market) or happenstance because 
certain pops and/or. revivals 
caught public fancy due to unique 
artistic interpretation. 

London Records continued 
forward-step by quickly waxing 
surprise hits with full orchestral 
accompaniments abroad and flying 
pressings over to cash in on the 
peculiarity of the U.S. market. In 
addition, London impressed be- 
cause of its fundamentally worthy 
recording quality. 

As was to be expected, the year 


! 


backlog dwindled, al- 
like Decca 


over-recording 


rel’ as the 
though firms 
panicked into 
fore the °47 
relying more on a stable and staple 
catalog of standards. Jack Kapp, 
Decca prexy, 
he has some 60 
Crosby which have yet 
leased. Incidentally, one 


be- 


masters of Bing 
to be re- 
of the 


last-made Decca recordings, Irving | 


Berlin's “‘Acapuleca” song, waxed 


by Cuy Lombardo in the dwindling | 


hours of Dec. 31, 1947, is another 
still to be released. 
dence of how certain companies 
were more fortunate in their back- 
log or business methods. 

The radio-affiliated diskers like 


! 


(Advertising-Publicity Director, Leeds Music) 


The other day I was looking over 
some figures — mathematical, not 
anatomical. In a chart showing the 
number of instruments in Ameri- 
can homes, I was amazed to dis- 
cover that there were 12,000,000 
domiciles with piancs. And you 


‘could have knocked me over with 


a be-bop bere. when I found that 
there were 12,500,000 Americans 
who play the 88ers. 

Twelve and a half million! And 
the current crop of hits is selling 
only 300,000 to 400,000 sheets of 
music. ... Just 3% of the potential 


/market. I thought back to the war 


years. They were better. Then, 
the smash hits climbed to the mil- 
lion mark. But again, just 10° of 
players and instruments. Obvious- 
ly, there’s something sour in our 
sales symphony. ‘ 

Some pop publishers believe that 
there’s nothing to be done about 
the situation. They would like to 
sell more sheet music. But the only 
solution they see is better songs. 
Or better recordings. Or better 
plugging and exploitation. They’re 
whistling in the dark, and I know 
that they know it. Instead of the 
music their words go ’round and 
’round, and they come out nowhere. 
Today’s sales average for a hit is 
350,000, and with few exceptions, 
that’s the selling top for most hits 
—just as the wartime top was a 
million copies. 


Well, if better songs and better 
exploitation won’t increase sales, 
what will? Put in the form pt a 
one-minute commercial, without 
benefit of musical background: 
let’s stop concentrating on those 
who play instruments and go to 
work on those who don’t and can’t 
play. There are many more of 
them—at least 100,000,000 more of 
them! 

When I went to school I learned 
that China exported rice. I was 
much older before I discovered 


| that the pentatonic scale also came 
}from China. 


School children are 
taught the height of the Swiss 
Why not the yodel songs 


Soto’s journeys and _ discoveries. 
Why not the songs that Columbus’ 
and De Soto’s sailors were singing? 
Most childrea find the study of 
geography and history dull. Done 
to the accompaniment of appro- 
priate music, these subjects might 
acquire new interest. 


Are a nation’s songs less im- 
portant than its exports and cli- 
mate? Obviously not. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, our school curricula 
devote more time and attention to 


-anything—except music. There is 


no reason why a child should learn 
to read and not learn to read mu- 
sic. But this situation is an old 
one, and will persist so long as 
those who sell music are less articu- 
late in school affairs than those 
who sell rice, coffee, clothing, etc. 


This last statement may sound 
funny to pop publishers. It has a 
very definite meaning to those who, 
for example, build airplanes and 
run the airlines. These days, when 
you go on a trip overseas, you re- 
ceive a map. It’s not like the map 
we studied in school. Instead, it’s 
the kind of map that pilots and 
navigators use in flying. Just in 
case you don’: know it, the airlines 
are working like beavers to have 
the schools discard the old maps 
and adopt these new “air” maps. 
They want children to become “air- 
minded” from the day they enter 
school. That’s how the airlines are 
working to build increased air- 
travel. 





Extend the Market 





I am aware that some publishers 
dismiss the problem of extending 
the market as a long-range proj- 
ect, unworthy of their immediate 
attention. They are too busy with 
their current plug songs to spend 
time, thought, or money on what 
is, after all an industry problem. 
But isn’t it good horse-sense for 
all firms to join efforts in trying 
to make the pie iarger, rather 
than to spend themselves in try- 
ing to grab a bigger chunk of the 


smaller pie? With a bigger mar-— 


ket, less effort wilt produce great- 
er sales figures. 


Each September, approximately 
3,000,000 kids enter the nation’s 


schools. In little more than five 
years, kids become buyers of 
sheet-music. In other words, if 


music were taught to every kid en- 
tering school today, in five years 
from now, the market for sheet 
music would be at least twice as 
large as it is today. Even if our 
sales efficiency didn’t increase at 
all, we should then be selling 
twice as much sheet music as we 
now sell. 

This is a problem that no one 
publisher can solve. But it can 
be licked through the concerted 
efforts of all publishers. In truth, 
we need the power and resources 
of the entire industry—music 
dealers, jobbers, teachers, instru- 
ment manufacturers as well as 
publishers. 

It is well to bear in mind that, 
in today’s industrial setup, there 
is competition, not only within an 
industry but between industries. 
How many years is it since the 
airlines were competing unsuc- 
cessfully against the railroads? 
Extensive industry-wide promotion 
by the airlines shot air-travel 
ahead at a rocket pace. Now, the 
railroads are frantically spending 
millions as an industry to recap- 
ture the traffic they lost to the 
airlines. 


If music business is to compete 
successfully for the nation’s pur- 
chasing dollar, industry-wide co- 
operation and promotion are a 
must! To sell tobacco, the tobacco 
companies launched an _ industry- 
wide campaign to teach the nation 
smoking. To sell vacuum cleaners, 
the companies send demonstrators 
around to teach housewives how 
to operate them. To sell more 
sheet-music, we're got to teach 
more people the alphabet of mu- 
sic. Basically, it comes down to 
the same thing. Let’s launch a 
powerful, concerted drive, involv- 
ing the entire music industry, to 
make music a required part of 
the school currieulum. Open that 
school-door, Richard! 


merchandise a Coral label, 
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This is evi- | 


| Loved Me” 
| effect also on Crosby and Jolson, 
| although 


RCA Victor and Columbia (with 
their NBC and CBS network ties) 
were the eager-beavers in hasten- 
ing an accord with Petrillo. 


Capitol’s affluence created ex- 
pansion plans into the Latin and 
British markets. Decca decided to 
in order 
invade markets restricted to 
Decca because of its old ties (and 
contractual restric- 
British Decca. (For 
the latter company 


with 
reason, 


other- 
its old 


Hemisphere, 
them under 


4 sa ell 


Western 
denied 
Decea deal). 
~ LP Records” 


Another development was the 
| LP (Long Playing) record, sparked 
|! by Columbia in a tie with Philco’s 
$29.50 player attachments, for the 
|33 rpm microgroove recordings. 


As the disk business develops, 
the LP technique may be widened 
to include some or all of the other 
majors. The 33 rpm technique, of 
course, is not new, dating back 
years pre-war and aban- 


doned. notably by Victor which at 


saw many diskers scraping the bar- }one time was bullish on the idea, 


and may be among the first to re- 
enter that aspect. 


So dependent on records has 


’ . | the sic publishing business be- 
year’s-end deadline, | he Music publi t 


come that the disk debacle also 
revolutionized several other influ- 
ences on sundry segments of show 
No longer did certain 
records make certain artists, at 
least not with the same regularity. 
The bands suffered. An occasional 
Frankie Laine came through, just 
as King Cole catapulted to new 
heights with ‘Nature Boy.” or as 
Dinah Shore’s latter-day “Buttons 
and Bows” or Evelyn Knight's “A, 
Little Bird Told Me That You 
did latterly. It had 


Bing’s steady bestseller, 
“White Christmas,” this past holi- 
day season hit the 5,000,000 mark 
for Decca. 

Naturally it stymied those album 
tieups for the new legit musicals, 
Columbia being the first to jump 
back inte this type of disking with 
the original cast doing the ‘Kiss 
Me Kate” (Cole Porter) score. 

Revivals | 

Among the 
“Arches” and 
White Lies,” 
Sheltering Palms,” 


revivals, besides 
“Clover,” “Little 
“Down Among the 
“I'd Love to 


| Live In Loveland” and “Blue Bird 


of Happiness” asserted themselves. 
“Palms” looms particularly strong, 
sparked by Sammy Kaye’s Victor 


/recording and now a just-released 


Al Jolson-Mills Bros. version on 
Decca. This, like “Oh Johnny,” 
was co-authored by Abe Olman, 
the director general of the Metro 
publishing firms (Robbins, Feist 
and Miller Music). Irving Berlin 
tried it twice, once with “What’ll 
I Do?” and latterly with “Say It 
Isn’t So.” Berlin’s trouble seems 
to be that his songs aren't old 
enough for revival, or if they have 
sufficient antiquity they are almost 
as well-known to the present gen- 
eration as when first published, 
hence the “revival” interest is at 
a minimum. 





~ ASCAP ) 


Street of Tin Pan Alley, certainly 
ASCAP is its Bank of England. 
And the Society remains the eco- 
nomic barometer for the entire 
music business, not forgetting the 
progress that Broadcast ' Music, 
Inc. has been making. BMI con- 
tinues the biggest bloc comparable 
to ASCAP, and the radio interests 
assured itself of the wealth of Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music-by extending 
the (approximately) $200,000-per- 
annum licensing deal for another 
10 years. 

ASCAP, despite the indie ex- 
hibs’ setback on the performance- 
licensing issue, parred last year’s 
$8.000,000. 

Other intra-trade problems are 
set—i.e. the same as in years past. 
“Pluggers and publishers tackle 
payola problems anew,” will prob- 
ably be as true a VARrety story 
next year, and the year after, as it 
has 10 and 20 years back. 

The only something new that’s 
been added applies to the music 
business as to all every other as- 
pects of show business: Television, 
The jury is still out on that one. 
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Ex-ASCAP Gen'l Manager Objectively Views. 
Future of the Society, Now Under Legal Attack 


By EDWIN CLAUDE MILLS 
(Longtime General Manager of ASCAP) 


owner, to police and protect his/granted rates to the particular 
group which had sparked the ac- 
tion, substantially lower even 
than those which had been in effect 
prior to the proposed increase, 
under licenses running for.a long 


A hundred and sixty-five years ice 
ago, before the formation of the works against infringement by un- 
United States of America through lawful public performance in these 
a federation of the 13 colonies, thousands of scattered locations. 
Massachusett s He was hopeless and helpless as an 
the rights 

















enacted a individual to protect 

Copyright clearly granted him under the law. term of years. 

Law, in the And, in justice to the pro- ASCAP apparently learned noth- 
preamble of prietors of the infringing estab- ing from this lesson, salutary as 
w hich lishments it must be said that they it was, for it allowed only some 
amongst oth- would have been equally helpless three years to elapse before it 
er ringing to avoid infringements for the ob- proposed to another group of users 
declarations it vious and practical reason that an intolerable increase in its rates. 
was stated as they simply could not have dealt Through negotiation, however, a 
basic that with the several thousand musical ,compromise with this group was 
there is “no copyright owners in this and for- effected, under which a reasonable 
property more eign countries of whose works increase was granted, and by this 
peculiarly @ pawin Claude Mills they were making an illegal use. means only did ASCAP avoid again 
man’s own — The musical copyright owners, becoming a defendant in an anti- 
than that which is produced by the composers and authors, found trust action. 


Still, apparently having learned 
nothing from these previous expe- 
riences, ASCAP in 1947 proposed 
a formula and increase in rates 
for motion picture theatres, com- 
pletely. and justifiably unaccept- 
able to them. 

One group of exhibitors, repre- 


their answer to this intolerable sit- 
uation through organization. In 
(in 1783) under the same basic 1914 they had formed the Ameri- 
concept of recognizing such “prop- can Society of Composers, Authors 
erty” in the realest sense gave the and Publishers (ASCAP) with the 
full sanction of law to the exclu- | object of protecting through group 
sive ownership by the creator, of action legal rights which as in- 
all rights in and to such proper- | dividuals they could not protect. 
ties; stories, songs (which are but It was clear to the founders of 
stories in a musical setting), and ASCAP that the users of their 
works of art. music were compelled to- be in- 


labour of his mind.” 
Twelve of the then 13 colonies 


tiated an entirely acceptable in- 
crease in rates, and continuance o 


i i : i im- | hich exhibit- 
j to the founding of |fringers; that it would be im-,the old formula, to w 
Pg ri Reale of America the possible and impracticable for ors had become accustomed after 


more than a quarter of a century 
of its application. 

Soon after the advent of “talk- 
ing pictures” however, the ex- 
hibitor lost all control, whatever, 


them as individuals to deal with 
the copyright owners as_ individ- 
uals—that there simply had to be| 
some sort of a central clearing 
house for musical performing . 
rights, as the only alternative to of the music to be performed in 
(a) complete denial to the former |his theatre. He presented the 
of their rights under the law, and | music voce yt = y reg Pe 
ee ; (b) forcing the users into the status | was completely subject to the decl- 
stitution which was to form the | |» Re te Racal | sions pe yo producers as to wha 
basis. idw of this then intent Pee) ons nig Lee Wan polenta 

eration of States was written by || ASCAP’s Objectives | | : " . 

the founding fathers, incorporated | ASCAP therefore came into be- | the exhibitor’s position, ASCAP in 
therein was a clause empowering |i... with two principal objectives, |1936 proposed to the producers 
the Congress to from time to 4 \(a) to protect the lawful rights of |that licenses to publicly perform 
enact such laws as would Aa od 'its members which as individuals |the music of its members, by means 
ate the principle of At i! ae they could not themselves do, and of sound pictures, should be pur- 
to be vested ee an in 'e€'(b) to afford the users of their chased “at the source,” i.e., by the 
creators of original literary OF ucie a convenient, responsible | producers. 

musical compositions. central source at which license; This proposal was by the pro- 

The Congress, pursuant to the |might be obtained which would | ducers rejected through the Copy- 
powers thus vested in it, but under jegalize the public performance of | right Committee of the then “Hays 
no mandate, voluntarily enacted athe bulk of the music included in Office.” 

Copyright Law, and from time to their programs. 
time since has amended it—always | But, from the very outset of its | 
in the direction of increasing and | activities, ASCAP met with active 
improving the protection granted | and bitter resistance from many a third of the publishers’ partici- 
such properties, and enlarging the of the users of music; unwilling to pation in ASCAP dividends was be- 
field of creative works to be con- | recognize the manifest convenience |ing paid to owned and/or con- 
sidered eligible to copyright—never of the central agency, and deter- |trolled subsidiaries of major motion 
decreasing or whittling away from mined to continue the free and un- | picture producers was responsible 
the degree or extent of the protec- | restricted, even if unlawful use of for the rejection I am not prepared 
tion. music, as had theretofore been to state. It may be said, however, 

The Federal courts of the nation their habit and custom. Many of |that in 1947 the ASCAP dividends 
in their adjudication of these laws the users were entirely unwilling | paid to these subsidiaries of major 
have been clear, positive and unan- to recognize the property rights of | producers amounted to $1,432,849. 
imous in upholding the principle | the copyright owners. | Another group of exhibitors 
of “property” rights thus vested| Quite true that copyright is, un- determined to actively test the is- 
in creators, even though the prop- der the law, and intended to be |sue as to whether or not copyright 
erties themselves are completely a complete individual monopoly. music performance licensing prac- 
incorporeal and intangible. _And; it is equally true that ASCAP, tices could be so changed, through 

One of the rights vested in the | to the extent that it represents legislation or litigation that the 
creator of an original musical these individual monopolies, be- | fees would be paid “at the source” 
work, amongst the package of ©omes a “monopoly of monopolies.” (by the producer), reactivated a 
rights granted under a copyright, | _The users, through their asso- suit under the anti-trust laws 
but if the copyright owner desires ¢@tions and trade organizations, ‘which had been dormant _since 
may be treated as an entirely divis- “¢termined that they would geld | 1942, with the result that a District 
ible and separate right, is that of ASCAP, render it impotent for Court rendered a decision harshly 
the “public performance” of the both its purposes, by invoking the condemning ASCAP’s practices as 
work “for purposes of profit.” /anti-trust laws to bring about its to motion picture exhibitors. 

Until about 1917 this right (of dissolution. Under these pressures Another District Court in the 
public performance for profit) was the Department of Justice, which midwest followed along the same 
boldly, baldly and universally in- ad theretofore for many years lines. 
fringed by the entire industry of | been familiar with the existence | These two cases are now going 
public amusement — dancehalls, p= ony of magne h _ 1935 .~ through the weary and time-con- 
cabarets, hotels and cafes, vaude- O%N8 such a sult, which came to 
ville and motion picture theatres trial in the summer of that year, higher courts. ; 
—in all establishments where | 294 after just four days in Court | If these decisions are sustained, 


principle of property rights vested 
in the creator of an original liter- 
ary or musical work had been rec- 
ognized and sanctioned by the 
laws of civilized European nations 
—then the world centres of cul- 
ture. 

In troubled 1787, when the Con- 





~ Whether the fact that more than 


music is an incident of or the main W@S adjourned on motion of the all the way up through the higher | 


item of entertainment offered to | G0Vermment’s attorneys. . courts, it may well mean the dis- 


the public. | In the meantime the Federal | solution—the end of ASCAP, of 
In not one single instance did a C°UrtS of nearly every jurisdiction | the only important centralized and 
proprietor of any such establish-/—!" ™any trials which tested ‘responsible clearance source at 


ment request from every ground upon which the | which world-wide performance li- 
musical penal ore . wenn Sor ‘rights of the musical copyright | censes for both domestic and for- 
to thus publicly perform a copy- “owners were based—uniformly sus- eign copyrighted music may be 

righted work. 100% of the per- tained the laws which ASCAP in secured. a 
formances of such music in such | 2@half of its members was policing.| The rank and file of the nation’s 
places were infringements upon | But, in 1939, ASCAP became the | songwriters, men and women, liv- 
the legal rights of others: 100% | Victim of its greed. It sought then ing and dead—their lives dedicated 
of the proprietors of such estab- to impose upon one class of the to the creation of songs and music 
lishments were (knowingly or un- US€TS an unconscionable increase that constitute the very life-blood 
knowingly) violators of the law. i? its tariff. Resistance came like of the amusement industry, de- 
100% of the musical copyright 2" explosion, for the simple rea- serve better at the hands of those 
owners were the victims of these 5°" that the rates proposed if given whose vast profits, indeed their 
infringements of their rights. Why? pe aig + Maa been ruinous ger es pry nnag a — 
7——-, _—— sers. e efforts of these talented people. 
| __ 30,000 Music Users Complaints to the Department This rank and file of whats is 
There were then (and are now) of Justice _were immediate and completely innocent of any partici- 
more than 30,000 public amuse- vigorous, with the result that the pation whatever in the formation 
ment enterprises, scattered through anti-trust suit adjourned in 1935 of the policies promulgated by 
every city and village in the coun- was reactivated, tried, and the ASCAP’s administrators who cre- 
try using copyrighted music as a terms of a Consent Decree imposed ated a monopolistic power which 
necessary incident to their enter- upon ASCAP, in some measure, 

tainment of the public. but insufficiently, regulating 
It was completely impossible and powers and freedom of action. 
~racticable for the individual| As a result of this litigation. and 
-"thor or copyright the pressures upon ASCAP, it then 


its|thinking of learned and distin- 

guished judges in the Federal Dis- 

trict Courts—heretofore so zealous 
(Continued on page 196) 


sented by their association, nego- | 


Recognizing the inconsistency of 


|A ‘Deal’ (?) With Picture Business| | 


suming processes of appeals to. 


must have powerfully affected the | 











Vienna. 
It was on March 11, 1938, that 
the sad ceremony took place. 
There was 
;}nounced the “requescat in pace” 


| A Meeting After Death 


no priest who pro-| 








'with faith, in Austria. We, both 
'AKM and I, have indeed kept it. 

And what had happened since I 
AKM’s first 
report tells us in simple words: 


‘have been here last? 


but a great number of relatives “Seven years of national socialistic 


and friends murmured with tears | 
in their eyes these words. It would 
have been but a fifth rate funeral 
ceremony had not thousands of 
German dive-bombers been swarm- 
ing over Vienna, offering a burial 
music, so horrible that it could 
never be forgotten. Nobody dared 
to show the sorrow of his heart at 
the barbaric destruction of a life, 
which, for four decades, had only 
existed to the benefit: of others. 

The “beloved deceased one,” 
which had just been buried, was 
the Association of Authors, Com- 
posers and Music Publishers in 
Vienna, Known all over the world 
by the abbreviated name of AKM. 
Being the second oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, AKM 
‘enjoyed the esteem of all her mem- 
‘bers as well as all affiliated socie- 
ities, as a pioneer and extremely | 
efficient society. 
| As “universal heir” of the assas- | 
sinated, AKM entered the German 
STAGMA, managed by Dr. Joseph 
‘Goebbels from Berlin, and made 
itself most objectionable and hated. | 
The inglorious memory of 
STAGMA, since 1938, will be kept 
for a longtime in other countries | 
later overrun by the Nazis. Tyr- | 
anny, robbery and outlawing re-| 
placed the principles of interna- 
tional unity and justice and af- 
\fected deeply single people as well | 
‘as affiliated organizations in their 
|material and moral existence. 

How small was the number of | 
those who still believed in Justice, | 
/in a Resurrection of our AKM? I 
‘for my part always believed and | 
/never had the slightest doubt that | 
evil must be conquered and Justice 
and Freedom will return. This will 
_bring back all that, that had been 
|taken away from Austria on March 
11th, 1938. 
| October 30, 1946! It was an un- 
forgetful day in my life when I 
entered again Vienna, hand in hand 
with the most devoted and faith- 
ful companion of my life, my dear 
wife. We had passed eight hard 
years and ever so many sad days 
and sleepless nights filled with sor- 
row and longing for our relatives 
, and friends left behind, for Vienna | 
and the bygone times. ... And! 
| now, being back to Vienna, I am! 
afraid of the reality awaiting us. 
| here. How did they change you, my | 
| Vienna? Where are all my friends | 
of former times? How cruel is it! 
_to face reality and to learn par- 
_ticulars of each separate fate. | 

Thus, lost in my thoughts, I did | 
not look to the right nor to the left | 
on my way from the airport to the | 
‘city. | 
| | 
'| Yesteryear Greats Still Here | 

Suddenly the car stopped and in | 
‘another moment I found myself 
|surrounded by old friends expect- 
|ing me. Overwhelmed by the fact 
|of meeting again after so many 
‘long and eventful years, we can | 
hardly find words to express our 
feelings. Sicinski, of ‘Vienna, City 
'of My Dreams” fame; Marx, famous 
‘composer of “Lieder” and a true 
successor to Hugo Wolff; Dr. Stein 
of the Austrian Dramatists Guild 
‘and son of the famous Leo Stein, 
jauthor of the “Merry Widow;” 
Ernst Marischka, writer of so many 
operettas and motion pictures to 
which I composed the music, and 
many, many others. They all were | 
there to welcome me. Herzmansky 
whispered, while embracing me: 
“Robert, we are so happy to see 
you again, and do you know our 
AKM arose from the death?” 

This was my first meeting on) 
Oct. 30, 1946, with my great love, 
buried on March 11, 1938, but | 
aised from the dead again by faith. | 

When I entered the house of | 
AKM for the first time again my 
/heart was filled with memories. 
| Deeply touched I stood in front of 
the stony board where the names | 
of honorary members have been 
/engraved. Nearly all of these men 
{were gone. 
| Since 1938 these boards have not 
|been shown to the people. As the 
‘first inscription after the “Resur- 
rection” I saw my name engraved 
with golden letters. I was deeply 
‘moved and wished with all my 
heart that this honor given to me 
by AKM shall tell all our friends 
that faith is again being rewarded 








| 








'Societes d’Auteurs, 


|these past two years. 


power have left only ruins and rub- 
bish in our country. We did not 
find more than that in the first days 
after the liberation in 1945.” ; 
The organization, once excellent- 
ly working, had been ruined and 
all those connected with it seat- 
tered to the four winds. Funds and 


property of the corporation had 
been confiscated by Berlin. But 
still more was taken away. The 
entire office equipment, counting 


machines, typewriters, desks, etc., 
all had been transported to Berlin. 
The Nazis even changed the name 
of the street, where AKM was, 
which has always been known as 
Baumanngasse. The Nazis chris- 
tened it “Adolf Kirchlgasse.’ But 
in 1945 the Adolf Kirchlgasse was 
again renamed Baumanngasse, mak- 
ing all AKM friends very happy in- 
deed. 

To put it simply, in 1945 AKM 
had to start with nothing. 

Emil Oswald’s Mission | 

Oct. 30th, 1948. I am again en- 
tering the house on Baumanngasse, 
This time to welcome my friend, 
the general manager of AKM, Emil 
Oswald, one of the most capable 
men in Austria today, who has just 
returned from the Congress of the 
Confederation Internationale des 
Compositeurs 
et Editeurs from Buenos Aires. His 
remark that two years have passed 
since I visited Vienna for the first 
time after the war, brings about a 
conversation about the develop- 
ment and work of AKM during 
Behind the 
vast statistic and numeral material 
there is hidden an enormous recon- 
struction work, done with much 
ability, love, tenacity and _ effi- 
ciency, which can only be appre- 
iciated by its results. Oswald’s eyes 
,are shining proudly while he is re- 
porting: “Thanks to the most com- 
prehensive and efficient help ex- 
tended to us by the authorities we 
have been able to do some very 
good work.” 

We have regained for AKM an 
international place among other so- 
cieties. The financial success of 
AKM, within our country, is due 
to a precisely working apparatus 
of the organization which protects, 
in Austria, the rights of all AKM 
members as well as members of all 
affiliated societies. In this connec- 
tion I would like to mention a few 
figures proving the. amazing effi- 
ciency of AKM. 

In 1945 AKM’s intake was $21,- 
505 with 159 members and 750 
people entitled to receive fees. 

In 1946 AKM’s intake was $104,- 
700 with 186 members and 1,002 
people entitled to receive fees. 

In 1947 AKM’s intake was $213,- 
335 with 221 members and 1,460. 
people entitled to receive fees. 

In 1948 AKM’s intake in Aus- 
trian schillings is expected to be 
over $258,000. 

Considering the fact that AKM 
had to start in 1945 from scratch, 
and within two years succeeded in 
building up an organization ¢a- 
pable of collecting in Austria 10 
times as much as at the beginning, 
one is full of admiration for the 
tenacity, ability and efficiency of 
AKM. More so even when thinking 
that this has been achieved under 
very difficult conditions in a coun- 
try whose population is only 6,000,- 
000 people, and in a country still 
occupied and divided in four zones. 





“As you can see,” explained Os- . 


wald further, ‘“‘we had no assets, no 
reserves at all in 1945, and still we 
were able to pay out regularly not 
only fees due to our members, but 
to an increasing extent since 1947, 
considerable amounts of money te 
those entitled to old-age pension, 
even though there was no old-age 
pension fund. We are indefati- 
gable in our efforts to restore that 
property of our AKM, whose legal 
shareholders are all former mem- 
bers of the AKM society dissolved 


‘in 1938. We shali take care of that 


restituted property as trustees, un- 
til we succeed in finding out the 
residence of the very last of our 
former members scattered al! over 
the world in order to make him 
beneficiary to his legal share. We 
hope that the day is not far that 
this work will be completed. In 
any case this will be our proudest 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Rise and Decline Of 


Disk Jockey Empire 


By ANDRE BARUC 


‘9 years ago, disk jockeying 
pixion being a job and became a 
highly paid profession. Top net- 
work names—Ted Husing, Paul 
Whiteman, Kate Smith, Woody 
Herman, Tommy _ Dorsey, Duke 
Ellington, Mel Allen and Deems 
Taylor—were signed to spin plat- 
ters at salaries that astonished 
everyone except those who know 
what goes on in radio. My wife, 
Bea Wain, also signed for a disk 
jockey show and because she 
called it “Mr. and Mrs. Music, I 
went along. A sort of package deal, 
you know. 

Looking at the disk jockey field 
today, it’s alarming to see how 
few of the name jockeys have sur- 
vived. It takes more than a net- 
work reputation and some Bing 
Crosby records to put on a suc- 
cessful disk jockey show and that’s 
what all of us have been finding 
out in the past few years. 

Those who have outlived the 
trend, have learned not to sell the 
listeners short. Subsequently, Bea 
and I have made note of a few 
malpractices and pitfalls which the 
disk jockey should avoid. To corn 
a phrase, “We've got a little list.” 

1. One of the rarest commodities 
on disk jockey shows is good talk. 
Judging from some platter chatter 
I've heard, you can hear wittier 
taik on the BMT at 5.30 p.m. The 
programs which seem to offend 
most are those featuring “inter- 
views with famous stars.”’ You can’t 
expect a Crosby or Sinatra but 
more likely than not, the Great 
Name turns out to be the relief 
drummer from a rhumba band fea- 
tured somewhere on Route 4. In- 
terviews are worthwhile only when 
you’ve got a star with a provoca- 
tive or interesting story to tell. It 
also helps if the jockey has an in- 
formed curiosity. Frequently, we 
hear jockeys asking a bandleader 
about his happy domestic life and 
children only to hear the victim 
reply that he’s a bachelor. 

2. Another major abuse is. the 


choice of songs and artists. All too | 
often, programs try to sell bebop | 


music to Guy Lombardo fans and 
vice versa. Unfortunately, too many 
jockeys pick their records from the 
best seller lists without stopping 
to analyze the tastes and prefer- 
ences of listeners. We believe that 
shows should be programmed ac- 
cording to requests, mail or phone. 
Of course, we were all handicapped 
during .the recording ban, those 
days when it looked as though the 
Harmonicats would drop dead 
from sheer exhaustion. Now that 
the good platters are coming in 
once more, there’s no excuse for 
giving listeners anything but the 
songs they want to hear performed 
by the artists they prefer. 





| Telephone and the Medium | 





3. I suppose one of the worst 
abuses of all is the telephone con- 
versation. These conversations can 
be gems of wit and human interest 


and make wonderful listening if | 


the jockey can handle people ex- 
ceptionally well. It’s a taxing job 
to make one end of a phone con- 
versation sound interesting but it 
can be done. Too often, though, 
the calls are from bartenders who 
are interested in promoting saloon 
camaraderie. On our show, we use 
the phone gimmick occasionally to 
keep in touch with the listeners 
and find out what and who they’d 
like to hear. 

4. The biggest problem name 
disk jockeys face is the matter of 
filling time. Back on the networks 
we were raised on the credo that 


every show must be scintillating | 


and brilliant. That theory might be 


| 
okay when you're doing one half- | 


hour show a week but it’s an im- 
possibility when you consider that 
the average platter show 
three hours daily, seven days a 
week. For this reason, the suc- 
cessful name jockeys are those who 
have learned to pace their shows 


leisurely. Strange as it seems, be- | 


coming a disk jockey was some- 
what of a challenge to all of us 
since we had to abandon the dy- 
namic selling technique that net- 
work sponsors demand. Of course, 
the main reason for this is the 
multiple sponsor setup of most 
disk shows. Imagine using force- 
ful, “hard sell” on 14 different 
Sponsored segments daily — you'd 
drive listeners straight back to 
SOap Operas. 

Needless to say, not all of the 


runs | 


|names who hopped aboard the disk 

jockey bandwagon during the hys- 
|terical days back in °46, have 
found it to be the easy ride they 
expected. Many have dropped from 
the marathon and a few more are 
expected to be. As for Bea and my- 
self, we hope to be spinning the 
| platters for a long time to come. 
We’re convinced that somewhere 
between transcriptions that in- 
quire about the state of your lazy 
liver and dishpan complexion, 
there’s a useful service that the 
disk jockey performs. 





Romance Songs 


Best In Arg. 


Buenos Aires. 
A cheek-to-cheek vogue is in- 
spiring new trends in Argentine 
dance styles and popularizing a 
{chain of intime dance spots along 


the River Plate coast tine, from 
Buenos Aires down. 
The riverside dance spots, a 


near approach to North American 
drive-in theatres or roadhouses, 
specialize in soft, dreamy music. 
The majority use platters, broad- 
casting them over. public address 
systems with speakers sprinkled 
about gardens dotted with rustic 
arbors and discreet dining alcoves. 
These are the spots where the 
waiters have to light matches to 
read the check—then revive cus- 
tomers with smelling salts, once 
these have passed out as the hor- 
rible total dimmed their conscious- 
ness. Soft music, plus candlelight 
or, in winter, a roaring fire in an 
open chimney, are the special fea- 
tures of the new spots—now open 
ithe year round and as popular in 
winter as in summer. 

The return of the long skirt and 
the more feminine’ trend in 
women’s dress seem to have in- 
spired a switch to the sentimental 


in dance music down here, ‘bring- | 


ing a strong demand for the cheek- 
'to-cheek type tunes, with swing 
and boogie-woogie relegated to the 
\limbo. Outmoded, too, are 
|lively Latin zambas, rhumbas and 
;rancheras, so popular a year back; 
| the bolero holds sway as the one 
|great popular dance-tune, because 
of its lilting slow rhythm and sen- 
\timental lyrics. It’s a case of one 
|dance and one dance-step, with all 
ithe variety that went with the 
| Cuban rhythms forgotten. 


| For all that the bolero is king of | 


| 


the dance floor in the classier 
|spots, tangos still weave their 
sensuous spell over the more pop- 





ular masses. The social and. ath-| 


|letic clubs, where the great mass 
lof the middle and laboring classes 
| foregather, 
|tango bands at their weekend ses- 
| sions. 


The year 1948 has been distin- 
|guished for the lack of outstand- 
|ing new hit tunes. There has been 
inothing like the craze that hit 
Buenos Aires in 1946 for ‘“‘Sym- 
phonie,” or in 1947 for 
| Quiza.” In fact the trend has been 
‘towards the revival of old favor- 
jites. Such tunes as 
cato,.” “Night and Day,” ‘‘Margie,” 
“A Pretty Girl is like a Melody,” 
“Blue Skies” and other old favor- 
jites are back to charm another 
generation. 





| Brunis Setting Up 
Own N. Y. Jazz Spot 


Georg Brunis, jazz trombonist, 
|who has been working with Eddie 
Condon’s group at the latter’s own 


own jazz spot. Brunis broke away 
from the Condon group last week 
and is taking a site above Stuyve- 
sant Hall, N. Y. 

He'll use a six-piece jazz band. 





| Col. Signs Trace 


Al Trace orch has been signed 
by Columbia Records. He’s the 
maestro who hit solidly last year 
/on the Regent label with “You Call 
, Everybody Darling,” on which he 
was co-writer. 

Trace will make his first disks 
for Columbia on a term pact some- 
time this month in Chicago. 


the | 








Tele, LP Expected to Have Big Effect 
On Sales of Records in the Next Year 





The coming year promises to be 
a fateful one for the recording in- 
dustry. It’s every probable that 
within the 12 months coming up a 
couple of sets of initials will leave 
a mark on the field, or at least 
make an impression for the future. 
Those initials are TV and LP—tele- 
vision and long-playing. 

TV figures sooner or 
exert a fracturing influence upon 
the sale of platters. What already 
is occurring in metropolitan cen- 
ters well-serviced by video trans- 
mitters is indication enough. Par- 
ticularly among the youngsters. 
In most cases they have dropped 
disks like hot potatoes when a tele- 
vision set moved into their daily 
lives. And these are the disk-buy- 
ers of the future. If they get out of 
the habit of listening to recordings 
now, it’s figured that the industry 
as it’s known today will be a dead 
duck. 

Habit has always been a power- 
ful influence. And for moppets to 
get out of the record habit would 
probably mean they wouldn’t re- 
turn easily. Unless recordings are 
developed that throw action on a 
video screen at the same time they 


later to 


make with music. Such a disking 
‘idea perhaps weuld catch ’em 


young and keep ’em. 

LP promises to be some sort of 
saviour, eventually, although Wall 
street doesn’t think so at the 
moment. LP disks, however, may 
be the answer to the front thrown 
up by television, since the latter 
field is so costly an operation, tech- 
nically, that there may not be 
enough room for the trying of new 
talent, a field recording excels in. 
For some years now a goodly por- 
tion of the new faces fed into vari- 
ous phases of entertainment were 
propelled to the front via success 
on disks. 


But there are problems even 
with LP. So far, Columbia Rec- 
ords Corp.’s success. with its 


Mi¢crogroove development has been 
almost completely confined to the 
classical field. Pop artists cutting 


London. | 





feature the popular | 


“Quiza | 


“Hora Stac- | 


New York club, is setting up his’ 


Music business has always pro- 
vided surprises and it was cer- 
tainly not inconsistent in this re- 
spect during the past year. Much 
has been said in disparagement of 
‘the 1948 crop of tunes. It’s been 
asserted in some quarters that, but 
for the Petrillo Ban, certain songs 
made immensely successful by ob- 
'scure recordings would never have 
| seen the light of day. Significantly 
/though the same songs in nearly 
every case were as big hits in Eng- 
land where conditions are com- 
pletely different and the record has 
yet to achieve dominance as the 
principal exploitation medium for 
pop songs. 

“You Can't Be True,” “My Hap- 
piness” and “You Call Everybody 
|Darling” by American writers and 
|\“Galway Bay,” a British song, all 
‘came from unexpected sources, 
/each_ registering successfully in 
;both countries. Another surprise 
| was the ténacious popularity of the 
| String Band—‘‘corny”’ type records 
j;accounting for, the popularity of 
'such songs as ‘“Fourleaf Clover,” 
|‘‘Heartbreaker,” and “Underneath 
‘the Arches,” but maybe there was 


a nostalgic appeal, both in the 
songs themselves and this partic- 
ular record treatment. 

Likewise noteworthy, although 
perhaps less surprising, was the 
fact by the time any of the year’s 
crop of tunes developed into hits. 
_there were at least a half dozen or 
|so records available. 

This, despite the makeshift from 
| day-to-day planning, of the record 
‘companies attempting to cope with 
‘conditions, the recording ban has 
imposed. At least, one truly out- 
standing disc and a 1,000,000-copy 
seller was Margaret Whiting’s “A 
Tree in the Meadow,” recorded or- 
chestrally in Europe and dubbed 
vocally in California. Certainly a 
tribute to the resourcefulness of 
all concerned since this record be- | 








By BERNIE WOODS 


pop material for CRC are rare, for 


the simple reason that no one can | 


hope to divine the hit potentialities 
of new tunes. And to place three 


or four songs on one side of a 10-, 


inch disk is too risky. Even if two 
became hits, and the second and 
third turned up toes, the sale po- 
tentiality is badly reduced. 


Other LP Problems =a 


LP has other problems, too. And 
they'll most likely be crowded in- 
to the coming year. There’s the 
budding battle between Columbia’s 
apparently successful system of 
3314 rpm speed, using a specially 
designed tone arm, and RCA- 
Vietor’s forthcoming 45 rpm plans, 
also involving a_ special pickup. 
A number of engineers assert that 
the 3314 idea is basically superior. 
But anyone who discounts the pos- 
sibility of a successful project 
when it’s backed by the _ vast 
engineering resources of RCA is 
off the beam. 


Despite all the talk about LP 
disks, however, the regulation 78 
rpm platter is still kingpin. And 


it’s likely to be for some time. 
There is claimed to be close to 
15,000,000 record-players of all 
makes in private homes through- 
out the country and they won’t be 
easily discarded or eauipped with 
extra pickups in numbers large 
enough to make any appreciable 
differente between 78 and LP 
sales for awhile, forgetting tele- 
vision for the moment. 

Though sales fell way off this 
past year from 1947 statistics, dur- 
ing which the business hit its peak, 
the industry is still some 20% 
ahead of prewar figures. This 
means that 1948 turned up at least 
a total sale of perhaps 150,000,000 
disks, in round numbers. That’s 
some 40° lower than 1947, which 
ran to 265,000,000. While the 
American Federation of Musicians 
recording ban, which lasted 11% 
months, had some effect on sales, 
it did not account for anywhere 
near the major cause of the low- 


This Surprising Song Business 


Despite Petrillo, BBC and Other Restrictions 
Interrational Song Hits Come Through 


By REG CONNELLY 


came a potent factor in putting 
over the song for the tremendous 
hit it became. 


| ‘Serious’ and Standard Music | 

The sharp slump in music sales 
hit most countries more or less 
alike and, as always, standard and 
classical music was affected hardly 
at all. In this connection, the suc- 
cess of the composition, “Dream of 
Olwen,” drew attention once again 
to the potentialities of the film as 
a medium for creating interest and 
demand for more serious types of 
music. Whilst no second “Warsaw 
Concerto” made its appearance, a 
glance at screen credits for the 
better British films shows there 
are film producers wise enough to 
provide, along with other ingredi- 
ents, for a big budget production 
name composers and symphony or- 
chestras, opening up record tieups 
with immense possibilities. 

This increasing interest in a type 
of music which, while semi-classical 
in character, has elements of popu- 
lar appeal, is a bright spot of 
which enterprising publishing firms 
took advantage. Quite an amount 
of this music made its appearance 
on records, the best efforts like, 
“Fiddle Faddle,” “Irish Blarney,” 
etc., drawing attention to new 
name conductors like George Mela- 
chrino and Philip Green, as well 
as to the compositions of course. 

But, whether it be pop tunes, 
production music, "bop” or class- 
ics, it is that great “standard” that 
really matters, and whatever the 
trade results, not a year passes 
without something new and worth 
while appearing from the creative 
viewpoint. 

There occur many surprises to 
stimulate and intrigue those striv- 
ing to intelligently appraise music, 
and this “glorious unpredictability” 
of the music business is one of its 
greatest appeals. 

Just when this writer, or that type 





‘ered figures. Recording companies 


began to feel the slump back in 
March, too soon for the disk ban 
to have exerted so much influence. 
Manufacturers are fairly well 
agreed that the slump was a simple 


return to more normal times. Re- 
cordings, after all, are a luxury 
iteme 


Cap’s Big Strides 
‘Capitol Records made the big- 
gest strides during the year. It 
started out in ’48 with a smash hit, 
Peggy Lee’s “Manana,” followed 
closely by King Cole’s “Nature 
Boy,” then came Margaret Whit- 
ing’s “Tree In the Meadow” and 
Pee Wee Hunt’s “12th Street Rag.” 
These disks helped run Cap’s total 
sales for the first nine months up 
over $13,000,000, .a considerable 
jump over the previous year. It 
placed Cap as a major company. 
What the new year will hold in 
the way of sales is something that 
no one can foretell. Disk jockeys 
exert a heavy influence on buyers 
—surveys: indicate that 85° of 
sales are due to the tremendous 
exploitation and promotion pres- 
sure they exert. And they’re still 
all-powerful. Television, even in 
the advanced state that it enjoys in 
New York and surrounding areas, 
does not as yet interfere with them 
too much since they’ broadcast 
‘round the clock as against the con- 
fined periods of telecasting. 

What would help sustain or even 
boost the past year’s sales totals is 
a band business revival. It’s diffi- 
cult to determine how much of the 
"48 sales can be attributed to name 
bands, but the odds are in favor of 
statistics that would prove they 
accounted for a very small portion. 
If bands were to begin a surge 
back to prewar acceptance they 
might reduce the hold held on the 
recording business by name sing- 
ers, but there are those who do not 
feel that would happen. It’s be- 
lieved that sales totals by vocalists 
would be greatly maintained while 
band sales would be an added 
factor. 


music, seems to have exhausted 
all possibilities, along comes the 
unexpected hit legit musical, film 
tune, or what have you... of im- 
mediately recognizable calibre. The 
creator may find a new melody pat- 
tern which would at first hearing 
seem too extreme, or “different.” 
But. if it’s fundamentally well 
written, the public invariably ac- 
cepts it as spontaneously as it re- 
jects synthetic efforts. Assuming 
always, of course, the public gets 
to hear these new offerings 
properly. 
| Disks’ Importance | 
Conditions in America provide 
opportunities greater than ever be- 
fore to “get across” quickly to the 
public the right interpretation of 
new compositions through the me- 
diums of discs and jockeys, and 
even more so now post-Petrillo. 
With the right interpretation the 
right songs are well on the way to 
hitdom, after a few weeks of con- 
centrated exploitation in this way. 
English publishers and writers are 
less fortunate, for there are not 
more than a half dozen radio-disk 
programs in all in the BBC sched- 
ules, and it is curious to note it 
very often happens numbers be- 
coming hits in England as sheet 
music sellers do not have one 
correspondingly big record seller. 
Although there are various record 
versions of such hits, none achieves 
stand-out sales as is generally the 
case in U. S. A., and since the BBC 
has agreed with the musicians’ 
union gradually to reduce the 
hours of commercial record pro- 
grams, this medium of drawing at- 
tention to new tunes, new bands 
and. singers, etc., unfortunately 
may diminish gradually. 
| Television and Vaudeville | 


~ In the year which saw television 

make such giant strides in Amer- 

ica, relatively little developed in 
(Continued on page 198) 
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1948 Particularly Trying for ASCAP, 
Paced by Loss of ITOA Decision; 


Need Expressed fer Public Relations 


of music, they can cause plenty of 
expensive trouble. 


ASCAP didn't have to be hit so 


The past year was a particularly 
trving one for the American So- 


tives and governing board mem- 
| bers, ASCAP apparently will con- 
tinue to be in trouble, it’s stressed. 
| It’s held too, that many of the 
' Society” s difficulties aren't eased 
by the almost constant internal 
strife between personalities, their 
individual lust for power, and 
the refusal of music business in- 


telligentsia to take a hand in its; 


operation. It's felt that they 
either are too busy with their own 


affairs or refuse to lock horns with | 


the cliques that controf the organi- 
zation’s board, because if they do 








 — 


British Musie Biz on Even Keel 
Despite Varied Disturbances 








London. 
Although subjected to a lot of 
obstacles, music business for 1948 


By JOHN FIRMAN 


(Managing Director, B. Feldman, 








Ltd.) 


to add that this is a very rare ex- 


‘ception, however. 


Old Songs Click 
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Radio Audiences onan ell . “Somewhere Beyond the | terest, even if only on a small 
Stars,” “Galway Bay, Shoe- | scale. Instrumental albums ar- 
i as ¥ oe (January 3 1948, to January 1, 1949) maker's Serenade,’ “One Upon a/ranged by top line instrumentalists 
oe by : Seay Pape u ith t . large rf radio audiences are listed below in order of the total ACI points re- rime,” “Reflections in the Water” have shown steady sales, together 
Ma tia publ an pg a “y/ ¢ sip — *. onge in ame or film productions are indicated. Songs cur- “y é ll Make Up for Everything,” | with orchestrations of the better } 
rentt > are marke cith an astcrisk. Songs whose activity be 7 he NT secminpaic ‘si a of which have “ove y 5 cs Ss 
fall of 1947 are noted by the 1947 date dio ener POE On the Ae sareeye Curmg te namey-ondhors ee ae yp oe a ee 
: : i: Album and “selection” trade has 
Number Of Of the latter titles, one is a good ; been steady and healthy theowsh- 
Total Weeks In example of a “natural.” The song out the year. This is the “bread 
ae pACt _ACI . s bwas Galway Bay,” and it sprang and butter’ business for the 
we Points Surv a Song Title Peédaction Publisher to top position almost overnight publisher, and consequently one 
agit 31 Now Is the Hour OE re pia Ce ae ee foods and stayed there for many weeks. Which is always under review for 
- 33473 23 But Beautiful BB Ra mien We Mik ots BurkeVH Also, | might mention, with very new ideas. Educational works 
4 pees 31 “A Pe Se ie UNE an ioois ds ccc ee eth sce dle Shapiro-B Little plugging support. have also shown a marked sales 
2 ars =. eee and Bows . (Paleface) . Famous American songs have. of course, increase since the war. This is the 
6 20 158 24 * ; ppece Over F 12% ‘(Romance on High Seas)...... Witmark played a big part among the local side of music publishing whose 
- one = Sa a mg Iver Four Leaf Clover Remick hits throughout 1948. throughout importance cannot be too strongly 
8 16491 18 eave — (Inside U.S.A.) Williamson _|!948._ Top titles I can call to mind | Stressed. 
- 16.070 20 mea’ Ye oT dat lol agree ceaeh Sa Barbour )are “Near You,” “South America, The most important event this 
ae = Beg VWour Pardon ....... 1... .¢.ccesncceecssvcncsovcsvevces ins fake It Away,” “Golden Earrings,” | year was agree -eachee 
10 15,682 33 *You Call Every! Robbins bes ) n Earrings,’ | year was the agreement reached 
11 15.096 15 Ballerina “apens SOEs cudee ct Fy Vas te ebe dieses 3 Mayfair “The Coffee Song,” “Civilization,” | between the BBC and the Music 
12 14.793 15 *On 2 ies nl ee deere Jefferson “Serenade of the Bells,” “Ask Any- | Publishers Assn. to abolish pay- 
13 14362 26 You Were Meant For Me........... (Y a ; Melrose |one Who Knows,” “Theresa,” “Na- ment for plugging, or “payola” as 
14 +O : oe Pad + Ron: ge be See PN Pou Were Meant For Me) Miller j ture Boy, “Ballerina’ ‘Toolie |it’s termed in the States. There 
15 14,084 24 Love Somebody i (Golden Earrings) _. Paramount Oolie Doolie,’ “Heartbreaker,” |’ were many people, myself. in- 
16 14.059 24 *Mavhbe You'll “Be There ec .. Kramer-W . “W oody Woodpecker Song,” *““Ram- | cluded, who thought any agree- 
17 13,886 19  *You Were Only Pontine ie LEGON e eee Pee tock . Triangle |bling Rose,” “You Can't Be True, ment of this kind impractical and 
18 13.038 hr ely fon : | See Be SORE ch toe REPT soa Shapiro-B Dear, “My Happiness” and “So that there would be ways and 
19 13.579 +7 ea dca taal rent ts isin cee teees its tsb eeneeey Remick | Tired. ’ In the case of “So Tired,” means to circumvent it, but, con- 
20 13°49] 91 sHair Of Gold, Kes Of Blue EE ee et SRSA ls oo ae ee tee Lee |I believe the English publisher can |trary to expectation, the agreement 
21 13,463 i4 Salare tae hie edie Snore $ RGN RL ee Tipe eae ee ; ei ae ‘claim ght mane ee first,|does work—and, so far, without * 
22 13267 Hh en Mone it ‘a . Burke- ‘as our American friends had ap- any appreciable loss of plugs b 
, -y-Bird Song ............. . (Three Darin Dau hters) i , ; _— | 
23 13,016 24 Best Things In Life Are Free (1947) (Good d News) | enters) ee, | ee ee. eee eee ! 
24 12,829 21 *Cuarto Le Gusta Pe LR Rh EAE SPM ASE? So South ’ tore Pa | 
25 12473 © 26 Tell Me a Story batts chavaste cassie! ani eee taal” | 
12.219 12 I'll Dance At Your Wedding’ PRR tee: ee wl te aoa F 
27 «18.217 ~ 30 -What'll I Do (1047) ©... nay. (hi tee Sigh 2 ee avon e andar S or Bi 
= cores 23 — rv Day I Love You Ps Samet ae (Two Guys From Texas) Harms 
. 19! 12 My Darling, My Darling .......... (Where’s Charley) ........... E. H. Morris (Peatman Annual § 
rz aoe 2 = gr: Eg ARIES eee paces es Cai Sa, 2" i UN mie ieee hea Shapiro B a urvey) 
‘ , ou Can’t Be Tr ee ere ee oe NR on et a ee ee a Prey - . 
32 11,476 24 Little White. chee mens Fie tics cole Coke Lantaed dared tt Biltmore { (The 35 standards with the Largest Radio Audiences are Listed Below 7 
33 11433 19 ee a Mee St eee ESET EC See eee es shies _ tn Order of the Total ACI Points in the ACI Surveys During 1948.) 
RS EE GR oc de, og, AO ag idapee Rete oo eee | Number Of 
so 11208 I May Be Wrong (1947) (Wall fiower) ._Advanced Total Weeks In 
qi : ACI ACI 
; 7 : ‘ ; : ; 
J OP "43 SH RKTT SELLE RS | Rank Points Survey Song Title Publisher 
1 6,633 7 White Christmas. ...... Cah es ... Berlin 
Seng Writers aero ; oo = Begin the Beguine............. Harms 
Yow , aE ae ublishe } od, oe . ai 
Now Is the Hour (Maewa Kaihan-Clement Scott-Dorothy Stewart). ..... Leeds sit 4 4.974 “4 es Skies. ..... -.+... Berlin 
A Tree in the Meadow............. (Billy Reid) Ceo al ioe 1s 4.949 ( ust One of Those Things....... Harms 
My Happiness ‘Betty Peterson-Borney Bergantine).................. on | 6 452] 20 Tea For Two.............+e+05. Harms 
You Can't Be True, Dear. (Hal Cottom-BKen Griffin)... 2... ..?. oc cesses cccsces, Bilt - | 7 4.244 8 cr SiS OS Ea tals — 
I'm Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover ‘tlarry Woods-Mort Dixon) ee a ass Rer oo 8 3.838 = Embraceable You .............. Harms 
You Call Everybody Darling ‘Ben Trace-Sam Martin-Clem Watts)........... beer Mavfair | 9 3.214 : bahar Nd eh o > Te Town, th 
It's Magic oe ina ee oy a A Ph yt ‘ Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town... Feist 
Maus Bey : Brea Ao - gaarb i gc a ERS ARC tel OLENA Ms res ? mB I 13 All the Things You Are......... Chappell 
Buttons and Bows?........... (Ray Evans-Jay Livingston) ............. ot Cea en enc H 12° to 2 Faster Parade................-. Berlin 
pened Bird Song’. ............-. ‘Sammy Fain-Howard Dietz). ................000000: Robbin 113 3.104 is seat Beate Me ’ Fe hanes 
W ody Woodpecker Song......... ‘ere: teiatianer ite... Oe res —— s 7 Hy 7 15 Ww hat Is This Thing Called Love. . Harms 
fanana .. |. ie , ‘Dave Barbour-Peggy Lee) Sova ste tte Criterion | 15 2 875 ; ors og ASO aed gee ~~ 
Ona Slow Boat to China ‘Frank Loesser) ¥ Melros 16 2701 OF Man River. . ....-T. B. Harms 
Beg You a eR ereer (Francis Craig-Beasley Smith)................. ‘Robbins Fe pt 11 Falling In Love With Love. Sree Chappell 
Little White «ies te Mae re rs etre ae jen ins | + 2.648 9 Smoke Gets In Your Eyes....... T. B. Harms 
Hair of Gold | (Sunny Skylar). Sida manta pea ie: tholl 2.586 10 I Know That You Know........ Harms 
Toolie Oolie Doolie ‘Artur Beul-Vaughn Horton)......................._._. nie oh a an 2,519 12 W BETO EM WHE. oor yp iciecves: T. B. Harms 
Maybe You'll Be There......... (‘Rube Bloom-Sammy Gallop)...................0.... Tris ' ge /21 byte = Temptation ice eens tee eeeeeees Robbins 
Love Somebody (Joan Whitney-Alex Kramer)......................” ian. cw. {ze ney 3 Christmas Song................. Burke-VH 
NS Babb at ay ss 00063 ‘Benny Davis-Harry Akst).............. ccseceee.. ee. oes ey 9 ane +. Night and Day..............+.+: Harms 
eae b Darling* teas ‘Frank Loesser) Ee: Morris | 24 S oes 2 Se te te ae BOs cns ots — 
uebird o oT Sere a ‘fdward Heyman- Harry Parr Davie s-Sandc  Harmanti) __ ' : Always .. 
; vain ani ‘ é é avies-Sandor Harmanti) ‘ eee beak tS eee ee Berlin 
ane boa Only Fooling $34 sends (Billy Faber-Larry Fotine-Fred Meadows) tA a — a yy 9 Brazil ...... .++... Southern 
ut ‘Em in a Box’ RS See (Sammy Cahmadule Myo)... cece cs fo ce lecdeces. _R ng | poe : Alexander's Ragtime Band....... Berlin 
My Two Front Teeth.........., rong Fie on yeaa) METERS da) ales Eta ere: yma 27 1,884 10 Dancing in the Dark............ Harms \ 
Cuanto Le Gusta* Niletiniea einen t 4:4 (Gabriel Ruiz-Ray Gilbert)......................... 0. itmark | 28 1,814 7 ye Pe he tae fT Re Harms 
A battle Bird Told Me: ..0 ccc ce. ete Mens. 5 At re PN oe ee hve Peer-Inter | 29 1,813 12 FEES BPO ills ae 
Peas ‘old Me.............. (Harvey Brooks)...... 0.0... ..ese esses eceeeneees Bourn | 30 1 Mh Meio sn a 
vavendel oo rs re ee eee ‘Larry Morey-Eliot Daniel) ....... RN ad eat ey? + . ; oe . Over the Rainbow. ..... ‘eist 
Until , . <6 6866 @ 3 6)0.8,6 64 Santly-Joy | 31 1 685 ian 4 Sy 
u Vie pelo wiidie neues beets (Jack Fulton-Bob Crosby-Hunter Kahler) ty RG Ras : My Blue Heaven........ "eist 
Gittins ‘Mas ; ; WP rns cieXevgveets Dorsey Bros. | 32 1,635 ; * Ser EE es POPE oa 
MWe BOF... cosas csive seccssess ‘Dr. Arthur Colahan-Michael Donovan) ......... ove Leeds , | 33 1.629 ; sae ei is oihee h pae Chappe. 
: = ae ; : oA ’ 6 ETT re peeteeb oes Chappell 
vegit musical. + Filmusical. af 1.623, 8 Se Harms 
1,591 2 Take Me Out to the Ball Game. . Broadway 
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Associates 
FRANCES CHURCH 
BOBBY PHILLIPS 
GEORGE WALKER 
JAMES TYSON 
BERT BLOCK 

JOE MUSSE 

BOB BUNDY 
LARRY GENGO 
OSCAR COHEN 
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Edward B. MARKS Music Corporation Vie rin ia 


THE HOUSE OF MARKS HAS BEEN 
RCA BUILDING...RADIO CITY..NEW YORK; N. Y. PUBLISHING THE BEST IN POPULAR 


MUSIC. 


'd- New Hits for the New Year! GOOD NEWS FOR D. J,s (O 
+ From JAY-DEE Bd 
-¥ AMELIA CORDELIA McHUGH ty 


ae Siaiteiiaine By: BLAINE STONE & DORIS KNOLL A 





DANNY KAYE — THE ANDREWS SISTERS (Decca) 


| : CHUCK FOSTER (Mercury) * DENNIS DAY (RCA-Victor) ROLL THE PATROL 
i DON'T CLOSER TO THE CURB 
Ks eels ie (THE GRANDMOTHER SONG) 


DO, RAY and ME TRIO (Commodore) By: HOWARD MARKS 


“BEAUTIFUL EYES | DON'T PLAY WITH LOVE 


y g f : ‘ ay 
| Recorded by— By: DUB & ROY HOWINGTON - LILLIAN CLAIBORNE Pa 
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ART MOONEY (MGM) St 
: - 
THE RANGERS (Regent) © DEL CASINO (Rainbow) . eo } 

| B. HAYES (DeLuxe) us C i By 4 
ie 3 “ G p. a AA 
'4 DUCHESS MUSIC CORPORATION a vy 
RKO Buildi Radio Ci N York 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. A 
uliain aqdio Vi ew To Z 

- Y, CY MANES, Prof. Mgr. 
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& Z month .. 
4 ay minute segments . 
a 
0 @ PIN UP PARADE 
ty, y 0:00 IN MY DREAMS—Vaughn Monroe 
a IT'S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD 
& YY; Buddy Clark (Voc) 
tb ee ONE HAS MY NAME—Bob Eberly (Voc) 
Sigs a DAINTY BRENDA LEE—Eddy Howard (Voc) 
yo Ne MUSIC FROM HOLLYWOOD 
- 2 0:15 | WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW 
B af Perry Como: (Voc) 
o.4 ee QUANTO LE GUSTA—Andrews Sisters (Vac) 
he FLYING HOME—Lionel Hampton (Inst) 
y ie BAIA—Bing Crosby (Voc) 
bg ee: CANARY ROW 
A “ye 0:30 THERE'LL BE-SOME CHANGES MADE 
ey * a Peggy Lee (Voc) 
ws © FOOL THAT I AM—Dinah Shore (Voc) 
ge Y NOBODY BUT YOU 
A y) Margaret Whiting (Voc) 
Ye hogs HIGHWAY TO LOVE—Helen Carroll (Voc) 
a? & MUSIC FOR BABY 
i 0:45 BABY, BABY ALL THE TIME 
ud eA Tommy Dorsey (Voc) 
Oe - DON'T BE SO MEAN TO BABY 
“Z Ws Peggy Lee (Voc) 
ZO. AIN'T NO HURRY BABY—Etta Jones (Voc) 
ye PAPER DOLL—Nills Brothers (Voc) 
mS FOLK TUNE FROLIC 
em | Fes 0:00 BOUQUET OF ROSES—Eddy Arnold (Voc) 
a LAST LETTER—Gene Autry (Voc) 
ey ye YA TENNESSEE WALTZ—Pee Wee King (Voc) 
Z ae TOMORROW'S JUST ANOTHER DAY TO CRY 
Vaaee Ernie Lee (Voc) 
ae ‘ee STRICTLY INSTRUMENTAL 
Vy, A OG, 0:15 STRICTLY INSTRUMENTAL 
a.) Harry James (inst) 
ia AIR MAIL SPECIAL 
C& Ag Page Cavanaugh Trio (inst) 
be Wee FLOATIN'—Les Brown (Inst) 
% Fa NINE-TWENTY SPECIAL 
be » Harry James (Inst) 
: BARITONE TIME 
0:30 YOURS—Andy Russell (Voc) 
SERENADE—Buddy Clark (Voc) 
WE'LL BE TOGETHER AGAIN 
Frankie Laine (Voc) 
COOL WATER—Vaughn Monroe (Voc) 
LYRICS ABOUT LADIES 
0:45 - AMAPOLA—Jimmy Dorsey (Voc) 
TERESA—Vic Damone 
DELILAH—Glenn Miller (Voc) 
NINA NANA—Alan Dale (Voc) 
ba og ge ade 2b 
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Disc Jockey 


Here are 4 Hours of Practical Program 
Suggestions of BMI Music on Records 


Especially useful to the Dise Jockey is BMI’s special service of 
Practical Programs, providing 12 full hours of recorded music each 


. expert selection of musical programs arranged in 15- 
.» Perfect for participating shows . . 


. The BMI 


kit of Practical Programs now contains a total of 234 hours. 


Vic. 20-3133 


Col. 38370 
Dec. 24492 
Mer. 5208 


Vic. 20-2315 
Dec. 24479 
Dec. 23837 
Dec. 23413 


Cap. 15001 
Col. 37952 


Cap. fs079 
Vic. 20-2915 


Vic. 20-2912 


Cap. 15159 
Vic. 20-2310 
Dec. 18318 


Vic. 20-2806 
Col. 20495 
Vic. 20-2680 


Vic. 20-2645 


Col. 36579 


Sig. 15198 
Col. 38292 


Col. 36887 


Cap. 10112 
Col. 38091 


Merc. 5091 
Vic. 20-2923 


Dec. 25120 
Merc. 5092 
Vic. 20-2942 
Sig. 15178 


0:00 


0:45 


0:00 


0:45 


MUSIC FOR WALKING 


WALKING WITH MY SHADOW 
Monica Lewis (Voc) 


WALKIN’ WITH MY HONEY 
Sammy Kaye (Voc) 


YOU WALK BY 
Jerry Wayne-Bobby Byrnes (Voc) 


PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
Morton Gould (Inst) 


FIESTA TIME 
SAY SI Si—Andrews Sisters (Voc) 
TICO TICO—Desi Arnaz (inst) 
TAKE IT AWAY—Enric Madriguera (Voc) 
MISIRLOU—Jan August (Inst) 


JUNGLE RHYTHMS 
JUNGLE DRUMS—Fred Waring (Voc) 
JUNGLE RHUMBA—Freddy Martin (Inst) 
JUNGLE FANTASY—Esy Morales (Inst) 
JUNGLERO—Noro Morales (inst) 


PIANO MAGIC 
GLOW WORM—Frankie Carie (Inst) 


PIANO PORTRAIT BOOGIE 
Jack Fina (Inst) 


BABALU—Jan August (Inst) 
MALAGUENA—Carmen Cavallaro (inst) 


SOMETHING OLD 
BALLIN’ THE JACK—Danny Kaye (Voc) 


JUST AN OLD LOVE OF MINE 
Tommy Dorsey (Voc) 


THERE | GO—Vaughn Monroe (Voc) 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS—Bing Crosby (Voc) 


SOMETHING NEW 


SUNDAY IN OLD SANTA FE 
Jose Morand (Voc) 


YOU STARTED SOMETHING 
Tony Pastor (Voc) 


FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE 
Claude Thornhill (Voc) 


THE CLICK SONG—Tony Pastor 


SOMETHING BORROWED 


THE BREEZE AND 1! (Andalucia) 
Three Suns (Voc) 


MY PROMISE TO YOU (Chopin) 
Larry Green (Voc) 


THE THINGS ! LOVE (Tschaikovsky) 
Tommy Dorsey (Voc) 


WILLTAM TELL OVERTURE (Rossini) 
Spike Jones (Voc) 


SOMETHING BLUE 
BORN TO BE BLUE—Mildred Bailey (Voc) 
TROUBLE IS A MAN—Sarah Vaughn (Voc) 


BLUES FOR YESTERDAY 
Louis Armstrong (Voc) 


JAZZ ME BLUES—Will Bradiey (inst) 


Refer to your monthly releases of BMI's Practical Programs 
for hundreds of additional suggestions. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Sig. 15046 
Vic. 20-1713 
Dec. 3613 


Col. 12748 


Dec. 25098 
Vic. 20-2281 
Dec. 24460 
Dia. 2009 


Dec. 29227 
Vic. 20-2769 
Rainbow 10050 
Maj. 1192 


Col. 37567 


MGM 10135 
Dia. 2009 
Dec. 24257 
Dec. 24401 


Vic. 20-2371 
Vic. 20-2644 
Dec. 25009 


Vic. 26-9034 
Col. 38297 


Col. 38244 
Col. 38297 


Vic. 20-2359 


Vic. 20-2582 


Vic. 20-2871 


Vic. 20-2861 


a 


Maj. 1190 
Music 533 


Vic. 20-2456 
Sig. 28120 
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foul 
full range 


Rec CF’ VA 


“London full range recording reproduces EVERY sound audible to the normal eot. ’ 


The Lendon Gramophone Corp., 16 W. 22 $t., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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niversary Greetings 
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RECORD STARS 
e 
Kathryn Grayson Art Lund David Rose 
* Philip Green Franklyn MacCormack Singin’ Sam 
The Beale Street Boys Harry Harden Hal Mcintyre Raymond Scott 
e The Jackie Brown Quartet Bud Hobbs Joseph McNally Jerry Sellers 
* The Canterbury Choir Harry Horlick Matty Malneck ’ Slim Seward and 
The Singing Crusaders Lena Horne Macklin Marrow Fat Boy Hayes 
e Hank D'Amico Bob Houston ' Frankie Masters Bert Shefter 
Cenver Darling Marion Hutton Lauritz Melchior , Nev Simons 
* Johnny Desmond Jerry Irby Art Mooney Arthur (Guitar Boogie) Smith 
Jimmy Dorsey Chubby Jackson Noro Morales Kate Smith 
e Jimmy Durante Rome Johnson Jimmy and Mildred Mulcay Danny Thomas 
Billy Eckstine Van Johnson George Murphy Joe Turner 
* Jack Edwards Johnnie Johnston Sam Nichols Evalyn Tyner 
Ziggy Elman Buddy Kaye Quintet Sy Oliver Viola Watkins 
e Derry Falligant Gene Kelly Jackie Paris Buddy Weed 
4 Jack Fina Rev. Kelsey George Paxton Hank Williams 
Helen Forrest Jack Kilty Five Red Caps Ivy Willis 
° Slim Gaillard The King’s Men Tommy Roberts Bob Wills 
* Betty Garrett The Korn Kobblers Carson Robison Sheb Wooley 
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HERE ARE THE HITS ALL AMERICA IS SINGING 











) KATHRYN GRAYSON 
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Variety's 43rd Anniversary helps celebrate 


ANOTHER HAPPY 
MILESTONE IN 
THE WORLD OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 


The recent signing of agreements between 
the American Federation of Musicians and 
the phonograph record industry continues 
a principle for which union musicians 

have contended for many years......... 


A WELFARE FUND THAT SERVES BOTH - 
THE MUSICIANS AND THE PUBLIC 





HROUGH the 

press, over the 
radio, via television, 
and on the screen, it 
has been my privi- 
lege to announce: 


“The most significant thing about the accord 
reached between union musicians and the record in- 
dustry is that the public is the big winner—and that 
is as it should be! 


“The agreements just signed mean that some two 
million dollars’ worth of live music annually will 
continue to be provided free to the people of the 
United States and Canada—thus carrying on under 
the trusteeship of Mr. Samuel Rosenbaum a public 
service similar to that provided by the Federation 
of Musicians over the last two years. 


“All in all, it is a very agreeable Christmas pack- 
age and we of the Musicians Union are grateful for 
the patience the public and the musicians have dis- 
played while we worked out the arrangement which 
has now been declared legal by Attorney General 
Clark and Secretary of Labor Tobin.” 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, — 


American Federation of Musicians. 





























WGES | CHICAGO 


BROKE JAZZ CONCERT RECORD 


IN ‘48, CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA HOUSE, 
NOVEMBER 21 





Greetings from the “Old Swingmaster’”’ Himself 


AL BENSON 


HEARD SIX TIMES DAILY 





WJJD 


-ELECTED MAYOR OF “BROWNVILLE” 
WITH MAJORITY OF OVER 
1,400,000 VOTES 


@ WATCH AL BENSON'S 26-PIECE ALL-STAR JAZZ ORCHESTRA e 
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| Another great name a 
| added to RCA Victor's ] 
| star-studded roster! \ 
Watch for Thornhill’s | | 
first RCA Victor } 
post-ban waxing—to 
be released shortly. | 
And watch for a steady it 
stream of hits from ti 
: ‘ tie 
| RCA Victor in °49. i 
| Yes, it looks like }! 
| a banner year—a - a 
banner year for i 
riding high with | 
; +t 
RCA Victor! at 
| 
it 
THE STARS WHO MAKE THE HITS @& . | i, 
ARE ON 
\ a | 
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The New King of Rhumba... 


CHUY REYES 


and his ORCHESTRA 


Currently 30th Week BEST SELLER 


“RHUMBA de CUBA” 


CAPITOL RECORDS 
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3 Return Engagements 


MOCAMBO . . . 212 Weeks Total ' 
2 Return Engagements i Aa O & 
TROCADERO . . . 78 Weeks Total C 

EARL CARROL’S HOLLYWOOD 


THEATRE RESTAURANT, 110 Weeks 
Total. 





Exclusive Management 


FEDERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


8734 SUNSET BOULEVARD HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. CR. 5-5251 


























GREETINGS FROM 


joe 
De SALVO 


AND HIS 


ORCHESTRA 
CURRENTLY: COAST-TO-COAST: 
































SWISS’ CHALET MUTUAL 
E LLIN ZT ON BISMARCK HOTEL WGN—CHICAGO 
GREETINGS 
































| SHERMAN MARKS 


VICTOR |. 
VINCENT |. 


His Singing Violin and His Orchestra i 


RA 
CORE NIE 5. ‘ 





























Presenting 


“MODERN SOCIETY MUSIC” 


Featuring 


BETTY MARTIN 
Currently at CIRO’S, Hollywood 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT | 


FEDERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


8734 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. CR. 5-5251 
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From the CHERYL CRAWFORD MUSICAL SUCCESS 


LOVE LIFE 


Lyrics by ee ’ Music by 


ALAN J. LERNER KURT WEILL 


THESE TWO GREAT SONG HITS 


ARE HERE TO STAY! 





























RECORDS 
e 
HERE PLL STAY 
Jo Stafford—Capitol 
Sammy Kaye—Victor 
Buddy Clark—Columbia * 
Gracie Fields—London 
GREEN UP TIME 
Sammy Kaye—Victor , * 
Buddy Clark—Columbia 
Gracie Fields—London 
Varsity Orch—Wright ® 
ee 
3 
« 





APPELL & CO.. 


RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, New York 20, N. Y. 
By Arrangment with MARLO MUSIC CORPORATIC 
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by JOAN WHITNEY & ALEX KRAMER 





TOMMY VALANDO 


LAUREL MUSIC CO. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19; N: Y.-. 
Hollywood Chicago 




















Trace The Hits To | | 


Congratulations from 


MERCURY | | 
RECORDS 


“THE COMPANY THAT 1 | 
STARS THE ARTISTS” gi 




















P.S. It’s our Anniversary 
too! We're 3 years 
old, thank you— 
and doing very well! 
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A SAINT SUBBER and LEMUEL AYERS PRODUCTION 


Starring 


ALFRED DRAKE — PATRICIA MORRISON 
Masic and Lyrice by COLE PORTER 200% sy BELLA SPEWACK 
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THAT SPECIAL FACE 
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ALWAYS TRUE TO YOU sw omm7 








YL RAL LLL PARLE LE SPOL DE SPOOR me 06 At RARE LAER 


T. B. HARMS Cc 


i 4.4e) Building Rockefelle, Center 
By Arrangement with Buxton Hilf Mu 


SiC Corporation 
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CHARLIE SPI AK PANS 
&s 
AND. HIS ORCHESTRA aS 
featuring |RENE DAYE RS 
TOMMY LYNN—BOBBY RICKEY—RUSTY NICHOLS “ 
rsonal Manager and Manager Direction Press Relations 
7 eng Pron veashases WM. MORRIS AGENCY PAUL BROWN 
























































Greetings From 


AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
VOCAL 


STYLIST 





OUT OF THE WEST COMES 


EVERETT WEST 


Singing Sensation 





ONY PASTOR 


poles And His oun Just Concluded Successful Engagements at 
FEBRUARY ITH PENNSYLy ae LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
coum VANIA HOTEL, New York VANCOUVER, B. C. — SPOKANE 
Bertini PORTLAND — SEATTLE 
iat ean eee 
Exclusive Management: 


FEDERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
8734 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood—CR. 55251 


Personal Mana 


Sement: 5 
Direction: JOE 


GENERAL 


Pre . 
SS Relations : 
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VARIETY says 
“TUNEFUL MUSICAL 


—SPRIGHTLY SCORE” 





MIKE TODD'S MUSICAL HIT 





Currently: 


WINTER GARDEN 
New York 





eo 


FROM THE SUNDAY NIGHT 
“WINCHELL” OVER HIS A.B.C. 
COAST - TO - COAST HOOPER: 
“Michael Todd’s new musical 
smash hit, ‘As the Girls Go,’ 
opened at the Winter Garden. It’s 
one of the greatest shows they’ve 
ever seen. The critics loved it.” 


“A BOUNTIFUL AND _ UP- 
ROARIOUS MUSICAL SHOW. It 
is a gay and rowdy Broadway en- 
tertainment. JIMMY McHUGH’S 
TUNES ARE LIVELY AND 
MELODIOUS.” 

—BROOKS ATKINSON. N. Y. Times. 


“A BRIGHT NEW HIT!... 
MUSIC THAT IS UNASHAMED- 
LY POPULAR .. . CONTAINS 
THREE OR FOUR POTENTIAL 
SONG HITS.” 

—RICHARD WATTS, JR., 
N. Y. Post-Home News. 


“THE HAROLD ADAMSON- 
JIMMY McHUGH SONGS ARE 
GRAND.” 

—ROBERT GARLAND, 
N. Y. Journal-American. 


FROM ED SULLIVAN’S “LIT- 
TLE OLD NEW YORK”: “This 
new musical adds color and ex- 
citement to the Manhattan scene 
.. . McHUGH-ADAMSON SONG 
HITS. Catchiest of the songs, to 
this reporter, was ‘YOU SAY THE 
NICEST THINGS, BABY,’ but the 
composers believe their ‘I GOT 


LUCKY IN THE RAIN’ will first 
hit tlfe jackpot.” —N. Y. News. 


“There are some pleasant JIM- 
MY McHUGH tunes that will be 
heard around, including the title 
song. The plugging goes to ‘YOU 
SAY THE NICEST' THINGS, 
BABY’ and ‘I GOT LUCKY IN 
THE RAIN’.” 

—W. HAWKINS, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


“It can’t miss. ‘Girls’ has a 
sprightly score by JIMMY Mc- 
HUGH and HAROLD ADAMSON, 
including AT LEAST THREE HIT 
POSSIBILITIES. 

“The opening musical number, 
‘AS THE GIRLS GO,’ sets the 
musical pace for the entire show, 
starting it off with a bang. A 
CATCHY TUNE, ‘YOU SAY THE 
NICEST THINGS, BABY,’ is the 
standout along with the first-act 
finale, ‘Holiday in the Country’.” 

—KAHN, Variety. 


“The girls are among the pretti- 
est, and THE SONGS ARE SOME 
OF THE BEST AND MOST SING- 
ABLE HEARD SINCE ‘ANNIE 
GET YOUR GUN.’ HAROLD 
ADAMSON and JIMMY McHUGH 
have done themselves’ mighty 
proud on that score, and produced 
at least four tentatives for the 
honor roll of hits as well as a 
brace of novelty pieces which will 
find their proper niche.” 

—BILL RILEY, Billboard. 











TEX WILLIAMS 


AND 


THE WESTERN CARAVAN 














Score Published by— 
McHUGH, ADAMSON and BLONDELL PUB. CORP. 
Sole “Selling Agent—Sam Fox Pub. Co. 




















featuring SMOKY ROGERS 
and DEUCE SPRIGGENS 


} NOW STARRING FOR | 
UNIVERSAL - INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 








Rtcores 


UNDER TELEVISION CONTRACT TO 


NBC 


HELD OVER RIVERSIDE RANCHO 
LOS ANGELES 35th WEEK 


Personal Management: CLIFF CARLING 
SU. 26119 
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Greetings 
and Very Best Wishes for the New Year. a, 


We hope to make it your Best and our Best musically. 


' Jack and Irving Mills 


THE FIRST BIG HIT OF THE NEW YEAR! 
















by the writers of ‘Say Something Sweet To Your Sweetheart” 


Recorded by 


GUY LOMBARDO (Decca) VAUGHN MONROE (Victor) 
Sosa ans ene Besos, sh and more records to come! 





: RIDING ON TOP! 
RS America’s Big Sweetheart Ballad 










Smash Song Sensation of the 
= Continent and England— 
22:4 Now making her HIT Debut here 


\ “wee @ {FADDLE @ | toyvour & 
| nea, HE | unoy smomson | SWEETHEART 


. g “é we r 
BARRY GREEN (Rainbow) His ‘SLEIGH RIDE"’ is Wonderful! 


The Most Popular betrumnentel 
on every program and record 


















































a SID TEPPER and ROY BRODSKY 











8 BENNY STRONG’S 
“‘REDdy’’ with his new big Tower-rific Record 


THAT REDHEAD GAL 


She’s a Sweetheart of a disk 
GOING STRONG and STEADY with JUKES and JOCKS 


FAVORITE OF THE OCCUPATION FORCES OVERSEAS 


NOW WITH A GREAT ENGLISH LYRIC 
by MITCHELL PARISH 


BLUE SKIRT WALTZ 


Records soon to be released. 












MILLS MUSIC, INC. > 


SIDNEY MILLS, Gen. Prof. Mgr. Sioa 


1619 Broadway, New York 19,N. Y. 6533 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
64 E.. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


_ AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Ine. Starts the Year yeu 


~~ 3 B-l-G SONG SUCCESSES! — 


recorded by | 


TOMMY DORSEY (Victor) CONNIE DESMOND (Mercury) SLIM GAILLARD (M-G-M) 


MY SWEET PATOOT WITH THE BUMBERSHOOT 


Ruth Wallis’ oom new song smash recorded by the SOFT WINDS (Mercury) 


1 as 


“AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Inc. 1619 Broadway, New York 19 


268 AL BRACKMAN, Gen. Mgr. Chicago 4 *¢ Hollywood 28 prise sa 
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nem LAWRENCE WRIGHT «oo » 


MILLS MUSIC the Americen Publication rights te 
THE WORLD'S MOST ROMANTIC MELODY 


THE DREAM OF OLWEN ., cons wun 
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Cc LE nd oO 
wi rch. (y 
PHILIP Gree ion and Ore - 
(MGM * /°olumbia) 
England's 
I 
merica's Fornmentel ‘ 












Music Co., Ltd. London. 


eo wv 
Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway. Mew York 3 





° i ht 
i t 7 by awrence wr 1 
vel published in the Western Hemisphere by Mille 
Exclusi y 


... And thanks too for the acquisition of the REMARKABLE 


CONCERTO In JALL 


By DONALD PHILLIPS 
Recorded by MANTOVANI and his Orchestra on London Record No. 12003 


SKYSCRAPER FANTASY 


By DONALD PHILLIPS 
Recorded by CHARLES WILLIAMS and Orch. (Columbia) © MANTOVANI 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


Chicago4, lil 1619 Broadway, New York 19,N.Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 









| GEORGE MELA CH ound by 
IN On Victor No 20 32 
o - 46 
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Holiday Greetings 


Johnny Mercer 
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| VOCALISTS 
Pearl Bailey 
| Thelma Carpenter 
i Doris Day 
Janette Davis 
Toni Harper 
Beatrice Kay 
Mary Ann McCall 
Jone Russell 
Dorothy Shay 
Dinah Shore 
Kay Thompson 


VOCALISTS 
Buddy Clark 
Arthur Godfrey 
Frank Sinotra 
Jerry Wayne 














ORCHESTRAS 
* Les Brown 























Columbia 


TOPS IN EVERY CLASS OF RECORD ENTERTAINMENT 


Frankie Corle 
Xavier Cugat 
Eddy Duchin 
Duke Ellington 
Woody Herman 
Horry James 
Dick Jurgens 
Gene Krupa 
Kay Kyser 
Elliot Lawrence 
Ray Noble 
Tony Pastor 
Claude Thornhill 
Tommy Tucker 
Marek Weber 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 
Frankie Carle 
Eddy Duchin 
Hozel Scott 


VOCAL GROUPS 


The Charioteers 
Marlin Sisters 
Moderncires 


SPECIALTIES 


Victor Borge 
Andy Cummings 
Beatrice Kay 
Fred Lowery 
Harry Owens 
Dorothy Shay 
Kay Thompson 
Alvy West 


FOLK AND WESTERN 


Roy Acuff 
Jesse Ashlock 
Bob Atcher 
Gene Autry 
Bailes Brothers 


Johnny Bond 

Ted Daffon 

Lynn & Molly Dovis 

Al Dexter 

Jimmy Dickens 

Wilma Lee & Stoney Cooper 

Bill Monroe 

Curly Williams & 
his Peach Pickers 

Andy Reynolds 

Skeets & Frankie 

Floyd Tillman 

Wiley Wolker & 
Gene Suiliven 


SACRED 
Chuck Wagon Gang 


Records 


Daniel Family Quartet 
Deep South Boys Quartet 
Johnson Family Singers 
Old Hickory Singers 
Speer Family 
Deacon Utley & Smile 

A While Quortet 


RACE 
Buster Bennett Trio 
Big Bill 
Big Three Trio 
Rosetta Howerd 
Memphis Minnie 
Hot Lips Page 
Kirby Walker 
Joe Williams 


Trade Marts “Columbia,” and @® Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Marcas Registradas 
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i | . 
Best Wishes HARIETY 


EDDY DUCHIN 





























CHICAGO'S I 
WONDER 
BALLROOMS 


ARAGON 
TRIANON 


Where the Spotlight of 
Fame Always Shines on the 





JERRY WAYNE 


Columbia Records 





il Nation's Greatest Dance | 
Z Bands. 
ie 
Extend 
Best Wishes 
to 

















VARIETY 
MANAGEMENT 


A WARREN H. PEARL 
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om \ SER re OTe Orchestras Extraordinary 

NS MG 

\ XQ SAMMY KAYE (Victor) . BLUE BARRON (M-G-M) s 

N 2 WN 

N TED BLACK & DICK BYRON (Dana) MEYER DAVIS THEATRICAL | 

\ ATTRACT ——— —_ 
\ DORIS DAY & BUDDY CLARK (Columbia) ea ae 
\ Offices 

\ NEW YORK 


119 West 57th Street 


S . N o were ar Ce 
y = muscu |} Howard A. Plummer, Jr. 
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$ ‘ conn The Bellevue Stratford | 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


UNIVERSAL RECORDS 


| BILL PUTNAM, BERNIE CLAPPER, RENNIE GIBSON 
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BEST WISHES — 


LEO ROBIN 
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JAY McSHANN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Composer Of 


HOT BISCUITS 


(Current Best Seller On Exclusive) 


CONFESSIN’ THE BLUES 


VINE STREET BOOGIE 
SWINGMATISM 
DEXTER BLUES 
HOOTIE BLUES 


GET ME ON YOUR MIND 


JUMP BLUES 
SLOW DRAG 


And Many Others 


Recordings For 


DECCA-MERCURY-DOWNBEAT and 


MODERN RECORDS 


Exclusive Management 


CRestview 5-5251 


FEDERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


8734 Sunset Boulevard 


Hollywood, Cal. 





Z. Continued f 
} 
lin protection of the legal rights of 
composers, where recently deci- 
sions of grave import have gone 
|against ASCAP. 
| If ASCAP is destroyed or dis- 
solved, through litigation or other- 
|wise, the composers and authors 
| will not be thus deprived of their 
\rights as individuals. It will merely 
| mean their separation into smaller 
; groups, or perhaps into individuals, 
| with each of whom the users will 
have to deal as the alternative to 
responsibility for unlawful*uses of 
|copyrighted musical works. 
| “The pot calls the kettle black” 
|when any branch of the motion 
picture’ industry—producer, dis- 
jtributor or exhibitor—each honey- 
combed and tainted with monopo- 
listic practices, complains that it is 
victimized by a group of song- 
writers. 
| “He that is without sin amongst 
|you, let him first cast a stone at 
|her.” (The premiere of this quota- 
\tion in the “Bible of Show Busi- 
| ness’’). 





| Conclusions ‘7 
The following are, in my con- 
|sidered opinion, the plain facts 
|controlling, and the practical as 
well as~ most economical proce- 
‘dures which should be»adopted to 
forestall a tremendouSly incon- 
venient, costly, confusing and 
'chaotic condition which must ensue 
if ASCAP is dissolved or destroyed: 
1. There is not the slightest like- 
lihood that Congress will amend or 
the courts so construe the Copy- 
right Law in such manner as will 
‘deprive the individual musical 
| copyright owner of his sole and 




















| exclusive right to license the pub- 
'lic* performance of his work. 


2. There should be 
| wide recognition of the justice and 
‘equity of the legal protection 
lafforded the owners of these 
‘copyrighted properties against en- 
'croachment, invasion or infringe- 
|ment of their property rights. 

3. For the convenience ’§ and 
necessity of the users of copy- 
righted music, no less than that of 
the creators thereof, the continued 
existence and functioning of a cen- 
| tral clearing house for public per- 


,aged and supported. 

4. The powers of such a central 
clearing agency to impose its arbi- 
trary will upon the licensees should 
be strictly subject to such controls 
as will safeguard and adequately 
protect all concerned against in- 
equitable, harsh or capricious for- 
mulae, rates or restrictions. 

5. At the earliest possible mo- 
ment there should be convened a 
|meeting attended by representa- 
‘tives of (a) the Department of Jus- 
tice, (b) producers, distributors and 
exhibitors of motion pictures, and 
(ce) ASCAP. The presiding chair- 
man should be a well-known, en- 
tirely impartial party, well versed 








Mills Views ASCAP Future 


industry- 


‘formance rights should be encour- | 


| 
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in law, 
probity. 

6. The agenda for such a meet- | 
ing should be prepared in advance | 
and forwarded to the invitees and | 
to the trade press. It should pose | 
|for the consideration of the meet- | 
ing such questions, amongst others, 
|as for instance: 
| (a) Is it agreed that under exist- 
ing Copyright Law the individual | 
copyright owner is vested with the | 
sole and exclusive right to license 
the public performance for profit 
of his copyrighted work, apart and 
distinct from other rights under 
the copyright? 

(b) Is it agreed that the so-called 
“synchronizing right” is separate | 
and distinct from the “public per- | 
forming” right (in the case of mo- | 
tion pictures), and if so, to what 
extent if at all should the former 
|right be licensed simultaneously | 
with and to the same licensee as 
the “performing” right? 

(c) Is it advisable, and in the 
best interests of all concerned that | 
through a pooling of these rights | 
‘of individuals in a centralized | 
reservoir, there 


and of unquestionable 


exist a_ single 
source at which may be obtained, 
under regulations and tariffs open | 
to all, and in every respect non- 
discriminatory, public performance | 
licenses in respect of all music | 
copyrighted by parties to the pool? 

(d) If so, by what. means, 
through what instrumentality, shall 
the practices and policies of the | 
pool be regulated and controlled | 
in such manner as will prevent | 
repetition of the very acts that | 
have brought about the present | 
‘situation? Through Arbitration, or | 
amended Consent Decree? 

(e) The agenda being strictly | 
limited to the consideration of 
problems vis-a-vis motion pictures, | 
\should _ licenses (“synchronizing” | 
and/or “public performance”) be | 
secured and paid for by and at the | 
i‘‘source” (the producer of the pic- 
,ture), or otherwise, and should the | 


|clearance be “world-wide” or for 
domestic use only? 


| (f) To what extent, if at all, will 
ithe Department of Justice sanction 
(1) the pooling of copyrights and 
operation of the central licensing 
agency, (2) the execution of firmly 
| binding agreements for a consider- 
jable period, and (3) settlement 
\of differences by arbitration or 
|amendment of the Consent Decree? 


If such a meeting is convened, 
| and reasonable men calmly and 
/unemotionally consider the prob- 
lems, determined to find equitable, 
|constructive, practical and legal 
| solutions, there is no question of 
ithe result. 


| Thus, and only thus, in my opin- 
|ion, can an end -be brought to the 
\long continued and to all con- 
‘cerned costly controversy between 
/ASCAP and the motion picture ex- 
|hibitors of the country. 























ft Season’s 


Greetings 
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“I'll Be Seeing You” 


[ ; 
| SEASON’S GREETINGS 


. . . And God bless — 
dear public, for without | 
|you | would never hove 
had hits. 


{ 
Keep Your Dials and Ex: 
Set for | 












































“Califo'nia” | 

“lf My Head Had Only 
Listened to My Heart’ 

“You're a Regular Guy’ | 


“When Lovely Lucinda 
Sings” 








Yours for Better Songs ..- 


ANDY RAZAF 


3429 Country Club Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ENTERING ITS 36" YEAR OF SERVICE 
Mi 


ASCAP 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers will have 








completed its 35th year on February 13, 1949. Down through the years, 
from the pioneering days when Victor Herbert and a small group of far- 
seeing. associates organized it as America’s first performing right society, 
ASCAP has given constantly expanding service to members and patrons. 

Its membership has grown from a little more than 100 to some 2400 
composers, authors and publishers. Men and women of every state and 
territory of the United States, and Americans by adoption born in more than 
forty countries are on the ASCAP roster. The great mass of American music 
contieid by this array of talent is augmented by myriads of works of affiliates 
in other countries. This great melodic stream becomes the life blood of many 
_— of business enterprises whose music problems are solved 
through the simple machinery of the ASCAP license. 

On the eve of its 36th year, ASCAP, now a truly national institution, 
takes this opportunity to express its grateful appreciation of the loyal 


support of its licensees in all fields. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 25 CITIES, COAST TO COAST, FOR CONVENIENCE OF PATRONS 
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Artie Shaw Beefs — 
To AFM, Another 
Using His Name 


Artie Shaw took the first step 
toward legal action last week as a 
means of stopping the use of his 
name in conjunction with a band 
organized in California by Ace 
Hudkins, formerly connected with 
Shaw. Andrew Weinberger, Shaw's 
attorney, filed a complaint with a 
request for action with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. At 
the same time, he advised the 
Hollywood branches of Music Corp 
of America, General Artists and 
William Morris agencies that any 
use of Shaw’s name in billing by 
theatres, cafes and one-nighters, 
which may sign Hudkins, will bring 
legal action. 

Hudkins, road 


former manager 





] A DREAM OF A LULLABY | 


TARRA 
TA-LARRA 





TA-LAR 


| OXFORD MUSIC CORP. 


1619 Broadwav New York 





for Shaw, organized a band earlier 
this year with clarinetist Bob 
Keene playing Shaw’s parts as a 
hired hand. He began billing the 
band with Artie Shaw’s name, 
since the arrangements he was 
using were actually from Shaw’s 
old library. 

Shaw looked the combo over a 
few months ago with a _ view 
toward sending it on the road 
under his tag, and playing with it 
on concert and occasional theatre 
dates. He decided against it, how- 
ever, and has since had no contact 
with the combo. Hudkins con- 
tinued to use his name, though. 


Best British Sheet Sellers 


London. 








Buttons and Bows. Victoria 


In Love Wood 
My Happiness Chappell 
So Tired Connelly 


Galway Bay Box & Cox 


Dream of Olwen Wright 
Rambling Rose Dash 
Be There Victoria 
La Vie en Rose Gay 
Cuanto Le Gusta Southern 
Anything I Dream Reid 
Second 12 
Dressed Up Cinephonie 
Everybody Darling Morris 
Ballin’ the Jack F.D.&H. 
Underneath Arches .. Connelly 
Betty Blue . Feldman 
Sabre Dance Leeds 
Loveland . Sun 
Can’t Be True Chappell 
Loch Lomond Unit 
| Dickie Bird Song F.D.&H. 
| It Only Happens Berlin 
Love Somebody Morris 
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HARRY JAMES (Columbia) ° 
DICK HAYMES and the ANDREWS SISTERS (Decca) 
BARBARA BROWN (Varsity) 


Recorded by 

RAY McKINLEY (Victor) 
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This Surprising Biz | 


Continued from page 173 











iT octeteceaienindll 
England. The programs having 
regard to their non-commercial” | 
character were good up to a point, 
but often were semi-professional, | 
both as to bands and artists em-' 
ployed. Several theatre circuits re- 
fuse to allow talent they had 
booked to televise. Nevertheless, 
progress had been made and the 
bigger provincial cities will un- 
doubtedly be linked up with the 
main London’ programs before 
long, enabling many to “look” in 
on the offerings of this entertain- 
ment force that has so certainly 
come to stay—maybe to dwart all 
other programs projected over the 
air. 

Finally, a word about the sur- 
prising success the new style 
vaudeville programs are having in 
Great Britain. Illustrious names 
graced the Palladium’s bills 
throughout the year,-and in nearly 
every case the biggest successes 
were scored by singing acts en- | 
deared io the British public by 
one or more great pop. songs. 
These appearances were just as 
warmly welcomed by the British 
publishing fraternity as by the gen- 
eral public itself. 

A word of praise here for Val 
Parnell’s astuteness in providing 
the slickest possible musical ac- 
companiment with Wolfie Phillips’ 
| Skyrockets (ex-R.A.F.) Dance Band. 
|Maybe 1949, which will certainly 
see an extension of this -invasion, 
will also, with the help of new 
|faces and new voices, prove to be 
ia “comeback” year for popular 
| SONS. 








Meeting After Death 


aaa Continued from page 172 ——— 





Inside Orchestras—Music 


Decea prez Jack Kapp reprises his 17-year-old association with Bing 
Crosby in a piece tagged “Mr. America” which appears in Dell Pypb. 
lishing’s “Bing Crosby Album.” Kapp describes how the “greatest re. 
cording career in the history of the business began when Bing eljm- 
inated the ‘boo-boo-boo-boo’ manner and permitted his accompaniment 
to really accompany him instead of playing what Bing might like to 
hear.” In looking back, the Decca chief says he considers himseif 
privileged “to have a front row seat where | could see the development 
of the greatest talent the world has known in years.” In mag format 
the album itself is in four parts—Bing’s life story, as the showman. the 
family man and “Bing-the-beloved.” In the latter bracket Paul White- 
man also nostalgically recalls Crosby’s debut with him as one of the 
Rhythm Boys. 





Spending the holidays in the east cost the Mills Bros. $3,000. Combo 
was to have received $1,500 each for two airshow guestints on the 
Coast, but cancelled out because Skip Mills, father of the other three 
singers, wanted to go east for the Yule season. Combo cut a tape- 
recording with Bing Crosby on Dec. 13 and were booked for a repeat 
yesterday (27) and a spot on the Al Jolson airer Thursday (30). How- 
ever, they had finaled a four-frame stand at the Casbah, southside L. A, 
nitery, on Dec. 20, at $3,500 per week, and decided to head east rather 
than wait around 


VOTING ‘IRREGULARITIES’ 


example, he must vote for all nine 
or none is supposed to be counted. 


Voting for eight, the machine is 
GET 802 BRUSHOFF automatically supposed to cance] 


all. In this case the machines did 
not eliminate the unfinished votes. 
That was the extent of thei 
fectiveness. 


Complaint of irregularities in 
the recent elections for offices of 
New York Local 802 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians were 
disallowed last week by the Com- 
mittee on Labor Elections of the 
Honest Ballot Assn. Unity -Coali- 
tion group, which opposed the win- 


de- 





Vic Lombardo Dated 
For N. Y. Capitol 


ning 802 Blue ticket, had claimed Vie Lombardo’s orchestra goers 
that voting machines used were de-|into the Capitol theatre. New 
fective. After all their immediate | York, with the Arthur Godfrey 
post-election charges, they did not “talent winners” show opening 
claim fraud officially, as they did | first week in February. It’s Lom- 


bardo’s second shot on Broadway: 
he played the Strand earlier this 
year. 

Date is Godfrey’s first vaudfilm 
date. He’s drawing $20,000 weekly, 
with a split over $84,000, out of 
which he pays the people in his 
unit. 


at first. 

Recheck of the votes tabulated 
by the machines found the Unity 
position actually improved, but not 
sufficiently to upset the result. it 
was found the machines were de- 
fective. When a voter pulls tabs 
for the nine-man trial board, for 





report, by which we shall fit in the 
last stone to the noble edifice of 
our AKM. May a younger genera- 
tion follow into our footsteps to 
| whom we Shall leave, as motto, 
| these obliging words which are en- 
|graved on our honorary board in 
{memory of our founder: Josef 
| Weinberger: “Take care» by dil- 
igence and _ self-sacrificing work 
that, to all members of AKM the 
protection of their rights, the profit 
from their work, and the insurance 
for their old age be secured.” 

When leaving the house in the 
| Baumanngasse my eyes fell on that 
\dedication and at my name on the 
honorary. board, and being very 
|happy and proud I said to the -old 
doorman, “You see, my friend, 
faith is always being rewarded by 
faith.” 
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New York 19, N. Y. 
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FRANKIE LAINE 
ON PECGY LEE’'S 
CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB 

Thursday Evening 





Personal Management 
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Washington. 

Probably one of the most important factors affecting 
exhibition of U. S. films in foreign markets today is leg- 
islation enacted by foreign governments protecting and 
assisting the development of a national motion picture 
industry. Such legislation may take 
various forms, such as guaranteed 
playing time for nationally produced 
films, reduction in taxes when do- 
mestic films are shown, direct and in- 
direct subsidy of the industry, import 
quotas that limit foreign competition, 
dubbing restrictions, and other meas- 
ures that directly or indirectly pro- 
mote or aid the domestic industr: In 
some countries the motion picture in- 
dustry has been completely national- 
ized. and State monopolies established 
that control all phases of the industry 
including importation, distribution, — 
production and exhibition of motion pictures. 
exhibition of motion pictures. 

Where this trend in government assistance to motion 
picture industries will lead is a matter of serious concern 
to the U. S. film companies. In a number of countries it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for U. S. pictures to be 
exhibited profitably due to these legislative restrictions. 
However. U. S. films are still preferred by movie-goers in 
most foreign markets, reports showing that boxoffice pop- 
ularity of American films has never been greater. 

In direct contrast to this trend, foreign films may be 
exhibited in the U. S. free from any restrictions on impor- 
tation, distribution, or exhibition, with the exception of 
payment of small customs duties at the port of entry. 
Furthermore, there are no quotas or devices designed to 
protect the domestic industry, foreign films being booked 
inte U. S. theatres on a free competitive basis. 

Attempts to assist and protect domestic motion picture 
industries in the United Kingdom and France have greatly 
affected distribution and exhibition of U. S. films in these 
two major markets. Under the provisions of the 1948 
Cinematograph Films Act, the British Board of Trade set 
the following quotas to be effective Oct. 1, 1948: 45% 
British first feature films must be exhibited in the theatres 
and 25% of supporting films (second features and shorts) 
must be British. At the present time, there is also pena- 
ing in Parliament a bill to establish a Government film 
financing corporation making avgilable about $20,000,000 
to assist in the production of British pictures. 

A recent film agreement between the U. S. and France 
limits the number of dubbed features to be imported from 
the U. S. to 121 and provides that French films must be 
shown five weeks out of each 13. A measure has also been 
passed creating a fund for the temporary subsidy of the 
French film industry. This fund ts supplied by two taxes: 
One on theatre admissions amounting to five francs per 
ticket costing up te 99 francs and 10 francs per ticket 
costing 100 francs or more; and the other a meterage tax 
of 400 franes per meter for Franch-speaking films of long 
meterage, 25 francs per meter for foreign films of long 
meterage in the original version, and 50 francs per meter 
for short subjects. 

Films not intended for commercial exhibition and news 
films are exempt from this tax. The meterage tax is col- 
lected at the time of delivery of the exhibition permit 
required before any film may be shown in France. The 
amount of the subsidy for French exhibition can in no case 
be less than the revenue from the meterage tax. French 
producers who have produced films the first presentation 
of which has taken place since Jan. 1, 1946, are eligible 
for assistance from the fund. Since the major part of 
films shown in France are U. S. productions, revenues: for 
this fund are largely derived from exhibition of American 
pictures. 
| Spain and Portugal .« | 

Probably the most complete protection to the domestic 
motion picture industry is provided by the programs en- 
acted by Spain and Portugal. The Spanish government 
some years ago embarked on a program of encouragement 
to the domestic industry by direct and indirect subsidy. 
Licenses necessary to import foreign feature films are 
granted only to Spanish film producers. The producer may 
use the license himself or he may sell it at whatever the 
market will bear. In effect, this practice provides a sub- 
sidy for the Spanish producer and limits the number of 
films that may be imported each year. In addition Spanish 
theatres must show a Spanish film one week out of six, and 
a Spanish newsreel must be shown on each theatre pro- 
gram. Imported films must be dubbed into the Spanish 
Janguage in Spain, and dubbing permits are issued to pro- 
ducers on the basis of the number of films produced in 
Spain. These dubbing permits are sold on the open market 
and also provide an indirect subsidy to, the Spanish pro- 
ducer. 

In Portugal, a system of controls affecting all elements 
of the motion picture industry was introduced by the 
Government in December, 1946, and inaugurated a regime 
of protection and encouragement to the national industry. 
A motion picture fund was created to offer financial 
assistance to producers, and exhibition time for Portuguese 
films was set at one week to every five weeks of foreign 
films. Money for the motion picture fund is derived from 
a tax pluced on each theatre program licensed for ex- 
hibition. Here again the major portion of theatre pro- 
grams in Portugal are U. S. films, and revenues earned 
from exhibition of American pictures are used to sub- 
sidize production of Portuguese films. 

A singular characteristic of the motion picture industry 
in Argentina has been the assistance and protection re- 
ceived from the Argentine government, which has included 
tax rebates, compulsory playing time for Argentine pic- 
tures, and the granting of loans. All theatres in the 
Buenos Aires area must exhibit Argentine feature films 
at the rate of one film per month during seven days, in- 
cluding a Saturday and a Sunday. All other theatres in 
Argentina will exhibit national films at least two weeks 
out of every five, including two Saturdays and two Sun- 
days. 

A law of Jan. 24, 1946, provides that theatres in Brazil 
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Foreign Gov’ts Aid National 
Motion Picture Industries 
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are obliged to exhibit annually at least 3 feature national 
films to be treated and shown in the same manner as with 
the best of foreign productions. On any program in- 
cluding a foreign feature film, a Brazilian-produced short 
subject must be exhibited. A congressional committee of 
inquiry was established in June, 1948, to study the gen- 
eral situation surrounding the motion picture industry and 
it is expected that this will result in recommendations 
with regard to the control and development of Brazil's 
motion picture industry. 


Institute Plan for Uruguay | 


According to press reports from Uruguay, a govern- 
mentally-appointed committee has presented to the Min- 
ister of Industry proposals calling for the creation of a 
National Film Institute, financing of pre“uction by the 
official bank, and the building by the Si_te of modern 
studios and laboratories to be rented to private companies. 
The plan proposes that only those countries which would 
show Uruguayan films. would be permitted to exhibit in 
Uruguay. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs in Egypt has informed 
motion picture distributors that only three foreign films 
may be dubbed into Arabic each year. Since U. S. films 
dubbed into the Arabic language earn considerably more 
than do the original versions with subtitles, this limitation 
greatly restricts the earning power of U. S. films in this 
market. 

In addition to these major programs of government 
assistance, other countries have passed legislation aiding 
the development of domestic newsreels. In Portland it is 
mandatory that a Polish newsreel be a part of every pro- 
gram. The Swiss newsreel is subsidized by the govern- 
ment, and although there is no legislation requiring it to 
be shown, it has become an established part of every pro- 
gram. Recently the government of Colombia has taken 
steps to encourage the production of newsreels and has 
instructed the Ministry of Education to study the situation 
with the thought of requiring all theatres to include Co- 
lombian affairs in the newsreels exhibited in the country. 
In Peru the exhibition with each day’s program of a do- 
mestically produced newsreel covering national events is 
obligatory for all theatres. In the Netherlands each the- 
atre is required to show 12 Netherlands-produced shorts 
per year in towns with less than two theatres and six in 
towns having more than two theatres. 

In Finland, Norway, Turkey, Mexico, and Iran. reduc- 
tions in taxes are granted when nationally produced films 
are exhibited. This makes it more attractive to the ex- 
hibitor to book national films whenever they are avail- 
able. In Turkey this difference in taxation, 25% for 
domestic films as against 70% for foreign pictures, is 
expected to give a strong impetus to the domestic industry 
since Turkish pictures meet with more public favor than 
imported films. 

The operation of the Italian film industry is coming 
more and more under government control. The provisions 
of this control have been brought together in a law ef- 
fective May 30, 1947, termed the Cinematographic Law. 
This law established a Central Cinematographic Office 
to assist and promote the national motion picture produc- 
tion, to supervise activities in the field of motion pictures 
which are of public interest, and to promote and care for 
relations with foreign countries. 

It may be seen from the above that the motion picture 
has become the important medium of communication with- 
in the borders of foreign countries; that foreign govern- 
ments are going to great lengths to protect and promote 
their own motion picture industry, not only as a source 
of entertainment for its nationals, but also as a medium 
to control the thinking within the country. 


Yank Pix Make Great Strides 
In Influencing Jap Public 





Tokyo. 

American pictures in Japan have made astounding prog- 
ress since the end of the war in garnering a large chunk 
of the Nipponese screen biz, while local producers and 
exhibs alike are being squeezed at every turn by the in- 
flationary pressure which continues to hamper the nation’s 
economic recovery. 

Pix still provide the most popular form of entertain- 
ment in postwar Japan and queues a block or more long 
in front of firstrun houses are a common sight in big 
cities. But most theatre owners, including the nation’s 
four big chains, have watched their profits gradually 
shrink as soaring production costs forced Nip studios to 
make percentage slashes, and the national government set 
pea boxoffice price ceilings and upped its admission tax 

70. 

Despite these handicaps, U. S. film biz here has stead- 
ily improved. The Motion Picture Export Assn. imported 
84 films in 1948, compared to 60 in 1947. This is only a 
third of the number’ of prewar U. S. imports, but the 
American product has captured 42% of the current Japan- 
ese film biz, compared to 16% before the war. Pix are 
distributed to 728 theatres, of which 246 are under ex- 
clusive contract, 203 play American films half time, and 
279 exhibit U. S. pix on a spot-booking basis. American 
films are booked into more than a third of the theatres 
in Japan. 

Only dark spot in this rosy picture is the fact that the 
U. S. industry must wait indefinitely to realize dollar re- 
turns from its revenue in Japan. Since end of the war, 
all yen income from American film rentals has been 
banked in a frozen account and cannot be converted to 
U. S. currency until an official exchange rate is set. Cen- 
tral Motion Picture Exchange, local MPEA outlet, has 
socked away something like a billion yen since 1945. This 
is about $4,000,000 at the present military exchange rate, 
but what it will be when the official rate is set ( presumab- 
ly when the noace treatv is signed) is anybody’s guess. 


little’ theatres. 


Nationalizing of Films a 
Threat in Britain 


; P od London. 
Although government intervention in industry control 


and management has so far only touched the fringe of 
the problem and, despite fears to the contrary, js still 
far removed from threats of nationalization, a more posi- 
tive move in this direction may be expected in the new 
year, unless there is a sudden upward trend in British 
production. : 


Until now nationalization has only been talked of as a 
loose threat. On the laber side none of the unions has a 
mandate from its membership to agitate in this direction 
and had not contemplated seeking one. With the produc. 
tion stop, however, the situation has changed radically 
overnight. ; 

It can now be eonfidently forecast that unless there js 
a decided improvement in the first quarter of 1949 there 
will be a cetermined drive in favor of direct government 
intervention. The unions, facing the biggest unemploy- 
ment slump for many years and having to bar all new 
entrants from the industry, will not have to fight hard to 
persuade their membership that nationalization is the only 
cure. If they can sell the idea to the rank and file that 
this is the only way of insuring continuity of production 
and employment, the proposal will be carried with little 
dissension. 


Stalwart Opponents | | 


Among prominent members of the government it is 
known that the stalwart opponents of nationalization of 
the film biz include Herbert Morrison, who is Premier 
Atlee’s deputy; Sir Stafford Cripps and Hugh Dalton. On 
the other hand, Harold Wilson, Board of Trade president, 
who has seen in his comparatively short term in office 
the growing studio depression, is already half sold on the 
idea and, if it had complete and solid union backing, would 
seek to, persuade Atlee and other Cabinet colleagues of 
the advisability of such a measure. 

Without a mandate from the electorate it is unlikely 
that nationalization would be contemplated in the lifetime 
of the present Parliament, which has at least another 18 
months to run. Assuming, however, that union backing 
is forthcoming, the next step would be to get support from 
the National Labor Movement at the party’s annual con- 
ference. Experienced laborites believe that despite ex- 
ecutive opposition, it would be possible to secure a com- 
fortable majority at such a conférence for a nationalized 
film industry, which would be one of the platforms on 
which the 1950 election would be fought. 


Maurice Cowan on Nationalization; 
Britain’s ‘Anti’ Nothing But Bad Pix 


London. 

British government's takeover of the film industry is 
viewed as a real possibility by Maurice Cowan, erstwhile 
critic and currently an independent producer, unless U. §, 
exhibitors come through with more playing time and more 
coin. Don’t gloat over the flop of the Quota Act, Cowan 
advised U. S. distributors, because ‘failure of the industry 
here will bring no compensating success to Hollywood.” 

Some of the British producers may be driven out of 
business, but a film industry will go on, Cowan asserted. 
“Inevitably the government will interfere to an increasing 
extent.” he observes, “and a government that nationalizes 
railways, coal, gas and electricity would hardly hesitate 
to nationalize a film industry with all its manifold impli- 
cations. And nationalization would not stop at produc- 
tion. It would include exhibition.” 

Cowan said Hollywood is mistaken if it “believes that 
any failure here to reach the required figure (45°o of all 
playing time under the Quota) is going to open the flood- 
gates to their product. They sadly misfigure the temper 
of the people over here.” Before it’s too late, Cowan ad- 
vises Hollywood to talk matters over frankly with British 
producers, and “put all cards, face up, on the table.” 
Hollywood should remember, he said, that “‘prosperity in 
the film industry is indivisible.” 


Referring to the terrific U. S. squawk against the 75% 
ad valorem duty last year, Cowan said a more moderate 
reaction might have headed off the new quota law. 
“Hollywood let us down when we were most in need of 
friendship. Hollywood may recall that, not so long ago, 
stalwarts like Sir Alexander Korda, J. Arthur Rank and 
Herbert Wilcox were all against quotas of any descrip- 
tion. They wanted free film trade all over the world. 
They wanted a picture to earn its screen time, and its 
money, on its merits.” But, said Cowan, they changed 
their minds because, of the U. S. embargo on pix imports 
during the 75% tax period, and secondly, because of 
Britain’s hard money famine and general economic posi- 
tion. These factors constituted Rank's reasons for switch- 
ing his stance in favor of the quota law. 
| ‘Little’ Theatres Sluff-Off? 

“Take a look at Variety’s weekly theatre returns,” 
Cowan suggested. “Analyze them and you will find that 
British pictures which are smash hits are screened in the 
Can one wonder that British producers 
are sore? And to add insult to considerable injury, the 
pundits of Hollywood tell us—often after they have mal- 
treated the original—that the U. S. public is not keen on 
British stories and British players.” It’s the bunk, Cowan 
feels. “The plain fact is that’the British producer is tired 
of being pushed around, fobbed off with promises that 
never materialize, and on occasion, grossing millions of 
dollars from which a trickle reaches these shores.” 


Hollywood's recurrent lament that the British press and 
public are “anti-American,” are also “bunkum,” accoré- 
ing to Cowan. “Ask Bob Wolff of RKO how anti-Holly- 
wood we were over here to ‘The Best Years of Our Lives 
Ask him how anti-Hollywood we are to ‘Walter Mitty ¢ 
And where did this picture have its first run in London: 
Not in a back-alley 500-seat art cinema, but in a a 
seat theatre right in the heart of the West End. Ask ym 
Kupper of 20th-Fox how anti were to ‘Sitting Pretty’ = 
Sam Eckman of Metro the business he played to with = 
Bride Goes Wild’ and ‘Unfinished Dance,’ even though the 
press was not too encouraging. Ask Jim Perkins of <= 
mount how much anti-American feeling there was to nor 
to Rio’ and ‘Blue Skies,’ and ask Teddy Carr of ay > 
Film Distributors, how anti the press and public were 
‘Naked City’.” 





————— 
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$12,000,000 Profit for Govt. 
Via Argentine’s Casinos 





$140,000,000 Grossed on Gambling, 
$20,000,000 from M4urf, Pix 
Do $15,000,000 in B. A. 





Buenos Aires. 
The 100% increases which labor has obtained on the 
wages of all but the whitecollar workers in Argentine, 
since President Peron took over the government, are 
mostly pouring into the casinos and racetracks. 


The breakdown of what the citizenry spends on enter- 
tainment is approximately as follows (in U. S. currency): 


I og Scab cbs 6 waves $20,000,000 
EE icra a aie WK. 0.4: Penne 140,000,000 
EE co Ga eeiee is see bmad 15,000,000 
De ca peasua es Ee ee 3,000,000 
SN n/a aid Ae Glg ple 3: dua wkd ‘ 1,102,300 
EE Mr sriteralp oe. v'k a ahaa be 277,200 
RED bios bias sce ena os ° 115,000 


Millions of the workers’ earnings pour onto the green 
baize roulette and baccarat tables at Argentina’s casinos 
every year, although the Government, which operates the 
gambling palaces, claims that these millions flow back to 
the people in the shape of new roads, hospitals, schools 
and social welfare schemes. Opposition elements, on the 
other hand, charge that these millions are squandered 
by the Peron regime on its own political ballyhoo and in 
making the people “gifts” in the way of bicycles, free 
cider and cake at Xmastide and other forms of donations. 


Close to $12,000,000 profit was netted by the govern- 
ment in the 1947-48 summer season through operation of 
the seven government-controlled casinos scattered 
throughout the republic. The total gross for the period 
has never been made public, but careful observers esti- 
mate it at $140,000,000. The seven casinos are mostly 
concentrated in and around Mar del Plata, known locally 
as the “Pearl of the Atlantic.” It’s a coast resort teeming 
with gigantic apartment houses, deluxe hotels and beauti- 
ful villas. Mar del Plata has proved a colossal boom real 
estate development in the last decade. 


Mar del Plata itself boasts three casinos. Most im- 
portant of all is the palatial Gran Casino, built with the 
proceeds of the gambling, which includes indoor swimming 
pools, racket courts, bowling alleys, concert halls, restau- 
rants, cafes, a nightclub, barbershops, skating rinks and 
the Gran Hotel Provincia, inaugurated in March of last 
year. An annex of the Gran Casino operates at the old 
Club Pueyrredon and another at the traditional and for- 
merly very snobbish Club Mar del Plata. 


The socialites, for whom Mar del Plata was formerly a 
sort of exclusive deluxe Newport, now patronize the sea 
spots on the Uruguayan coast, like Punta del Este and 
Carrasco, where life is freer and they can say what they 
think about Peron without fear of the cops tapping them 
on the shoulder, Encouraged by the millions pouring into 
the state coffers on the Argentine side of the River Plate 
from this summer gambling, the Uruguayan government 
has taken over the casinos at Carrasco and Punta del Este. 
It uses the profits to build more and bigger resorts, and 
wider and smoother roads over which the Argentine cars 


run from the ferry that brings them to Colonia on the .- 


Uruguayan coast, out to the Atlantic beaches. 





... ‘Family’ Casinos | 

A half hour’s drive from Mar del Plata sees the smaller 
and more family type of bathing resorts of Necochea and 
Miramar, each having its own casinos, which also rake in 
plenty of coin for the Argentine state, even though the 
stakes are smaller. 


In the winter season, when the Atlantic coast casinos 
are shuttered, Argentines can still gamble at the. Termas 
de Rio Hondo, while taking the waters at this spa in the 
arid northern province of Santiago del Estero. The Rio 
Hondo spot, mecca of the rheumatic rich in the deep of 
winter, netted the state around $807,400 in the 1947-48 
season. 


Mendoza, the sun-splashed valley city on the slope of 
the Andean foothills, surrounded by fertile vineyards, has 
a casino which made a profit of about $300,600 for the 
Same season. The Mendoza spot is open all the year 
round, and this year the Buenos Aires provincial govern- 
ment, which controls the Gran Casino, Mar dei Plata, ar- 
ranged to keep this essentially summer spot open all year 
for weekend gamblers from Buenos Aires, who éan spin 
down to the Atlantic spot by train or automobile, for a 
Saturday-to-Monday fling at the tables. There are no of- 
ficial figures to show what profit has been netted by this 
weekend operation, but a safe reckoning is that attend- 
ance fell short of what was expected. 


_ The casino operation is closely tied in with the Argen- 
tine film industry, as the Gran Casino was the creation 
of picture tycoon Miguel Machinandiarena and his broth- 
ers, of San Miguel Studios. A percentage of their profits 
was supposed to go back into the pic biz until the Govern- 
ment stepped in and cancelled their concession. Recently 
the provincial Government turned film-conscious and or- 
Banized a film festival coinciding with inauguration of the 
Casino hotel. The festival was planned as an annual event, 
but uncomfortable questions have been put in some quar- 
ters about the fabulous sums absorbed in its organization, 
and the current prediction is that no festival will be held 
in the 1948-49 season. 


Of the fabulous profit made by the state-operated 
casinos, $4,000,000 go to public works projects and 
public health service. The balance swells the Senora de 

eron’s social welfare fund—which has never published 
any balance sheet. 


| 500G Bet on Favorite | 


The coin spent on the tote machines at the Palermo 
and San Isidro racetracks in Buenos Aires during 1948 
have spiraled way above anything recorded in the history 
of the Argentine turf. The favorite in one race was 
backed up to $500,000 for a win and $160,000 for place 
(the horse came in second). So much money has been bet 

















British Picture Industry Views 1949 


Pessimistically; Production’s Retreat 





Time When Film Biz Seemed to Thrive on Crises at an End—Threat to U. S. Just a 


Thing of the Past—Indies Squeezed Out of Business 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 

The British picture industry has reached the stage of 
perpetual crisis. The year 1948, which opened with the 
ad valorem crisis and threatened to close most theatres, 
was followed by a series of intermittent emergencies 
throughout the year, and as 1949 saw the light British pro- 
duction was faced with its biggest slump as studios be- 
came idle and technicians unemployed. 

There was a time when the British film industry ap- 
peared to thrive on a crisis, but that time has now clearly 
passed. The British-made. picture, which in the immedi- 
ate postwar period was developing as a serious competitor 
to Hollywood, is now receding into the background. Its 
predominance in home and certain overseas markets ap- 
parently was little more than a one-day wonder. 

The depression in Brifish production has squeezed the 
independent out of business. To all intents and purposes 
British production is now in the hands of the Rank and 
Korda groups, with Associated British as modest runnerup 
in collaboration with Warners. Odd productions are being 
made here and there, but the independent has little hope of 
continuing production while the present difficulties per- 
sist. Even among the bigger groups the policy of retrench- 
ment is developing. The Rank Organization, for example, 
in closing its Islington Studio, is adhering to a produc- 
tion program of around 40 pictures, and although it has 
facilities available, does not propose at this stage to in- 
crease that figure. Improved production methods, which 
are being tried out within the Rank colossus, may eventu- 
ally lead to further closures but not apparently to an in- 
creased output. 

British production, which is the center of all the ills 
of the picture industry, is fighting on two fronts, for in- 
creased production and improved quality. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the campaign is not proceeding accord- 
ing to plan, and a retreat is taking place on both fronts. 

The number of topflight British productions which 
made the boxoffice grade during the past year could 
almost be counted on the fingers of both hands. The de- 


cline in quality, a serious factor in itself, has not been 


compensated for by any substantial improvement in quan- 
tity. 

Who would have thought that when the 45% quota was 
introduced in the summer of 1948 that within a few weeks 
British production would be at its lowest ebb? Who would 
have thought that with this new incentive that studios 
would go dark, one after another, and search in vain for 
potential producers? And who would have thought that 
unemployment would reach a new peak? 





| Seeks to Salvage Industry | 


Frankly no one thought that, least of all Harold Wil- 
son, president of the Board of Trade, who is devoting 
more and more time towards the salvation of the British 
picture industry. The first failure of the quota to keep 
the studios going was put down by Wilson to lack of 
finance. Too much money had been lost by banks and 
insurance companies, and financial circles in the “City” 
(the British Wall Street) no longer regarded British pro- 
duction as a good risk. So Wilson introduced legislation 
to provide for financial aid to be made available to dis- 
tributors. So $20,000,000 of public money was set aside 
for this purpose, and a Film Bank was set up. But as the 
first loans were made,the studio crisis deepened. Finance 








on nags which any racing fan could tell couldn’t possibly 
get to the winning post first, as to make it obvious that 
the betting is not being done by the usual racing crowd, 
but is pouring on to the gee-gees from the blue denim 
pockets of the newly-rich laboring classes, who don’t know 
what to do with the shekels Peron has put in their grasp. 
The total coin bet on the first 10 months of 1948 was 
around $16,000,000. When the full year is counted up, it 
will probably reach $20,000,000. The state takes 17° of 
the totalizator. 


Football is a sport which absorbs an immense propor- 
tion of the average Argentino’s surplus cash, and a fund 
of his enthusiasm and energy. The 16 professional foot- 
ball clubs grossed gate receipts ef $1,102,300 last season. 
Grosses toboganned spectacularly as a result of a squabble 
involving professional football players. 

The grosses lost by the football clubs during this rift 
swelled the already high legit and film grosses, especially 
the latter, which spiraled steadily throughout the year, 
notwithstanding all the snags distributors and exhibitors 
had to overcome to get good films in face of government- 
curtailed imports. There were 204 pic theatres in opera- 
tion as compared to 19 legit houses. Legit grosses also 
spiraled, mainly due to increased admission scales. At- 
tendance upped as regards comedies and musical revues, 
all of which were sellout hits. More serious fare, on the 
other hand, was distinguished by a notable succession of 
boxoffice flops. This may be the result of much govern- 
memt interference in the choice of plays and players. 


Nitery operators are cagey about revealing what their 
returns were on the year’s operation, but at 12 pesos 
(about $3 the drink) it stands to reason that they have 
been raking in coin in proportion to the spending mania 
of their patrons. Most niteries report that they have 
been working to capacity every night of the week. The 
trend towards presentation of shows has increased and 
has gone a long way to helping the increase in nitery 
attendance. 


alone was not the sole stumbling bleck, and Wilson has 
been compelled to make this admission. 


Obviously something has not gone according to plan. 
What is it? What explanation can they give tn high gov- 
ernment circles that a 45% quota has produced one of the 
biggest production slumps in the history of the British 
film industry? After all, the quota means, in effect, that 
virtually one-half available playing time must be given 
over to native product. Yet despite this incentive studios 


“are out of business, independents idle and technicians and 


craftsmen on the dole. 


The answer is not too difficult to find. This island of 
ours presents only a comparatively small outlet for 
British producers. With less than 5,000 theatres in the 
country, only pictures made on a modest budget can hope 
to show a profit if their exhibition is restricted to the home 
market. But everyone appreciates that the entertainment 
value of a modestly made picture is all too frequently re- 
flected in the finished article. Cheaply made productions 
have little hope of competing with the best from Holly- 
wood or the best from Britain. With this realization, 
many British producers have gone in for expensive pro- 
ductions in the hope that apart from achieving success 
with native audiences they would crash the export market, 
particularly the American market. That appears to have 
been their undoing. 


Eric Johnston, prez of the Motion Picture Assn. of 
America, during his visit to London in the summer, frankly 
intimated that the entire British production industry 
would not earn $1.000,000 in America for the year. That 
is against a figure four times as great as in the previous 
year. Now the French market is closed to Britain, with 
the exception of 20 pictures annually, and only modest 
returns are coming in from other parts of Europe. The 
far-flung British Empire is all too sparsely populated to 
induce enough foreign coin b..ck to Britain to refinance 
new production. Patently, the attraction is still America 
—but America is not to be attracted. Only a handful of 
British pictures have any hope of making the grade, and 
these are productions of the calibre of “Hamlet,” “Red 
Shoes,” “The Fallen Idol” and “The Winslow Boy.” 


Leaders of the British industry, like J. Arthur Rank and 
Sir Alexander Korda, are unquestionably disturbed at the 
trend of events during the past 12 months. The boycott 
of British films ii the U. S. during the summer has ad- 
versely affected their businesses and unless there is a rap- 
prochement between the British and American industries, 
their difficulties are going to increase. In March they 
are going to New York with Sir Henry L. French, direc- 
tor general of the British Film Producers Assn., to discuss 
problems of mutual concern with their American counter- 
parts. They wi!l talk mainly of the strained relations ex- 
isting between the two industries in a frank and earnest 
endeavor to overcome the present situation. 


| Metro, 20th as Prod. Aid si 


With the abolition of the renters’ quota, American-spon- 
sored production in Britain is naturally curtailed, but were 
it not for such companies as Metro and 20th-Fox, both of 
which are cariying out important programs, that the situ- 
ation in British studios would be at its worst. Activities 
of these and other American companies, which are ab- 
sorbing some of their frozen coin in British production 
ventures, has avoided a big catastrophe. But notwithstand- 
ing their voluntary efforts, they are being blamed for not 
doing more, and there is many a Member of Parliament 
who would cheerfully hold the American industry respon- 
sible for the grave situation at home. 


Under the terms of the Anglo-American agreement con- 
cluded earlier in the year between, Harold Wilson and 
Erie Johnston, provision was made for the spending of 
frozen assets. The permitted total of $17,000,000 for the 
entire American industry is divided up on a proportional 
basis, depending on the turnover of individual companies. 
The surpluses can be spent in a variet’ of ways but so 
far the only choice has been in production. Twentieth- 
Fox has allocated all its iced assets in an ambitious pro- 
gram, M-G-M is even geing over the lim.t, and other com- 
panies such as Columbia are working along more modest 
lines. Therefore, to b e the American distributors for . 
not doing what they a ot obliged to do is symptomatic 
of the present situation in Britain today. 


Inevitably the troubles on the production side are re- 
flected in the exhibiting industry. From the outset ex- 
hibitors have never disguised their dislike of the 45% 
quota, which to them has always been anathema. Despite 
the mass reliefs proferred by the Board of Trade, there are 
going to be a large number of defaults which will be made 
up of two categories: those tvho cannot get British prod- 
uct at all and those who can only get it at a price. The 
“have nots” who fall into the first classification will have 
a strong defense if challenged by the Board of Trade as, 
after all, they can hardly be expected to show product 
which is net available. In the other category, however, 
are the exhibitors who have been campaigning during the 
past few months against “onerous” film-hire terms charged 
by some British ‘distributing companies. 


Indie exhibs who have a quota to fulfill cannot see the 
logic of meeting that obligation if by doing so they are 
involved in a direct financial loss. That is the crux of the 
negotiations which have been dragging on since Pank ad- 
dressed the Cinematograph Exhibitors Assn.’s general 
council last July. 

Britain needs American product. That point is con- 
ceded even by the bitterest enemies of Hollywood. The 
plight of British theatres was more than demonstrated 
when American product was cut off, and it would be idle 
to suggest that hame industry could -be kept going with 
British product alone. Only too well is it realized that 
nothing short of a miracle will provide the product avail- 
able to pull through the quota. Otherwise stalemate may 
lead to checkmate, and checkmate may clearly spell disas- 
ter for the British industry. 
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Argentine Film Producers See Need 
To Stress International Sales Angles 





Mounting Costs Force Them to Rationalize in Face of Industry Collapse—Pic 
Exees in Foreign Junkets Drum Up Trade 


Buenos Aires. 
Argentine film tycoons have just begun to realize that 
the time has come to set the industry on a rational, busi- 
ness level, or local production faces complete collapse. 
Hitherto, making movies in Argentina had just been a 
question of renting a studio, building a few sets, hiring 
a east and director, and launching a bombastic publicity 
campaign. Pictures made on this simple system at very 
low cost cashed heavy coin. 
A glance at last production figures is revealing (using 
U. S. dollar equivalent): 


1933—four pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $12,000. i 

1934—-six pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $16,000. 

1936—15 pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $24,000. 

1937—31 pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $27,000. 

1938—50 pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $30,000. 

1947—36 pictures were made at an average cost each 
of $100,000. 

In 1948 even a grade B pic can't be completed under 
$60,000. Pix like “Rosa de America,” “La Dama Duende,” 
“La Guerra Gaucha,”’ “Su Mejor Alumno,” “Nunca te 
Dire Adios,” “Madame Sans Gene,” “Como Tu Lo 
Sonaste.” “Dios de lo Pague,” “Historia de una Mala 
Mujer,” “Pasaporte a Rio” cost from $100,000 to $200,000, 
mostly on account of high talent costs. 


Faced with these mounting production costs, Argentine 
producers looked around for a lifesaver, but instead of 
planning a campaign to win foreign markets for their pro- 
duction on its own merits, their only recourse was to 
pressure their government for a protection only too read- 
ily granted. The first protectionist step was the decree 
forcing exhibitors to show an Argentine production in 
each theatre for at least one week of each month, includ- 
ing a weekend, and at preferential percentages. Later this 
protection was supplemented by the granting of govern- 
ment loans to producers up to 75% of the cost of each 
picture. Not content with this, some producers have been 
pressuring the government to raise barriers against foreign 
film imports, unless the affected countries agree to ac- 
cept equal numbers of Argentine pix. 


Although the nationalist-minded government was eager 
to fall in with the protectionist proposals, since it invested 
in production via the loans to producers, it has been 
anxious to get a return on the investment, and has its eye 
on the foreign exchange which new markets would afford. 
As a consequence, producers are being high-pressured into 
internationalizing their production. Their first start has 
been to import directors and stars from Italy, Spain and 
Mexico. Apart from awakening some interest in Argen- 
tine pix in those countries, they hope that local talent will 
gain from the experience with better-trained actors. 


Following this trend, Atillo Mentasti of Sono-Film 
signed Dolores del Rio and Arturo de Cordova in Mexico; 
Juan Jose Guthmann of Cinematografica Inter-Americana 
is mulling with Sir Alexander Korda a plan to make Anglo- 
Argentine pix in Argentina; Benito Perojo, ace Spanish 
director, is to make pix alternately in Argentina and Spain, 
using Argentine and Spanish actors; comedian Luis San- 
drini may also make pix in France, directed by Pierre 
Chenal, under the Inter-Americana aegis. 








| Accent on Sales _ | 





Future accent is to be on the sales angle, and studio 
execs have been setting forth on travel junkets to drum 
up markets in countries which have so far rejected Ar- 
gentine film fare as poor entertainment. Italian film dis- 
tributors have been bludgeoned into lending a helping 
hand in this direction; it was either that or have their 
Italian pix banned from the excellent Argentine market. 
Now, schemes tor producing Italo-Argentine films in Argen- 
tina are being bandied back and forth between Rome and 
Buenos Aires head-offices. 


It is not on the selling angle only that Argentine pro- 
ducers realize they must reorganize. Argentine fans have 
grown accustomed to seeing and hearing local film per- 
sonalities on the screen, and demand improved entertain- 
ment, with better stories, good talent and better tech- 
nique. They have found that the boxoffice will not re- 
spond to mere patriotic hokum. The public wants good 
entertainment, whatever its nationality. So, it’s up to 
producers to see that directors and talent really deliver. 


Reviewing the year’s crop of pictures, the most sig- 
nificant fact is that a low-cost documentary, “Pelota de 
Trapo,’ made by an independent company on a shoe- 
string, turned out the best Argentine-made grosser of the 
year. It certainly will give its makers good revenues for 
years to come. 


Reviewing local talent, it’s seen that, on the distaff 
side, Olga Zubarry and Susanita Freyre, discovered in 
1947, ran away with all the honors in 1948. Tilda Thamar 
has disappeared from the local scene, “banished” by 
Senora de Peron, and now graces the French studios or 
the lush spots on the Riviera. Delia Garces made no pix, 
“for reasons known only to the presidential lady,” and has 
had to turn to acting in musical comedy. The ban on her 
is expected to be raised next year. Zully Moreno (Mrs. 
Cesar Amadori) was teamed with Arturo de Cordova in 
the hit, “Dios se lo Pague” (Sono-Film), and Mirtha Le- 
grand, who has evolved from a giggling ingenue to a 
femme fatale, without any change in expression, but plenty 
in makeup, made another picture, ‘“‘Pasaporte a Rio,” with 
de Cordova, for Sono, which can be counted as one of 
the important pix of the year. Ingenue Maria Duval left 


-_—— 


a 


the screen to marry, while Nini Marshall made only one 
picture for Sono, “Navidad de los Pobres.” 


On the male side, something new has been added with 
Fernando Lamas, who has excellent baritone pipes as 
well as plenty good looks, and is coming to the fore with 
rapid strides. 

If the economic situation continues deteriorating, it is 
anticipated that the producers will find the credits granted 
them by the government considerably cut down. Many 
feel that once the congressional elections are over in 
March, the Peron government will start cutting down 
grants to many activities. 


L Exhibition | 


Although biz has been reaching record highs through- 
out the year, exhibitors have never had so many problems 
to contend with, so much so that only the strongest can 
keep their heads and weather the storm. 


To begin with they have had to grant wage increases to 
operators, managers and ushers without satisfying them 
and with-the demands increasing every so many months. 
Then they have had to face all the dislocation of busi- 
ness subsequent to enforcement of the protectionist de- 
cree; in many cases this has meant relinquishing a pic- 
ture which was bringing in record grosses, to substitute 
a nationally made picture which scarcely drew a hand- 
ful of patrons. Government employees who demand free 
admission are yet another headache. 


The Entertainment Board created another snarl when 
exhibitors were forced to eliminate the system of reserv- 
ing seats on telephone order from favored clients, and ever 
since they are prevented from selling advance admission 
to most shows. Then there have been the “flor de ceibo” 
shows three days a week. This is the term given to lower- 
priced shows for the benefit of the laboring classes, decreed 
by special order of President Peron. Ticket speculation 
has been severely repressed, and all theatres have to post 
plans of their seating capacity in a prominent spot, so 
that all patrons can have equal opportunities to buy their 
way in. 

Exhibitors were able to ward off the threat of govern- 
ment decree forcing them to include vaudeville turns in 
every show so many times a week, but this was achieved 
only at the cost of accepting Mrs. Peron’s 10-centavo tax 
on tickets in all theatres charging over 80 centavos. 

Lautaret & Cavallo operate the most important exhibitor 
chain, which includes eight or nine, affiliated companies 
which stretch like an octopus over the entire country. The 
firm owns the Gran Rex, Buenos Aires, the largest de- 
luxe firstrun house in the capital city. 

















Britain. Making More Films 
Than ‘39, But Studios Folding 











| iy a Boxoffice Survey | 





During the first months of the year, when import quotas 
were hard to get and future restrictions probable, the 


Hollywood releases were held back for the more important 
winter season, so that only a few oldies were being ex- 
hibited. This benefited the local productions to the ex- 
tent that “Dios se lo Pague’ (Sono) at the Gran Rex 
grossed as well as any Hollwood film, and ran for a record 
14 weeks. 


Top grosser of the year, as far as can be reckoned at 
present, was RKO’s “The Kid from Brooklyn,” which ran 
11 weeks, after release early in May. The Italian pic- 
ture. “Shoeshine” (Eagle Lion), also did phenomenally, 
being held for 11 weeks. ‘“Pelota de Trapo” (Sifa) stayed 
for 10 and on release in second run has continued gross- 
ing exceptionally. Twentieth-Fox’s exclusive contracts with 
the Luxor theatre kept ‘“‘Captain from Castile” and ‘“‘For- 
ever Amber” in first-run for 19 and 14 weeks, respectively. 


British pix were seen in limited quantity and lost most 
of the ground gained in 1946 and 1947, when “The Seventh 
Veil,” “Great Expectations’ and many others aroused 
vivid local interest. “Stairway to Heaven” (tHree weeks), 
released by Universal, was outstanding of the British re- 
leases, and James Mason drew heavily in the “Upturned 
Glass” (Rank) (four weeks). “Henry V,” which was 
shown both in dubbed and original English versions, in 
alternate shows, grossed well for five weeks, and has since 
been reissued, but Shakespeare was a hard nut for local 
audiences to crack. “Blithe Spirit” was considered too 
talky and made little stir, French pix, on the other hand, 
have begun regaining ground lost during World War II. 
Italian distributors labored against heavy odds, with the 
local authorities refusing them import permits unless Italy 
agrees to buy some Argentine-made productions. 


Noblesse Oblige 


While playing the London Palladium I had oceasion to 
record at the Victor studios. The hour was unusually 
early for me to be doing anything constructive but, as 
usual, the show had to go on or words to that effect, so 
there I was recording. On that same morning a group of 
men were at the studio to view television, but unfortu- 
nately, the apparatus went out of commission. They were 
asked by the executive in charge if they would like to 
hear “this American girl” (meaning myself) who was re- 
cording in another room. They agreed and were brought 
down to hear the playback of my recording. After it was 
over, I noticed a distinguished member of the group ap- 
plauding my efforts. I walked over to him and apologized 
for what I thought was. not my best work, but he very 
graciously insisted that he considered it outstandingly 
good, and introduced me to his wife, Mrs. Marconi. I 
was so flabbergasted at learning that this was the great 
Marconi that I became inarticulate and could only blurt 
out, “May I have your autograph?” To which he replied 
“Certainly, if I may have yours.” 





—Sophie Tucker 





By SIR HENRY L. FRENCHW___| 


(Director-General, British Film Producers Assn.) 


London. 
My friends and @plleagues with 10 times as many years 


in the film industry as I have had assure me that condi- 
tions today are not very different from what they have 
repeatedly experienced in the past. Film production is 
a difficult business! 

The present situation in the British industry is not easy 
to analyze. In many respects events seem to be meving 
in opposite directions. For example, we are making more 
films than at any time since the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember, 1939; yet studios are being closed, and even in 
studios fully at work men are being dismissed as redyn- 
dant. Just as a happy marriage attracts no publicity, so 
the steady output from our chief studios passes unnoticed 
in the newspapers while the discharge of 1% or less of 
the staff from one studio is featured as a sensation. 

A trade union leader said at a meeting recently: “If we 
go on like this we shall have no film industry.” And he 
did not mean to exaggerate. He was, quite naturally and 
properly, concerned at his union’s increasing list of un- 
employed and for the moment he could think of nothing 
else. But newspaper readers. ignorant of the essential 
facts, see the situation out of perspective. They think 
that the British industry, after being given by Parliament 
a larger share of its home market than it has ever had, is 
failing to grasp a splendid opportunity for expansion. 
There is some truth in this judgment but it is by no means 
the whole truth. 


Motion picture companies in the U. S. have for some 
time been reducing staff and cutting down expenditures 
in many directions. British producing companies are 


doing the same, but not for exactly the same reason. 


American companies are faced with a big fall in their 
revenues and are doing their best to reduce their out- 
goings. British producers have for many years lived in 
hope that they would before long obtain substantial earn- 
ings from the showing of good and suitable films to the 
large American public who patronize movies. They now 
realize that these hopes are not going to materialize, at 
any rate not in the immediate future. Consequently they 
are cutting down expenditure in every direction to bring 
their costs of production down to the probable earning 
capacity of their films. Moreover, their estimates of 
revenue are now being made on a more realistic basis 
than at any time during the last 10 years. 
= Wishful ‘Thinking? | 
The public expected that the reduced competition of 
American pictures would have sent British film production 
bounding ahead with speed and confidence. Many differ- 
ent reasons are being given in England why this has not 
happened. Some American writers have gone to an exe 
treme and claimed that the effort to bring abouf an exe 
pansion in British film production has already failed. Is 
that wishful thinking? My own view, for what it is worth, 
is that the making of pictures is a slow business and that 
in England recently so many things have happened, the 
effect of which cannot be properly measured at this mo- 
ment, that man,’ of the small producers are being cautioys. 
The improved quota for British pictures on our home 
screens; the Government scheme for advancing loans up to 
$20,000,000 for film production; the reduced spending 
power of our people as compared with two or three years 
ago; the increased output of films from our major studios 
with the inevitable demand for more working capital; the 
fear of increased production in England by American 
companies from their unremittable sterling balances fol- 
lowed by the unexpectedly small amount of competition 
coming forward from that source; the reduction in the 
number of expensive “prestige” British films and the re- 
placement thereof by moderate-priced films; all these 
events, some pulling in one direction and some in the 
opposite, have delayed large-scale expansion, especially 
by independent producers. But my own feeling is that 
some progress has been made in the last 12 months, and 
that as the outlook becomes clearer the pace will quicken. 














a 


Optimistic Notes 





There have been two encouraging features in the last 
12 difficult months. First, producers have found subjects 
to take the place of war stories, and the quality of their 
best films has been sully maintained. Such pictures 48 
“Hamlet,” “Oliver Twist,” “The Fallen Idol,” “The Wins- 
low Boy” and “Red Shoes” are at least as good as any 
produced in the same period in any part of the world. 
Secondly, we have reason to be thankful for the way the 
British public is supporting British films. The boxoffice 
receipts are, on the average, higher for British first- 
features than for those coming from any other nation. 
this continues—as it should—the dislike felt by some 
exhibitors at being obliged to show a larger proportion 0 
British films than hitherto should soon disappear. 


Thére is a widespread feeling of sympathy in England 
for the motion picture industry in America for having lost 
a large slice of the British market in which, until quite 
recently, it provided 80% or more of screen time. At the 
same time Britain has for 20 years, at least, been trying 


‘to establish a British film industry. This has now been 


achieved. In spite of this, our producers and our public 
are glad that there is still plenty of screen time left for 
all the best products of Hollywood. The proportion left. 
free of the quota, varies from a minimum of 55‘ to 4 
maximum of 100%, according to the character and posi- 
tion of the cinema. The regret is that British films are 
not being given the same generous treatment in U. S. A. 
as comparable pictures from Hollywood are given 1n the 
United Kingdom. Perhaps the forthcoming meeting of = 
Anglo-American Film Committee will find some means @ 

putting this right. No doubt the American members = 

have points to raise which are equally important to them. 


aa 
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Closer Liaison Urged on H'wood 
Production-Distrib-Exhibition 





By NORMAN B. RYDGE * 


(Board Chairman, Greater Union | 
Theatres, Australia) 
Sydney. 
Last time I wrote for Variety I 
took the liberty of predicting that 
poor films would land the industry 
into a mess. With business coming 
down the ladder all over the world, 
it.-was obvious that only good en- 
tertainment would get money. 


That’s just what happened. It 
didn’t take a genius to figure that 
out. Cold, hard logic and an appre- 
ciation of the facts pointed to the 
trend. The trouble with some 
people is that when they add two 
and two they make it 22 instead of 
four. Such optimism may be in- 
spiring, but it is misleading. 

The finger in Australia is on 
Hollywood. It has to give us boys 
the product. We'll sell it, to big 
money, if it’s good. If it isn’t most 
of eur effort goes down the drain 
after the picture has opened, if it, 

Perhaps I could make a construc- 
tive suggestion. Why not establish 
an intelligent liaison, between pro- 
duction, distribution and _ exhibi- 
tion, not on the “how much can we 
make” side but on the “what will | 
make most for us all” angle. I 
have the feeling that Hollywood 
lives in some sort of a vacuum, in- 
sulated from the world of real hard 
selling of pictures. 

Making pictures should be a busi- 
ness, and no business can do much 
without a pooling of brains to 
drive it along. The one-man shows 
aren't very big. We're in world 
class, and of world standard, and 
it takes a lot of people to keep us 
there. 


| __—s Combine Forces 


ever opens. 








We're discovering that we can’t 
run the world single-handed. We 
have to combine forces. So _ it 
should be with motion pictures. 
The industry is full of very intelli- 
gent people—let’s use them all. 

I’m not laying down any blue- 
print—just making the suggestion, 
sort of throwing a hat into the ring. 
Let’s see if we can work it out. 
Greater Union, for instance, has 
not lost faith in the industry. On 
the contrary, we are expanding, 
adding units and theatres to the 
group. We foresee great things, | 
even with television, and new 
methods of making pictures. 

Some of the crop we've had 
lately are a sad commentary. If we 
lose our grip on the _ picture- 
minded, we lose the basis of our 
revenue. We get less, remit less, 
and the thing becomes a vicious 
circle. We're maintaining tip-top 
theatres, but what use are they for | 
poor product? 

Let’s wake up to one big fact— 
our prosperity starts with what’s 
on the screen, and no alibis can 
Shake that one. Every time we get 
a worthwhile feature we hit the 
high spots with it. When we show 
the mediocre ones, our boxoffice 
collapses. Don’t tell me good show- 
manship will put over indifferent 
stuff. It merely gets an opening. 
After that, it’s up to the picture, 
and if that let’s it down,- nothing 
can save it. 

What sort of pictures do people 
want? Broadly, the answer is— 
B00d ones. Comedies? Yes, if they 
are understandable. Our audiences 
don't want the over-sophisticated 
stuff, and they just won’t have 
Propaganda pictures at. ll. 

ramas, too, if they’re interesting 
and climactic, and told in simple 
terms. Complicated stories are a 
Pain in the boxoffice neck. The 


People come out puzzled instead of 
entertained. 





16m Develops in Arg. 


Buenos Aires. 

Exploitation of 16m films and 
equipment has been developing 
Slowly but surely’ in Argentina 
Since the end of World War II, 
and should develop considerably 
more with all the far-flung: terri- 
tory to the interior of the country 
waiting to be opened up. 

Atalaya Films Argentina, in 
which Jose Nuarros, /uerico Fa- 
lomi and Rafael Calderon are top 
execs, is the most up and coming 
of the local firms exploiting 16m. 
Cades, set up by Jose T. Elizondo 
and Augusto A. Baldini, is rapidly 
building up a chain of small thea- 


tres in the hinterland equi 
with 16m. sail 


\ Wives’ 


Other Imports So-So 


the 
| Street” 


Nips’ First Color Pic 


Tokyo. 

The first Japanese feature pic se- 
quence ever filmed in color was 
shot at a Tokyo studio this week. 
Using color film recently developed 
by the Fuji Film Co., Tokyo studio 
recorded the last 200 feet of “New 
Conference,” skedded for 
release early in January. Cost of 
shooting even this small portion 
was 600,000 yen ($2,200). 

Only imported tinters the Jap- 
anese have seen since the end of 
the war are “Henry V” and “State 
Fair.” 


Italian Picture 


Biz Not All It's 
Cracked Up to Be 


By RAUL QUATTROCCHI 
Rome. 

Whoever wishes to get an exact 
idea about Italian cinema, let him 
try to imagine a building lustruous 
and bustling outside but squalid 
and silent inside. Incoming visitors 
—film-buyers, above all—see, ob- 
viously, only the facade. Then they 
leave, taking back with them one 
or more pix and an impression of 
animation and _ well-being from 
which springs abroad the legend of 
a flourishing, free Italian picture 
business. What nobody knows is 
that the films they have bought are 
generally a number of years old. 
Such as “The Spirit and the Flesh,” 
“Four Steps in the Clouds” or “The 
Loves of Don Juan,” currently re- 
leased in the U. S. Italian produc- 
ers had no new passable pix to 
offer. 

Except for a few films, the so- 
called ‘“‘new” Italian picture busi- 
ness has only awkwardness, pre- 
tention and vapidness. The main 
part of the export is therefore 
made up of old features—yes, the 
Fascist-era ones, which have at 
least a good technical standard. If 
the government helped native pro- 
duction, many prestige pix could 
be made. But it turns a deaf ear, 
only pre-occupied, one would say, 
in building obstacles — increasing 
taxes, strangling censorship, re- 
fusal of credit. 

Home production might make 
light of all difficulties if it had the 
support of native filmgoers. But 
the Italian public, submerged by 
a flow of pix, begins to tire of them, 
and having the _ possibility of 








choosing, preferences don’t go to 


domestic product but, as ever, to 
American one, even if with evident 
decreased enjoyment. The first 
three months of the current sea- 
son haven’t been too fa¥Yorable for 
American pix. Except David O. 
Selznick’s ‘‘Duel in the Sun,” which 
looks like an unprecedented smash, 
other Hollywood entries don’t 
measure up to the previous years’ 
hits. Selznick’s “Spellbound,” Par’s 
“The Story of Dr. Wassell” and 
20th’s “The Black Swan” were the 
only other boxoffice leaders, but 
while RKO’s “Notorious” (last 
year’s b.o. winner) totalized $42,000 
and $40,000 in its respective Rome 
and Milan firstruns. 








Other American imports did so- 
so, and even worse, among them, 
films such as M-G’s “The State of 
Union,’ “Green Dolphin 
and “Cass Timberlane,” 
20th’s “The Ghost and Mrs. Muir” 
and “The Foxes of Harrow,” RKO’s 


'“Fort Apache,” WB's “Treasure of 


Sierra Madre,” Par’s “Aloma of the 


.South Seas.” 


The beginning of the season has 
been, for the home pix, an unin- 
terrupted series of flops. Only 
exception was Lux’s “Street Hero,” 
which isn’t a great film but a quite 
amusing comedy. Universalcine’s 
“Under the Sun of Rome,” one of 
the best things ever made here, 
did strongly in Rome but mildly 
elsewhere. Vittorio De Sica’s “Bi- 
cycle Thieves” is doing rather well 
here but the reports from the other 
key cities are discouraging. Played 
in a sureseater, the Rivoli, the 
Roberto Rossellini-Anna Magnani 
pic, ““Love,”’ was a mere success of 


i curiosity. 


Forty -third VARIETY 


ILondon Shopped For Its Shows In ’48; 
Smash Hits Got The Biz. 


| 




















By CLEM HUMPHRIES 








London. 


Austere Britain in 1948 tightened | 
its belt, shrouded its grime and 
bomb-blast in a tinselled facade | 
and prepared to welcome its big-| 
gest invasion of overseas visitors | 
—the bulk of whom, during the 
summer, came to attend the 14th 
Olympiad at Wembley stadium. 
But the swarming crowds of sight- 
seers, plus the thousands of pro- 
vincials visiting the metropolis for 
their first trip since the war, failed 
to fulfill the high hopes engendered 
in managerial circles. The only 
shows to reap a rich harvest were 
the already established successes, 
for there was less money than ever 
to spare. The average theatregoer 
became, of necessity, more discrim- 


| inating. He patronized the attrac- 


tions .that were already fully 
booked, so there was the glutted 
boxoffice of one theatre extending 
its advanced bookings, not, as dur- 
ing the boom war years, resulting 
in the spreading out of this pat- 
ronage so that all and every theatre 
reaped the benefit. But for the 
consistently bad weather, condi- 
tions might have been even worse, 
for the unsettled European situa- 
tion was another depressing factor 
affecting trade in general and the 
entertainment world in particular. 

Managements had to _ decide 
whether to revert to the prewar 
evening opening hours, many do- 
ing this during the Olympic season 


| to give these patrons a chance to 


visit amusements at termination of 
the games in the evenings. To get 
a line on public preference, Sir 
Charles Cochran took a poll in the 
lobby at the Adelphi, and kept to 
the early hour. Only house to re- 
vert to 8:30 performance is the 
Criterion, where ‘“‘Traveller’s Joy” 


, is packing them in. 


Musical Accent | 
Accent is undoubtedly on musi- 
cal productions this year, headed 
by the three big holdovers from 
last year, “Bless the Bride,” “Okla- 
homa” and “Annie Get Your Gutn.” 
Of the native hits, “Bob’s Your 
Uncle,” with Leslie Henson; ‘The 
Kid From Stratford,” with Arthur 
Askey; “Carissima,” having started 
slowly, has now built up to a solid 
profit-maker. “Cage Me a Pea- 
cock,”” with Yvonne Donlan now a 
firmly established favorite, is | 
another that mounted slowly to} 
prosperity. Having to leave the| 
Strand theatre to make way for the | 
Christmas production of “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz,” it benefited by the 
early demise of Priestley’s “Home 
Is Tomorrow,” which it replaced 
at the Cambridge. 

Of the revues, ““A La Carte” is 
the pick of the year, with Her- 
mione Baddeley and Henry Ken- 
dall heading a talented company. 
The more _ recent production, | 
“Slings and Arrows,” co-starring 
Hermione Gingold and Walter 
Crishman, is well settled in at the 
small Comedy theatre, but is not 
considered on the same brilliant 
level as the stars’ previous, “Sweet 
and Low-er-est.” “Four Five Six,” 
a spicier edition of “One Two 
Three,” ,had the ill fortune to lose 
its male lead, Sonnie Hale, who 
was taken ill on eve of opening and 
replaced by Bobby Howes; then as 
soon as it got going, sister Binnie 
Hale was also hospitalized and out 
of the cast for many weeks. 

Contributions to the straight 
play list included Terence Ratti- 
gan’s dual “Playbill,” consisting of 
“The Browning Version” and “Har- | 
lequinade,” which proved an un- 
qualified success from the start, 
giving Mary Ellis and Eric Port- 
man two strongly contrasting roles. 
J. B. Priestley, whose last year’s 
success, “The Linden Tree.” car- 
ried over for half the current year, 
failed to ring the bell with “Home 
Is Tomorrow,” being more of a 
treatise than a play, and it folded 
after five weeks. An unusual ex- 
perience for its star, Leslie Banks. 
R. C. Sherriff came back into the 
field with ‘‘Miss Mabel,” his first 
play in 12 years, and it gives every 
indication of a healthy run. 

The Old Vic had its least pros- 
perous season in many years, with 
“The Way of the World,” “Doctor 
Faustus” and “Twelfth Night,” the 
company being headed by Alec 
Guinness, Cedric Hardwicke and 
Faith Brook, but compensation was 
provided at the end of their en- 


| gagement by the addition to the 


, repertoire of 





Chekhov's “The 
Cherry Orchard” brilliantly played 
by Edith Evans. Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson and Sir Laurence Olivier 
being absent had a decided reac- 
tion at the boxoffice. 

Best comedies currently drawing 
big money are the naval “Off the 
Record,”” now in its second year; 
“Traveller's Joy” and “Little 
Lambs Eat Ivy.” In fafcial vein, 
“The Happiest Years of Your Life,” 
“The Perfect Woman” and the re- 
cently produced -Robertson Hare- 
Alfred Drayton combination in 
“One Wild Oat” look set for pro- 
longed runs. 
shows included “The 
Hundreds,” held over 
last year; “The Blind God- 
dess,’”’ “Cockpit,” “The Hidden 
Years,” “The Indifferent Shep- 
herd,” “Rain on the Just” (from a 
promising new playwright, Peter 
Watling), most of which had fair 
to lengthy runs. 

Among the many revivals staged 
about 50% proved profitable. Gor- 
don Harker repeated his cockney 
detective in “Saloon Bar;’ Tom 
Walls turned from farce to drama 
in “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street;” John Gielgud made his 
return after two years in St. John 
Hankin’s flimsy Edwardian comedy. 
“The Prodigal Son;” Cyril Ritchard 
scored so well in the Restoration 
piece, “The Relapse” that it moved 
up to the West End from the Lyric, 


Serious 
Chiltern 
from 


Hammersmith; and there were 
“Musical Chairs,’ “Eden End,” 
“The Anatomist,” Ibsen’s “The 
Wild Duck,” Strindberg’s “The 
Father.” 

Chief acting honors went to 


Eileen Herlie for her portrayal of 
Medea in Robinson Jeffers’ version 
of the Greek classic; Clive Brook 
and Pamela Brown for “The 
Gioconda Smile;” Michael Red- 
grave, “The Father;” Joseph Cal- 
leia, “All My Sons;” Eric Portman, 
“The Browning Version;” Peter 
Ustinov, “Frenzy; Yvonne Arnaud, 


“Traveller's Joy;” Mai Zetterling, 
“The Wild Duck;” Fay Compton, 
“Family Portrait;’ Helen Hayes, 
“The Glass Menagerie.” 

Foreign importations of distinc- 
tion included Katherine Dunham 
with her “Caribbean Rhapsody,” 
which was a knockout during its 


limited London season, and Car- 
men Amaya with her Spanish 
gypsy dancers. Ruth Draper did 


her usual sellout booking for her 
Haymarket engagement, while 
Maurice Chevalier had his month’s 
season at the huge Hippodrome 
extended to five weeks, doing turn- 
away _ business. The Comedie 
Francaise did excellently for its 
three weeks at the Cambridge, 
proving far more popular than the 
Italian companies, whose one week 
at the same house proved a finan- 
cial loss partly because of inade- 
quate advance publicity. They 
were unlucky in having to open 
without their costumes and only 
part of their scenery, owing to de- 
lay in transport. “Oedipus” played 
in working overalls put a great 
strain on the imagination already 
burdened with the alien tongue. 
American shows that held over 
from last year, concluding lengthy 
runs were “Anna Lucasta”’ and 
“Life With Father.” Also, ameng 
American importations, Mae West’s 


profitable twice-nightly engage- 
ment at the Prince of Wales’ in 
“Diamond Lil.” 

Flops from America included 


“Rocket to the Moon,” “I Remem- 
ber Mama,” “Burlesque,” “The 
Lute Song” and “Family Portrait.” 

Recurring ballet seasons were 
presented by the _ International 
Ballet Co., the Champs Elysees Ce. 
the Metropolitan Ballet, Ram 
Gopal and his Indian dancers and 
the standard Covent Garden pro- 
|ductions by the Sadlers Wells 
company. 

On the whole, a diverse and 
plentiful supply of attractions for 
the 12 months, but the spectacular 
musicals held the key to the pub- 
Jic purse all the time. 


——————————— 


Australian Gov't Adopts 


Control of Radio System 


By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney. 

Australian radio’s flag of free- 
dom is being hauled down and re- 
placed by the emblem of govern- 
mental control. Bill to set up new 
regime is being greenlighted by 
the Ben J. Chifley labor govern- 
ment. The liberal opposition 
party's fight to nix the bill never 
got beyond first base because of 
labor’s terrific power in the Aussie 
political arena. 

Throughout 1948 the labor 
moguls have been working. to 
bring radio under political control. 
Funny angle to the+ whole setup 
is that top politicos aver Aussie 
radio is not to be nationalized. 
Nevertheless, commercial opera- 
tors know that the politicos aren't 
fooling anybody with this kind of 
chatter. 


"BBC Pattern | 
es the 


Speaking on Australian 
Broadcasting Bill, Prime Minister 
Ben J. Chifley declared he did not 
think radio should ever have been 
allowed to get out of the govern- 
ment’s control. Said that the BBC 
was completely government-owned 
and no British government had 
ever figured on any other system 
of control. 

Prime Minister went on to say 
that the world was entering upon 
a new era of radio development 
which made a review of the whole 
situation necessary. In Australia 
a special board of control was 
needed, comprised mainly of gov- 
ernmental officials, including a 
Treasury topper, with a govern- 
ment spokesman in the top seat. 

Questioned on what was planned 
for Aussie radio in the new era 
ahead, Chifley pointed out that the 
present commercial system of air- 
ing patent-medicine splurges did 
not tend to make for very geod 
broadcasting. With those remarks 
coming from the Aussie nation’s 
chief spokesman, and issued in 
Parliament House, commereial op- 


erators saw the writing on the wall 
for radio freedom in ‘49. 


T ‘Video and FM | 


When questioned why the gov- 
ernment would not grant an okay 
to commercials to use frequency 
modulation or television in opposi- 
tion to the non-commercial and 
semi-governmental controlled Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, 
Chifley said that both FM and 
video belonged to the people, and 
the government represented the 
people, thus the government of the 
day was justified in reserving the 
right to these new developments 
in the entertainment field. He 
went on to say that minor radio 
stations realized they would be 
driven out of business if great 
monopolies controlled FM and 
video. 


All of which makes the 1949 
radio picture even more gloomy 
for the commercials. 
~———"Unshackling Radio ~~ | 

Throughout °48 politicos Down 
Under have been stressing the 
need to “unshackle” radio from 
the clutches of major newspapers, 
which they claim control 62% of 
local commercial setups. Politicos 
also claim that soapers practically 
control the major air time over 
the ace commercials, making it 
tough for other sponsors to get 
best air dates. Politicos’ allega- 
tions are denied by the commer- 
ials. Top commercial execs point 
out that the Aussie commercial 
stations have an 80% listener cov- 
erage, made possible only by play- 
_ing topline entertainment. 


Throughout 1949 the Aussie gov- 
ernment will sponsor tlie non- 
commercial Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission from Treasury 
coffers. Up to ’48 the ABC took 











, a major share of the $4 license fee 


‘charged the local fans for yearly 
i histening. 
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Vet Aussie Impresario Reviews 


Show Biz Down 


| 


Under, Cirea ‘48 


By SIR BENJAMIN FULLER 


Sydney. | 
Quite an exciting year with Dan 
D. O’Connor, my co-director, pull- 
ing off the hat trick. To those 
who don’t understand that piece 
of legerdemain, in cricket, taking 
three wickets with three successive 
balls entitles the bowler to the gift 
of a cricket cap. 


In this case, the first hit was the 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra, a de- 
light, whose first house was its 
worst. What an artistic treat! 

The second was the Ballet Ram- 
bert. It cost us £15,000 for trans- 


portation from London of 40 peo- 

ple, props, wardrobe, electricals and 

scenery by sea and air. Their tour 

has been a triumph of organization | 
and patronage. 

Then the third, the Old Vic 
Company, from London, under 
the aegis of the British Coun- | 
cil. 

A heap of non-habitual theatre 
patrons came to see, in the flesh, 
Vivien (“Gone With the Wind’’) 
Leigh, and Laurence (“Pride and 
Prejudice’) Olivier. Their reper- 
toire: “School for Scandal,” “Rich- 
ard III’ and “Skin of Our Teeth.” 
In regard to the latter, there were 
two sorts of dissatisfied patrons; 
those who thought it drivel, (one 


itic cz j ).. those who | : : 
critic called it that), and those | Yankee Maurice Diamond has ac- 


said it was “divine” and thought 
they sensed great depths of mean- 
ing therin. 


|__N. Z. Army Show's Big Hit 





| 

Another record that looks like it 
may beat the one set by American 
minstrel George Williams at the 
Gaiety, Melbourne, in the 1890s, of 
over a two-year run, is the season 
of the “Kiwis,” a New Zealand 
army unit that opened at the 
Comedy theatre, Melbourne, in De- 





cember, 1946. Only now are they | 


announcing their “farewell”  pro- 
gram. (A Kiwi is a flightless New 
Zealand bird). They previously 
toured New Zealand and all other 
states, barring Tasmania and New 
South Wales, and each performer, 
30 of them, draws the same salary, 
and each shares equally in the 
profits. 

Dave Martin did a brodie with 
“Marinka” at the Empire, a 2,400- 
seater, originally built by the late 
Rufe Naylor for musical comedy, 
but has since been a cinema. Is 
there a man with itchier feet than 
Dave? Twice, in as many months, 
Martin has flown to London and 
New York, nor does he stay put 
when in his own country. He flies 
hither and yon; one day in Welling- 
ton, N. Z., next day in Melbourne, 
next in Adelaide, and so on. His 
Pandora’s box has not yet been 
opened to disclose the result of his 
present tours, but Dave always 
comes up with something startling. 
He opened a new vaudeville show 
at the Melbourne Tivoli, mostly 
British acts. It was really a joy to 
behold and listen to, and he ex- 
pects to run it to panto time. 





| Sir Ben Touts This One | | 





Cockney Freddy Bamburger & 
Pam—keep your eye on this couple 
of chatter, patter and piano enter- 
tainers. They are international. 
I’m picking them as eventually giv- 
ing New York a thrill. Since Clay 
Smith and his original partner I 
have never seen a better double. 
Gil Lamb heads a corking good 
show at the Sydney Tivoli, in the 
same bill as comedians Australian 
Terry Scanlan and Englishman Bill 
Shakespeare; all three getting 
great receptions and _ responses, 
showing the cosmopolitan outlook 
of Down Under audiences. 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” with 


with “Under the Counter” at His 
Majesty’s theatre, Perth. She has 
been hereabouts for over a year 
and has yet to play Adelaide to 
complete her tour. 
Fullers are running a repertory 
season under Ronald Fortt at Ade- 
laide, lately playing “Fools Rush 
In” to be followed by “The 
Shop At Sly Corner.” Fortt suc- 
ceeded the eight-week season of 
straight plays by Kathleen Robin- 
son and Dick Parry, whose last ef- 
fort and greatest success was “The 
Guinea Pig.” They went back to 
the Minerva Sydney, to do “The 
Paragon.” 
Will Mahoney Active 





Will Mahoney still runs vaude- | 
ville at Cremorne, Brisbane, and he 
is also lessee of the Theatre Royal 
in that city with occasional flyers 
in straight plays. 

At Perth, Bruce Carroll is featur- 
ing Gladys Moncrief and a good 
solid vaudeville company at the 
Capitol. After the panto season 
the Tivoli will be converted into an 
ice rink, and when the Adelaide 
one is erected, and Brisbane and 
Auckland follow suit, there will be 
quite a chain to accommodate over- 
seas specialists on ice. Also the 
international hockey teams. 


quired the late George Sorlies’ Big 
Top and is to present a show 


in Newcastle, which has a popula- | 


| tion of 150,000 and is “the Pitts- 
burgh of Australia,’ with the larg- 
‘est steel works and subsidiaries 
and the best coal in the Southern 
| Hemisphere. 


| Wirth’s Circus in Melbourne for 
the annual racing Cup Carnival 
; and a host of smaller big tops con- 
tinue to dot the landscape. 

I musn’t forget to mention that 
|entrepreneur Levitoff has been 
lexploiting the Joselite Spanish 
Trio. One-man shows are having a 
difficult time. 

The Government Broadcasting 
‘Commission gives well supported 
‘concerts with more or less famous 
‘soloists and the State Symphony 


Aussie ‘Okla.!’ Debuts 
In Melbourne Feb. 16 


San Francisco. 

“Oklahoma!” will make its Aus- 
tralian bow at His Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, Melbourne, Feb. 16, with seven 
American thesps supported by 
domestic talent. Australian law 
requires that 70% of each Ameri- 
can show playing there be com- 
posed of Aussie thesps. 

Planing from here next week | 


Cape Town. 
Biggest amusement story of year 
was provided by radio, with the 
publication of the long-awaited re- 





sion. This Commission sat early 


will be” edd Knight,” Robert ig’ y_ lnteners, who regarded 
Gladstone Hal Gary and two this inquiry as just another red} 
. : ‘herring of the South African 


others to be chosen this week. Re- | 
mainder of cast will be recruited 
in Melbourne, and Ted Hammer- 
stein will direct. Production will | ” 
be offered under Theatre Guild- in the House of Assembly in 
J. C. Williamson Theatres Aegis. | March, 1948, it proved a bombshell, 
|particularly as it strongly con- 
|demned past policy of the SABS, 
| accusing the corporation of extrav- 
agance, unbusinesslike handling of 
its affairs and slowness in technical 
| improvements. 

Biggest surprise was the recom- 
mendation in the report that com- 
mercial broadcasting should be in- 


Broadcasting Corp. to placate its 
| antagonists. 





Buenos Aires Legit Biz 
Doubles ’47 Grosses, 
Mostly Due to Prices Up 


Buenos Aires. 


Plenty of coin poured into legit 
coffers during 1948 in Argentina, 
and the Authors and Dramatists | opposed by the Commission. The 
Society (Argentores), which checks| report was strongly against the 
for royalty collection, predicts that |SABC being granted the handling 
1947’s estimated grosses of $2,259,- | of the new venture, on the grounds 
000 will be almost doubled when |that this might stifle healthy com- 
the final count is made. |petition and also that the SABC, 

Impresarios point out, however,|as a public utility corporation, 
that the increase is chiefly due to|should not be allowed to compete 


port of the Broadcasting Commis- | 


in 1947. Not much attention was | 


When report was finally tabled 


troduced, as it had been confident- | 
ly predicted that this would be | 


hypoed admission scales, because 
there has not been any construc- 


|'with private enterprise. It sug- 
| gested that licenses be granted to 


South Africa Starting To Look 
Kindly On Comm! Radio 


ly 50% of total license-holders in 
|the Union, although the station is 
|well heard and listened to in al] 
|the other provinces, with the ex. 
ception already mentioned of the 
/Cape Province. 

The SABC will, if it can provide 
| programs as popular as those from 
Lourenco Marques have become 
‘find enough advertisers stil] un- 
touched in the Transvaal, and a 
ready field in the rest of South 
Africa. It-is a fact that a local 
medium-wave station will always 
give better reception within its 
service area than a short-wave one, 
and should command the listener. 
ship if it goves a good or better 
program than a shortwave rival. 


One interesting factor which 
emerges from the advent of com- 
mercial radio, is that the hitherto 


unknown listener’s survey on the 
lines of Hooper and Crossley will 
have to be introduced to South 
Africa. Advertisers are bound to 
| require information as to how their 
|programs are getting across and 
| will demand something of this na- 
| ture. 

Television is still a long way off 
here, and will probably never be 
|a payable proposition owing to the 
|vast ‘distances between major 
| cities, bridged only by thinly popu- 
|lated villages. Even so, some ap- 


tion of new theatres, and only 20|companies for experimental pe-| plications were ‘made by private 


legit theatres were operating for a 


population of 4,000,000, in the capi- | 


tal city of Buenos Aires, 


From the point of view of qual- 
ity entertainment, this deteriorated 
noticeably, especially as regards 
drama. Despite the government’s 
|Entertainment Board protectionist 
| policy, which prevents companies 
from putting on translated plays 
until after their season has opened 
| with the work of some Argentine 
| @ramatist, no outstanding dramatic 
| material was presented. And local 
writers seem to prefer journalism, 
penning historical treatises or 
'novels to any venture into legit. 
| The heaviest legit returns were 
‘marked up during the period from 
|April to August, then started to- 
|bogganing. This is attributed to 


| the flow of tourists into the capi- | 


| tal city from the provincial hinter- 


riods. 

Commerce has not reacted favor- 
ably to this decision, reasons being 
|principally a rehash of those set 
|out in the Commission’s report, all 
| summed up in the feeling that this 
{monopoly will, in the long run, 
benefit neither listeners nor spon- 
sors. 

| Language a Hurdle | 

It will probably be at least two 
years before the “C” network, 
|which will carry the commercials, 
|is in active operation, as there are 
|many problems to be overcome. 
| Language will be a major hurdle. 
South Africa is a bilingual coun- 
try, and SABC transmissions are at 
present in English and Afrikaans. 
| Advertisers will probably demand 
| to call the tune so far as the lan- 
|guage used in their programs is 











Orchestras, and the Private Sta-| land for the severe part of the win- |concerned, whereas the Broadcast- 


'tions satisfy the great majority of 
listeners. 

Night trots are well established 
| and a menace to show biz in most 
| capital cities. Dogs everywhere. 

American professional tennis en- 
trepreneurs have bellyached at 
financial results of their first in- 
vasion. With proper facilities it 
will yet be another contender. 

Ne drive-ins yet, and keen hostil- 
\ity is displayed wherever they are 
discussed. 

Business generally is flourishing 
and employment is no problem. 





' 


| 





Via Talent 








London. 

The recent Palladium vaudeville 
season seems to have fired British 
audiences with enthusiasm, as 
never before, for vaudeville. I be- 
lieve the reason to be that there’ 
has grown up, during the war 
years, a generation who, though 
keen followers of movies, disks and 
the radio, have formed the vaude- 
ville-going habit. It was these 
youngsters whom I set out to at- 





Evie Hayes and Webb Tilton in the 
leads, looks set for a year at| 
Sydney. 

When Garnet Carroll and I' 
booked Peter Gray and Daphne | 
Newton for the production of 
“Present Laughter” at the Mel-' 
bourne Princess we thought 12 
weeks would be a decent run, so 
in the meantime again booked the | 
local Grand Opera National The- 
atre to open Nov. 19. In their sea- 
son earlier in the year for'! 
eight weeks, with “Aida,” ‘“Car-. 


men,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” and | 
“Marriage of Figaro,” 
aged £3,700 per week = and 


was a most praiseworthy effort. | | 


A new McMaster’s’ London 
Shakespearian company opens/| 
with Rosalind Fuller at the Mel-| 
bourne Princess early in February. | 

Cicely Courtneidge is doing well | 


tract to the music hall. 
Their fathers and mothers, who 


== By VAL PARNELL 


(Managing Director of Moss’ Empires Theatres, Ltd., and Controller 
of the London Palladium) ‘ 


ter. 

Los Chavalillos (Rosario and An- 
| tonio), the dance team, gave the 
|most satisfying grosses in May- 
| June-July, at the Municipal the- 
jatre, winding up with two dance 
|recitals at the Colon Opera which 
|were sold out soon after the box- 
| office opened. 

Musical revues and comedy were 
the best grossers all around, and 
from what is known at present of 
plans for 1949, this will doubtless 
bring an epidemic of that kind of 


* entertainment. 


U. S.-British Good Will 





Exchange 


“Show Business Js Internation- 
al,” Bud Flanagan said to Danny 
Kaye at the end of the memorable 


the London Palladium in the pres- 
ence of the Royal Family on Nov. 
1. In Britain, we have always 
sought the best that other coun- 
tries have to offer. Likewise, we 
have sent out our best acts in ex- 
change. And I believe that those 
of us who are engaged in the book- 





already comprise the greater part | 
of our vaudeville audiences, were | 
accustomed to appreciate live en- | 


tertainment, but to the younger | 


ing and presentation of interna- 
tional artistes are doing something 
to show that current trends of 
thought in other spheres of activ- 


Royal Variety Performance held at | 


|ing Board will almost certainly not 
|be happy about a preponderance 
|of English. Endeavors will most 
|likely be made to strike a 50-50 
| basis. 

Besides the language problem, 
the question of sites for new trans- 
mitters and their erection will take 
some time, and an important item 
is the complete new organization 
that will have to be built up to 
handle the whole question of sell- 
ing time on the radio, a hitherto 
unexplored field so far as the SABC 
is concerned. 


Some doubt has been expressed 
whether this new venture will be 
able to overcome the very strong 
hold that Lourenco Marques Radio 
(Portuguese East Africa) has estab- 
lished. This station has recently 
again found it necessary to extend 
its broadcast hours to cope with 
the demand from advertising, and 
it at present booked solidly for its 
12 hours daily. 


Early in 1947 the Johannesburg 
firm of Davenport & Meyer took 
;over the advertising management 
of Lourenco Marques Radio, and 
has built up a worthwhile array of 
sponsors. John Davenport and 
Richard Meyer are both experi- 
enced radio men, while Frank 
Lamping, who is their chief radio 
executive, was, before the war, as- 
sistant general manager of Radio 
Normandy. 


Unless, therefore, the SABC is 
able to obtain the services of radio 
advertising men as experienced as 
these, their chances of bucking 
competition of this nature may, on 
the surtace, not appear very rosy. 
It is also pointed out that Lourenco 





generation it was, in the main, a/| ity could be diverted into healthier | Marques has a nationwide coverage 


novelty. 


| 
stars, whose names are household 


| words over here, attracted not only 


' 


the regular music hall patrons, but 
also thousands of the younger set 
who had never been inside a music | 
hall before. And, once in, they) 








| The Invasion 
, | 


There have been comments! 
about the British variety stage be- | 


maxim quoted above. 

The interchange of vaudeville 
acts between the U. S. and Eng- 
land is a symbol of the goodwill 
each bears the other. The re- 
sultant understanding of each 


it aver-| were to become regular customers. | other’s outlook on life, which is 
; spread by these unofficial ‘“am-| that listeners in the southern cities, 


bassadors,” serves as a link be- 
tween the two peoples which can 
result in nothing but good, at a 


To that series of per- | and more cooperative channels by | and consequent appeal to advertis- 
sonal appearances by American | 4PPlication of the show business ers of 


international products, 
whereas the SABC will be able to 
| cater to a large, hitherto untapped 
|potential of local manufacturers, 
|Storekeepers, etc., in the towns 
covered by their “C” programs. 

| Further, the situation of Louren- 
‘eo Marques in the north means 


| 


such as Cape Town, do not get con- 
sistently good reception, although 
the station has two 7,500-watt RCA 


ing “invaded” by American acts.|time when such understanding is transmitters, with a third one on 


Actually, there is no question of 
“invasion.” | 


a much-needed influence in the 
world teacda- 


order. Principal coverage is, there- 
fore, in Transvaal, which has near- 


|companies during the year to oper- 
|ate television stations. These were 
|all turned down by the Govern- 
|ment, which has ruled that video 
| should also be under the control of 
|the SABC. The Board of Govern- 
| ors admits that it will be some con- 
|siderable time before anything is 
done, but, meanwhile, is investigat- 
ing technical details with the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. in London, 


Yankee Talent Seen 
Getting Plenty Dates 
In Australia in 1949 


By ERIC GORRICK 
Sydney. 

There'll be plenty of sweet coin- 
age available to Yankee talent in 
Australia during 1949, as yen for 
the Stars-and-Stripes zooms. This 
takes in legit, vaude-revue, night- 
clubs, radio and cinemas. The 
toppers back of this “Broadway of 
the Pacific” see 1949 as a lush 
year for flesh-and-blood. 


Flying time from the U. S. to 
Down Under is just four days. This 
way makes it that much sweeter 
for the U. S. talent. Only sour 
spot right now is that the Aussie 
government limits coin out-take to 
a thousand pounds. It’s hoped to 
have this figure up-jumped before 
long on strong plea to the powers- 
that-be. 

Aussie flesh-blood hit record 
highs throughout 1948, with the 
Old Vie Co., headed by Sir Laure 
ence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, 
and the Ballet Rambert, imported 
by the British Cultural Council- 
D. D. O’Connor - Fuller - Carroll 
combo. (See detailed story by Sir 
Benjamin Fuller.) 

l Nightclub Build | 

Aussie nightclub biz is on the 
pickup, with bright prospects for 
the year ahead after slow kick- 
off. Talent importations from 
U. S. look like kicking the takes 
high, this despite less spending 
dough available to the populace as 
cost-of-living zooms. Key night- 
club men here aver there'll al- 
ways be a fair amount of coinage 
on tap for a night out at least 
once-weekly by. Aussie pleasure 
seekers. ; 

Joe Taylor, well-known Aussie 
nightclub operator, reopened the 
Celebrity Club in Sydney with 
Hollywood’s Freddie Bartholomew 
as the marque draw. Reporte 
figure for importation is said to 
be $1,200 weekly. And Bar 
tholomew is getting over finely. 
with the Down Under job. Slapsié 
Maxie Rosenbloom is next in. Tay- 
lor runs two bands, Eric Tann 
and Paul Lombard. Possibility 38 
there’ll be one or two top U. * 
band names coming this way s00n- 

Out in the Aussie key urbans 
there’s a decided upbeat in night- 
club biz. The U. S. entertainment 
blueprint is used all around the 
Aussie zone, copied mostly from 
musical pix. 
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Nippon Radio's Distinet Effort 
— To Reflect Democracy at Work 


By RUSS SPLANE 


Tokyo. 
Radio in Nippon, through the 


| foreign ownership. Several groups 
| have already announced their in- 


ae istic Broadcasting | tention to launch a broadcasting 
— »! ee eee an effort | Venture, but soaring costs may rule 
ro reflect the democratic tenor of | out all but a few. Estimated cost 
the times. Progress since the end | of building one station is 100,000,- 


of the war has been slow 


dy. 
stn at from 91 to 105 stations, 
and will be expanded to 112 early 
next year. 

The number of radio receivers 
in use has risen from 5,400,000 in 
1940 to 7,200,000 in 1948. The 
web’s programs have taken on a 
somewhat livelier air, with several 
shows patterned after U. S. pro- 
grams topping the popularity list. 
Most significant of all is the fact 
that local stations have been given 
greater freedom to originate pro- 
grams, instead of devoting 95% of 
their broadcast time to network 
shows originating in Tokyo as they 
did until the end of the war. 

However, the biggest changes in 
postwar Nipponese radio will not 
be felt until this year. Last year 
was notable for the fact that the 
groundwork was laid for these im- 
pending reforms. Principal shake- 
up will be in BCJ’s archaic and 
bureaucratic program department, 
which has been drastically over- 
hauled. With the help and advice 
of the radio branch of SCAP’s 
Civil Information and Education 
Section, BCJ execs have set up 
programming organization similar 
to, but not consciously modelled 
after, program department of Brit- 
ish, Canadian and _ Australian 
broadcasting corporations. 


New organization will have sepa- 
rate planning and production de- 
partment, with writers, announcers. 
directors, etc., pooled and assigned 
to specific shows by their respec- 
tive chiefs. Heretofore, BCJ pro- 
gram department was a_hodge- 
podge of individual empires, with 
separate program chiefs for each 
type of show (music, education, 
sports, etc.), with their own writers, 
announcers and producers. 


| ‘Listeners Poll 





Second big change which wlll 
make itself felt in 1949 is the 
launching of BCJ’s first scientific 
listeners’ poll. Firm has made no 
real effort up to now to ascertain 
listeners’ wants. 

BCJ is a privately-owned public 


service corporation supported by | 


listener’s fees from radio-set own- 
ers, now set at 35 yen (13c) per 
month. Company operates two net- 
works. The No. 1 web blankets the 
country with 88 stations, including 
the key station, JOAK in Tokyo. 
No. 2 network includes 17 stations 
in principal cities which reach 
70% of the population. JOAK op- 


erates on 50,000 ‘watts, eight so-. 


called “central” stations in key 
cities have 10,000-watt output, and 
Jocal stations operate at 500. In 
addition, net includes 42 rebroad- 
cast transmitters on 50 watts for 
boosting signals over difficult ter- 
rain. An estimated 43° of Japa- 
nese households have radio re- 
celivers. 

Manufacturers are turning out 
sets at the rate of about 70,000 a 
month, and are limited to this 
figure by material shortages. Re- 
celvers up to now have sold as fast 
as they reached dealers’ shelves, 
but a group of manufacturers is 
readying a petition to the Japanese 
Finance Ministry asking that the 
commodity tax on radios be re- 
duced to 20% from the present 


30% on the grounds that the high | 


tax is 


discouraging 
buyers. 


potential 


put | 900 yen ($400,000), providing ma- 
BCJ’s network has been | terials could be found at all. The 


'Mainichi, nation’s second largest 


newspaper, is studying the Osaka | 


|area with a view to building a 
transmitter there that will eventu- 
ally be expanded into a network. 
Paper is prepared to pour 3,000,000 
yen ($4,000) a month into the 
project. 
Lack of Know-How | 
Biggest stumbling block com- 
mercial radio faces in Japan is the 
lack of know-how. National ad- 
vertising is practically nil in 
Japan, since very few Japanese 


products are nationally marketed. | 


Moreover, advertising is profitable 
only in an economy of surplus, 
and the Nipponese economy will 
likely be based on scarcity for 
many years to come. However, 
some potential radio entrepreneurs 
say frankly they will engage 
American talent to handle sales 
end of their broadcasting ventures. 

One characteristic of Japanese 
radio which has retarded develop- 
ment of BCJ and which commer- 


cial stations will have to overcome | 


is the lack of imagination and en- 
terprise among the men who make 
radio in Japan. BCJ’s 25-year 
monopoly has 
form of complacency which is re- 
flected in the firm’s programming. 

Another weakness 


dustry. 
Japan estimate that Nipponese 
radio is 12 years behind the U. S. 
in technical knowledge, and 18 
years behind in the production of 
equipment. Vacuum tubes, for in- 
stance, are not of uniform quality, 
and are poor at best by American 
standards. Recording disks are 
also greatly inferior to the U. S. 
product. As for television, Japs 
have developed at least one labora- 
tory model described by U. S. 
radio experts here as “not too 
bad,”’ but commercial development 
of TV in Japan is a long way off. 


FILM BIZ IN IRELAND 
UPBEATS 107 IN ’48 


Dublin. 

The heavy backlog of American 
pictures waiting to be played off in 
Eire prévented any dislocation of 
biz due to the U. S. embargo when 
Britain upped import duties in 
1947. Several distribs bought up 
a number of reissues and looked 
like they’d cash in until the em- 
bargo ended just when the last of 
the backlog was being played off. 
The result was that Irish firstrun 
houses began to play new Ameri- 
can product before it played Lon- 
don, namely, ‘Call Northside 777,” 
“Naked City” and “The Iron Cur- 
tain.” 
the top grossers of the year. 
Best Years of Our Lives” was 
right on top with a 26-week run 
in Dublin. ‘ 

A slight shading of the govern- 





ment entertainment tax on film) 


houses helped biz, which was 


slightly up all round. A heavy in- | 


flux of tourist coin hypoed the box- 
office, and the improvement over 
1947 is estimated at around 10%, 
although runs have been shorter 


‘and holdovers fewer than in re- 


cent years. Film rentals have 


‘shown a tendency to rise about 2% 


BCJ has shown readiness to. : . 
|slack, and there is plenty of evi- 
‘dence that customers are shopping 
‘around for their entertainment. 


adopt American ideas where adapt- 
able to the slow-moving Japanese 
radio technique. Two most popu- 
lar shows on the air, judging by 
letters from listeners, are “Twenty 
Gates,” based on the American 
Twenty Questions” and “Foun- 


or slightly more. 


Interest in musicals is still 


Surprise failures were 


of the Bells” and, despite a big re- 


|ligious buildup, John Ford’s “The 


tain of Knowledge,” modelled after | 


“Information Please.” <A Major 


Bowes type of “Amateur Hour” | - 


also ranks among the top 10. Two 
new shows, “What’s My Name” 
and “Hit Parade,” both based on 

- S. programs, go on the air 
shortly. 

Commercial radio in Japan will 
soon become a distinct possibility. 
A bill to authorize such ventures 
was introduced in the Japanese 
Diet early in 1948 and will prob- 
ably be enacted. Law will provide 
for licensing or privately-owned 
broadcasting Stations, but will ban 


Fugitive.” 





British Films | 

British films are doing good biz, 
a good British pic taking about the 
same coin as a good American. Top 
grossers among the British list in 


firstrun houses have been “Ham- 
let” “Oliver Twist” and “Red 
Shoes.” The general lack of in- 


terest in British pix, noted a few 
years ago, appears to have been 
overcome. 

Only one Irish feature was pro- 
duced, by Dublin Films, during the 
year, “My Hands Are Clay”; it got 


induced a_ stodgy | 


is the poor | 
technical development of the in- | 
American radio men in|} 


These three were among) 
“The | 


“Gentle- | 
‘man’s Agreement,” “The Miracle) 
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Paris. 
Though prevailing political and economic condi- 
‘tions make it tough to prognosticate what Franco- 
| American show biz relations will be like during the 
| year ahead, the shadows cast by last year's record 
| permit at least an idea of the current trend. 


For American showmen, France is a market, a 
source of material, a bridgehead and a turntable; 
, also, according to how they are situated, a play- 
ground or a headache. France is a market for Amer- 
ican talent, for pictures, for playwrights for music, 
and is becoming a market for radio productions and 
may become one for video if and when French TV 
gets out of what amounts to the lab stage. Also 
for American equipment. 

Conversely, France is a source of creative talent 
in all phases which, even if seldom expertly com- 
mercialized, can be used in the American show biz 
pattern. Some of the recent Gallic bookings in 
N. Y. niteries cue to use of French music. Both 
Broadway and Hollywood can find here adaptable 
material, as evidenced by “Red Gloves (“Les Main 
Sales’), and eventually some more live potentiali- 
ties. French ballets and orchestras have played 
| America, and the French are trying hard to plug 
France in America via radio. 


These trans-Atlantic exchange of values cannot 
| be estimated only in dollars and cents. Both politic- 
ally and geographically, France, even if temporarily 
fallen from her historically commanding position 
in world affairs, is still more or less a doorway to 
Western Europe, and everything that helps keep it 
open by bringing U. S. and France closer tends to 
permit American ideals and way of life to perco- 
late through the whole continent, and to maintain 
peace. An American star, an American picture, 
play or song, can be a most efficient vehicle for 
American propaganda abroad. This should be borne 
in mind when show biz finds itself confronted with 
economic hurdles. 


As a playground, Paree, if somewhat dimmed in 
its century-old splendor due to postwar economics 
and beaucoup bluenose_ shuttering, _ still 
worldwide glamor. So does the Riviera, whose cli- 
mate and gambling both make a little heaven in a 
very much war-shattered continent against which, as 
a headache, France is one of the continental coun- 
| tries where postwar regulations are, in all phases, 
most distracting for American showmen, and gen- 
erally speaking for tourists. 


| 
| t 
| 
| 





Politicos’ Lust to Keep Power _| 





Most of the continent is going autocratic in a 
double effort of local politicos to remain in power 
besides raising the dust necessary to save their 
country from going to the dogs. Very few of them 
follow the lead of the Swedes, whose legislation 
| for pictures, for instance, enacts practically no pro- 
tective measures for their home-industry with the 
 pesutt that their home industry is doing compara- 
| tively better than in any other country, thus evi- 
dencing the value of free trade. 

| The French exchange regulations not only re- 
| strict the transfer home of pix revenue, but also 
| that of live-talent salaries, supposed to be 50% of 
| earnings, but there are even hurdles on the latter. 
| Katherine Dunham, for one, found that out. Their 
| pix industry is protected now by a five-weeks-per- 
_quarter screen quota, stiffer than formerly, plus 
' what amounts to discriminatory taxation and tech- 
nicalities as to the employment of non-native tech- 
| nicians in French studios. Their legit branch is 
| placing a ceiling on the amount of foreign adapta- 
| tions that can be produced and practically places 
|the American playwright at the mercy of his 
| adoptor. His revenue, in francs, is just an induce- 
|ment for him to come and spend it here. Worse 
still for Yanks, SACEM, local equivalent of ASCAP. 
if they belong to it, holds them in its folds, even 
if they are Americans, and won’t permit them to 
join ASCAP later, insisting on acting for them there. 
| American acts here find working permits and ex- 
change control two bunkers to negotiate, and 
tooters find those stiffened still by local Petrillos. 
| Diskers and equipment manufacturers can also use a 
lot of aspirin before they can cash in on their 
exports. 


| It must be borne in mind that the French are 
' themselves suffering from an economic crisis which, 
| legitimately or not, is currently pauperizing the 
' masses. Also of a vodka-reeking propaganda which 
| America might be well advised to combat by con- 
| verting some of its dole into indoctrination media. 
| Show-wise, the economic crisis causes the popular 
| seats to do less business than the higher - priced 
| ones in the theatres, while about 2,000 people who 
| make Paris cafe society pack the better niteries 
| though the cheaper amusements cannot do business. 

| Mass spending is at a low ebb, increased by antici- 
| pated tilts in rent and terrific taxation. 

These very unhealthy conditions, translated in 

‘concrete terms, require no wizard to anticipate that 

| during the coming year: 


France as a Market for Americans 
In All Phases of Amusement Biz 


By MAXIME DE BEX —= 
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1. Scarcity of legit production money and desire 
to avoid risks will result in many American adap- 
tations playing France even if with little profit to 
U.S. right-holders. Ambitious talk is heard here of 
producing some of the Broadway musical hits, like 
“Annie Get Your Gun” and “Oklahoma!” 


An American group has thought of taking advan- 
tage of the low cost of production here and of 
visiting talent to incept an Anglo-Saxon theatre 
that would produce plays in English. On closer 
figuring it has not been found feasible without 
crossing a sea of red. 

2. Desire to draw business will make those nit- 
erties or even theatres that can afford to pay sala- 
ries book American talent. What is very hard for 
theatres (such as Theatre de Paris, where the $6,000- 
per-week salary of the Katherine Dunham ballet 
made it tough for producers F. Lumbroso and Leon 
Volterra to break even despite socko biz at top 
scale) is easier for the bigger and better niteries. 


Biggest employer of American talent here is 
Pierre-Louis Guerin, whose floorshow is, financially, 
practically all-American, with such draws as the 
Debonairs, the Ben Yost singers and Chaz Chase. 
Guerin is now working hard to make the Ambassa- 
deurs, recently taken from Clifford Fischer on a 
lease and purchase option basis, the ritziest spot in 
Paris. The Bernard Bros. scored heavily there be- 
fore packing Sa Majestic club. 


| U. S. Scouts 0.0. Talent | 








U.S. talent scouts have finé-toothcombed France 
lately. Joe Glaser imported Yoninelli, now playing 
U.S. William Morris and Jules Stein, among others, 
have given niteries and all shows the o.o. without 
finding much they could really consider for the 
U. S. bigtime, apart from singers. 

Generally speaking, French operators won't take 
the risk of paying U.S. salaries, even at a very 
much cutrate. And if tbey undertake at their own 
risk to guarantee part of it in dollars, the exchange 
may make the deal far worse for them than orig- 
inally planned. Within a year, the unofficial rate 
has gone from 350 francs to $1 for 500. The French 
musichall producers prefer to cut the nut to the 

* bone and use local names in revues. 

Marcel Carrere, occasionally, may put on an 
international act, but French variety, of late, hasn’t 
been much of a market for American talent, though 
it has been a source of vocal acts for U. S., namely, 
Compagnons de la Chanson, Edith Piaf, Suzy Solidor, 
Georges Ullmer and, skedded, Yves-Montand. French 
talent is increasingly ogling U. S. dollars. Nitery 
conditions in U. S. help cue that development. 

3. Pictures are something else again. Motion 
Picture Assn. of America reps here, Frank Me- 
Carthy aided by Rupert Allan, have done a job 
which should earn them the gratitude of every 
Hollywoodite, besides that of the continental reps 
whose problems they have helped solve with such 
diplomacy that even the French regard them very 
highly. They have set a very high standard for their 
MPA successors, Gerry Mayer and Eugene Van Dee: 
American pix here, despite local obstacles, are more 
than holding their own. Their importance cannot 
be estimated in terms of revenue. This is why the 
folding of U.S. newsreels for economic reasons is 
to be deprecated. As to the French themselves, they 
are inclined to kid themselves as to the potentialities 
of their home product in U.S. But that is another 
story. 


4. French National Radio is a government-owned 
and operated part of the amusement business. The 
trend there, due to shenanigans of some of the 
execs, is to use strictly local material under their 
control, thus mostly precluding American exports. 
Radio Luxembourg, which covers a good deal of 
France from its Luxembourg airer, is the expertly 
run independent and commercial opposition. It is 
doing very well and an excellent bet for American 
exporters, but won't sell to American interests, 
some of which evidenced interest. The French, af 
course, are very keen on getting American airtime, 
through disks, tape or direct transmission, and 
welcome such U.S. producers as Ray Morgan, who 
may get them a break in U.S. 

5. As to TV, it is still in diapers. France. may 
produce a certain amount of usable material, espe- 
cially when it concerns fashion or deluxe trades 
that welcome an American plug. This explains why 
they look favorably on closing a deal with Borrah 
Minevitch to introduce their material in U. S. 
One of their main difficulties is that, whereas radio 
has an appropriation sufficient to operate it, TV 
has practically none. And there’s no one willing to 
angel it under current conditions. 

6. American pop music is extremely popular here. 
The younger generation is crazy about it. What it 
will bring Tin Pan Alley in the way of revenue is 
another matter. 

7. As to American equipment, it is of course, 
much in use in the film industry. But American 
radio and TV sets would be hard to market: Local 
manufacturers, backed by taxation, are controlling 
the market. 
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‘a lukewarm reception and lasted |spokesmen claim it would be un-|exhibs’ and renters’ associations 
only one week on its firstrun ap- | economic to resume sending news- |to check encroachments on terri- 


' pearance in Dublin. 
| Building of new 
been slow owing to government re- 
'strictions; only about six new nabe 
'houses have been opened in the 
| past year. 
20 have been submitted for gov-| 
ernment approval. 
During the year 
/proaches were made to Eire gov- 
ernment for removal of 


import | and 


‘reels while current tax is in force. tory covered by regular cinemas. 
cinemas has} Both exhibs and newsreel distribs | 


Both the Dept. of Education and 


_ have had discussions with gov- Dept. of Agriculture have shown 
ernment officials, who are advising | keen interest in these visual aids, 
Finance Minister MacGilligan on and orders for projectors are re- 
Projects for another possible adjustments. 


|portedly on their way. The Edu- 


There has been a considerable 'caction Dept. is to include film 
‘extension in the 16m market. The | exyperts in its new Council of Edu- 
fresh ap- number of mobile projectors tour- cation, an advisory body now be- 
‘ing rural districts has increased,|ing set up. The same department 
there are 


indications of| has okayed special courses in film 


‘duty on newsreels, which are not | clashes with regular 35m inter- technique and teaching with visual 
Newsreel Assn. ests. Cases are now before both aids at state training colleges 


shown in Eire. 
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ustralian Film Theatres Forced to 
Meet Increasing-Costs Problem 
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little remains of the pay envelope 
for entertainment once the rent, 
food. clothing and medical bills 
have been met, so much so that 
the bulk of picture-goers are shop- 
ping in a most discriminating way 
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South Africans Take 


Their Pix Very Seriously 


By J« pes ABBOTT 


— 


Co-Ma wmging Directo 


London. 

For me 1948 was a vear of travel 
with just that mixture of pleasi 
and business that maintains live 
interest in new surroundings and 
escapes boredom. 

After the U. S. I decided to try 
something where the pace was a 
little slower, and the first choice 
was South Africa. As there had 
been an interval of about 35 vears 
since my previous visit, I was pre- 
pared for some changes, but not 
quite so many as I found. 

The first reaction was the near- 
American complexion of the prin- 
cipal cities. That goes for cars, 
electric washing machines, radio 
sets, jukeboxes, films, musical in- 
struments and even clothes im- 
ported from the States, while the 
United Kingdom supplied woolen 


goods, scotch whisky, machinery 
china, pianos, and about 30‘o of 
the cars. 


South Africa has great future 
possibilities, but there's one big 
problem—the native question. The 
white population of the whole 
Union is about 2,500,000, with a 
“native” and colored one of ove! 
2.000 000 All unskilled labor 
whether it be for the mines. farms 
or domestic work. is done by the 
mative boys. South Africa badly 
needs an influx of Europeans, but 
the only openings for men are 
skilled artisans, particularly in the 
engineering and building trades, 
and for women shorthand typists 
and anyone with capital to develop 


industry. 
On the cultural side. South 
Africa, like many other newly de- 


veloped countries, somewhat lags 
behind and is rather conscious o! 
it. The principal entertainment 
and almost the only one apart from 
some high class concerts. is the 
cinema, which is still called the 
Bioscope. In the more important 
cities like Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg and Durban, there are some 
fine up-to-date houses. Unlike the 
States and England, where a visit 
fo the flicks is regarded as some- 
thing casual, the South African 
takes it rather seriously, almost as 
we do a visit to the theatre. 
There is only one show a night. 

excepting Saturdays. The first 


Day 


half consists of a newsreel, a car- 
toon and about a dozen advertising 
shorts. Then comes the interval 
and the second half with one fea- 
ture picture. Good American films 
often get a release prior io a Brit- 
ish showing. 

I found the biggest change in 
Johannesburg. In 40 vears it has 
grown from a mining camp into a 
miniature New York. It accounts 
tor about 35° of the world’s gold. 
One of the big evesores around 
Johannesburg is the dumps from 
which the gold has been extracted. 
and as it has been chemically 
treated, nothing will ever grow on 
them. 

The language is bi-lingual, Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans. and bv law all 
notices must be in both. All broad- 
cast announcements must also be 
in both languages. 

Broadcasting 


Francis Hunte 


Tt) 


as in England, is 
practically a government monop- 
oly and derives its revenue from 
the issue of licenses to the owners 
of receiving sets. 


Due to the lack of home talent. 
a considerable amount of broad- 
casting is done by means of gramo- 
phone records and transcriptions 
purchased from the BBC or Amer- 
ican broadcasting companies. 


Segregation © 





The population is divided into 
European and non-European. The 
Europearms consist of whites. 
whether born in Europe, South 
Africa or any other part of the 
world, so long as he is not colored 
Non-Europeans cover natives, col- 
ored and Indians. The color bar 
s harder in South Africa than in 
any southern state of the U. §S 
There are separate seats on rail- 
way Stations, carriages. waiting 
rooms, and even queues for trolley 
cars and buses. 

While in South Africa. I received 
a cabled invitation to serve as a 
delegates of the Performing Rights 


Society at the International Con- 
federation of Authors and Com- 
posers, held in Buenos Aires ir 


October, and as this seemed to hold 
promise of an opportunity to study 
conditions in a fresh part of the 
world, I promptly accepted. 

This is the Confederation that 


Loses Appeal on Tax Rap 


Chicago. 
Mike Potson, former owner of 
Colesimo’s, lost his appeal of his 
two-vear prison sentence in Chi 
federal appeals court. 


Court confirmed lower court's 
finding that Potson had ev aded 
payment of $162,166 in income 


taxes for years 1940 through 1943. 


RADIO EIREANN SHOWS 
DRAMA IMPROVEMENT 


Dublin 





Best work in Irish radio in 1948 
was done by play-production divi- 
sion of Radio Eireann under guid- 
ance of H. L. Morrow, who han- 
died. with station reperatory com- 
panv., first productions in English 
of Ibsen's “Brand “T Invitation 

Vovage” and “L’Impromptu du 
Telephone by Jean-Jacques Ber- 
nard. and Pirandello’s Henry I\ 
Station also gave premieres to J.B 
Priestiey's ‘The Long Miuirror,’ 


Alfred de Musset’s “On ne Badine 





pas avec J amour,” and a six-in- 
stallment version of Philip 
Rooney's bestselling novel “The 
Golden Coast.” Latter was given 
within three weeks of book's publi- 
cation 
Maire O'Neill. back m U. S 
n vacalion, m € ail appear- 
nce in John Millir Synge's 
Riders to the Sea” with the rep 
pe, playing part of Maura 
hich she created at the Abbey 
heatre in the play’s first produc- 
n in 1910 
Radic continued under state 
nir with C. E. Kelly, deputy 
lirector, being upped to director 


to succeed John Brennan, who re- 
tired 


eu 
T) has been a trend towards 
entertainment although 


ere 
ht 


ighter 


here is a lack of good comedy 
script writers, and plans are ap- 
proved for an increase in pro- 
grams. These, however, are being 
held up pending construction of ad- 
ditional studio space. Most popu- 
ar programs were quizzes, and 
these have now been extended 
Litttle new talent seems to be 
available. and Jess than one-third 


of the vocalists and musicians audi- 
tioned are considered possibles for 
programming. After a brush with 
local dance orchs, the station 
ranged a couple of combs of 
own for regular airing 

Sponsors are still slow abdut 
taking air time, largely because 
only lunchtime segments are sold 
a change of policy to sell peak- 
listening periods in the evening 
would produce a_ considerably 
higher interest from advertisers. 

An advisory council on broad- 
casting was named by the govern- 
ment in the fall and commenced 
meetings: so far its work in as- 
sisting policy-shaping has not been 
noted. 


ar- 
its 





the year before was held in Lon- 
don and was responsible for the 
threat -of proceedings against 
ASCAP under the Sherman anti- 
trust laws by the U.S. Gov ernment, 
with the result that, although rep- 
resentatives of ASCAP had al- 
ready left for London. the Society 
hastily withdrew from the Con- 
federation. 

At B.A. practically all countries 
sent delegates from their national 
performing rights societies with 
the exception of the U.S 








Music 








The Confederation, as a matter 
of fact. is perfectly harmless. It 
gives an opportunity for delegates 
to air their views and meet old 
friends socially. As hosts, the Ar- 
gentine Society ‘SADIAC) was en- 
titled to and received full atten- 


tion, which included a personal 
welcome to all from President 
Peron. 


Popular music consists of native 
Sambas and tangos. with a mixture 
of foxtrots, but sales are not par- 


ucularly large. There is a good 
demand for phonograph records. 
not only domestic~ pressings, but 


platters from the U. S 

Jukeboxes are getting into cafes 
but not into saloons. Unlike the 
demand for records. there is little 
call for sheet music. excepting for 
educational and standard. 

Although Argentina. unlike 
Brazil, is not a party to the Berne 
Convention. it has copyright laws 
that take the point of view that if 
a work is copyright in the country 
of which the author is a national. 
it should automatically receive pro- 
tection in the Argentine without 
any formality. It provides strict 
penalties for infringement. That's 
as good a formula as I know. 























By JOE 


Cape Town. 

There is nothing of great portent 
to report on South African amuse- 
ments for 1948 except that gener- 
ally business has been just about 
par, or perhaps a little below. Set- 
back was caused in May by the un- 
expected victory of the Nationalist 
party at the general elections 
wh ich seemed to cast a gloom over 





all major key.cities, which are pre- 
dominantly pro-Smuts. The angle 


on this is theatre boxoffices 
here were as sensitive to the votl- 
ing as the stock exchange is to 
or international affairs 
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run 
The industry generally. has 
since the close of the = adopted 
a mark-time attitude Nith acute 
housing shortages , imposing 
restrict on any but the 
urgent building. the erection 
new theatres is still a long way off 
and the threatened influx of the 
major companies has not yet mate- 
rialized Thus. although most of 
the big producers have representa- 
tives now established in South 
Africa. they are content to release 
through existing channels. 
Reshuffle | Outlets J 


noct 
1ons most 


of 





Some. reshuffling has taken place 
in these outlets. Towards the end 
of the vear RKO concluded a deal 
with 20th-Fox to release on latter's 
local circuit, and Sir Alexander 
Korda Productions have changed 
over from 20th to African Consoli- 
dated Theatres. 

Production of full-length fea- 
tures with Afrikaans dialog. start- 
ed a couple of vears ago. was con- 
tinued. African Film Productions 
released a comedy, “Dr. Kwak.” 
and another company. Unifilms. 
completed an historical vehicle. 
“Sarie Marais.” In addition, some 
British companies have done. or 
will shortiy be doing. location work 
on stories with a South African 
background. but these cannot be 
regarded as local productions. Visit 
of Sir Michael Balcon during the 
year probably presages active par- 
ticipation of his comuany in film- 
making here. 

During the session of Parliament 
recently ended, the new Govern- 
ment announced its intention of 
imposing a quota system on South 
African cinemas by making it com- 
pulsory for all houses to show a 
percentage ‘probably about 614° 
of locallyv-made films A small but 
vociferous section of the commu- 
nity has for a long time agitated 
for more Africaans pictures in 
cinema programs, and their view- 
point probably has the sympathy of 
the Nationalist government 

The language of most of the big- 
ger towns is predominantly Eng- 
ish, and the needs of the Afrikaans- 
speaking element has so far been 
met by dubbing the local newsreel] 


and any South African-produced 
shorts or documentaries in Afri- 
kaans for exhibition in country 


centers. Heavy session prevented 
this legislation from being intro- 
duced, and it is not known whether 
the Government intends proceed- 
ing with it in 1949 or not. 

On the legit side the hope that 
there would be a postwar influx of 
visiting shows has not so far been 


Nationalist Victory at Polls Tightens 
South African Amusement Spending 








HANSON 
realized, due, almost certainly. to 
the fact that these shows have 


never paid their way. The fact is 
that the majority of South African 
audiences cannot. or do not wish 
to, pay the high admission charges 
necessary to cover the heavy ex- 
penditure incurred in the sea and 
air transportation of cast and 
erties 


prop- 


The only towns in South Africa 


with theatres of any size and popuy- 
ations large enough to support 
legit productions are J nnes- 
burg. Cape Town, Durban. Port 
Elizabeth and East Londor se 
towns are hundreds of miles apart 
so that heavy railr f nses 
nust be added to the init of 
importation. and the tota] must t 
recovered from five centers only, 
The result is usually a heavy loss. 
The last show seen here was Ivor 
Novello’s “Perchance to Dre ” 
which played Johannesburg and 
Cape Town only at the beginning 
the vear. Now “Oklahom: c 
oming out as this vear’s Christmas 
ttraction 
‘Difficult es oi legit here re ex- 
emplified by the fact that 1 om- 
panies that have been touring in 
straight plays have, had to give up 
owing to lack of support vas 
by Nan Munro ar t er 
by M; Vanne and (¢ é ig- 
n-Davies. unde Y t n of 
African Consolidated Theatres. 


These artists publicly 
poor support given to 


South African audiences 


deplored the 
the stage by 


Government Theatre 


On i\ 
pany now 
National 


permanent touring con» 
left the South African 
Theatre, a group which 
launched in March with the 
government grant. They 
t play the larger cities. but 
do one or two-night stands In every 
town possessing a h and a siz 

far two tours 


able population. So 
have been out. presenting 
Afrikan plays. 


carned 
both English and 
but results have not 


the financial 
been made public. 

Besides repertory com- 
pany operates in Cape Town under 
the direction of Brian Brooke. a 
voung English actor. Starting a 
couple of vears ago. the venture 
met with initial setbacks and diffi- 
culties, but is now establi and 
popular, and appears to be battling 
through, though not without re 
verses. 


In addition, Jegit has to a large 
extent been kept alive by amateur 
dramatic companies that have 
achieved a high standard in presen- 
tation of worthwhile plavs in places 
like the Little theatre in Cape 


1s 
was 
ta a 


oni\ 


ail 


this. a 


sned 


Town and the Library theatre, 
Johannesburg. Difficutiy has al 
ways been the lack of suitable 


theatres. and a step in the right di- 
rection has been taken by the es- 
tablishment of the Civic Theatre 
in Cape Town by public subscrip- 
tion and government grant. A sullt- 
able building has been acquired 
and is at present being converted 
into a theatre, seating capacity 
about 360. 

Ballet. always very popular here, 
has been in the doldrums for some 
time owing to the departure over- 
seas of most local talent. In 1948 
the South African Nationa] Ballet 
of Johannesburg combined with 
the University Ballet of Cape Town 
for a tour under sponsorship of 
African Consolidated Theatres 

The annual season of grand 
opera. which has now become @ 
regular feature. was also present- 
ed by African Theatres with a com 
bination of local and imported art- 
ists. Here, again. the heavy over- 
head of opera presentation put 
this season in the red 


DOWN UNDER MOPPETS 
CANNOT SEE ‘VERDOUX’ 


Sydney 

Censor Alexander has tagged 
Charles Chaplin's “Monsieur \¢i- 
doux” as “not suitable for il- 
dren” in this zone. It's the first 
Chaplin pic to ever get the red- 
light on juve dating in ihe Aussie 
sector. 

“Monsieur” bows into the Mayfair 
here for Hoyts on deal with UA 
early in the New Year. 
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‘Bonnie Scotland Invaded {dinburgh Festival, 
By Yankee Vauders 


By GORDON IRVING + 


/old minstrel, Sir Harry Lauder, in| 


Glasgow. 

Vaudeville audiences in Scotland 
saw, in 1948, the biggest-ever inva- 
sion of American artists. Majority 
topped music-hall bills, mainly at 
Glasgow's No. 1 vaudeviller, the 

ire. 

mie successful were Martha 
Raye, the Bernards, Jack Durant, 
the Nicholas Bros. and the Ben 
Yost Royal Guards. Last-mentioned 
went on from Glasgow to score 
heavily in summer show at Edin- 
burgh Empire, with native comic 
Jack Radcliffe. 

Other U. S. vaudeville visitors 
included Pearl Bailey, June Rich- 
mond, Ella Fitzgerald, John Boles, 
Bob Parrish, the Merry Macs, 
Arnaut Bros., George Riley and 
Helene Heller, Jack La Rue (who 
joined Jack Durant in his act), 
Frank Marlowe, and Jackie Bill- 
ings and Diana Chase. 

Sophie Tucker coped valiantly 
with the non-music-hall atmosphere 
of the 3,.000-seater St. Andrew's 
Hall in Glasgow. Her one-night 
stand here (with Scotland’s grand 


Danish Amus. 
Biz Nosedives 


By VICTOR SKAARUP 
Copenhagen. 

Danish boxoffices have tumbled 
while the costs and taxes are still 
high. Worst hit are the cafes. The 
terrifically high alcohol tax has 
emptied most of the cafes. Also, 
the new state-authorized rule, that 
waiters are entitled to 12!2°° min- 
imum as tips has made restaurant- 
going unpopular. Two new enter- 
tainment places are Atlantic Pal- 
ace, which features dancing, sev- 
eral bars and foreign vaudeville 
names, and Hollywood Canteen, 
where the jitterbugs gather over 
soft drinks and ices and dance and 
listen to hot disk jockeys. 

Concert impresarios here have 
had to cut prices severely, and 
still many world-famous artists 
cannot fill the big K. B. Hallen, 
where most concerts are held de- 
spite the not-quite perfect acous- 
tics. Big names like Jussi Bjorling 
and Yehudi Menuhin did not draw 
the thousands, they would have 
drawn just a year ago. 

The biggest film hit here in some 
time is “Carnegie Hall,”” bought by 
independent film renter Durloo 
from United Artists. But many 
other big films have had quite 
short runs, and generally, both in 
Copenhagen and the provinces, the 
cinema takings are 30° less than 
last year’s. Hardest hit is the 
Danish film industry, which has 
had some costly flops. It is be- 
lieved, that the state will 
special tax reductions for Danish 
film companies. Hitherto Danish 
films have had to pay the same 


high entertainment tax as the for- 


eign films. Most Hollywood pix 
have had only baif the run they 
would have had last year at the 
first-run theatres. 


| “‘“Charley’s Aunt’ A Hit 


The legit theatre in Denmark 
has only one real hit, ‘Charley's 
Aunt,” at the small Nygade the- 
atre. It stars Christian Arhoff, who 
after being Denmark's most pop- 
ular slapstick comedian, 
unpopular on political grounds and 
went into retirement for three 
years. He’s had a comeback with 
completely sold-out houses through 
many months. Most of the too- 
Many summer revues closed in the 
red. “Dear Ruth” ran over 200 
times at the Ny, but often to 
small attendance. It has now been 
followed by “Edward, My son,” a 
big hit with Gunnar Lauring in the 
leading role. The Norwegian 
Prima donna, Lillebil Ipsen, who 
had a flop in her first play, now 
scores heavily in “I Remember 
Mama” at the Folketeater. 

_ The musie publishing biz is look- 
ing brighter. After many years’ 
Shortage of gramophone records 
you can now buy new records with- 
oul giving an old one as compensa- 
tion for raw material used. And 
the record companies, although 
still restricted in their importing 
oi foreign records, are now mak- 
ing the highest number of local 
recordings in years. 

But, all in all, the entertainment 


Situation in Denmark is rather 
cloudy. 


allow. 


became 





the circle) was a memorable event. 

' Despite strong press criticism re 
lack of new gags and fresh mate- 
| vial, resident shows in Scotland, 
changing programs Mondays and 
headed by Scot comedians, regis- 
tered good biz. 

Jack Radcliffe was sole Scot 
comedian to make extensive tour 
south of Gretna Green. He is fast 
becoming a favorite in England. 

Leading Comics | 
_ Leading comics in Scotland are 
Harry Gordon (who made brief 
autumn tour of States and Canada 
and goes out again under the Wil- 
liam Morris banner in 1949), Jack 
Anthony Jack Radcliffe, Dave 
Willis. Tommy Morgan and Alec 
Finlay 

Shortage of good new comedians 
is worrying agents, although Lex 
McLean, Tommy Lester, Frank 
Harvey and Jimmy Logan (nephew 
of Ella Logan) are being closely 
watched for possible stardom. 

Generally, the 1948 influx of 
American vaudeville names (some 
playing Glasgow before their Lon- 
don debuts) helped considerably to 
buttress music-halls here in popu- 
lar favor. But native acts, especially 
comedians, are stil! dear to Scottish 
audiences. 

Mecca of numerous American 
stage folk is Lauder Ma,’ stately 
modern mansion home near Strat- 


haven, Lanarkshire, of Sir Harry 
Lauder, now retired and in hijs 
79th vear. He’s yet a name to 


conjure with in American minds, 
and the veteran minstrel has re- 
ceived numerous requests to make 
a final tour of the U.S.A. 

Ton favorite with Scottish vaude- 
ville houses is kilted tenor Robert 
Wilson, who plans visit to America 
soon. He last toured States as 
member of D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Co., now features Scottish songs, 
new and old, on stage and radio. 


No. 1 acts in Scotland, apart 
from regular Comedians, include 
comedy dancers Stewart and 


Mathew. impressionist Janet Brown 
and pianist-singer Nicky Kidd. 
Scoring heavily in native comedy 
and song are the talented family 
vet, the Logan Family (father, 
mother, two sons and daughter). 
Mother, May Dalziel, is sister of 
America’s Ella Logan. 

American who visited Scotland 
—but not, unfortunately, for stage 
appearance — was dusky Maxine 
Sullivan. Forty-eight hours before 
opening at London Casino she flew 
north for summer evening’s 
glimpse of Loch Lomond, romantic 
| Scot spot she has sung (and swung) 
about 10,000 times in the famous 
ballad of that name. 


Over 60,000 Nitery 
Employes Affected 
By Nanking Decree 





Shanghai. 
More than 20,000 taxi dancers, 
some 500 musicians and 40,000 


other cabaret and ballroom em- 
ployees will soon be jobless as the 
result of tae turnabout of the 
Nanking government with refer- 
ence to “commercial dancing.” 
Niteries not employing hostesses 
will not be affected by the new 
ruling, which became effective in 
December. 

According to the government’s 
austerity plan, the cabarets and 
ballrooms will be gradually elim- 
inated, the process ot eliminating 
to be done by drawing lots. Last 
vear the government announced 
a ban on commercialized dancing, 
but following a storm of protests 
and an attack on the offices of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs by 
enraged taxi dancers, who com- 
pletely wrecked the offices, the 
order was recinded. Following the 
action of the taxi dancers, more 
than 50 were arrested and of that 
number fully half are still in 
the clink. 





Mozambique’s Native House 


Mozambique. 

Application has been filed to 
construct a special motion picture 
theatre for natives on the out- 
skirts of Lourenco Marques. _ Al- 
though there are 5,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the colony, there are in 
operation only nine pérmanent the- 
atres and three mobile units. 

Regular theatregoers are drawn 
from the 27,000 Europeans living 
here. 





Top Musical Event, 


Draws Many Visitors 


Glasgow. 
Biggest event in Scottish music 


‘in 1948 was the Edinburgh Festival 
of Music and Drama. Over 250,000 | 


visitors swarmed into the Scottish 
capital for the second festival. 

For three weeks in August- 
September, Edinburgh becomes the 
scene of an orgy of international 
music-making. The Augusteo orch 
from Rome and the Concertgebouw 
from Amsterdam, in addition to 
five British orchestras, gave con- 
certs last year. Names of Piati- 
gorski, Schnabel, Menuhin, Cortot, 
and Segovia indicate the type of 
soloists booked. 

Only one regret was expressed. 
Shipping difficulties kept down 
number of visitors from the U. S. 
(apparently baggage-burdened 
Americans are not so air-minded as 
the organizers thought), and none 
of the great American orchestras 
was heard. But until an Andrew 
Carnegie dips into his pocket to 
pay the cost of such a musical em- 
bassy, Scotland is likely to know 
the American orchestras only by 
their gramophone disks. 

-Financed by the British Arts 
Council, Edinburgh Corp. and pri- 
vate individuals, the Festival So- 
ciety budgeted the first year for a 
deficit of about £30,000 (about 
$120,000); they dropped only £10,- 
000 ($40,000). Last year’s deficit 
was about the same. And for this 
outlay Edinburgh pockets from visi- 
tors over £2,000,000 (about $8,000,- 
000). 

Opera Fails to Pay Off 

Only the opera failed to pay its 
way. The Glyndebourne Opera was 
held in John Christie’s private 
opera-house adjeining his mansion 
in Sussex. Ljuba Welitsch, the 
Bulgarian soprano, was this year’s 
“discovery” among the multi- 
national casts. 

For rest of the year, Scotland is 
dependent for opera on the long- 
established, peripatetic Carl Rosa 
company, and for orchestral music 
mainly on the Scottish orchestra. 
Latter, between October and April, 
gives 50-odd concerts in Glasgow 
and half as many in Edinburgh, be- 
sides paying visits to Dundee and 
elsewhere. 








Iturbi, Rubinstein, Lily Pons, 
Lauritz Melchior, Gigli. Sophie 
Tucker, Duke _ Ellington, Isaac 


Stern are among big names from 
the U. S. who have entertained 
Scottish audiences during the past 
12 months; and they have all prom- 
ised to come back. 

While Scotland has produced vir- 
tuosi like Mary Garden and Fred- 
erick Lamond, she is mainly de- 
pendent for recitals on the celeb- 
rities Harold Holt tours: on the en- 
terprise of a newcomer to the ranks 
of British impresarios, Harold 


Fielding, whose stars this year in-| 


cluded Lily Pons and Gigli—and 
Sophie Tucker and Duke Ellington; 
and on the chamber music societies. 
These societies, numerous in Brit- 
ain, in many cases qualify for Gov- 
ernment grants through the Arts 
Council, and bring noted execu- 
tants and the best of music to even 
the smaller centres. Run on the 
same lines as the American clubs, 
these music clubs throughout Scot- 
land bring chamber music to an 
ever-growing Scottish public. 

In spite of the short distances 
separating the main cities and 
towns of Central Scotland. there is 
no permanent all-the-year-round 
orchestra. Inter-city rivalry has 
this year led the Edinburgh Con- 
cert Society to invite the Halle 
from Manchester, and the York- 
shire and Birmingham Orchestras. 
to give concerts in competition 
with the Glasgow-based Scottish 
Orchestra. 


British Tourist Board 
To Fight Nitery Curfew 


London. 

The British Board of Tourism is 
preparing to fight intention of the 
Labor Party to introduce legisia- 
tion forbidding entertainment after 
11 p.m. Boarj feels that such a 
law would result in the loss of 
tourist trade and their sorely need- 
ed dollars. 

The 11 p.m curfew. if adopted. 
would probably mean the end of 
all private bottle clubs as well as 
such spots as the Embassy, Cocoa- 
nut Grove, and the Nightingale. 
Latier club opened two weeks ago 
with Bert Ambrose Orch and 
Hutch (Leslie Hutchinson). Other 





‘spots have girl shows. 





Legit Shows In Upswing 
In Eire; Vaude Slips 


By MAXWELL SWEENEY 


Dublin. 

There was a definite upswing in 
biz in Irish legiters in 1948, al- 
though the year was not notable 
for anything outstanding in way of 
new productions. The Abbey Thea- 
tre, which had been downgrading, 
has checked the slip and under Ria 
Mooney’s stage direction is now do- 
ing work approaching standards of 
its best period. But the company 
is still losing players to the screen 
and youngsters are coming up 
slowly. 

But acting acquisition of the year 
was Walter Macken, formerly 
known only as a playwright. Martin 
Molloy, a comparative newcomer, 
is the best bet among dramatists: 
his “King of Friday’s Men,” essen- 
tially an Abbey play, did smash biz. 
Other new plays during the year 
were a couple of comedies from es- 
tablished writers — “The Care- 
takers,”’ by George Shiels, and Len- 
nox Robinson's “The Lucky 
Finger”; and “The Drums Are 
Out,” a not very inspiring piece 
from Torontoan, John Coulter. 
These productions were directed 
by Ria Mooney. who also did new 
productions of “Blind Man’s Buff” 
(Ernst Toller and Denis Johnston) 


and “Mungo’s Mansions” (Walter 
Macken). Rest of the year was 
filled with. oldies. Heavy tourist 


biz during the year brought a good 
flow of coin to the boxoffice 
Revival of Abbey’s status appears 
to have stimulated Irish play- 
wrights, and three new works are 
skedded for early 1949, but none is 
forthcoming from new writers. 
Broadway and London successes 
hit the jackpot at the Gaiety. with 
“The First Gentleman,” ‘Edward, 
My Son,” “The Winslow Boy,” and 
“Life With Father” at the top of 
the list. Absence of Hilton Ed- 
wards and Micheal MacLiammoir 
company on U. S.-Canada tour dur- 
ing part of the year left room for 
some interesting work from “im- 
ported” companies, the first since 
1939. The Bristol Old Vic co., did 
well with “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” but its revival of “Lady 
Windermere’s' Fan” was knocked 
as too arty. The Glasgow Citi- 
zens’ Theatre did a short season 
with an oldie. “Bunty Pulls The 
Strings,” and James Bridie’s “The 
Forrigan Reel”; both were well 
done but failed to pulk audiences. 


Biggest draw of the year was 
Mrs. H. T. Lowe-Porter’s chronicle 
play, “‘Abdication,” based on Ed- 
ward VIII’s bowout but set back 
400 years in time and put into 
Shakespearean verse. As a play it 
had little but curiosity value to 
recommend it, except brilliant stag- 
ing and production by Hilton Ed- 
wards. Play aroused considerable 
press controversy in Ireland and 
England which was reflected in 
upped boxoffice takings. 

Best New Work 

Micheal MacLiammoir’s “The 
Mountains Look Different” was 
the best new work by an Irish 
author, but got severe handling 
from local critics because of its 
theme. It’s about an Irish hick 
who unknowingly marries a prosti- 
tute and brings her home to his 
father, who turns out to have been 
one of her patrons. 


A revival of Denis Johnston’s 
“The Moon on the Yellow River” 
reawakened interest in the work of 
this dramatist. who has now gone 
into radio and television. 


Plays at other theatres had little 
to commend them, except for a 
bold effort by Pat O’Connor, who 
produced “The Iceman Cometh” 
with a moderate degree of success. 
although hampered by a east 
largely made up of part-time play- 
ers. 

Departure of players for films 
continues te be a drain on Irish 
stage. Latest to go to Hollywood 
being Abbey-ite Eileen Crowe. An- 
other senior Abbey player, Michael 
Dolan, was away from the theatre 
for work on Rank and Korda films. 
Anew McMaster, one of the best 
veterans, alSo left during the year 
for an extended Australian tour. 
Noel Purcell, topline comedian, was 
missing from stage while working 
on “The Blue Lagoon” for Rank’s 
Individual Pictures, and later on 
Korda’s “Saints & Sinners.” 

Apart from current boom in big 
legit houses there is a growing pub- 
lic in the provinces. 

Vaude standard has eontinued to 








slip, and there is an acute short-. 


age of comedians. Apart from 
Jimmy O’Dea, who plays Dublin 
twice-yearly in his own revue, 
there is no other Irish topliner who 
can pull in the customers. English 
comics do not get laughs as read- 
ily as in their own country and, 
generally viewed, the biz they bring 
does not cover the heavy coin they 
are demanding. 

Big name bands did only moder- 
ately at the b.o., with the exception 
of Joe Loss, who had a good sea 
son at the 3,750-seat Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. 

The oldtime circus has swung 
back into the entertainment spot- 
light with a big open air show by 
the Recco Bros., at a Dublin foot- 
ball stadium in the summer; this 
was followed by the dropping of 
pantomime {radition by Theatre 
Royal for Christmas and importing 
the Kayes Bros., Continental Cir- 
cus. 

While opera took an upswing 
even sharper than legit stage, con- 
cert names were not such a big 
draw, apparently due to high ad- 
mission charges. Principals of the 
French Opera Comique made a sue 
cessful visit in the spring for pe& 
formances of “Pelleas et Mel 
sande,”’ under auspices of the Dub- 
lin Grand Opera Society, and the 
fall season—with a number of im- 
ported artists to sing leading roles 

-returned smash grosses. Long- 
hairs who concerted have included 
Jose Iturbi, Pouishnoff, Lauritz 
Melchior and Cortot, with Sir 
Thomas Beecham making two visits 
with-the Royal Philharmonic orch. 

Ballet proved a big attraction 
with a short season by the Sadlers 
Wells Co., whieh is to be repeated 
in the coming spring. 

Radio Eireann symph. country’s 
sole major orch, added a number 
of continental European instrumen- 
talists and for most of the year 
played under visiting conductors. 
Big-scale public concerts were 
ended after being found financial 
failures; public, in small numbers, 
can now see orch perform for free 
in its newly constructed Phoenix 
Hall studio. 

Disk sales, both modern and clas- 
sical, showed an upward trend, but 
interest in sheet music continued 
low. 


China Show Biz 
Balked by NG Pay 


By HAL P. MILLS 


Shanghai. 

Show biz in this once hectic city 
has vanished into the anaconda of 
all things temporal—the past. In 
other words, show biz is dead. Any 
good artist thinking of journeying 
to Shanghai to ply his or her 
chosen line should have his head 
examined. Engagements are short, 
the pay is less than peanuts and 
the cost of living terrific. 

Consider these facts: 

The city’s top femme artist is a 
gal whose Spanish routines would 
click almost anywhere. She has 
been dancing at a famous local 
hotel. Salary: 56 gold yuan per 
week, which is about $14 at the 
official rate of exchange. On the 
black market, which is commonly 
used despite severe penalties if 
caught, the gal is being paid about 
$7 per week. Of course, she gets 
her dinner, which she generally 
needs. 

There is not one American artist 
in town. The total embraces a 
motley aggregation of Russian, 
Hungarian, Chinese and Central 
Europeans. In order to make ends 
meet these artists are obliged to 
work in from two to four spots 
every night, and even at that some 
of them are oftimes hungry. And 
as for costumes. few have been 
able to buv new ones since the 
end of the war. 

The huge Chinese dining and 
dancing spots are indifferent to 
foreign artists unless accepted on 
their own terms—starvation terms. 
The few foreign nite spots cannot 
afford to pay decent salaries. 

The artists have no guild or 
union to protect their interests, 
their battles chiefly being fought 
by the Shanghai Thestrical Enter- 
prises, a booking agency headed by 
Miss Vi Erickson, an American. If 
her agency had to depend for itg 


(Continued on page 226) 
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THE RANKS OF SCREEN IMMORTALS 


Sune Cou 
‘HAMLET’ 


(RELEASED THROUGH UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL) 
‘THE RED SHOES’ 


(RELEASED THROUGH EAGLE LION) COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
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WORTHY SUCCESSORS TO COME... 
‘SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC’ | 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR , 
Starring JOHN MILLS - A MICHAEL BALCON-EALING STUDIOS PRODUCTION - EAGLE LION RELEASE 


| ‘THE BLUE LAGOON’ 
| COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


Starring JEAN SIMMONS.and DONALD HOUSTON - .A GILLIAT LAUNDER PRODUCTION 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE ine 


‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
Starring FREDRIC MARCH with FLORENCE ELDRIDGE - KATHLEEN RYAN; LINDEN TRAVERS; FRANCIS L. 
SULLIVAN - A SYDNEY BOX-GAINSBOROUGH PRODUCTION - UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL RELEASE 


“SARABAND"’ 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
Starring STEWART GRANGER, FRANCOISE ROSAY, JOAN GREENWOOD, FLORA ROBSON | : 
A MICHAEL BALCON-EALING STUDIOS PRODUCTION - EAGLE LION RELEASE 


: ‘BLANCHE FURY’ | | 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
Starring STEWART GRANGER and VALERIE HOBSON - A CINGUILD PRODUCTION - EAGLE LION RELEASE ° 


‘“NEVERMORE’ 


Starring ANN TODD, CLAUDE RAINS, TREVOR HOWARD - A CINEGUILD PRODUCTION * Directed 
i by DAVID LEAN - UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE kK 
1 | k 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART OF WAIKIKI 
FEATURING EXCELLENT ORIENTAL AND 
AMERICAN (KAU KAU) FOOD. 

THE MAGNIFICENT GUNG HO COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE. 


WAIKIKI LAU YEE CHAI IS RECOMMENDED 

BY DUNCAN HINES IN HIS BOOK 
“ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING" 

AS ONE OF THE BEST EATING PLACES 

ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND CITIES OF 


AMERICA. 





TATS MATSUO | 
SEASON’S GREETING TO OUR FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD AND SINCERELY WISHING HEALTH, 


HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY TO EVERYONE. 
ALOHA NUI LOA. TATS. 


"SAY ROCKETS URGES IRA 


FROM THE LONDON PALLADIUM SEND GREETINGS TO ALL THEIR AMERICAN FRIENDS 
AND HOPE TO SEE THEM ALL AGAIN SOON 























Direction:—CHARLES: L. TUCKER’S ENTERPRISES LTD. 
& ROBERT LUFF. 















































TI VOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA Pry. 
Ltd. 
DAVID N. MARTIN - © © © ee se we we we we we we ee eh th tl = = = » = Managing Director . 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS: 
TIVOLI THEATRE, MELBOURNE EMPIRE THEATRE, SYDNEY . | 
FREDDIE BAMBERGER AND RAM ®@ PHYLLIS ROBINS @ JACK TESS] E O’SHEA - 
; STOCKS © NORMAN LAWRENCE @ THE HARTNELLS © DUMARTE ERIKSON @ MARIE LOUISE AND CHARLES | 
AND DENZER © WILFRED ‘BRITTON AND CO. ®@ THE SKATING aecionsnaaipcenes 
MERENOS ® REMARKABLE REX RAMER @ JEANNE FRANCIS AND TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY | 
JERRY GREY By Arrangement With DAVID N. MARTIN 
. J. C. WILLIAMSON THEATRES 
oA GRAND OPERA SEASON 
In Association: Overseas Representatives: 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT NEW ZEALAND LTD. LONDON LOS ANGELES 
LEW and LESLIE GRADE LTD. SAM KRAMER 
and ; ne House Orph Theatre Buildi 
* H rpheum Theatre Buildin 
| KERRIDGE-ODEON, R. J. KERRIDGE, Managing Director neuiien wi. 846 South Broadway 4 
a — 
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“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 
By arrangement with Rodgers & Hammerstein and Chappell & Co., Ltd. By arrangement with Rodgers & Hammerstein and Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
COLISEUM, LONDON NATIONAL COMPANY GLASGOW SEASON 
“LILAC TIME’’ “SONG OF NORWAY”’ 
Opening HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE 1949 Season and Tour "ee to on ae 
‘““The BARRETTS of WIMPOLE STREET’’ “WALTZES FROM VIENNA’ 
ON TOUR TOUR AND LONDON PRESENTATION IN 1949 























“CHARLEY’S AUNT’’ 
HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE, TOUR TO FOLLOW 









































EIGHT RESIDENT CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME SEASONS 


LONDON — MANCHESTER — BIRMINGHAM — SHEFFIELD — BOURNEMOUTH — NORTHAMPTON — PLYMOUTH 














GREETINGS | 


FROM 


EMILE LITTLER 


_ 31 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON AND PANTOMIME HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 








THE PALACE THEATRE and THE LONDON CASINO 


Twe of London's Best and Largest Musical Comedy Theatres Both Controlled by TOM ARNOLD and EMILE LITTLER 
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STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, LTD. 
ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES (London) LTD. 


Chairman and Managing Director .. . PRINCE LITTLER 


STOLL OFFICES 


TELEGRAMS: OSWASTOLL , TELEPHONE: 
LONDON COLISEUM 
LESQUARE, LONDON TEMPLE BAR 1500 


LONDON, W.C. 2 


, 3 
” 


























_ GREETINGS FROM LONDON 
AND 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To All My American Friends 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 


“SLINGS AND ARROWS” 


COMEDY THEATRE, LONDON, S.W. ft. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


FROM 


CHARLES L. TUCKER'S 


ENTERPRISES, LTD. 


PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF ARTISTS 


DIRECTORS: 


cyans truce THEATRE - FILMS - RADIO - VARIETY = "7 SMAtresuny ve 


SYDNEY GRACE 
DAVID DRUKKER ENGLAND 
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Representing 


The World’s 
Greatest Attractions 


1888-1948 


WE EXTEND CORDIAL GREETINGS TO OUR 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, THE WILLIAM MORRIS 
AGENCY, AND TO ALL THE ARTISTES AND 
MANAGEMENTS WHOM WE HAVE THE PLEAS- 
URE OF SERVING. 





WE ARE PROUDLY CELEBRATING OUR SIX7TIETH 
ANNIVERSARY AS THE LEADING AGENCY IN 
EUROPEAN SHOW BUSINESS. 


FOSTERS’ AGENCY 
HARRY FOSTER LESLIE MACDONNELL 





Piccadilly House, Piccadilly Circus, London, $.W.1. 
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Forty -third 


VARIETY 





Anniversary 


” 


Wednesday, January $, 1949 
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KEITH 





| 42/43 POLAND STREET 
LONDON W. 1, ENGLAND 





S. VAN LIER 


GENERAL MANAGER 


PROWSE ... 


LONDON CALLING 







FoR 1948-49 


To their many American friends 
and especially to 


LOUIS BERNSTEIN—MAX DREYFUS—FRED FORSTER 
SAM FOX—LOU LEVY—JACK MILLS—ABE OLEMAN 
JACK ROBBINS—ELLIOTT SHAPIRO 


TELEGRAMS—ACADEMY, RATH, LONDON. 
CABLES—STALLS, LONDON. 
CODE—WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER EDITION. 

















an 


IRWIN 








DASH 


LONDON Calling... 








WATCH THESE 











WATCH THESE 











* 
TD RATHER BE 
WRONG THAN 
BE SORRY’ 


Thanks to SOL BOURNE 


* 
‘THE CRYSTAL 
GAZER 


An English Surprise! | 


* 
‘STREET oF REGRET 


Thanks to LOU LEVY 
and many others | 





Stash 





IN ENGLAND IN THE U. S. A. 
IN 1949 IN 1949 
‘IN MY DREAMS’ |  ‘WHEEZY ANNA’ 
Thanks to JOE DAVIS (LEEDS) 


Recorded by PRIMA SCALA 


x 
‘ALL OVER ITALY’ 


(FEIST) 
Recorded by PRIMA SCALA 


x 
‘MY FIRST LOVE 
MY LAST LOVE 
FOR ALWAYS’ 


By BILLY REID 
(ROBERT MUSIC CO.) 


x 
‘BY CANDLELIGHT’ 


“A SLEEPER’ —More Later 




















SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


1948/49 


FROM 
ENGLAND 
TO AMERICANS 


BY 

AN 
AMERICAN 
IN 
LONDON 


LEE EPHRAIM 


CURRENT ATTRACTIONS 
“CARISSIMA,” Palace Theatre, London 
“DON’T LISTEN, LADIES,” Booth Theatre, New York 
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sé STAGE STAGE 
“SKY HIGH” SID FIELD 
in the Pulitzer Prize Pla 
LONDON PALLADIUM By MARY CHASE 
wm “HARVEY” 
CHEERFUL JOHN (In Association with H. M. Tennent, Ltd., and 
CHARLIE CHESTER BOLES Brock Pemberton) 
RECORD SUMMER SEASON SHOW A New Production with 
For 20 Weeks at the 3,000 Seater ° 4 
NEW OPERA HOUSE, BLACKPOOL Cheerful Charlie Chester 
NAT JACKLEY in Extended Tour of Provincial Tour of 


“ - “‘PICCADILLY “SKY 
PICCADILLY HAYRIDE HAYRIDE” HIGH” 


& 2 ROAD SHOWS TO BE ANNOUNCED 








SCREEN : 
Produced for the SCREEN 
J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANIZATION PATRICIA ROC 
“TROUBLE IN THE AIR” “THE PERFECT WOMAN” 
Freddie JIMMY HOLLOWAY PATRICK | | 
FRINTON & EDWARDS A TWO CITIES COMEDY FOR J. ARTHUR RANK 22 HALF MOON ST., LONDON W.I. PHONE GROSVENOR 2992/4 
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q Happy New Pear 


To All Our Friends in U.S.A. 





CHARLES B. COCHRAN 


and 


ANTHONY VIVIAN 


Now Presenting 


“BLESS THE BRIDE” 


By A. P. HERBERT and VIVIAN ELLIS 


(First Performance Adelphi Theatre, London, April 26th, 1947) 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN OF A CURRENT MUSICAL 





In Preparation 


A New Light Opera by the same Author and Composer 
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VERA LYNN 


BEST WISHES TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


and Particularly 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 

FOSTER AGENCY 

“TOOTIE” CARMARATA 

LONDON GRAMOPHONE COMPANY | 
LENA HORNE 

ANDREWS SISTERS 

DANNY KAYE 


Thanks to All Disk Jockeys for Playing My Records 























THEATRE CIRCUIT 
iE wll lent 





Pec eeee 

















TED HEATH 


SENDS GREETINGS FROM LONDON 








AND INVITES YOU TO 


| LISTEN TO HIS MUSIC 
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GREETINGS 


from 


GABRIEL 
PASCAL 























- 1949 -— 


PRODUCTION PLANS 
include 


One BERNARD SHAW PICTURE 
One PICTURE STARRING DEBORAH KERR 
One PICTURE STARRING JEAN SIMMONS 
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M. P. M. ENTERTAINMENTS CORP. LTD. 


199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ‘W. 1. 


Greetings to All Our Friends in America 


REPRESENTATIVES for 


GENERAL MANAGERS INTIMATE THEATRE "Aimer 
CHARLES MUNYARD PAVILION THEATRE, Newport 
FRED MARLOW QUEEN’S THEATRE, Minehead 




















" 








SEASON'S GREETINGS 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


Will See You Soon 
_ Sailed, New York, “Caronia,” January 4 


MAURICE WINNICK 


18, St. George Street 
Hanover Square 
London, England 
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NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 


‘DUCHESS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


LONDON, ENG. 





Managing Agents: 


DUCHESS THEATRE 
DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
SAVILLE THEATRE 


Directors: 


MARIANNE DAVIS 
LEIGH STAFFORD 
EDWARD HORAN 
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Compliments of the Season 


FROM 


LINNIT and DUNFEE Ltd. 
28, Brook Street, London, W. 1. 





AMBASSADOR'S THEATRE 


JOAN HAYTHORNE LIONEL MURTON 
ARNOLD BELL JEANETTE TREGARTHEN 


LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY 


A Comedy by Noel Langley - Directed by Charles Hickman 











CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
YOLANDE DONLON 
in 
NOEL LANGLEY'S 


CAGE ME A PEACOCK 


A New Musical 
Music by Eve Lynd Directed by Charlies Hickman 











COMEDY THEATRE 


HERMIONE GINGOLD and WALTER CRISHAM 
in a New Intimate Revue 


SLINGS AND ARROWS 


Devised by Hermione Gingold and Charles Hickman 
Directed by Charles Hickman 














GARRICK THEATRE 





ROBERTSON HARE and ALFRED DRAYTON 
in 


A New Farce by VERNON SYLVAINE 


ONE WILD OAT 


Directed by Richard Bird 








ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE 


FAY COMPTON ANTON WALBROOK 
ROBERT HARRIS WALTER FITZGERALD 
MAI ZETTERLING MILES MALLESON 

in Max Faber's adaptation of 


THE WILD DUCK 


By HENRIK IBSEN Directed by Michael Benthall 














VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


A. E. MATTHEWS 
MARJORIE FIELDING MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


W. DOUGLAS HOME'S Comedy 





Now in its Second Year 
























1 














Noss Em Pp Ives me d : : 


LONDON W.C.2. 


Chairman: PRINCE LITTLER Managing Director: VAL PARNELL 
4 , 


OPERATING THE BIGGEST CHAIN 
OF ‘LIVE’ THEATRES IN THE WORLD 


Guilings To All American Friends 
Who Have, or Have Not Had 
The Thrill of Playing the 
London Palladium. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS . 
FROM 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD., LONDON 
THE GREAT BRITISH SUCCESS 
“TIME MAY CHANGE” 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY, INC. Which followed “A Tree in the Meadow” 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York will be released in America early in 1949 






































Season's Greetings from 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


GREETINGS PAYLLIS DINEY 


te Can Always Guarantee Acts 15 to 20 Weeks in 
England but They Must Be Reasonable in Price 


Southern Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Liber-Southern Ltd. 
Latin-American Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 


” — , 
Communications direct:— 


London W. C. 2 
England 


101, Albion Gate, 
LONDON, W. 2. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE OFFICES 


_ LONDON, 5S.W.1 


The 


Season's 


Creetings 


FROM 


Pa OT ad 
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BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR TO ALL MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 


from 


BILLY 
REID 


and THANKS TO YOU FOR ANOTHER. WORLD-HIT IN 


“TREE IN THE MEADOW” 


Congratulations and thanks to REG. CONNELLY, LOUIS BERNSTEIN and the SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN ORGANIZATION 


for a Wonderful Promotion 











MY BEST WISHES FOR A SIMILAR SUCCESS TO 
LAUREL MUSIC CORPORATION WITH 


SANYTHING I DIE ANS IS POSSIBLE” 


Bill Reid Publications Limited 
London, Dec. 1948 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS AND ALL GOOD WISHES 
TO ALL OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS FROM 


LEW and LESLIE GRADE, Ltd. 


REGENT HOUSE 
235-241 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 





TELEPHONES: Regent 5821—2—3; Regent 5592—3 CABLES: GRADAGE LONDON 


BERMANS- 


BRITAIN'S FOREMOST FILM COSTUMIERS-— 
WISH ALL THEIR FRIENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


A Happy and Very Successful New Year 
M. BERMAN, Lid. 


COSTUMIERS OF FILMS 
London Office: 


i U.S.A. Office: 
18 Irving Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 2 ‘ : 
Whitehall 5726/8 | 519 Sunset att Hollywood, | 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
TO 
ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
FROM THE DIRECTORS OF 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 

SUN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD. . . LONDON PUBLICATION FRANCIS-DAY . . ... .- PAR!S 
MAGNA MUSIC COMPANY. ... . LONDON FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER GM.BH . . . BERLIN 



































“HYMAN ZAHL 


WISHES TOTHANK ALL HIS FRIENDS IN 


AMERICA 


FOR THEIR WONDERFUL GUIDANCE & 
CO-OPERATION DURING HIS RECENT 
BUSINESS VISIT 





THE ZAHL AGENCY ZAHL AGENCY, INC. 
CHANDOS HOUSE 1619 BROADWAY 


45-46 CHANDOS PLACE NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
LONDON W. C. 2 PLAZA 7-3158 


GENERAL MANAGER: CYRIL BERLIN j IVAN MOGULL 


TELEGRAMS: "STAREVUE" LESQUARE LONDON _ a 
TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 7255 (3 LINES) PERSONAL DIRECTION: 
; 
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| | Managing Director : 

F.J.B. (THEATRES) LTD. "cc. | 

“ENGLAND’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT CIRCUIT” ) i 

i ‘\ 

HEADLINE AND SUPPORTING ACTS ALWAYS REQUIRED FOR: * 
Hippodrome BOURNEMOUTH: Palace GRIMSBY: Hippodrome NORWICH: 
Hippodrome ASTON (BIRMINGHAM): Empire BRISTOL: Empire YORK: 
Hippodrome WOLVERHAMPTON: Theatre Royal LINCOLN: 
Savoy SCUNTHORPE (LINCS): Bedford Music Hall CAMDEN TOWN (LONDON) 


English stars played include “Old Mother Riley’: Max Miller: Vic Oliver: 
Reid and Squires: Vera Lynn: Eric Barker: Lew Stone Band: Jack Jack- 
son Band: Billy Cotton and Band: Big Bill Campbell Show: “Ignorance . 
Is Bliss’ radio feature: Carroll Levis, etc. We have also had the pleasure j 
of playing Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy and have booked to play John 
Boles. Others in negotiation. 


ARTISTES—-MANAGERS—AGENTS ARE INVITED TO COMMU- | 
NICATE WITH THE EXCLUSIVE BOOKING AGENT FOR THIS \ 
CIRCUIT. | 











FRANK. POPE. (NATIONAL THEATRICAL VARIETY AGENCY) : 


35 PANTON ST., HAYMARKET, S.W.1. Telephones Abbey 4877-4878-4879 






























































y season's Greetings to All My Friends 
LOVE AND KISSES) Ss 

Still at VICTORIA PALACE LONDON 
I ALL GOOD WISHES TO MY osneenied FRIENDS | | | 
. | CARROLL GIBBONS orchestra 
: | Playing at the | 





LONDON 
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GREETINGS 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 





IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 























from —— 


THE HOUSE 








OF FELDMAN 





Special greetings to my very good friends | 


Herman and Willie Starr with very many 


thanks for their warm hospitality and kindness 


~ shown during my recent visit which made it 


one that | will always remember. 


My best wishes ahd thanks also to the 
staff of Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
and to my numerous friends among the Amer- 
ican Music Publishers for their kind help and 


cooperation. 


ore. 


Managing Director 
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Two Cities Film 
“THE CARDBOARD CAVALIER” 
“HARVEY” 


PRINCE OF WALES JHEATRE 
~ LONDON, W.!. 





Season’s 


To All My Friends — 
In the U.S.A. 


SID FIELD 


Greetings — | 





Direction: LEN BARRY 


ARCHIE PARNELL & CO., LTD. 
3, Golden Square, London, W.1. 
































PIERRE LOUIS-GUERE 


Producer and General Manager 


LE LIDO 
LES AMBASSADEURS 
PARIS 





Congratulations to 


ARIETY 


on Its 43d Anniversary! 

















‘Austrian ‘Eroica’ Budget 


Sets Postwar Pix Record 
Vienna. 

The postwar record figure for a 
single film of 5,500,000 schillings 
($550,000) has been spent’ on 
“Eroica.” a film about Beethoven, 
starring Ewald Balser, which has 
just been completed, only six days 
behind schedule. Net profits, es- 
timated at around 1,000,000 schil- 
lings, will be given to needy Vien- 
nese children, it’s announced. 

The reason for the record budget 
is. that production was first started 


in 1947 by a new firm with a cap- | 


ital_of 2,000,000 schillings. Soon 
afterwards the nut was spent, with 


only 300 finished feet of celluloid. | 


In 1948 director Karl Hartl was 
called in to finish the job. 


China Show Biz 


tum continued from page 207 























revenue on local bookings’ she 


would long ago have been out of 
business. 


Time was when this town im- | 
ported name artists such as the | 
late Fay Courtney, Ella Shields, | 


the Six Hollywood Blondes, Bo-* 


Diddiy, and others—paid them 
plenty of good American coin. 
Music men are almost as badly 
off, despite their strong no-non- 
sense union. But the days of such 


bandmen as the late Teddy Weath- | 


erford, Buck Clayton, Terry Dantz- 
ler. Whitey Smith, Eatl Whaley, Al 
Uhles and Danny Danforth are 
gone. There remains one lone 


American bandman, Bob Hill, col- | 
ored, who does very well at an 


American .Army officers club. 


Buck Clayton mace music his- | 


tory here but he now would have 
to labor a year or more to éarn 


what he formerly was paid in a> 


coupie weeks. -At the Casanova 
Ballroom, where Clayton played 


for the highest salary ever paid to | 
a jive man in Shanghai, a 10-man | 
Chinese band holds forth for the | 


equivalent of less than $50 per | 


month. 

Reasons for this deplorable state 
of affairs: The H. C. L., the gov- 
ernment’s austerity program and 
the wretched exchange. 


| 
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&P PRODUCTION 


LEON KIMBERLY and HELEN PAGE 


(Two Americans From England) 


Once More Wish Everyone the Happiest 
of Holiday Seasons 


Phones: Temple Bar 7255,7256, 7257 CHANDOS HOUSE 


45-46,-Chandos Place 
London, W. C. 2 


ENGLAND 


Grams: "Starevue" Lesquare, London 


Cables: Kimberly, Variety, London 























L 


MR. and MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 


Send Greetings 


To Their Friends All Over the World 





Glad to. Weleome Our Old Customers 
Now Working in England 


HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 
Special Shop-to-Ship Export Arrangements 


Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 


75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, W. 1, England 
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England's Music Centre... 


CHAPPELL & Co. Ltd. - - - - - IRVING BERLIN Ltd. 
EDWIN H. MORRIS Co. Ltd. - - WILLIAMSON MUSIC Ltd. 
VICTORIA MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. Ltd. - - NEW WORLD 
PUBLISHERS Ltd. - - STERLING MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. Ltd. 
BRADBURY WOOD Ltd.--CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS Ltd. 


wish all their friends in America the 
compliments of the Season and a 


Happy and Prosperous New Year 
































STILL ‘TOPS’ IN BRITISH MUSICAL 
PRESENTATIONS 


Jack WALLER 


| (Doyen of Impresarios) 





Sends Greetings to His Numerous 


American Friends 


Pee aN ant mer 
4 
= Ss | Pn 
= B oer } 
continues its progressive policy, A, 


consolidating its leadership in the 








Latest ‘Smash-Hit’ Production 
Southern Hemisphere. 


Showmanship is the corner- 


stone of its vital structure. "TH E K / D i. R O M 


“Success With Honor” and ‘’For- 


ever Onward’—its guiding stars STRATFORD" 


—have given Greater Union its 
Starrin 
proud eminence. " 


BRITAIN'S NO. 1 COMEDIAN 
NORMAN B. RYDGE, 


ceecoes cree fe ARTHUR ASKEY 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 





Now Playing to Capacity Business at the 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, LONDON 
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THE STORK, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. I. 


Drop me a line even if it’s only a gag or a parody 


SENDS GREETINGS 


Appearing Nightly at 


BURNETT 


TO ALL HIS AMERICAN FRIENDS 


(Incidentally | am still waiting for last year's material) 


40, PORTSEA HALL, LONDON, W. 2 





















































OLIVELLI 


Famous in Last 15 Years as 
THE SHOW PEOPLE'S RENDEZVOUS 


SEND NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR 


35, Store Street 


Int'l Film Selling 
Special Technique 


By GEORGE GILBERT 

There’s an art in extracting dol- 
lars from the everseas markets and 
that knowledge is often demon- 
strated to top U. S. producers by 
a select group of “super” interna- 
Among the 
talented coterie are Jacques Gri- 
nieff, Calvacade Pictures’ head 
Harvey Pergament, and George 
Bookbinder. 

This trio, has demonstrated a 
faculty of getting those dollars on 


the line that. in some instances, 
flabbergasts veterans of the film 
export business. Just how it’s 
done remains a mystery, but when 


tional film salesmen. 





Grinieff can offer Walter Wanger 
$900,000 for everseas distribution 
| rights to “Joan of Are,” as he was 





| there can't be any slipups in the 
| technique. 


London, W. C. “y recently reported to have done, 








| Most common avenue of thaw- 
i 














PRIMO 


GREETINGS 


from 


Sole Representative: 


MICHAEL LYON 
U.V.A. Ltd. 
52, Haymarket, London, $. W. 1 


SCALA 
LONDON RECORDS 


Primo Scala's Band is known in Great Britain as the lead- 
ing Accordion Band of Radio, Recording ond Vaudeville 


| ing frozen earnings of American 
lfilms is to utilize the blocked 

pounds, frances. lire, ete., in financ- 
‘ing location films in the respec- 

tive countries where remittances 
|are banned. Grinieff, it’s under- 
stood, is grooving idle lire to back 
the forthcoming film version of 
Hans Habe'’s “Bridge of Sighs” 
which is due to roll as a 100% 
locationer in Venice next spring 
| under Rudolph Mate’s direction. 








despite the fact that none of the 
majors is currently extracting any- 
thing from that territory. In nego- 
tiating the transaction, he _ indi- 
cated that film men in Norway and 
several other European countries 
were desirous of bringing about 
similar deals on the same outright 
basis. 

Bookbinder injects the personal 
touch into his dealings with Conti- 
nental exhibs. An accomplished 
linguist, he trekked through such 
Russian satellite countries’ as 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia last vear setting deals for 
Walt Disney as well as a number 
of other U. S. indie producers. He 


explained in New York recently | 


that he found no difficulty at all 
in negotiating circuit deals behind 
the lron Curtain since theatre men 
there have always needed good 
product at a fair price. 

However, the industry’s prime 
salesman, some observers feel, is 


MPAA prez Erie Johnston who, | 


Jast summer, sold pix to the Rus- 
sians, Czechoslovaks and Yugo- 
slavians. Pacts, in all cases, call 
for partial payment in dollars. 


| Johnston's feat is another example 


4 
Also looked upon as a practical | 
'means of conversion is the pur- | 


i|chase of raw materials abroad 


, which have a ready market in the | 
| U. S. Blocked coin buys textiles, | 


wines and other goods which be- | 


come dollars when exported to 
America. The Motion Picture 
Assn. of America, in an effort to 
free some of its members’ idle 
earnings abroad, last year entered 


such an arrangement to liquefy 
clients’ frozen foreign assets on a 
commission basis. 

Pergament handled the deal last 
| month whereby “ Wive Films of 
Stockholm handed Samuel Gold- 
wyn $25,000 in New York in return 











I! the producer's “Song Is_ Born” 





| 


into a deal with the World Com- | 
merce Corp. which often employs | 


|for an outright buy in Sweden of | 


! 


of what the “personal touch” ¢Can | 


do. 


Del Giudice Asking Aid 
From Brit. Govt. Pix Corp. 
As Riley (‘Mr. X’) Steps Out 


London. 
Pilgrim Pictures, founded by 
Filippo del Giudice, a former asso- 
ciate of J. Arthur Rank, is under- 
stood to be ‘seeking a substantial 
loan from the government's Film 
Finance Corp. Company's move for 
fresh coin resulted when Giudice’s 
millionaire backer, W. G. Riley, 
withdrew his financial support and 
stepped out as company chairman, 
Riley, it’s recalled, is the ‘‘Mys- 
terious Mr. X’’ who aided Giudice 
shortly after the producer left the 
Rank fold more than a year ago. 
Pilgrim’s first production, “The 
Guinea Pig.” made in association 
with the Boulting Bros., scored 
modestly and the company’s second 

entry is now nearing completion. 
La Monte Named By Trans-Lux 
Trans-Lux Corp. has turned over 
management of its Mexico City 
house to John La Monte, v.p. Thea- 
tre is operated as a feature house. 
La Monte is former branch man- 
ager in New York for Monogram. 














| in the FUTURE. 








SEASONAL GREETINGS 


| With MANY THANKS for your confidence 
in the PAST, and BEST WISHES for a 
continuance of our pleasant association 


Sincerely, 


—HARRY LOWE 


26 Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge Circus, London W. C. 2 
Cable Address — Lowe, London 

















SAM BROWNE _ 


England's Leading Recording Star 


England: Foster’s Agency 


REPRESENTATION 


America: William Morris Agency 
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“PENCIL ME 








By SOLLY VIOLINSKY 


IN FOR °49” 








Here I am starting in on a New| for the pants. I bowed my head | 


Year when I haven’t even finished | 
the old one. Once a year I like to) 
rummage through my Taylor trunk 
and look at old press notices, and | 
programs of my good old vaudeivlle | 
days. I’m a sentimental guy and | 
when I came across an old bill that | 
I was on way back in 1909, tears | 
rolled down my cheeks when I saw 

the names of Bisset & Scott, Butch 

Tower, Dancing Shack, the 6 Un-| 
American Dancers and Pat Rooney 

The 5th! When I say, tears 

rolled, that’s an understatement. I 

cried like a baby! I cried harder 

than the audience did. Anything 

nostalgic puts such a large lump in 

my throat that I have to take my 

collar off . . . You have no idea | 
how I miss those sleeper jumps in 

a day coach; the stale sandwiches | 
and rancid coffee for breakfast; the | 
hiking with a heavy grip from the 

depot to the stagedoor thru a) 
muddy alley; rehearsing with a 

three-piece orchestra and kicking 

about my billing until the manager | 
changes it, and then doin’ a king 

size Brodie all over the joint! ... 

were the GOOD OLD 

But don’t get me 

wrong, I love Skolsky. 

Now to get back to my trunk. 
It’s a treasure chest of beautiful 
memories and a few old under- 
shirts. It’s also where I store some 
of my extra good writeups. One 
critic said: “In my humble opinion, | 
Violinsky, who plays a piano and | 
a violin simultaneously, is much | 
too generous.” ... Even then I was 
always big hearted. I believed in 
giving all managers a bargain, and 
the salary I received proves it. 
~ In vaudeville I was always con- | 
scientious, ready, willing, stage- 
struck and ambitious. I made it a 
point to never let any -acts get 
ahead of me. I was always on first. 
Once I was on second. I followed 
an acrobat and before he went on 
I gave him my very last piece of 
violin rosin to use on the soles of 
his shoes. When he finished his 
act he had to take his shoe off real 
quick so I could use it for a violin 
bow. That’s real cooperation. 

Nearly all vaudevillians were 
cooperative. Any time a _ single 
girl was on the hill, every married 
man in the show offered to take 
her out for a midnite snack . . 
One week there wasn’t a single gal 
on the bill and I went out with a 
trained seal. We had some fish 
and chips and then went to a 
Swimming pool. I’ve told that to 


Those 





sO many people who don’t believe | 


it. that I’m beginning to doubt it 
myself, si 


__Ws That Agent .-t | 





I've heard people say that vaude- 
ville is dead, but I don’t share that 
viewpoint. Vaudeville still has a 
little life in it and I wish I could 
say the same for my agent. Vaude- 
ville is still going strong in Eng- 
land. | played over there about 30 
years ago. The English audience is 
Joyal and never forgets an act. 
Phet’s why I never went back. I | 
met my old English agent the other 
day and he says he’ll book me over 
there again as soon as they start | 
uSing air wicks for footlights. 


But I don’t care. I’ve got song- 
writing for a sideline, and while 
8o0ing through my trunk I found 
one of the first songs I ever wrote. 
It was a moonlight song that never 
Saw daylight. It didn’t sell a single 
copy, but it helped make me a 
member of ASCAP. I’m in Class 
Double “D’—Double “D” means 
drop dead. A few years ago I got 
a very small royalty statement 
from a music publisher and when 
my father saw it, he said: “Solly, 
Stop the music!” He was way ahead 
of his time, but I was ahead of him 
because I had already placed a 
couple of songs that stopped the 
publisher. 

Songs are not the only things IT 
found in my trunk. I also found an 
2ulographed»picture of that beauti- 
ful trained seal upon which was 
inscribed “To Solly Violinsky, with 
Love and Kisses.” . . . I also found 
the old stage coat I used to wear 
in my act. I put my hand in the 
inside pocket and found the ticket | 


ij have come out on: the 
| with 
have played the circuit too fre-| 


in silent reverence and somehow 
I just couldn’t resist trying on the 
coat for old time’s sake. There I 
stood in front of my mirror and 
imagined I heard the audience ap- 
plauding. I took a coupla bows and 
I was just going to steal a couple 
more when my radiator started 
hissing. I whipped the coat off 
quickly, gently laid it away in the 





trunk, tenderly crossed the sleeves 
and quietly closed the lid .. .The| 
silence was broken by a knock on/| 
the door. I opened it wide expect- | 
ing to see the trained seal, but 
instead it was only my landlord. {f 
thanked him for allowing me to 
look through my trunk again and 
wished him a Happy New Year 
And, come to think of it, this is 
a dandy spot to wish you the same 
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BELLE BAKER 
BEST WISHES TO ALL 
AND CONGRATULATIONS 

VARIETY 





Healthier Vaude 











By JOE 











Although the amount of vaude- 
ville playing time has reached a 


low ebb this season, indications 
point to a far healthier outlook. 
Developments in the past year, 


mainly in the film industry and in 
union circles, point to an increased 


amount of time during the next 
year 
The most immediate prospect 


lies in the more tolerant attitude of 
the American Federation of Mus1- 
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1949 Nitery Prospects Uncertain 


Nitery prospects of a boom year 
are dim—unless a sufficient num- 
ber of bonifaces turn up with some 
fresh ideas of what people will go 
for. The more prosperous cafes 
have been getting along hand- 
somely on the strength of names, 
but since there aren’t a sufficient 
number of attractions to go around 
for a 52-week-a-year operation, 


nightclub’ owners, by necessity, 
must dig for new formats and 


different approaches that will set 
them off from the competition. 
That’s the general perspective of 
experienced showmen. 

There’s even some danger that 


spots that have been 
users of names will be forced off 
that standard. There have beer 
instances of late when operators 
short end 
topline talent. Many stars 
quently. Others that haven’t have 
hit other unfavorable factors, while 
in some instances it’s become ap- 


parent that certain spots are 
situated in a sector that can no, 


longer afford to* pay top prices for 
entertainment. 

Also, the nitery industry 
failed to develop new audiences. 
Cafe owners have been catering 
to the same cut of niterygoers for 
years, many of whom have been 
forced to drop that form of enter- 
tainment because of economic 


circumstances or because the cafe 
clamor has worn off. 

However, signs of a renaissance 
of boniface thinking are beginning 
to appear. There have been several 
instances where the introduction 
of an idea has paid off in huge 


| dividends. 


| well, especially 


consistent 


has | 


“Intime Spots Do Well 


For a time, the Latin cafe paid 
off dividends; then came _ intime 
operations, which are still doing 
at the Blue Angel 
and Ruban Bleu, both N.Y. Other 
clubs that have tried that type ol 
format haven’t been too success- 
ful, possibly because of the limited 
number of that type of patron. 


The most notable developments 
of 1949 hit N.Y. cafes in the way 
of behop strippers and the name 
bands. 


Behop is, of course, the most 
amazing, and the current shrine 
of that cult is the Royal Roost, 


N.Y. Story is that operator Ralph 
Watkins was ready to close his spot 
when he gave a Tuesday night be- 
bop concert on the regular band’s 
off night. Response was so terrific 
that it’s been a permanent policy 
since. 

Spot 
of spender 
can sit and 
and if table-service 
$2. minimum Since 
Clique club has been 
in N.Y. along the same lines. 


caters te every categorv 
There are those who 
listen at 90c a head, 
is wanted, it’s 
then, the 
established 
Or 


'course, behop is limited to large 


cities. There aren't enough cultists 
in smaller towns to carry an opera- 
tion of this type. 

The strip idea is now a firm 
fixture on 52d street and has 
brought a degree of prosperity to 
certain spots on that thoroughfare. 
They've given the old Minsky 
patron a home. Even difficulties 
with the Police Dept. have paid off 


in plenty of free publicity. How- 
ever, it’s doubtful that the strip 
policy can survive in other cities. 

The third development came at 
Nicky Blair’s Carnival, N.Y. His 
introduction of a dance spot with 
name bands has revived a cate 
which was believed to have been 
through. After operation with 


high-priced names, which failed to 
bring patronage to this off-Broad- 
way spot, Blair has had some 
degree of success with the bands. 
While the idea isn’t entirely new, 
because there have been failures 
with that policy, notably at the 400 
club, there’s been a long enough 
interval to warrant its classifica- 
tion as a.“‘new” idea for this period. 


The vast majority of nightcluo 
owners are still wrestling with the 
problem of what to do about new 
business. Now that the New Year’s 
Eve coin has gone out to pay back 
bills or provide a nestegg for the 
lean weeks to come, another crit- 
icat period is facing the average 
club owner. Until income-tax time, 
it's figured that receipts will be 
lean. 
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With Theatre Divorcement 


Big Factor Is in Relaxing of Rules 
By Musicians’ Union 


| sation 


| 


Outlook 











COHEN 


cians. Various AFM locals have re- 
laxed considerably their originally 
steep demands and have permitted 
vaude houses to reopen under more 
tolerable terms. It’s already hap- 
pened in Newark, Boston and In- 
dianapolis 

However, the larger promise lies 
in the creation of competitive situ- 
ations by the Federal government 
through its anti-trust and divorce- 
ment actions Admittedly, events 
are moving slowly in this direction, 
but action has already taken place 
on a small scale which is seen as 
being a working model of divorce- 
ment once it comes along. 


Indications of how completed 
divorcement will work is seen in 
the recent action taken by the 


Schine circuit. Recently, the Fed- 
eral government forced the circuit 
to relenquish many of its theatres 
in order to end the monopoly that 
the chain had in many situations. 
Once a competitive situation was 
created, Schine turned to stage 
shows in six houses -something 
that would have been impossible 
during the heydey of its scissors- 
hold on that area. The circuit is 
reported doing very well for itself 
in its vaudeville operations. 


Forerunner _ | 


The vaude adherent feels that 
the Schine operation is a forerun- 


ner of what will happen when the 
larger circuits are eventually 
forced to secede from the studio 


and distribution aspects of the film 
industry. It’s felt that once that 
happens, theatres will be placed in 
the hands of showmen with whom 
vaudeville stands a good chance of 
being a perment house policy. 

Talent agencies point to the sit- 
uation at the Earle theatre, Wash- 
ington, which ‘was a prosperous op- 
eration with stageshows. The dis- 
tribution execs of the Warner chain 
demanded national terms for that 
house on film rentals. Vaudeville 
was then forced out, and grosses 
haven't been as heavx since. Loew’s 
State, N. Y.. which completed its 
first year of vaudeless operation, 
has been kept in top grosses by a 
flow of major films. . 

Once theatres have to compete 
for films without backing of a huge 
chain, many houses will be left in 
the cold as far as product is con- 
cerned. it’s felt. For them it will be 
a matter of vaudeville or dishes. 
Many house operators even now 
have reached that conclusion. Cir- 
cuit bookers report that an increas- 
ing number of theatre managers 
are inquiring about stageshows be- 
cause of declining business. With 
the severe shortage of top films, 
grosses have been dipping steadily. 
Situation is apt to deteriorate be- 
cause the loss of foreign markets 
makes super-budgeters inadvisable. 
And television looms as a threat to 
the film industry. 


Showmen think that under these 
circumstances, they'll have to give 
the public something that many 
towns haven't had in years. The 
talent agencies are ready with huge 
lists. 





Nick Cravat Held For 


Hearing on Assault Rap 


Nick Cravat, partnered with 
Burt Lancaster in an acrobatic act 
at the Capitol theatre, N. Y., is 
slated to appear Friday (7) in Mag- 


istrate’s court on assault charges 
brought by William’ Miller. son of 
an acrobat who worked with Lan- 
caster and Cravat some years ago. 

It's charged that Miller sought 
to question Lancaster on circum- 
tances surrounding the death of 
his father. William Miller, Sr., and 
was assaulted by Cravat, 

It's claimed that the elder 


Miller fell from a 20-foot pole held 
by either Lancaster or Cravat dur- 


ing a performance in Davenport, 
Ia.. in 1941. It’s alleged that the 
fall resulted in internal injuries 


resulting in his death. A compen- 
suit brought by Miller's 
widow is still pending. 
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THEY LAUGHED AT US! 





Excerpts From The Memoirs of Smith and Dale (Avon Comedy Four) on 
The Occasion of Their 50 Years As Partners in Show Business 


— 


By JOE SMITH (& CHARLES DALE) 
(In Collaboration With AARON FISHMAN) 


. Jackie Osterman—Hero 

At the Fox theatre in Detroit, Jackie Osterman was on 
the stage doing his act. The stagehands were setting our 
act behind him. We carried scenery which represented 
the railing and upper deck of an ocean steamer. We did 
an act called “Aboard the S. S. Ma- 
laria” and had a company of five. — 

We were made up and standing in 
the first entrance watching and laugh- 
ing at Jackie’s act. Jackie Osterman 
was a wit on and off the stage. We 
had known Jackie’s mother and father 
and watched Jackie grow up so to 
speak—he was one of the first young- 
sters to do a “hot, fast single,” and 
his material was ahead of the times, 
though not over the heads of the au- 
dience. Jackie was what we called 
“a performer's performer.” 

There he was, standing before the 
drop in one. Our scenery and deck chairs were all set. 
In a few more minutes Jackie’s act would be finished and 
our act would follow. 

While we were standing in the entrance we heard a 
sound like a pistol shot. Charlie and 
I looked at each other then we looked 
up toward the border lights behind 
the front curtain where the sound 
of the shot came from. We saw that 
one of the electric light bulbs had 
exploded and as we watched we saw 
the light, silken drapes that hung 
close to the border lights catch on 
fire. There was a hissing sound. We 
called the electrician’s attention to it, 
and he immediately turned off the 
border lights, but it was too late. The 
drapes were on fire and the fire was 
spreading rapidly. 

The asbestos curtain was immediately lowered and as 
it was coming down Jackie stepped close to the footlights 
giving him only a foot between the curtain and the foots. 

Digressing from his act he told the audience, “Smith & 
Dale’s act which is supposed to be on the deck of a 
steamer takes up so much room that the asbestos curtain 
has to be lowered.” Jackie, of course, knew that the only 
time they lower the asbestos curtain is when there’s 
trouble, and what the nature of the trouble was he could 
guess and hope that it would not be what he guessed it 
was. Putting on his famous grin he continued with his 
act. 

Charlie and I were standing there transfixed. We could 
see two of our own drops on fire, and the flames spreading 
to other hanging drops. We were closing the show so that 
all the other acts were already out of the theatre. We 
sent the people in our act out of the building. 

A still alarm was sent in. When the firemen arrived 
they took one look and started to work fast. They didn’t 
bother to tell Charlie and me to get out of their way. 
There was only one thing to do. Charlie and I told the 


‘He Thinks He’s Napoleon!’ 


Chicago. 

A painful series of circumstances found me sitting in 
the pine-pannelled lounge of the Ambassador East hotel, 
dressed up as Beau Nash in his scarlet coat, wig and make- 
up. I exhuded an odor of patchouli and mothballs and 
was otherwise unhappy. The circumstances included a 
socialite charity function at which Elsa Maxwell appeared, 
for a fee. and for which I helped sell tickets. There was 
also Miss Maxwell's refusal to appear in the Pump Room 
as previously agreed unless paid a second fee. 

My exasperation over the whole matter was not due to 
the non-appearance of Miss Maxwell. What vexed me was 
that I ordered a complete Beau Nash costume, up to the 
tri-cornered hat, to welcome Miss Maxwell to the Pump 
Room. It was an idea of Howie Mayer's. I have yet to for- 
give him for it. 

The costume set me back 150 years and the bankers 
wouldn't O.K. the voucher. So it dangled in my closet 
for nearly 10 years and whenever I saw it I had a slight 
thrombosis. 

When Jim FitzPatrick was getting ready to shoot the 
Pump Room bit of “Chicago By Night,” I told him the 
story. “Marvelous,” he said. “We'll take a shot of the 
Beau Nash portrait and then dub you in, alive and grin- 
ning.” I rejected the suggestion with violence but Jim is 
a persuasive and forceful fellow, so there I was in the 
lobby, made up as aforesaid and very wretched. 

Mrs. Byfield paid me a compliment: “You look exactly 
like Marie Dressler!” she said. ‘Like a younger Marie 
Dressler,” she qualified hastily, noting my scowl. 

A few minutes later Sgt. Foley and Officer Swee were 
making their rounds of the area and walked through our 
lobby. I was sitting in a large Georgian chair, appropri- 
ately named a “drinking chair,’ but parts of me _ pro- 
truded. Swee caught sight of me first. He blinked. He 
must have thought he was seeing a trailer for “The Snake 
Pit.” 

“Foley, for the love of God, come here!” he said. 
“There's a nut here who thinks he’s Napoleon!” 

The two of them tiptoed up to get a closer look and 
recognized me just in time. “Good God! It’s the boss!” 
they said, and tiptoed out, shaking their heads. 

To this day they look at me strangely. I can almost 
ear them sa¥ to one another, “Well, it got him at last.” 
And I can't help but feel that MGM’s delay in releasing 
“Chicago By Night” has something to do with that shot. 
When Jim FitzPatrick convinced me to agree to the stunt. 
he said, “it will make the picture.” I don’t know whether 
it made the picture, but it certainly un-made me. 

—Ernest Byfield. 
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stage manager that we were going out in the front of the 
house to join Jackie Osterman “holding the house.” 

Outside of the theatre—a crowd had gathered. Across 
the street the police kept them in order motioning them 
to stay quiet lest their noise cause a panic. 

Charlie and I quickly walked to the front of the theatre. 
As we were about to enter the cops tried to stop us until 
we put them wise to our plan. 

In the theatre we walked down the aisle. ‘Look,’ I said 
to Charlie, “I gotta go back to the office. I forgot to lock 
the safe.” 

“What are you worrying about,” Charlie answered. 
“We're both here!” 

That handed the audience a laugh and we could see 
the smile on Jackie’s face. 

“Well if it ain’t Uncles Smith and Dale,” Jackie said, and 
by that time we walked up the side steps from the or- 
chestra to the stage. We shook hands with Jackie and 
for the next 35 minutes we were doing parts of the School 
Act, and the Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Jackie gave an imitation of Rudy Vallee, and the insur- 
ance routine, keeping the audience laughing all the time. 
During a long laugh at a piece of business that Charlie 
was doing, Jackie turned to me. 

“Does it look bad backstage?” he whispered. 

“So far two of our drops went up in flame,” I answered. 

The water was seeping in from under the asbestos just 
where we were standing and reached the footlights form- 
ing a puddle around us. We could smell the smoke and 
we could see some of the people in the front row who 
seemed to smell it too, and they looked alarmed. The 
three of us kept on with whatever routines or gags we 
could think of. We were happy that the audience, in the 
house that seated over 3,000 people, was not aware that 
a fire was being foight back stage. We heard the stage 
manager’s voice coming from behind the asbestos curtain. 

“OK, boys,” he said. 

We did the routine of the “dollar bit” and stepped over 
the footlights and down the steps toe the orchestra and 
while walking up the aisle to the applause of the people, 
the house lights were lowered, the asbestos curtain raised, 
and there stood the picture screen with the spot from the 
picture machine booth flashing the opening music for the 
feature film. 

The audience never moved, and hadn’t known what had 
happened until they saw the engines outside of the theatre 
when they left. 

The firemen’s heroic work backstage and our comedy in 
front of it, averted what could have been a catastrophe. 

The next day Jackie came into our dressing room raving 
mad. “Can you imagine, boys,” he said, “I happened to 
talk to one of the district managers and told him what we 
did last night while the fire was going on, and instead of 
expressing his gratitude, that dumb, ungrateful, addle- 
pated, buttonhole-maker of a district manager said to me: 
‘I stood in the back of the theatre last night and saw what 
5 a did, and I want to tell you I didn’t like the act 
at all’.” 





Willie Hammerstein’s Test Case 


In the early days of vaudeville, in New York City, the 
Sunday performances were called Sunday concerts and 
vaudeville acts that did sketches, danced, or did acrobaties 
were not allowed to perform. Sunday concerts consisted 
mostly of story telling and singing. When the curtain 
went up at the opening of a performance, it stayed up 
until the closing of the performance. The Sunday show 
was referred to as a “sacred concert.” 


We were doing our School Act at Hammerstein’s Vic- 
toria. Willie Hammerstein, son of Oscar the Great, came 
to our dressing room after we finished the Sunday after- 
noon performance. Gathering the four of us around him, 
he said, “Boys, I’m geing to make a test case of you fel- 
lows tonight to find out if we can put on regular vaude- 
ville shows Sundays instead of just doing ‘concerts.’ Now, 
tonight, instead of you boys doing a straight singing act 
as you did this afternoon, I want you to do your regular 
Schoolroom Act with your schoo! desks, comedy makeup, 
and your singing and comedy dancing.” We nodded our 
agreement and he left the room, but a few seconds later 
the door was opened and he stuck his head in. “Oh. I 
forgot,” he said. “tonight, right after your act. a detective 
will arrest the four of you. But don’t worry boys, I'll bail 
you out.” 

As planned, that night after we finished our act, a de- 
tective came backstage and ordered us to get out of our 
makeup and to hurry up and get our street clothes on. 
“You'se hams are arrested,” he said. We acted surprised. 

And, as planned, Willie Hammerstein bailed us out 
and we were to appear in court Monday morning at 10 
o'clock. The courtroom had most every theatrical manager 
in New York city present, since this was going to be an 
important test cast to determine whether regular vaude- 
ville shows could be given on Sunday. 


The judge called out, “The City of New York against 
the Avon Comedy Four.” There was a loud laugh from 
the spectators. The judge rapped for silence. He then 
called the detective who arrested us and had him explain 
the charge. The detective took out a notebook, glanced 
at it, closed it and proceeded to explain. 


“Your Honor,” he began, “on the stage there was three 
school desks, three chairs and a teacher's desk. Out comes 
a feller supposed to be a schoolteacher, with a Dutchman’s 
chin piece and a red wig, then he rings a cowbell and out 
on the Stage trots a sissy boy with bicycle pants and red 
stockings. Then the ham—I mean the guy with the chin- 
piece—asks him, ‘Where's the rest of the gang?’, and he’s 
told that the boys are down in the yard playing pinochle. 
The ‘chinpiece’ walks out and the red stocking feller sings. 
Then three fellers come rushing on the stage and slaps 
one another around. The teacher asks one of the school- 
boys who wears a beard to name two of the principal 
oceans in the world, and the bearded schoolboy says ‘the 
Atlantic and Pacific.” Then the teacher says, ‘You’re 
wrong, that’s a tea company,’ and he makes the boy hold 


| Comedy (?) of Errors 


I like to think of this as my bloody debut, or who's 
afraid of the big bad Palace? I was 16 at the time 
and after a three-day, break-in at the RKO Fordham 
was on the threshold of the ultimate aim of every 
performer, egad! the Palace. When one is fresh out 
of high school (and I was very fresh) it takes a bit of 
doing to impress one. My mother [Grace Hayes, vet 
vaude headliner—Ed.] was terribly nervous about my 
debut and also about my apparent lack of inter. 
est; as a matter of fact, from time to time she 
called me unflattering names that actually refiecteg 
on her. But the great day finally arrived and there 
we were—waiting—waiting to get.on. 

The year was 1932 and the act we were to follow 
was on and killing the people. It was a great brother 
and sister team, Fritz & Jean Hubert. You will recall 
that near the finish of their act, Fritz does a comical 
fall all the way across the stage. The stagehands 
had pushed our piano a little too far downstage and 
as Fritz fell into the curtain, with a resounding whack 
he knocked himself completely out. He cut his head 
pretty badly and at the first sign of blood his sister 
tore off her male wig and frantically screamed, “My 
brother! My brother! You've killed my brother!” 
Two stagehands stepped gingerly into the spotlight 
grabbed poor Fritz by the heels and pulled him off- 
stage. At this moment several things started happen- 
ing. The audience started mumbling. 

Jean Hubert, in a high falsetto voice, started 
threatening the entire executive staff of RKO, and 
my mother started parading. and singing “Lovable.” 
the hit song of the year. She crossed the stage twice 
and her dress, which was white, suddenly turned 
crimson up to the knees. At long last the audience 
settled down and decided to watch the rest of our act. 

By this time we had arrived at my entrance. I was 
hidden in back of a big papier mache dummy which 
was meant to represent the spirit of radio. I controlled 
the operation of the dummy’s mouth by means of a 
shark cord, which I had wrapped securely around 
my index finger. At the finish of the dummy bit. | 
ran for the first entrance in one to take my bow. 
In the excitement I forgot to unwind the cord and 
naturally cut my finger to the bone. It hurt so that 
I put my hand in my coat pocket. Next, my mother 
explained that I would do my impression of Cab 
Calloway. As I started “truckin” to the microphon« 
uh huh! more blood—mine! and splashing happily 
all over my becutiful white suit. In spite of all this, 
we were a big hit and as we stepped down to make a 
“thank you”’ speech, Lynne Cantor (Mrs. John Schultz) 
a very close triend of my mother’s, stood up in that 
little box at the Palace, and with mascara streaming, 
shrieked, “I knew you'd do it’—and promptly fell out 
of the box. As they carried her from the theatre we 
retired to our dressing room and started a partnership 
that did pretty well. 

Now, that I think back about it, I’m in the same 
position my mother was. My wife is starting to steal 
our act right from under my nose. She often complains 
that I talk into her laughts. Hummmm!!!? 

—Peter Lind Hayes, 


—__——_.. 








out his hand but hits him on his brown derby hat with a 
rattan cane, and then...” 

“Stop! That's enough!” shouted the judge as he rapped 
his gavel. 

“Case dismissed. They've got no act.” 

And thus was established the precedent for regular 
vaudeville on Sunday. 

os * * * 


Rube Bernstein’s ‘Threat’ 

Actors have always been ready to give of their services 
to aid worthy causes. The number of demands made on 
performers are so overwhelming it becomes physically im- 
possible to accept them all, hence “doing benefits” be- 
comes a hardship. Often when the telephone rings, a per- 
former will say, ‘‘Hm, I hope it’s not another benefit.” 

We were playing the Palace, New York, when we were 
asked to appear at a benefit for a hospital, at the then 
Jolson Theatne on Seventh avenue. 

“Let’s do the False Alarm Fire Company skit,” sug- 
gested Charlie. So we both went to the fire engine house 
on West 47th street and borrowed two pairs of firemen’s 
working outfits. We arrived at the Jolson at 8:40. Rube 
Bernstein was staging his charity show. Rube, by the 
way, was a seasoned showman who had owned his own 
burlesque shows, a fast, wisecracking manager, and a gen- 
tleman, too. Several acts were crowding him at the switch- 
board, asking him the same question, ‘“‘When do I go on?” 

The backstage of a benefit show is a particularly dif- 
ficult thing to handle because the timing schedule is not 
arranged in advance. Performers have to drop in as their 
professional appearances permit. Some promised appeal- 
ances do not show up, others unexpectedly drop in. Some 
aré in a hurry to keep other engagements. Some even ask 
for choice spots on the program. Anyway, Rube had @ 
long list of acts on his sheet, and after the first act went 
on, we asked for the approximate time of our act since 
we were due to go on at the Palace that evening. 

“You're on at 9:30,” he answered. “Boys, give me only 
eight minutes. I’ve got a long show.” 

“That’s all the Firehouse takes,” we told him. 

It was warm backstage. The boots and helmets We 
wore were getting uncomfortably warmer every minute. 
It was now 9:30. Rube told us that we would follow the 
next act. We had our property man set our props 4 
took our places at the table so that we would be ready 
when the curtain rose. The m.c. announced some other 
act instead. I got up and walked over to Rube. 

“Look Rube, you know that we are playing at the 
Palace.” alll 

“Sure, everybody knows that,” he smiled and winkee, 
“and I know that you’re on there pretty late too.” 

“O.K.,” I said, “but don’t be slipping any more acts on 
before us.” ” 

Again he toid us to be ready to follow the “next el 
and again the m.c. announced another act before us. ye 
time Charlie hopped over to him, blazing mad, but Rube, 
with his ingratiating smile, stopped Charlie short. fol 

“Charlie, my pal, you and Joe will positively g0 9. rl 
lowing the act that’s on now.” Again we took our poe 
at the table. This time the m.c. announced Vincent a 
That was the finish! We both got up and started et ak 
door. Rube caught us. “Where the hell do you guys t 
you're going?” he shouted. k 

“We're getting the hell out of here!” we yelled -— “ast 

“If you fellows leave here,” he warned, shaking @ ng 
at us, “I'll see to it that you never play another bene 
long as you live!” 
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Have a Right to Think? 


By JOEY ADAMS 


UU ne 











Just finished paying off an election bet, and this is my first day 


out of 


Macy’s window. I admit I didn’t pick Truman, but neither 


did the guys who predicted that I would be the No. 1 comedian of 


1948 which is a 


heck of a straight line for the question brought up 


every so often whether people in show business have a right to 


think? We pay taxes. 


loaded). 


(Crosby and Benny alone keep Fort Knox 
Come to think of it, Truman was a piano player and 


Dewey a former baritone. They campaign for the things they be- 


liev , f 
for what they believe in. 


e in: why such a fuss when people in show business campaign 


Actors have a right to fight for what they think is right and the 
American way is naturally the ballot. In Las Vegas, one comedian 
went to the polls, stepped in the booth, pulled the lever and three 
dials started spinning around until they stopped at two cherries 


and a lemon. 


It's about time the “civilians” 


realized that actors have other 


things on their minds besides gags, wine, women and song (not that 


I’m knocking any of these) 


The public is too smart today. All the publicity and newspaper 
space in the world can't influence their opinion. That was proven 


in the Truman election. 


Perhaps we could campaign with a sense of humor. That might 


be the best way to make people listen 


Today if you want to butt 


into a conversation with inflation as it is, and you want to put your 


2c im, it costs you a nickel. 


1 want to stick to my acting even though President Truman of- 
fered me a job in his cabinet — polishing the silverware — 100 a 
week—and today with a hundred a week you can live like a King— 


that’s my dog’s name, King. 
Come to think of it—we 


could 


use some sense of humor in 


Congress and the Cabinet. What's new about comedians in Congress 
anyway? Except I would have professional comics. 

For instance, Bob Hope would get up in the house, tell a lot of 
jokes and when he got everybody's attention, he would make a plea 


to send clothing to Europe. 


Then Milton Berle would tell a lot of 


gags and when everybody was listening he would say, “Let’s send 


food to Europe.” 


Then I might tell a lot of stories and everybody 


would say, “Let’s send Joey Adams to Europe.” 
Eddy Duchin would be my Vice- 
President so that we would be assured of having a good piano 


I'd have a great cabinet, too. 


player in the White House. 


Sec’y of the Exterior—Jane Russell. 


4 


Sec’y of Treasury—Bob Topping (I'd advise him—not because 


he married Lana Turner. 
men—and it did). 


Sec’y of War—Errol Flynn, etc., eic., 


That could happen to any number of 


etc. 





Of J. C. Nugent 





Hollywood. 

On occasional intervals between 
“shots” (I’m busy directing Clif- 
ton Webb and Shirley Temple in 
“Mr. Belvedere Goes to _ Col- 
lege’) [ have been thinking of 
Variety and its Anniversary Num- 
bers. Because that reminds me 


By ELLIOTT NUGENT 





rafter the original struggle, there 


was a disagreement about policies | 


within the ranks of the White Rats 
and he and Mountford were on 
opposite sides. Everybody was 


, quite wrought up about it in the 


of the articles my father, J. C. Nu- | 


gent, used to write for VARIETY 


and I wish I could do one half as | 


good. It might be interesting to 
tell about some of the things I 
remember about him and my own 
first consciousness of VARIETY as 
a youngster. 

One summer, when we were 
living in Ohio and J. C. was spend- 
ing the vaudeville actor’s usual 
summer layoff—at home—I no- 
ticed that he had very little time 
to go swimming with me and my 
friends at a swimmin’ hole in the 


| thing I 


| times meant 
| dition 


Sugar Creek, which we called the | 


Old Sycamore. It had an over- 
hanging tree trunk equipped with 
a rope swing from which the more 
acrobatic and aquatic small fry 
used to execute astonishing para- 
bolic flips and somersaults into 
the muddy waters. 


Usually Dad liked to go down 
there, cool off, swim -and smoke 
his pipe, but that summer he was 


| tions easily 


spending more of his days and | 


nights pounding his  Blickens- 
derfer typewriter and walking 
down to the post office to mail 


publication in New York. 


_ A few days later he’d be parad- 
ing down to the newsstand to get 
this weekly—not only to read his 
Own stuff but -to see what Harry 
Mount ford had to say. My mother 
explained to me that J. C. was 
carrying on some kind of a news- 
Paper controversy in VARIETY re- 
garding the policies of the White 
Rats. (1 knew what the White Rats 
were but I don’t know whether 
many of your present day readers 
Would remember that this was the 
first actors’ union organized by the 


Vaudeville artists just before the | 
turn of the century. Dad had been | 


one of the leaders in the big 
Strike against the producers and 
the United Booking Office in 1900. 
Other leaders were George Fuller 


Golden, DeWolf Hooper and many | 


other famous names of that day). 


When I questioned Dad, he ex- 
Plained to me that, now, years 


| character 


‘complete with sleigh bells, icicles engagement at the Cotillion Room of the Hotel Pierre. Frances E. | 
Kaye handles their press relations: 


theatre world, and while the re- 
percussions in our small Ohio 
town were faint and far away, I 
became interested and began to 
read Variety. It’s a habit which 
I find hard to shake off. 





~ Actors’ Xmases 

















Now In 6th er 
DANNY DEANE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 


La, 








any one of us to find the right 
thing to give my father for Christ- 
mas presents. A man of very sim- 


| ple tastes and few interests, out- 


| were lost. 


| didn’t 


side of the theatre, books and his 


family, he did not like to be 
bothered with the usual knick- 
knacks of life. He never carried 
a watch or a fountain pen, a sil- 
ver pencil or a knife.- and as he 
got older and lost his hair he 


hardly ever needed a hair brush. 

I remember a much later Christ- 
mas when we were touring with 
“Kempy.” My mother finally- in- 
flicted a silk dressing gown on 
pim Ile wore it some times out 
of loyality but felt it was sissy 
and: much preferred an agcient 
flannel robe—or in a pinch, just 
an overcoat around his shoulders. 

I gave him a couple of brief- 
cases, after I was grown up, tor 
his manuscripts but they soon 
Strangely enough they 


have any manuscripts in 


|}them when they disappeared. Dad 


was never one to mislay a manu- 


| script or anything really important 


Smee 


| bringing up 


| time,”’ 


ja result | 
people began to notice whether 


to him and he developed a tech- 
nique of tucking promising plays 
inside his vest. If unwary man- 
agers encountered him in the 
Lambs Club and opened up with 
a remark such as: “I would like 
to read one of your plays some 
—a simple twist of the wrist 
produced 120 pages of manuscript, 
and before the manager could say 
“knife” he was tucked in a leather 
chair and listening to the opening 
of Act One. 

Even though two or three such 
producers made a lot of money as 
of this surprise attack, 


J. C. was wearing a vest before 
the subject of the 


An Anniversary Issue makes me | drama. 


think of Christmas, and another 
might write about is an 
actor’s Christmas. People outside 
the theatre seldom stop to think 
that Yuletide is no holiday for 
thespians. In the legitimate thea- 
tre, it almost always means a 
matinee and in vaudeville it some- 
an extra show in ad- 
to the usual two-a-day. 


In spite of that our family was 
one which did not give up tradi- 
and even in a hotel 
room in Fond du Lac or Sheboy- 
gan, J. C. managed to lug in 
a Christmas tree and Mother 
trimmed it with just as many 
stars, bells, angels and candles as 
if we had been in the old home 
in Dover, Ohio. Of course, I 
preferred the occasional Christmas 
at home but there was something 


Come to think of it, I never 


| gave him a vest for Christmas— 
|and now I wish I could. 


exciting about being on the road | 
and I looked forward to receiving | 


é |a big box full of presents from 
long artitles to some mysterious | 


uncles, aunts and cousins. 


I remember very. well 
Christmas 


one) 
in Sacramento when I. 


got two books by Jules Verne: | 
“20.000 Leagues Under the Sea” 
and “Michel  Strogoff.” There 
wasn’t any snow in Sacramento— 
only a few white blossoms drop- 
ping from the magnolia trees. 
Kither this lack of the usual 


meteorogical Christmas trimmings 
or my increasing years led to some 
embarrassing questions about how 
Santa Claus got into and out of 
a hotel room without the benefit 
of a chimney, so Dad and Mother 
decided that it was time to make 
the necessary explanations and 
Santa Claus became a _ fictional 
from then on. Perhaps 
this is why Christmas in California 
has never seemed quite as satis- 
fving to me as the eastern variety, 


}and gingersnaps. 
It was always very difficult for sentative and bookings are thru all major agencies. 








Don’t Peop 








The trouble with this man’s 
world is that people don’t cry into 
their beers anymore. In_ this 
sophisticated era now current, we 


| who have tears to shed, don’t. 


It’s just not being done in our 


|set; and so, with no lachrymal let- 
| down 


to ease the tensions and 
drown out the canker gnawing at 
the vitals, we have become a cyni- 
cal and wry-minded generation. 
With flippant gag and wisecrack, 
we accept the ills, social unrest, in- 
dustrial conflict, frictions, frustra- 
tions, breakdowns, phobias and all 
the other chronic headaches 

We have become inured to hot and 
cold wars, laugh off the discords 
and accept the inevitable disturb- 
ances of life with merely the faint- 
est moue on our mugs. 

And with this sneaky approach 
to a more placid past—but a wet- 
ter one—let’s step through the 
garish brilliance marking the en- 
trance to 50 Bowery, through 
which the strains of Prof. Charley 
Eschert’s Elite Lady orchestra can 
be heard. Right merrily they 
struggle through the mighty finale 
of a musical melange retaining the 


best features of “I'd Leave My 
Happy Home for You” and “She 
Was Happy Till She Met You.” 


The Atlantic Garden, gents, which 
for a half-century was the fore- 
most concerthall of young New 
York! Here it was where senti- 
ment waxed rife and the emotions 
got more of a play, unhampered 
with any intellectual restraints 
and deadpan stoicism, as today. 

Not that the Atlantic Garden 
was headquarters for crying out 
loud. Good Grief, no! Music and 
revelry by night and convivial up- 
roar were epidemic there, and fre- 
quently shivered the panes in, the 
long skylight overhead. But the 
sentimental tear wasn’t far behind 
the mirth. Traditions and asso- 
ciations cherished throughout the 
vears had made thts a mellow joint 
indeed, and this was the mood in- 
fecting the patrons as the evening 
went on. The so-called Gay ’90s 
really was an epoch shot through 
with ‘pangs, judging how keenly 
the gentle folk of the period went, 
in their lighter moments, for the 
moist and sombre melodies and the 
stop-you’re-breaking-my-heart type 
of lyrics. Why, even the comic 
numbers had bad news beneath 
their lively lilt, like “For One Day 
of Turkey That’s Six Days of 
' Hash.” 

The good burgher and his fair, 
fat frau, over  rhine-wine-and- 
|seltzers or schloppens of beer, 




















LUCILLE 


The Magical 





=! ae ae 


and EDDIE ROBERTS 





OTTO ee 


Mentalists 


Lucille and Eddie Roberts, originators of the popular radio show 


“WHATS ON YOUR MIND,” have 


|} revue with Mervyn Nelson and Eva 
The Roberts most recent New York appearance was at the new CHAT 
| NOIR in the St. Moritz Hotel, they also recently played their fourth 


* 


started working on a new musical 


Franklin writing material. 


Harry Green is Personal Repre- 


Their Beer Anymore? 


By HARRY 


tears, without which she would not 


le Cry Into 





G. SMITH 


never enjoyed themselves so heart- 
ily as when they wept into their 
wurzburgers while quavering 
tenors and strident sopranos sat- 
urated the atmosphere with “She’s 
| More to be Pitied Than Censured.” 
True, they have an effete type of 
torch ballad nowadays, but these 
ultra moderns consider it corny to 
let down their hair too much emo- 
tionally. You've got to hand the 
smelling salts to the sob soubrets 
of that damp decade (damp is the 
, word) who knew how to reach high 
tide with their vocals. They could 
plaster a measure with pathos so 
thickly that the tougher citizenry 
from around Five Points’ or 
Chatham Square would even feel a 
sob in their throats while reefing 
you of watch and wallet 

But this was long after the plush 
period when the Garden boasted a 
carriage trade and when, around 
the long table close to the stage, 
sat the heavy cush coterie—the 
Metzes, the Webers, Baumans and 
Schermerhorns. All scions of the 
early settlers in that area. At the 
time of the gréat exodus from the 
small German states to America, 
William Kramer established the 
Garden, alongside the classic Bow- 
ery theatre, later the Thalia, and 
provided a spot with a Fatherland 
atmosphere where the exiles could 
gather for gossip and entertain- 

ment over pipe and stein. 
~ 





Prestige Institution — 


From 1858 on the Garden rapid- 
ly -became an institution, gather- 
ing plenty of prestige. An or- 
chestrion purchased from the Duke 
of Baden and its 
mammoth pipes rumbling out the 
melodies in thunderous fashion re- 
ceived the awed admiration of the 
patrons for years. In 1884 came 
another imported innovation when 
Albert Eschert, father of Charley, 
| Stole a march on Phil Spitalny and 


was installed 


brought over the first all-girl 
orchestra. It was Charley, though, 
who, as concertmeister, wielded 


the baton over the gals, all dressed 
in white, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He was a tall Teuton, with 
a shock of white hair and an opu- 
lent mustache bristling in the Prus- 
sian mode. He had one of the 
most remarkable accents that ever 
tangled up with English verbal 
complexities, and many a Dutch 


|comic later on must have received 
dialectic inspiration from this 
/ maestro. 


Variety saw its dawn here long 
_before it became popular in other 
| parts of town. Emma Carus was 
'a foremost favorite, and Joe Welch, 
‘eminent “Heeb” comic, got his 
first encores here with his patter 
and parodies. Harry Von Tilzer, 
/Cole & Johnson and Al Reeves 
| heighten a long list of performers 
| who played here at the start of 
| their careers. The Avon Comedy 
Four (with Jack Coleman, then) 
| polished up their close harmony 
|and started “My Gal Sal” (mmm- 
_m-m-m) hurtling down the long 
| corridors of Time from the trem- 
| bling lips of 7,685,234 quartets that 
followed them. Not to mention a 
|similar number, in  embryonie 
| stages, who stand prepared to per- 
petuate that frivolous sort of a gal 
for the ages untold. 


One favorite house act was 
| Charlotte Russe, billed as “The 
Barcelona Songbird.” She sang 


folksongs of the Pyrenees, inter- 
spersed with concert hall favorites 


/such as “The Mansion of Aching 
| Hearts” 
| Loved, 


and “Though Once We 
We're Strangers Now.” 
| This was as a primer for the local 
have been the success she was. 
| For a closer the lil gypsy sang a 
Romany idyll, the artless pathos 
| and passionate fervor of which will 
remain to any survivor’s dying day. 
| The haunting tragic beauty of the 
| melody, its lyrical power and utter 
| weltschmerz, were beyond descrip- 
jtion. A motheaten memory recol- 
| lects only the southwestern part of 
ithe chorus, and the lines: embla- 
‘zoned upon a world-weary mind 
| were: 
“Though she had a wooden leg 
Still she didn’t give a peg— 
Now she sleeps by the Erie Canal! 
(Splash!) 

There wasn’t a dry eye in the 

house. 
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WHEN VAUDE WAS IN FLOWER, 


ACTORS WERE 


y BENN 
The late Al Boasberg, Metro 
comedy writer, was visiting at the 


Zeppo Marx home one evening. 
Groucho was there too, and after 
they got tired playing casino, Al 
gaid to Groucho: 

“Isn’t Arthur Sheekman staying 
at your house now?” 

“Sure,” Groucho answered, “he's 
working on a script for me. Why?” 


“Well,” Boasberg continved, “he 
once pulled a funny telephone 
gag.” With a chuckle, Boasberg 
went to the telephone directory 
“We select a number at random 


= then we dial it.” 


Groucho with a big grin watched 
the prankster. He didn’t know that 


Boasberg was calling Groucho’s 
home. Nor did Sheekman, when 


he answered the phone at the other 
end, recognize the gag. 

Boasberg, making his _ voice 
sound very official, recited: “This 
is the Beverly Hills Water Depart- 
ment calling. The main water pipe 
has broken and we will require 10 
hours to repair it. Please fill every 
available vessel in your home so 
that you have ample washing and 
drinking water until morning.” 

Groucho thought that was very 
funny. Especially since he had no 
idea the call was going to his own 
home. 

When Groucho arrived home an 
hour later, Sheekman had com- 
pleted the job of filling all the 
bathtubs and washbowls in five 
bathrooms and was busy storing 
more water in pots and pans in the 
kitchen. 

Marx, feeling a bit sheepish, 
went through the house pulling the 
plugs in the sinks and bathtubs. 


] Just Like a Universal Chiller | 


I was playing the Palace theatre 
in New York and one of my best 
pals at the time was Billy Rose. We 
went to the old Lindy’s Restaurant 
for a midnight snack after the 
show. While we were eating, Zeppo 
Marx, Georgie Hale, Broadway 
dancer-producer, and Harry Kaba- 
koff, a good featherweight boxer 
from St. Louis came in. They sat 
down with us and in a few minutes, 
Zeppo was painting a rosy picture 
of a party that was just about be- 
ginning in a flat occupied by sev- 
eral chorusgirls in Brooklyn. 

These girls, Zeppo said, always 
have parties that are the talk of 
the show world, and since they 
knew Georgie Hale so well we 
were all invited. None of us was 
married at the time, so it wasn’t 
long before we talked ourselves 
into it. Rose held out for a while, 
but he finally agreed to go along. 
We started off in Zepp’s big car. 

It was a hot summer night and 
instead of being cooled by the ride, 
it got hotter. We didn’t know until 


we were half way to Brooklyn that | 


Zeppo had the heater turned on 
full force—his idea of a cute gag. 


Zeppo promised that he was 
through clowning. We_ turned 
down a street that led to the 
Brooklyn bridge. Instead of going 


on the bridge, however, he cut off | 
and went down to the waterfront | 


under the first span. 
“The reason I came down here,” 
he continued, “is that I want to 


we can pick up a couple of bottles 
of pre-war Scotch. We oughta take 
the girls something. We shouldn't 
walk in empty-handed.” 

He pulled up in front of an old | 
warehouse. It was a narrow street | 
lighted by one dim greenish street | 
Jamp. Zeppo, Georgie and Harry | 
got out. Billy and I said we would 
wait for them. 

“No, come on in,’ Zep insisted. | 
“I want you to see the big store 
of pre-war whiskey they have in 
here. It’s amazing.” 

It was such an eerie street that 
we didn’t need much convincing 
to leave the car and go inside. Zep 
maneuvered us into a small office. 
The place had a bad smell. There 
were no lights but the street lamp | 
from outside sent the green rays | 
through barred windows into the! 
room. 

“I’m sorry,” remarked Rose in| 
gentlemanly tones, “that I let you! 
get me into this.” 

“Zep, get me out of here, and| 
quick,” I said. 

But the door was suddenly 
biocked by a monstrous figure. He} 
was only about five feet two inches 





ck. 


See nee: ene 


| 
{ 
| 
make a stop at a warehouse where | 


SUCH CUTUPS 


Y RUBIN 
tall, but about the same _ width 
around. His nead was shaven and 
he wore an undershirt revealing 
arms, shoulders and muscles that 
made me think ot a truckhorse. He 
took a step into the 100m. Hale 
and Kabakoff slipped out. 

But there was no escape for us. 
The little giant held out his big 
arms to prevent our leaving. 


“Now, Elly,” Zeppo said nerv- 
ously, “don’t get excited. These 
are my friends.” 


But Elly threw his arms up over 


his head and bellowed like a bull 
with a Teutonic accent: “No! No! 
Dey are poleezmens. Dey vont to 
take Elly. Dey vont to ruin his 
beeziness-ss! 

Scared half to death, I started 


talking fast, pleading with Elly to 

believe we were not policemen and 

that I had been there before and 
had met him. 

A Very Suspicious Gent __ 

Elly looked at me and scowled. 











Then he advanced and laid his 
huge fist against my chest. 

“You are poleezmens, ya! Und 
soo—I will keel you. I keel all 
poleezmens vhat come here. Ya, I 
got niunteen upschtairs!” 

“You’re mistaken, Elly. my 
friend.’ I said affecting a brave 
air, “I am not a policeman, I’m 
an actor.” I yelled for Zeppo to 
call him off. But there was no 


Zeppo. .Rose and I were alone in 


the room with Elly and he thought 
we were Cops. 

Then suddenly the place was 
filled with eerie noises. There was 
the sound of chains rattling and 
feet pounding on the ceiling and 
screams for help. All I could 


think of was those 19 policemen 


who were still alive upstairs and 


trying to get out. I yelled again 


at the top of my voice for Zeppo. 
Elly now seized me by the neck 
powertul 
Rose with 
“TI am going to kill you. 


one of his big, 
He reached for 


with 
hands. 
the other. 
I won’t let you suffer.” 

I pleaded again that I 
comedian and dancer, and 


WaS a 
that 
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HOLIDAY TIDINGS FROM 
BUDDY LESTER 


Now slaving at the 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
NEW YORK 














po said hoarsely. “We have no 
time to lose. The man is mad.” 
We scrambled into the car and 
slammed the doors. It was just in 
time. Elly was coming at us with 
the biggest crowbar I had ever 
seen. 

Now Zep in his excitement, 
couldn’t get the car started. I was 
petrified. Elly reached the car and 
raised his weapon.’ He was about 
-to strike a crushing blow when he 
frothed at the mouth, wavered 
and fell to the sidewalk. Zep got 
the car going and we roared down 
the street. 

I was mad now. I started calling 
Zeppo all the names I could think 
of. I said I would fight him, 
Georgie and the boxer all at once 
for bringing us to such a place. 


Zeppo replied calmly, “Well if 
vou're that tough, why didn't you 
fight Elly!” 

“I was just about to hit him 
when he had that fit,” I said 

“You know, it’s odd.” Zeppo 
went on quietly, “but everybody 


[ bring down here says the same 
thing.” 

I noticed Kabakoff was holding 
a handkerchief to his mouth. He 
was holding back his laughter. 
Georgie had his head buried in his 
arms, and he was laughing too. 

It slowly dawned on.me that the 
whole thing was a rib. I swallowed 


the little guy with me was a song- and gulped: “I suppose you fel- 
writer. lows think I didn’t know it was a 

“I give you vun chance. You gag all along. I knew it from the 
vill show me.” beginning.” 

So while Billy sang, I danced. This made Billy Rose utter the 
All the while I was screaming for first remark he had made during 
Zeppo. Then the hellish noises the entire episode: “Why didn’t 
broke loose again and now I you tell me, Benny?” 


looked at Elly and he was a horri- 


ble sight. He was frothing at the 
mouth and staggering toward me. 
He seized me, fell upon me and 
we went down. I don’t know 
where I got the strength, but I 
crawled out from under’ him, 
grabbed Billy by the hand and we 
ran out of the door and into the 
street. There, by the light of the 
greenish lamp, we saw Zeppo, 
Harry and Georgie. 

“Thank God, you’re alive,’ Zep- 


Billy didn’t talk to any of us 
for a long time. I later Jearned 
that the warehouse was a stable 
and the tramping of feet were the 
horses being disturbed by Kab- 
akoff. George and Zep made the 


other noises and beat .chains on 
the floor. Elly was the night 
watchman who was always paid 


$10 by Zep to do his act. His 
foaming at the mouth was effected 
by a powder Zep purchased at a 
drugstore. 
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NICK LUCAS a 


In KEN MURRAY’S “BLACKOUTS” 


On Capitol Records — 


Personal Mgt.: 


Teleways Transcriptions 


JACK BEEKMAN, Bank of America Bldg., Beverly Hills 





When Irving Berlin came 
with his now famous ‘There’s No 
Business Like Show Business,” he 
|}wasn’t telling us anything new. 
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A Stage Doorman’s 
Dream of Heaven 


By JOE BROWNING 
up 


too.” That afternoon and evening 
he did his old act and bowled ‘em 
over like he used to. He sure made 











But to remind |’€™ yell, and to clinch it, he fin. 
us of our head-|ished by stopping the show. 
aches set to} h 
music, and|| And They Razz Back by: 
making us| i 
sing it and| The following morning on his 
= + well, ‘way to breakfast he picked up 
only rvin ' 
re do it. Ts both of the town’s papers, turned 
prove it let’s | the reviews and sure enough, 
a take a quick |there it was again. One of them 
me Tai eek at the!said “Smilin’ ‘ — <4 
a Nei = a said “Smilin’ Sam really has a 











Joe Browning Smilin’ Sammy 
y Smerk who 
used to do a cemedy single in the 
dear departed days of good old- 
fashioned Vaudeville. 


Sammy was very successful. Not 
because he was a great comic, 
singer or dancer, but he knew 
exactly what the paying customers 
loved to hear in gab and song and 
Sammy being a very smart boy fed 
it to them in liberal doses. He’d 
open with a home-made comedy 
song to warm ’em up, go into a 
home-made monologue about love, 
marriage, home cooking, relativity 
relations) and other homey topics 
so dear to the hearts of most home 
folks, a format which couldn't miss 
and then finish with a home-made 
lilting comedy song with lots of 
extra choruses which usually took 
him off to show-stopping applause. 
Yes, Sammy was very successful. 
Turn him loose in‘any vaude house 
from Maine to California the: re- 
sult was always the same. He killed 
the people. His batting average on 
the books of the various circuits 
added up to 98% which was plenty 
good enough for the bookers who 
were glad to give him 40-odd 
weeks work year after year. Yes, 
Sammy was very successful. He 
was raising a nice family, a wife, 
two kids and putting away lots of 
green lettuce for that rainy day. 
But, Sammy wasn’t happy. Being 
the hit of the bill and saving 
money was all right, but being the 
hit of the bill and the other acts 
getting all the nice press notices 
was something else again. That was 
something that Sammy couldn't 
savvy. The reviewers, in mention- 
ing the other acts, would come up 
with items like these, “Bing & 
Bang were clever,” “Doaks & 
Doaks were fine,” “Zilch & Zilch 
were class,” and then wind up with 
Smilin’ Sammy Smerk “also ap- 
peared.” He’d grab the local sheets 
after opening day, knowing that 
he was the outstanding hit of the 
bill and sure as shootin’ it would 
always be the same — Smilin’ 
‘Sammy Smerk was also there, 
which was really letting him down 
gently. 





Razzed the Press ss 





One day he got a great idea. He 
began razzing the press boys dur- 
ing his act. Then the fun began. 


|That’s when the fireworks really | 


started. The boys of the press 
passed the good word along to 


_their colleagues, and they really 


went to work on him with little 
‘tidbits such as “Smilin Smerk 
smirks again,’ “Smilin Smerk 


| 
| Smells again,” etc., This was bad 


|enough, but when one of the boys 


| wrote, “Smerk is still small time,” | 


Sammy really went nuts. “Small 
| time,” said Sammy, “I'll show ’em 


I can be big time. Up to now I’ve 
| been writin’ down to my cash cus- 
|tomers, but if it’s big time they 
want, I’ll write up to the critics,” 
and re-wrote his entire act and 
began floopin’ all over the circuit, 
which was crazy, to say the least 
| Instead of the homey gags, so 
surefire, he tried to feed them with 
what he thought was highbrow 
satire and really began laying eggs, 
| king-size. Reports on his act to the 
| home office, week after week, got 
| worse and worse, until the day he 
| was to open in San Francisco when 
he received a wire from his agent, 
which read, “Go back to your old 
jact stop new material stinks.” 
Sammy stood there looking at the 
, wire stunned. He folded the tele- 
gram, stuffed it into his pocket, 
and sighed, “Well, that licks me. I 
can't fight audiences and the press 








golden smile, you can see the gold 
in his front teeth from the last 
row of the orchestra.” That was 
|the last straw. Appetite gone, no 
juse going to breakfast, so he 
| walked over to the theatre to see 
|if there was mail or wires, and as 
| he stepped into the stage entrance, 
|he saw the doorman seated in a 
‘chair tilted against the wall, di- 
'rectly under the dressing room 
key-rack, fast asleep. Trying not 
to awaken him, Sammy reached, 
picked his own key, which had a 
big brass plate attached with the 
dressing room number on it. But, 
being in a somewhat nervous state 
from his ordeal with the news 
boys, it slipped out of his hand to 
the stone floor with a crash that 
woke the doorman, who jumped to 
his feet as if he’d been shot. 
“Sorry,” said Sammy, “Awfully 
sorry, it was very clumsy of me, 
|There you were having a _ nice 
snooze, and I had to spoil it.” 
“That’s all right, Mr. Smerk,” 
said the doorman. “I have no right 
| being asleep. Suppose something 
| happened? Besides, if the boss 
caught me asleep, I’d lose my job, 
so I should be thanking you.” But 
you know the funny part of it is 
that I was having a nice dream, a 
beautiful dream. I dreamed that I 
died and went to heaven and when 
I got there, Peter met me at the 
golden gate to welcome me per- 
sonally. Yes, he did, and he asked 
me where I came from. ‘San Fran- 
cisco,’ I tell him. ‘And, what did 


you do there says he?’ ‘I was the ° 


stage doorman at the Orpheum,’ 
says I. ‘Good,’ says he, ‘Our keep- 
er of the gate has been promoted 
to a higher job, so you can take 
his place.” ‘Now what could be 
sweeter’ says I. ‘But, before you 
start’ says Peter, ‘This is Actor’s 
Heaven, be careful whom you ad- 
‘mit. So put on your wings and go 
|to work.’ 

“Well, after being on the door 
of the Orpheum for 22 years, I 
|}guess I knew most of the vaude- 
| ville actors, and also quite a few 
legits. I put on my wings, got on 
_ the job, and in no time at all the 
,actors began to arrive. There were 
}acrobats, song amd dance teams, 


| | jugglers, sketch artists and single 


entertainers, like yourself, Mr. 
/Smerk. Sure, I let them all in and 
/no questions asked. They knew me, 
|and I knew them, and it was fine, 
,just a grand reunion. 


| “Then you came along, and 
while we were greeting each other, 
| who should come racing up trying 
to crash the Gate, but one of those 
fresh wisecrackin’ newspaper crit- 
‘ics. ‘Just a moment,’ says I to him, 
|‘and where do you think you're 
going.’ ‘To heaven,’ says he. ‘To 
hell you are,‘ says I, ‘and please 
stand aside.’ 
| “Then along comes the feller on 
the other paper, and he wants to 
get by me. ‘No you don't,’ | tells 
‘him,’ not while I’m _ boss here. 
You’re the guys that used to pan 
the acts, even when they made 
good, so be on your way.’ Well, 
they begged and pleaded with me 
to let them in. They explained that 
it wasn’t their fault the way they 
panned the acts. They said they 
had to wisecrack in their reviews 
to make ’em snappy reading. 
they didn’t, they’d lose their jobs 
‘and they had families to support. 
| Well, that got me. Being a family 
|man myself, I began to feel sorry 
‘for them. I was really touched. 
| And, when they told me they had 
‘children to feed, I felt myself slip- 
ping. If there’s one thing | ont? 
stand is hungry kids. I could fee 
the tears rolling down this old face 
of mine, and I was just about to 
let them into Heaven, when you 
dropped that big brass key, #9 
woke me up.” 
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Forty -third 


VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1949 



































Season’s Greetings 


DICK GENE 


WESSON BROTHERS 


"Two Sons of Fun" 


Management: 


GEORGE ‘BULLETS’ DURGOM 


8580 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, Calif. 


























New Dear—1949 


Co our friends in the 
Gnited States and the 
rest of the world — 
abery happy New Dear 


H ildeqarde 


and her manager 


Anna Sosenko 


Creetings to My Many Friends 


from Coast to Coast 




















LARRY STORCH 


Direction: 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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Holiday Greetings 


With Love, 


From 


MITZI GREEN 


P. S.: 
SEE YOU AT THE COPA 





























Greetings From 
§ 


the comedian of the year! | 


GEORGIE GOBEL 


david p. o’malley — chicago | 
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THE MOST VERSATILE entertainer 


OF THE PRESENT DAY =~ concerts 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL, Hollywood 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 

ees New York 
ee SOLDIERS FIELD, Chicago 

SY PABST THEATRE, Milwaukee 

MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, 

Long Beach 
CONVENTION HALL, Atlantic City 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Philadelphia 


* THEATRES 


ROXY THEATRE, New York 
CHICAGO THEATRE, Chicago 


* HOTELS 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago 
(Two Engagements Within One 
Year) 

PLAZA HOTEL, New York 
(Three Engagement) 

FAIRMONT, San Francisco 
(Two Engagements Within Six 
Months) 

PARK PLAZA, St. Louis 
(Three Engagements Within Six 
Months) 

RADISSON HOTEL, Minneapolis 
(Six Engagements Within Four 
Years) - 

HOTEL LAST FRONTIER, Las Vegas 
(Six Engagements Within Three 
Years) 

STATLER HOTEL TOUR 
(Seven Consecutive Years) 


* RADIO 


Featured on the "TEXACO STAR 
THEATRE," “SATURDAY AT THE 
CHASE,” and with such famous per- 
sonalties as James Melton, Hilde- 
garde, Tommy Dorsey, Jack Smith, 
etc. 


= a ee = 6x TELEVISION 


Referred to by NBC as the "CHOPIN 
OF TELEVISION." First instrumentalist 
to be featured on the FULLCOLOR 
TELEVISION. 


* RECORDINGS 


SIGNATURE RECORDING ARTIST. 
Featuring outstanding interpretations 
of classical and popular piano and 
vocal music including original com- 
positions. 


* MOTION PICTURES 


First full length feature soon to. be 
announced. 











LIBERACE 


(LIBER-AH-CHEE) 
en em M eC A A R 7 I S T s : Ltd ; BALDWIN PIANO 
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sherman 


chicago 
completely 


new and dif f aiatil 


college inn 


now presenting the 
most talked about 
show in the country 
a musical montage 


directed by SHERMAN MARKS 
, narrated by JIM AMECHE 


““salute to 
sershwin” 


originally presented by 


skiteh henderson 


continued now by 


jaek fina his piano, 


orchestra and a great cast. 





hotel 


home of the 
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ALSO DON’T MISS THE RESTAURANT OF THE ER 


well of the sea 


Exclusive sea food room startling in design 











unique in its beauty—a show place for show people. 
offering the most complete and unique sea food menu— 


the finest in sea food flown fresh daily from the seven 
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MONTE PROSER’S 


COPACABANA 


10 E. 60th © Plaza 8-0949 


From One Broadway Insti- 
~, ‘ution to Another : 


BIRTHD 


i { lite, 
-aty’s the spice ° 
payee its life be long, ae 
w hope 4 hundred years 
You'll still be g°'"9 strong 


La 
WOTEL ASTOR 

















TEMES SQUARE - NEW YORK . 
“AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD” 




















1@ AGAIN! 
@ BEST WISHES 


FROM 


® 
EDDIE DAVIS 
x 
LEON & EDDIE'S 


| @ 33 W. 52d St. NYC. 


ABEL IN VARIETY 
SAYS OF LIDO—PARIS | 


“CHAZ CHASE 


HEADLINES CURRENTLY AND KILLS THE CUSTOMERS 
IN ANY DIALECT" 









































COMEDY MATERIAL SALE! 
(For Stage, Radio, Television, Etc.) 
Gags! Monologs! Dialogs! Etc. 


The writers of the following material have written for Eddie Cantor, Milton Berle, Paul Win- 
cheil, Olsen & Johnson, Phil Baker, Ed Wynn, Ethel Merman, Bert Lar, James Dunn, Eddie 
Albert, Morey Amsterdam, New Yorker, Esquire, Saturday Evening Post, etc. 

PUNCH LINES original gagfiles issues 1-7—-$1 per file. Contains the latest original gags on 
many topics @ LAFFile collection of bellylaffs $1 @ COMEDY CLASSICS gag gems $2 
@ COMEBACKS TO HECKLERS $1 @ ‘Televised Honeymoon’’ sketch $5. ‘ 
Original Monologs: Politics, $2; Baby Sitters, $2; My Life, $2: Bachelor, $1; Racetracks, $15 
Golf, $2; Girl Comic, $2; People at Nite Clubs, $2: Housing, $1; Psychiatrist, $2. 

Original Dialogs (for comic and stooge): Mad Comedy, $2: Comedy Team Patter, $2; Comedy 
Team Crossfire, $2; Ventriloquist Act, $3; Books, $3; Prison, $3; Western, $3; Dancehall, $3; 
COMEDY BITS for BAND: Piano, $2; Drums, $2: Clarinet, $2; Guitar, $2. . 
SPECIAL OFFER: ALL the above material for only $30. Or send $5 and get any $15 worth 
of material, Also free with ANY order: 6 parodies, @ radio sketch and a monolog. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
276 WEST 43RD STREET LO 4-5943 NEW YORK CITY 








P. S.: Oh, yes, we write special material te order. Reasonable prices. 
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Exclusive Management: 


GALE AGENCY, INC. 
48 West 48th Street 
New York City 
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Heartiest Anniversary Greetings 
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To 


THE GREATEST SHOW 


RINGLING BROS 


BARNUM & BAILEY 
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VARIETY 


FROM 


ON EARTH 





AND 


CIRCUS 


















































1948 1949 
BRADFORD HOTEL, BOSTON, 2 Weeks 
CLOVER CLUB, MIAMI, 4 Weeks 
MOTHER KELLY’S, MIAMI BEACH, 17 Weeks 
BILLY GRAY’S BAND BOX, HOLLYWOOD, 30 Weeks 


EL RANCHO HOTEL, LAS VEGAS, 2 Weeks 
MOCAMBO, HOLLYWOOD, 5 Weeks 


CURRENTLY 


5 O'CLOCK CLUB, MIAMI BEACH 


(Opened December 22nd) 


BOOKED FOR 12 WEEKS 
Management: LOU IRWIN 


WHAT D’YA 
KNOW 


SAME STAND 
SAME JOE 


| 
| 
| 

| | 
STILL BOOKING 

Same Places 
(Only the Best) 
] 
} 


l 
JOE HILLER 
AGENCY 


Century Bldg. bd 


Office: 
National Theatrical Exchange 
Atlantic 2600 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































9134 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 
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DOROTHY 
LEWIS 


ICE SHOW | 
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So CORT 
o mag se 


MINNESOTA TERRACE 
HOTEL NICOLLET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Indefinite Engagement 
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AUSTIN MACK 


Starter 
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Personal Management 


JOK K. LEWIS 


Currently, Copacabana, New York 
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HK. WEATRES 
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|. M. RAPPAPORT 


BALTIMORE 
































CHEERIO! 


_WARIETY 


DWIGHT FINKE 


Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Talent Questers 


. Stardust Route 
There By JOE COHEN 


For years talent-buyers have 
been moaning that there aren’t 
cand enough performers developing to 

provide freshness to theatre and 
cafe circuits, and subsequent grad- 
uation to radio, video, pix, etc. | 


é The old development grounds of | 
f sd | burlesque ‘and the myriad small | 
; 'vaude houses dotting the country | 
| have long since gone. What’s left | 
isn’t sufficient to incubate enough 
stars to provide marquee interest. 
All fields of entertainment are now 
feeling the effects of permitting 
talent-building sources to evapo- JACK 
—* ee: ' POWELL 
Whether this condition will be ; 
corrected in 1949 with the reopen- and his 
ing of many vaude houses remains educated drum 
to be seen. However, three inde- sticks 
| pendent ventures were started in 
| 1948 that hold promise of breed- 
| ing new performers. The talent 
|quests by Arthur Godfrey and | 
| Horace Heidt, plus the Ted Mack- | 
| Lou Goldberg combo of the late 
|Major Bowes staff, indicate that | 
|much new material will result. 
That, by necessity, is a long- 
|range program. Stars aren’t made | Personal Management Direction 
| Overnight, and even a season or | MARK J. LEDDY LEON NEWMAN 


|two in the tyro or semi-pro cir- | 48 WEST 48TH STREET 
* America’s Foremost Stylist [cuits isn’t sufficient background | ee sae 

| for first-class theatrical stops. Ac- | 
| cording to Mack and Goldberg, it’ 
|takes about five years to incubate 
new performers. The amateurs 
| that started with the late Major ROY DOUGLAS 
|are in virtually every field of Ne: ° P P 
|showbusiness. It took most of | Singing Ventriloquist”’ 
| them between five and eight years |! 
to reach fruition. The cream of ° Z . " 
'the crop includes Frank Sinatra, Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing His Exclusive 
who was part of a quartet known 
as the Hoboken Four; Robert Mer- Management by 
rill and Regina Resnik, are both | 


with the Metropolitan Opera. In 

assorted fields from all the Bowes | 

THEATRES ranks are Vera Ellen, Tommy Dix, 
Wesson Bros., Stanley Clements 
NITE CLUBS and Jan Bart. 
A jaunt with the Bowes amateurs | 


has been helpful to all performers. | 4 
ditt. * * * * * * * | They made their mistakes when | 143 West 49th Street, New York 19 ; 


\they could afford to. A slip was 


i RECORDS | frequently more amusing to thea- PLaza 7-5135 


| tre customers than a straight pres- | 
RADIO | entation. Soon the mistakes disap- | 
| peared and they became seasoned 


TELEVISION San the guna & Recuamee. wee — | 





SEASON'S GREETINGS to All Our Dear Friends _ 



























DAVID 
POWELL 


and his 
educated feet 
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generally showcased and was soon 
| playing minor houses and cafes. 


== Trampoliningly Yours | Heidt’s Talent Hunt [| 
| Horace Heidt talent hunt seems | 
PAUL D _to be developing performers at a | 





> 











|faster rate. Heidt conducts audi- 
America's Foremost tions in various towns, getting the | 
Trampoline Artists 






J 

‘cooperation of schools, city offi- | ? " ‘ 

'cials and radio stations. He selects | Musical Comedy Dancing Slar 
| the cream of the crop for presen- 
| tation on his air show and in vari- — 
ous auditoria, and has come up 
with a sizable list of accom p!ished Just Concluded Personal Appearance at 
| performers. In fact, Dick C*»tino, 
the accordionist who has been a 


consistent winner in his contests, | COPACABANA, NEW YORK 





, will head a Horace Heidt unit of 
his own this year. 

Godfrey’s talent-winners are 
now taking to the vauders in ad-| ° 
dition to radio and television. All | Direction: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
of them are of professional stripe. P 
Acts that have been having com- 
paratively rough sledding have | 
bx found that winning one of the} 


oe , a Godfrey contests provides a short- ' 
Currently: Latin Quarter, N. Y. — Pp 
/cut. They'll be able to play thea- a 

SEASON’S GREETINGS | tres with the two Godfrey units 


to | now forming. 
LOU WALTERS - RAY LYTE - MAY JOHNSON 4 Toppers of these shows have 
Pers. Dir: LOU COHAN, 203 N. WABASH, CHICAGO | done yeoman work in digging up 
— i/new talent. They’ve beaten the 


| bushes and raided the sticks for 
| those likely to make the grade on | : 
the circuits. They’ve nurtured pos- | 


sibilities, frequently having given | 
THANK S them professional advice and, more papnannightgaret 
important, provided a showcase. | JACK DAVIS 


for a wondertul 99 weeks There’s plenty of talent around | 


| —if one looks for it. Most of it | 


and a HAPPY NEW YEAR fo J pert suidance, ‘but ihe basic ele |p 
‘ments of many good acts are 


Mr. and Mrs. NATHAN at the around. Even after discovery, it’s 
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rage’ nag oe to get them to 4 
e < ~ , 4 " 4 1 
Original 606 CLUB, Chicago, |} “rie\ccrsent revival in popular 
and also to MARTY WHITE. ] i= tscio and tetevison.” Godtrey I} JOEY BISHOP : 
after two weeks in television, has rom | 


a Hooper second only to Milton 


|Berle’s Texaco show. The Mack- 
fwrpe unit is = ath place. it's My 43rd WeekAversary 
| Heidt who commands 14th position . 

; e a J O nr S _in the radio Hoopers, has been as- at Vine Gardens, Chicago 


signed the former Jack Benny 
‘spot on NBC, opposite Benny’s 


Happy 43rd Anniversary, MARTETY 


























Personal Management: SEYMOUR SHAPIRO _current top Hooperated show on Personal Management: WILLIAM MORRIS anane* 
‘CBS. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 
} THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
from 
| GRACIE FIELDS 
and . 
13 MONTY BANKS 
’ 4 Exclusive Management 
] WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
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erry MURAD'S 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Currently: CLUB VENETIAN, DES MOINES 


Week January 20 — Riverside Theater, Milwaukee 


FROM 


UNIVERSAL RECORDS: 
LATEST RELEASE — “DIANE™ U-136 
“DANCE OF THE COMEDIANS" 


VWARMONICADS 


MUTUAL ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY, 203 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 























Grins, Greasepaint & Grapefruit, 


Formula of the Circus S&S 


By LES KRAMER 


Some luncheon clubs honor a 
celeb by pouring so much goo into 
him that he forfeits his lunch, 


color te peeing vara tote | fessional talent to wither the wax- Rr eae ae — |outs and no repeats. As with para- ||| patter, biackeneis, eten tre! 
abi Ae te ‘3 : orks. ‘ : ont Sg |chute jumping, you’ve gotta do it NO C.O.D.’8 

ity as humor. The Circus Saints , W° a when he went downstairs and | -; tang? ; Se 

& Sinners Club of N.Y. City tries! The performing cast of Circus opened his locker, the bottle of right the first time. Sure we ha''s PAULA SMITH 


to strike a fair balance, dealing 
out a couple of hours of sharp sa- 
tire and giving the victim 10 min- 
utes for comeback. With this for- 


. é . : | Whi specialty is sati In the Heart of Times Square 
mat, a group of 17 guys around a mer Gov. Harold | G. Hoffman of Fal) Guy’s background. If he had | FA coy bengriage nc! a Sq 
table at Sardi’s has become a herd | New Jersey, no stranger to audi- | heen caught on a morals charge | \ itp jt we aoan' out to hurt any- HOTEL CLARIDGE 
of 1,200 bursting the seams of the ences. Tex O’Rourke usually de- (gossip), or had been condemned | ony Sisansianalie a Fall Guy will | ' J 


Waldorf. 

Competing locally with the Ban- 
shees and the Friars, and nation- 
ally with Washington’s Gridiron 
Club, the Circus Saints & Sin- 


month, 10 per annum, since 1929. 
The secret of its growth is not 
alone in Big Names—the others 
have them, too—but in using pro- 





Saints & Sinners is 100% profes- 
sional, and, except for occasional 
outside acts, 100% -Afrom The 
Lambs. President and M.C. is for- 


livers 18 to 25 minutes of “louse” 
biography. Production 
M.C.; director and writer 
guy who’s writing this. 
Augmenting the professional cast 


mgr., co- 
is the 


ners has deflated one celeb per are the supers, or “zombies,” who 


are willing if not able. They’re 
nuts about “acting on the stage,” 
and we trust them with everything 


| but lines and business. The Lamp- 


ishade Lancers help to dress the 
| sketches, and that’s all, brother. 
| We learned! 

| Preparations start about two 
|weeks before showdate. Lots of 
terrific ideas come in, on the order 
of: “Have this guy seated at a desk 
with lots of bottles on it, because 


rye was gone!” Some helpful chaps 
confuse satire with character as- 
sassination and want us to drama- 
tize an unpleasant incident in our 


as unpatriotic (untrue), or his 
father had been shot in a bawdy 
house (true!), he’d get a great kick 
out of having us give it publicity. 
Yes. indeed! The job of the Pro- 
duction mgr. is to sort out these 








Season’s Greetings 


offerings, beat his brains into a 
| pulp, assemble a cast and deliver 
190 minutes of blackouts, crossovers 
audience-participation, planned 
| hecking and musical numbers. 


Doe 
i] 








lj In With a Buck & Wing { | 


The cast gets the script 10 days | 


in advance, it says here. In real 


| life, they may have three to eight | 


| 
| 


| sketches. Rehearsals? 
| throughs, one walk-through. Every 
| show is an Opening Night—no try- 


| fluffs, miseues, blowups, but our 
| audience enjoys a_ professional’s 
| mistake where they’d be intolerant 
'of an amateur’s. 


veeve, but this is rare. I recall 
| Mike Todd, who fumed because his 
| Suests didn’t get front row seats 
| (VARIETY reported the incident), 
j}and Frank Sinatra resented a slur 
| on F.D.R. that was slipped in by a 
| politically-minded songplugger. 

| The audience is about 80% busi- 
| ness execs, the rest from Wall St. 
;to Left Field. They love to get 
}conned. Once we made 1,200 of 
|’em stand up and raise the right 
| hand, and solemnly swore them in 


|as Governors of Georgia. Another | 


time Tex O’Rourke gimmicked a 


'days in which to learn lyrics and | 
Two read- | 











COMEDY MATERIAL 


For All Branches of Theatricals 


FUN-MASTER 


“The ORIGINAL Show-Biz Gag File” 
Nos. 1 to 22 @ $1.00 each 
(Order in Sequence Only) 
SPECIAL: The First 13 Files 
for $8.00!!! 

3 DIFFERENT BOOKS OF PARODIES 
(10 in Eaeh Book) $10 per Book 
Send i0c for lists of other comedy 


200 W. S4th Street, New York 19 














44th St. and B’way, New York 
As Always 
Catering to the Profession 


Room with Bath, Shower 
and Radio 


$1 oust 
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ae 


| Bingo game, grand prize a ’49 Kai- 
| Set or Frazer car, so that every- 


body got the winning square at 











Chez Paree 





Mike Fritzel 


Joe Jacobson 


Fritzel’s Theater Restaurant 





the sime time. 
Our roster of Guests of Honor, 
or “Fall Guys,” reads like the in- 


Here’s the formula: Write 90 
minutes of crisp, topical humor. | 
Assemble actors who perform like | 
Barrymore, sing like Danny Kaye 
and change faster than Owen Mc- 
Givney. Rehearse for three hours 
maximum. Throw ’em at a hard- 
boiled audience that has paid six | 
bucks for a ticket. Then sit back 
and wait for victory—or vegeta- 
bles. You, too, can do it! All you 
need is the boys with the budget. 





: . OF CLUBS" 
dex of VarietTy’s Anniversary Num- | (5 
ber—Bergen, Durante, Chevalier, | Appeared on 
Berlin, Berle, Waring, Jessel, Ol- | NBC'S 
sen & Johnson. Joe Cook, Joe E. | NEW YEAR'S 
—. Gene Buck, Senator Ford, | EVE 
ershfield, Laurie, Lahr, Lou Lehr, | A 
Lee Shubert, Lindsay & Crouse, € VIDEO SHOW 
s* Lytell, Ed Wynn, Tommy | WNBT 
orsey, Hersholt,, Cohan, Arthur : 
Godfrey, and more. senegenes 





“THE JACK 


JACK PARKER 


TOM FITZPATRICK 























ummm IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CLINTON HOTEL vr oUt" 


SPRUCE 


200 OUTSIDE ROOMS from *2 DAILY 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
MOUSEKEEPING FACILITIES 
Beautiful Ain Conditiened Cochiad Lounge 
WHEEWALKING DISTANCE OF Ait THEATOUSO 























eal 


VALDO and PRINCESS PAT 


MENTALISTS 


FOR OPEN CLUB DATES PHONE: 
TR. 7-2299 


(Beoking through A.G.V.A. franchised agents only) 
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THE BEST —IN ‘49 





orothy Dorben 


“LINES OF DISTINCTION” — 
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BEN BERI 


HOLDER OF A NEW RECORD IN NEW YORK 


4 Broadway Theatres in One Year 


Jan.—Capitol, New York—Thanks Mr. Piermont—Mr. Zee 
June—Strand, New York—Thanks Mr. Mayer—Mr. Morgan 
Sept.—Roxy, New York—Thanks Mr. Rausch—Gae Foster 
Dec.—Radio City, New York—Thanks Mr. Leonidoff 


Direction 


N. Y.—Al (Busy Bee) Wilson 
Chicago—Sam (Got a Million) Roberts 


SPECIAL: My friend Amazing Mr. Ballentine 
is booked solid until March — few open dates after 





THE SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


DOLINOFF and RAYA SISTERS 


“Doll-usions” 
Week of December 23 
RKO Albee — Cincinnati 


Week of December 30 
RKO Keith’s — Dayton 


Thank You Dan Friendly 








RENALD and RUDY 


“Adonis of Balance” 


Booked Solid: Starting March 
Buster Crabbe’s Water Show 


THE “TOPSY TURVY” BOYS 


PEDRO and DURAND 


Tops in Comedy & Tricks 


Felisidades en Ano Nuevo 














FAYNE and FOSTER 


“Musical Surprises” 


Rang Out the Old Year — 
Ringing in the New 


JUST FINISHED CHICAGO THEATRE—THANKS HARRY LEVINE 


BILLY CREEDON PRESENTS 


3 RAYS THE AVALONS 
3 WELLS 3 RHYTHMETTES 
3 HEARTS 3 QUEENS 


3 DEL MARTINS 


Produced and Conceived by BILLY CREEDON 
Personal Management—AL WILSON 








A NEW FIND! 


GINNY LOWRY 


“Vocal Touch of Velvet” . 
Pretty? ... Very! Sing? ... Great! 








TIP - TAP - TOE 


RAYMOND WINFIELD 
SAMMY GREEN BROTHER FORD 














JACK and SALLY TAYLOR 


“Perfection in Balance” 








RETURN ENGAGEMENTS EVERYWHERE! 


BOB HAMMOND'S COCKATOOS 


Currently—Return Engagement 
CAPITOL THEATRE—WASHINGTON 
Thank You—SID PIERMONT 














ABOVE ACTS UNDER PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF 


AL WILSON AGENCY 


Associates: PHIL GRAE, BILLY CREEDON 


Paramount Building 


1501 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRyant 9—0543-4 
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MICHAEL DURSO 


——— 











COPACABANA ORCHESTRA 


Now in 3rd Year at the Copacabana, New York 
Thanks to the Copa Management 


Direction: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
LOEW BUILDING ANNEX 
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Florida Nitery Comics Rise From 
Clucks to Clicks in Repeat Dates 


| 
| 


|got by in past years, are clicking 


By LARY SOLLOWAY 
Miami. 
Always an anomalous town, this 
area is proving this season that the 
comedians who laid eggs, or just 


land making the spots they are 

















MICHAEL 
EDWARDS 


Currently 
Featured with 


MAE WEST 
in “DIAMOND LIL” 


to Be Followed by Engagements at 


LAST FRONTIER HOTEL—Las Vegas 


and America's Foremost Hotels & Supper Clubs 


Direction: FEDERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
































JACK PARKER 
| “The Jack of Clubs’ 





TOM FITZPATRICK 





8734 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood CR. 55251 
CONGRATULATIONS 
To 
VARIETY 


working in; typical being Dean 
|Martin and Jerry Lewis at the 
| Beachcomber. 


Hottest thing since Kay Thomp- 
|son’s click at the Copacabana last 
|winter, the combo overcame the 
preem of the new and completely 
advanced Copa City across the 
street to keep the Ned Schuyler 
spot packed, despite Milton Berle’s 
opener of the Copa and a followup 
show that has Xavier Cugat, Johnny 
Johnston, Jan Murray, Georgie 
Tapps. Dorothy Jarnac and a lavish 
production. 

Several seasons ago, the young- 
sters flopped at the Lou Walters 
operation on Palm Island. Their 
return here has brought raves from 
\the same critics who belted them 
in their last appearance in the 
|'Miami area. 

Gene Baylos, current at the Five 
O’Clock Club is another. Last year, 
he teed off at the Clover to bad 
critical and public reaction. Some 
weeks later he opened at Mother 
Kelly’s and scored heavily, making 
a room that had been attracting in- 
different patronage. In at $500, he 
is currently tabbing over $1,000 at 
the Barken itinery and bringing in 
the biz. 
| Jackie Miles, who opens with 
|Sophie Tucker and Harry Richman 
for a return engagement at the 
|Beachcomber in January, is still an- 
\other. Before and during the war 
years, his was a fairish success. To- 
|day, he is in the $5,000 weekly 
‘class, with the same basie act, but 
|definitely a bigger audience attrac- 
tion with more laughs. 

Current at the Copa City is Jan 
Murray, who did not do so well 
some years ago at the Riptide and 
Kitty Davis’. In this engagement 


| here — typical 


he is racking up the yocks in hear- | 
tier manner than when he teed off | 


the first season of the old Copa 


with Johnny Johnston, who, in him- | 
self, is an illustration. Three years | 


ago, a suspiciously platinum bionde 


crown-swoon lad, today he wraps | 


up with a humble approach, @ nat- 


ural hair color and a solid sesh of | 





singing. 
‘| From _Lukewarm To ‘Hot 





or singer who came here before 
to floppolo and now is back to 


ence and critics. There’s Lenny 
Kent at the Paddock; Johnny 
Howard in his own spot at the 
Albion; Charlie Carlisle at the 
Clover Club for a return engage- 
ment; Alan Gale, fairish hit pre- 
viously, a solid smash at his own 
spot, the Celebrity Club; Harry 





Richman, who was unhappy at a) 


Same applies to many a comic | 


click, before the same basic audi- | 





| Copa date some years ago now re- | 


|turning for a third straight sea- 
}son at the Beachcomber; Henny 


| Youngman, who in pre-war years | 
was unhappy here, but since has | 
| hit whenever he played; the emer- | 





gence of young comics who played | 
| 
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MALINY ? 


Today the Rarest Aet on EKarth—In an Unusual Presentation 
A Few Open Dates in April 
Next—Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Palm Beach and Miami Beach, Florid,, to Follow 
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Manny Opper 


86th Week 


Hollyweed Show Lounge 
Chicage 


Pers. Mgt.: IRV LEVIN 











that new comedian 


| 


,and died on first dates then came 


back to belt the tough audiences 
being Stan Irwin, 
Julie Oshins, Sunny Kay, Guy 
Rennie, Sid Gould, George De- 
Witt, Jack Carter, Hal Fisher in 
the group. 

Most of the nitery ops, who take 
a chance on booking these acts 
back, seem to feel that this area’s 
supposedly blase audiences can 
brush an act, yet, when they re- 
turn, hail them. Continuing, they 
observe that it might have been an 
off week, not actually a bad one. 
At any rate, the illustration of the 
faith the vet operator may have 
in performers could well be illus- 


trated in the $6,500 salary Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis are being 
paid by Ned Schuyler, who _ re- 


fused to book them last year at a 
much lower figure, and this time 
out is smiling happily while the 
cash registers ring—pointing out 
that he ‘took a chance’”—much as 
so many of his rivals do _ here- 
abouts. 

All of it adds up to the fact that, 
with the terrific competish come 
winter season, the bonifaces will 
take a chance, because of a short- 
age in what they think, is a good 


comedy or act setup. Solution 
may come with the opening of 
bookings to Negro performers, 


viz: the click of the Ink Spots at 
the Monte Carlo, and the subse- 
quent contracting of Lena Horne, 
Cab Calloway, Louis Jordan, King 
Cole Trio, Nellie Lutcher et al, by 
the Clover Club, with the Beach 
spots expected to fall in line by 
next season at the latest, once 
local Jaws are adjusted. 

For the vacationing patron, it 
will be a welcome change from the 
usual, 








HELENE and HOWARD 


Club Dates and Television 


Dir.: MATTY ROSEN 




















. HAPPY 1949 


Press Agent and Manager 
Since 1919 | 


JIM WITTERIED 


42 rue de L'Echiquier 42 
Paris 10, France 
Cables: 








Witeriefiw, Paris 





























HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


== 























Phyllis Louise | 

















BILL McGRAW 


Singing Star 
Currently appearing Boston Latin Quarter 


(GOING INTO 8TH WEEK) 


Boston Letin Quarter Booking by Dick Henry, Wm. Morris Agency 














MARIE McCORMACK 


Singing Stylist 


Eleanor Roosevelt’s “My Day” 
“A charming young woman with @ lovely voice." 


Ed Sullivan, New Yerk Daily News Columnist. 
“SHE IS TERRIFIC" 


Personally managed by: 
BETTE S. WHYTE—PLAZA 5-9134 














| 








| Best Wishes to JAnyETY 
203 N. WABASH BUILDING 


CHICAGO 





HAL COWEN-MGR. 


————— 
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MPLS. CAFES SETTING 
TOP NAME TALENT 


Minneapolis. 
Despite sagging income, at least 
two local night spots, the Hotel 
Radisson Flame Room and Club 
Carnival, plan to go in for name 
floorshow attractions on a bigger 
scale in 1949, while a third, the 
Hotel Nicollet Minnesota Terrace, 

will continue its ice show policy. 
Flame Room has Connie Haines 


underlined and probably Abe Bur- | 


rows to follow. Carnival’s current 
headliner is Jan August who will 
be followed by Chico Marx, Andy 
Russell and Joan Edwards. Ten- 
tative are Vivian Blaine, Martha 
Raye, Rose Murphy, Jane Froman, 
Buddy Lester and Frances Lang- 
ford. 


. 
Nix Benny Deal 
Continued from page 3 jaa 


and not the $1,000,000 reported, 
which represented 25% of $4,000,- 
000. Now that the Government has 














nixed the capital gains venture, | 


Benny’s tax on the sale, if it still) 


4«V.| man said: 
action | 


went through, would be $1,044,120. 
Thus, the Government’s 
would have cost the comedian 
$705.120. 

Question intriguing the trade 
this week is whether CBS board 
chairman William S. Paley will at- 
tempt to proceed with 
deals involving acquisition of Bing 
Crosby, Fibber McGee & Molly 
and Edgar Bergen. 

Immediate reaction in informed 


| pictures is still great. 
in either 


| problems 








Seidelman 


Continued from page 3 





production of films overseas, U’s 
biggie doesn’t think that technique 
is the answer. “Production is not 
going to be concerted or even large 
next year,” he said. “It will con- 


: or | 
tinue as in 1948—spasmodic and ‘Palmas, Jan. 19. Barstow is con- | 


scattered.” 
“English-language films pro- 
duced overseas are still meeting 


| 
| 
| 
' 


‘Icelandia, Musical On 
Skates, To Bow on Coast 


Hollywood. 
Dick Barstow flew in from 
the east to write and direct “Ice- 
landia,” a new ice musical which 
Bert Gervis will produce at Las 


‘cocting both the music and the | 


\thin thread of story 


one hurdle which they’ve failed to | 


clear,” Seidelman explained. “They | | 
;around $25,000. Weekly nut is ex- 


can’t compete with 
films in quality. 
language films, the risk of ex- 
changing local currency for local 


Hollywood’s 


Moreover, 
instance, the American 
companies. are so preoccupied with 
here that large-scale 
production abroad is not likely.” 
The business outlook for ’49 
must be divided into two separate 
subjects, Seidelman stressed. First, 
the boxoffice revenues of the films 


themselves; second, the ‘“transla- 
tion of billings into dollars.”’ 
Enlarging on the first, Seidel- 


“IT think that business 
prospects at boxoffices throughout 


| the world have reached their peak 
| and have now started a slow down- 


pending | 


tax circles was that, in the wake | 


of the Benny nix, any further at-| 


—o en 


Benny’s $1,356,000 
The trade always knew that 
the capital gains deal between 
CBS and Jack Benny involved 
approximately $2,300,000 and 
not the magnified $4,000,000 
figure which the dailies head- 
lined but which necessitated 
official CBS denial. It forced 
the network to disclose the 
actual figure of $2,260,000, 
of which $1,356,000 would 
have gone to Benny who owns 
only 60% of his Amusement 
Enterprises, Inc., which CBS 
bought. 

CBS airing of the figures 
was motivated by a desire. to 
overcome impressions that 
Benny could be held on a per- 
sonal tax of $3,080,000. 





, 








tempts by Paley to woo other top | 


personalities 
under similar conditions would get 
a D.C. veto. This ruling is not ex- 
pected to have bearing. on the 
Amos ’n’ Andy $2,000,000 CBS 
deal. ° 

(An “I told you so” atmosphere 
has permeated NBC hq., where 
execs were quick to remind all and 
sundry that, although Niles Tram- 
mell & Co. had first call on Benny’s 
capital gains services and were on 
the verge of a pact, an RCA board 
of dixectors’ “lay-off-capital gains” 
edict has saved NBC from the 
present embarrassing situation.) 


Benny preemed as a Columbia 
personality Sunday (2) and a high 
CBS spokesman stated that, “as 
far as we’re concerned, we’ve got 
a contract and Benny is staying 
with us.” Benny meanwhile has 
been in huddles with his lawyers 
in an attempt to unscramble the 
Lloyd Wright, who engineered the 
Loyd Wright, who engineered the 

~CBS deal via Music Corp. of 
America, issued a cryptic statement 
Saying: “The status of Benny re- 
mains completely unchanged. His 
Services as a radio artist will con- 
tinue to be paid for by his sponsor 
(American Tobacco) at the same 


- rate as heretofore and Benny will, 


of course, pay personal income 
taxes like anyone else.” 

_The trade recalled that at the 
time of the Benny acquisition by 


CBS there were reports that, in’ 


the event of a D.C. “no dice edict” 
On capital gains, Paley would 
equalize the financial score for the 
comedian through an annual “con- 
sultant” retainer fee (some put it 
at $200,000 a year) and extending 
over a 10-year period. CBS flatly 
denies there are any “protective” 
clauses involved in the Benny deal. 

One recourse to upset the In- 
ternal Revenue boys, it was pointed 
out, would be to appeal the ruling 
to the U. S. Court of Appeals, for 
which there is precedence, al- 
though only in the case of corpora- 
tions (Standard Oil, among others) 
but not personalities. 


into the CBS fold; 


+ 





ward readjustment. The preoc- 
cupation of potential patrons to ac- 
quire commodities and necessities 
denied them during the war years 
does not leave any great surplus 
for entertainment. 

“In other words, the housewife 
who couldn’t get the most basic 
of utensils, such as pots and pans, 
today shows a ravishing interest 
in these things,” he continued. 
“That’s how low it gets. Therefore, 
there must be a levelling off of 
film grosses. 


“Moreover, I don’t believe any 
great change in the quality of films 
will bring about any substantial 
change in this type of thinking,” 
U’s foreign chief continued. “We 
get the same reports from all of 
our people—it’s not the quality of 
the films but the lack of money.” 

No real shift in currency restric- 
tions in ’49 appears-likely to Sei- 
delman. Either complete or partial 
limitations on the amount of dol- 
lars exportable are now in force in 
every country on the globe except 


the U. S., Belgium, Switzerland |and Latin America either have a/| 


and Canada, he noted. “I do not 
believe any great change in these 
restrictions—either in lifting or 
making them stricter —is due in 
1949. But I do think that towards 
the end of next year, and cer- 
tainly in 1950, when enormous 
sums of ECA (Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration) dollars begin 
to percolate down, films will be 
aided.” 


As for foreign- | 4 
‘necessitate house alterations. 


which will | 
hold the blade show together. | 
Production has been budgeted at 


pected to be high, since show will | 
Las 
Palmas seats 388. 

Already inked for the skate opus 
are the Brinckman Sisters, Karyle 














WEEK OF 


JANUARY 5 


whether full or split week. 


VARIETY BILLS 


Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of show 


Letter in parentheses Indicates circuit: (1) Independent; (1.) Loew; (M) Moss; 
(P) Paramount; (R) RKO; (S) Stoll; (W) Warner; (WR) Walter Reade 








NEW YORK CITY 
Capitol (L) 6 
Burt Lancaster 
Julie Wilson 
Nick Cravat 
Charlene Harris 
Gene Sheldon 
Walter Long 
S Henderson Ore 
Music Hall (1) 6 
George Tatar 
Evelyn Garay 
Joan Lyons 
Cristianis 
Pallenberg’s 
Rockettes 
Corps de Ballet 
Sym Orc 
Paramount (P) 5 


Bears 


Leigh, Bert McCuskor, Dorothy | ee emiman Bd 

McCuskor, Johnny McKellen and! Buddy Lester 

Mari >irvianc Peiro Bros 

Marie Purviance. Roxy () 4 
Barbara Ann Scott 
Ming & Ling 


s 
Depinet 
——aas Continued from page 9 


movie fans. Like most businesses 
during that time, it forgot all about 








e 





Harold Barnes 
Gordon Goodman 
Gautier’s 
Steeplechase 
Bob Evans 
Strand (WB) 7 
Tommy Dorsey O 
Bobby Van 
BALTIMORE 





- Priority Imports | 





Seidelman added: “To illustrate 
that point by a case in point, I had 
a conference only a few days ago 
with an important official of a 
Latin-American country. I wanted 
to know why ECA money should 
not aid films immediately. He 
showed me a list of priority im- 
ports which would be paid for with 
this money. Films are 36th on the 
list. Not until that country has 
bought enough of the other com- 
modities will pictures get the nod.” 


Foreign revenues hit their peak 
at the end of 1947 and have been 
receding since, according to Sei- 
delman. He believes the difficul- 
ties which sprung up in Britain 
“were the beginning of most of 
our troubles.” What happened in 
England when the ad-valorem tax 
was imposed and the chain of 
events thereafter “was one of the 
most important developments in 
our business,” U’s exec declared. 
“It started things popping else- 
where.” 

Looking over the British situa- 
tion—by far, America’s most im- 
portant foreign film market—Sei- 
delman Said reciprocal problems 
have béen greatly magnified by a 
decline in grosses both in the U. S. 
and Britain. He does not see any 
likelihood of the United Kingdom 
snarl improving in ’49. In Aus- 
tralia, another important market, 
government officials have already 
said that no better deal than the 
present 50% .freeze can be ex- 
pected in the coming stanza. 


Elsewhere, Seidelman envisages 
the inexorable laws of economics 
inflicting their sting into remit- 
tances. While business has been 
tops in such countries as Italy, 
India and Mexico, the demand for 
the commodities of living, Seidel- 
man thinks, will bar any advance 
past the present mark. 


CINCINNATI 
Albee (R) 6 
Sammy Kaye Ore 
Pansy the Horse 
COLUMBUS 
Palace (R) 10-12 
Peter Lorre 
(three to fill) 


HARTFORD 
State (i) 7-9 





| King Cole 3 


Ray 
Coco, 
Eddy 
MIAMI 
Olympia (P) § 
Lawrence & Mitzi 


Anthony Ore 
Steve & 


Owen & Johnson 
(three to fillb 
NEWARK 
Adams (i) 6 
Charlie Barnet Orc 
Janis Paige 
Gary Morton 
Bunny Briggs 
PATERSON 
Majestic (1) 6-9 
Steve Evans 
(four to fill 
PHILADELPHIA 
Carman (1) 6 


| J & E Hayden 
| Dawn Bros 





ithe regular customer. Now he has | Hippodrome () 7 | Gunby Kaye 
3 Honey Bros | Cathalas 3 
to be lured back because we need | Al Gordon’s Dogs | READING 
him! There are millions of him and nie iy i saa | Rajah (1) 6-8 
. . fess Tos y 
{her in this country who have gotten State (1) 6-8 Pee Wee Hunt | 
out of the habit of movie-going. Lou Seiler rT OCKFORD 
They are older, too, than they were | “™ree '9 1) | aphatace (7-9 
. | 6s we 
seven or eight years ago (but not! The Tannos | goog ptr la 
as old as you think) and more set | Dot & Barney | 3 Jay Walkers 
in their ways. The old rocking BOSTON i 
‘chair hasn’t quite got them, but AD Oe new J Meyand & Co (2) 
they do prefer the carpet slipper to) pon Rice | Helen Shawn. 
ithe dancing pump. There’s lots of | Phillis Lile | court Sq (I) 6-9 
+45 ; = Johnny Mungall | ‘ta Sin & 
competition for their leisure and | pit Theriault | Robérts Sis 
heir amusement dollar. They are | Jack Green PP .. .g f 
3 An os : a My , Jimmy Grosso Dixie Banjo Boys 
| prosperous, with the result that) yoyoi parr Ruton’s Dogs 
they like to buy comfort and con-| Nadine Jansen Boyd we “a 
x > egy eat CHICAGO Harper & Louise 
venience as well as entertainment. | . | The Kayos 
PP gs De WASHINGTON 
eeetenicineeeneceetaneeeennaneene staan | Jack Carson - 
|| Depinet’s Reserved Seats Plan || Marion Hutton ee 6 
om —— Geo Mann Venee REAL 
| ‘ : ‘loc 
I have an idea, which I am pass- | ta PR nate Gaiety (1) 2 
{ing on to our own theatre operating | Tommy Wells im 2 A 
company, that I think might be suc- | Emerald Sis, | ae Clare 
|eessfully put into operation in| Oriental () 5 Mario & Enrique 
|hundreds of theatres throughout Three Suns Fn ay 
ithe country. It is, reserved seats | j.X "Leonard Athos Co_ 
\for a portion of the house. It’s not | winter Sis () Billy —. 
|new, the Radio City Music Hall has | Carl Sands Ore — 
|successfully maintained its first BRITAIN 
/mezzanine floor as a reserved seat | teksts olin 
'section since its opening 15 years | Poa | Australian Air 
| , ~ ¢ } mpire . 
|ago and many theatres in Europe Jack Radcliffe Aces. ccvar 
: Robert Wilson Palace (S) 3 
wholly or partially reserved seat | B & A Pearson John Boles 
licy Prestons | L & B Lowe 
pollcy. Helen Norman lw @ J Crastonian 


| Such reserved seats sold at a 
islight premium over the regular 
|price would, I-am sure, be wel- 
|comed by thousands of people un- 
| willing to stand in line or take 
ichances at securing satisfactory 
seats. No doubt in most cities and 
towns such reserved seats could be 
sold on a subscription basis with 
the patron assured of his regular 
seat at a specified matinee or eve- 
ning performance with each change 
of program. By setting aside a 
comfortable section for the men 
and women who won’t go unless 
you cater to them, business can be 
distributed over the slack periods 
of the week and comfart and con- 
venience can be habit-forming as 
well as good pictures. 


The year 1949 will undoubtedly 
bring many changes. In our own 
RKO company, there will be, sub- 
|ject to the stockholders’ approval, 
'a very important change; the com- 
|plete separation of our picture and 
‘theatre companies. This move, 
|which I sincerely believe is in the 
|best interests of our stockholders, 
|will mark one of the most vital 
‘changes that has taken place in 


the industry in 20 years. 





‘division can be made relatively 
simple. We have always had a pic- 
ture company and a theatre com- | 
pany and they will continue their | 
operations largely as in the past. | 
Naturally, there will be some heart- | 
aches as the RKO family splits up | 
into two separate households, and | 
each goes its own separate way, but | 
it is my belief that both will be) 
successful and prosper. 


RKO has a fine program of pic- | 
| tures completed and ready for dis- | 
|tribution and we look forward to 


1949 with great confidence. | 


The industry has done much this | 
past year to heal its wounds and 
solve its problems, but the job isn’t 
finished, and in a changing world, 
perhaps will never be finished, but 
there is reason to believe we are 
all healthier than a year ago. There | 











Fortu- | 
‘nately, in our case, this voluntary | 


is still much to do and it would be | x," 


| Joyce Edmanson 
| Matt Nixon 
Jacqueline Dunbar 


HACKNEY 
Empire (S) 3 

Lt Ian Fraser 

Frogmen 

Tarzan Jr 

Hazell 


| Conky Javen 
Aqualovlies 

Doug Wainwright 
Gerry Leader 
Piet Van Brechts 
Falsons 


Yale & Diane 

Frank Preston 

Stevano 

| Harvey Sis 
PORTSMOUTH 
Royal (M) 3 

Madrigal 

Anne Shelton 

MacDonald & 
Graham 

M & H Nesbit 

Dolaire 

Suzette Tarri 

Downey & Daye 

Scott Sanders 











~ Cabaret Bills 











Bagatelle 

| Dorothy Ross 

Deep River Boys 

Jack Corleis 

| Jose Poniere 

| Louis Hawkins 
Blue Angel 

| Imogene Coca 

| Fletcher & Sheidy 

| Roger Price 

| Ellis Larkin 3 

Muriel Smith 
Cafe James 

Pat Harrington 


Cafe Society 
Jack Gilford 
| Patti Page 
Roche & Aznavour 
| Dave Martin Ore 
Clique 
| Sarah Vaughan 
| Fred Robbins 
Buddy Rich Ore 
| George Shearing 
Copacabana 
Joe E Lewis 
Austin Mack 


| Vic Damone 


Dorothy Keller 
Terry Stevens 
Sonny Calello 
M Durso Ore 
Alvares Orc 
China Doll 
Noro Morales Ore 
Jose Curbello Ore 


| Joe Wong 


Beatrice Fung Oye 
Line (7) 

Delmonice 
Greta Keller 
Diamond Horseshoe 
Al Bernie 
Jack Gansert 
Billy Banks 
Choral Sextet 
H Sandler Ore 
Alvarez Mera 
Juenger Ballet Line 

El Chico 
Maria T Acosta 
Trio Casino 
Vizcaino Ore 
Hotel St Morite 


win Kent Orc 
a serious error to ease up for a| Hotel St. Regis 
second in our efforts to correct | Julie Wilson 
mistakes, eliminate waste and fight | mM Shaw Gre * 
for a deserved better share of that | Hote! Roosevelt 
entertainment dollar. “Wed “taeoee 


NEW YORK CITY 


Billy Toffell 
Irving Conn Ore 
Hotel Taft 
Vincent Lopez Ore 
Hotel Warwick 
Irving Fields Ore 


Latin Quarter 
Sophie Tucker 
Ted Shapiro 

| Landre & Verna 
Step Bros 
Arnaut Bros 
June Graham 
Richard Darcy 
Miriam Gwynne 
Ruth Webb 
Winton Frankel 

| Eddie Michaels 

| Dick Grayson 

Prominaders 
Ving Merlin Ore 

B Harlow Orc 


Le Perroque? 
Hugh Shannon 
Marvin Raymer 

Le Kuman Bieu 
Jane Dulo 
Martha Davis 
3 Riffs 
Mike Brown 
Norman Paris 3 
Julius Monk 

Havana-Madria 
Kalo & Charmaine 
Fernanda & Crespo 
De Castro Sis 
Mildred Ray Line 
Quintero Orc 
Argueso Orc 
Hotel Beimo’t-Plaza 
Franklin & Moore 
Gary Norton 
Marion Callahan 
Eddie Stone Ore 
Castellanos Orc 

Hotel Biltmore 
Blue Barron Orc 
Fairfax 
Harold Nagel Orc 

Hotel Edison 
Henry Jerome Orc 
No 1 Fifth Ave 
Nancy Andrews 
Goodman & 

Kirkwood 
Hazel Webster 
Downey & Fonville 
Hotel Ambassador 
Fred ‘Oliver Ore 





Savoy Plaza Hotei 


William Adler Ore 
William Scotti 
New Yorker 


Jackie Phillips 


\G Benedict Ore | 

| Iee Revue Larry Marvin 

| Hotel Pennsylvania Barbara Davis 

| Tommy Dorsey Nanette 

| Hotel Piccadilly Bella Smaro 

Dell Trio Joe LaPorte Ore 
Hotel Plaza D’Aquila Ore ! 

| Louise Howard Penthouse f 


Eleanor Jones 


Gene Martin oat ee 
Lorraine Browning 
Jack Williams | Royal Roost 
Jay Presson | Billy Eckstine 
Allen Pershing Charlie Ventura 
C Carpenter Charlie Parker 
Leo Reisman Ore | T Dameron Ore 
Mark Monte Orc Spivy’s 
Payson Re Orc Kelly & Keating 
aii Matthey Or Spivy 
revoort 

= Versailles 
a George Ulmer 
a ‘ : Bob Grant Ore 
; gg A Panchito Ore 
2atricia right : 
Artim & Consuelo ¢ Village Sern 
Stanley Melba Orc Capt. Stubby Ore 
pt, : , Shorty Warren Ore 


Ralph Lane Ore 
Leon & Eddie’s 


| Harold Barry 
| Piute Pete 


Eddie Davis | Village Vanguard 
Art Waner Ore Delores Martins 
Narda Will Jordan 


Carl Conway 
Graham Sis | 
Allan & Nobles | 
Shepard Line 

Old Roumantan j 
Sadie Banks 


| Cyril 


Haines 3 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hartmans 

Jimmy Carroll 

Emil Colman Ore 

Mischa Borr Ore 


CHICAGO 

Blacknawk Brookes Randall 
Sherman Hayes Ore} Robert Dev 
Del Welcome Kermit & Gloria 
Bob Karl | Joseph Cole 
Nancy Bell | Gil Lewis 

Hotel Bismark Pete Landros 

Don Reid Orch GD Hotel Stevens 
G & I Palmer Frankie Masters @ 
G Dormonde Bros Phyllis Myles 
Gwen Parke | Tommy Traynor 
Russ Jonas Neil Rose 

Helsings Jean Arlen 
George Goebel Meryl Baxter 


Jill Adams 

Pat Nassa (4) 
Johnny Betts 
Billy & Meghar 


H Edgewater Beach | 


Leighton Noble O 
Gloria Gilbert 


Skating Blvdears 
Bog Turk 

Bill Keefe 
Jeannie Sook 
Charles & Lucille 
Jerry Rehfield 
Manuel Del Toro 
Carl 


Mary Ann Fedele | Elwood 
| Preston Lambart Paimer House 
|D Hild Dancers (12)/| Barclay Allen O 
Chez Paree Larry Adler 


| Ted Lewis 
Geraldine DuBois 

| Reed Sis (3) 

| White & Pease 

| Adorables (10) 

}Cc Davidson O (11) 

Sherman Hotel 
| Jack Fina Ore 


M Abbott Ders (®@ 

Paul Draper 
Blackstone 

Beatrice Kay 

D LaSalle Ore (@) 

Vine Gardens 

Me! Cole Ore 

Joey Bishop 

Jack Soo 





| Honey Dreamers 
Olivette Miller 
| Jim Ameche 


| Exhib Pan 


Continued from page 3 =e 


Tato & Julia 
Pancho’s Rhumba B 














business brought about by exhib- 
itors and, if first we put our own 
house in order, we would be in a 
'better position to urge, and. even 
demand, that the producer and dis- 
'tributor put their house in order.” 

Getting down to specifics, Grain- 
| ger referred to the Allied resolu- 
‘tion urging the studios to discipline 
‘those stars “whose conduct brings 
‘them into public disrepute.” He 
-averred the resolution would have 
been much more effective if exhibs 
had resolved to discipline the stars 
| by immediately withdrawing book- 
ings of their pix and by refraining 
|from immediately contacting ex- 
changes to book films in which such 
stars appeared. He added: 

“T venture the thought that when 
Robert Mitchum was featured in 
every newspaper in the country 
because of his difficulty with the 

law, 90% of the exhibitors who 
attended the N.O. convention im- 


| mediately contacted film exchanges 


‘for his pictures. 
| the punch—we were no exception.)” 


(I'll beat you to 


“On the same grounds, Grainger 
panned the Allied resolution con- 
demning the distrib practice of 


_reissuing oldies with such stars. 


If exhibitors would quit booking 


| such reissues, he said, the distribs 
, would very soon refrain from rush- 
| ing them into release. - 


Grainger also could see no sense 


|in the Allied resolution opposing 
“forced percentage playing time, 


especially in smalltowns and low- 
grossing theatres.” He urged ex- 
hibs to go on record that once a 
percentage contract is signed, 
“every exhibitor is obligated to 


' make just as honest a return to the 


distributor as they expect from 


' their own employees.” He added: 


“We firmly believe a distributor 
woul’ prefer to get an honest 
count on a lesser number of per- 


| centage pictures, than a dishonest 
, count on a greater number. This, 


in our opinion, would bring about 
a reduction in the number of per- 
centage pictures much sooner than 
100 resolutions.” 
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Broadway Saw Interesting Shows, 


New Talents in an Impressive 1948 


74. Productions Include 18 Hits—Total of $7,000,000 
Invested—$29, 000,000 Grossed 


By HOBE MORRISON 


The vear 1948 was a notable one in the Broadway the- 
atre. Although the number of productions failed to com- 
pare with a generation ago, it more or less maintained 
the pace of recent years. 

More important, the year produced a number of inter- 
esting shows, both straight plays and musicals, and 
brought forward a crop of vital new talents in the author- 
ship, directing and acting fields. There were also local 
engagements by several notable visiting organizations. 

Statistically, 1948 was fairly impressive. There were 74 
productions (counting repertory engagements as one pro- 
duction each), including 45 straight plays, 18 musicals, 
eight revivals and three miscellaneous. Foreign imports 
accounted for 14 of the shows (exciusive of revivals and 
visiting troupes). 

There were 18 hits during the year, including such in- 
dicated clicks as “Anne of the Thousand Days,” “Lend an 
Ear.” “Madwoman of Chaillot” and “Kiss Me, Kate,” all 
of which opened recently to favorable reviews and virtu- 
ally capacity attendance. There were also seven semi-hits. 
That is, shows that had generally favorable critical and 
public reaction and did good business, but failed to repay 
the entire original investment (‘Joy to the World,” for 
example). 

The total gross for all shows for the year was $28,896,000 
on the basis of VARTETY’s weekly boxoffice estimates. The 
total playing time for all shows came to 1,261 weeks. 

An estimated total of nearly $7,000,000 was invested in 
productions during the year. Of this, around $3,500,000 
—$4,000,000 may be paid back, including complete returns 
on continuing shows. Incidentally, with Hollywood buys of 
legit shows now virtually a thing of the past, that impor- 
tant source of revenue has been largely eliminated. 

Some of the 1948 shows that were notable for one 
reason or another are “Mister Roberts,” “The Respecttul 
Prostitute,” “Hope’s the Thing With Feathers,” “Ballet 
Ballads.” “Edward, My Son,” “Summer and Smoke,” “Life 
with Mother.” “As the Girls Go,” “Goodbye, My Fancy,” 
“Light Up the Sky,” “The Silver Whistle,” “Red Gloves,” 
“Anne of the Thousand Days,” “Lend an Ear,” “Mad- 
woman of Chaillot” and “Kiss Me. Kate.” 

New producers (or production firms) which made suc- 
cessful Broadway starts during the year included Michael 
Kanin (in essociation with Aldrich & Myers), Henry 
Sherek (noted London manager who teamed with Gilbert 
Miller in the presentation of “Edward, My Son”), Margo 
Jones, the partnership of Ernest Martin, Cy Feuer and 
Gwen Rickard, and the teams of Arno'd Saint Subber and 
Lemuel Ayers, and James Russo and Michael Ellis. An- 
other event was the successful managerial comeback of 
Michael Todd. 











Newcomer Authors | 








In the authorship field, the brightest newcomers were 
Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logzn. Gertrude Berg, Robert 
Morley (in collaboration with Noel Langley), Fay Kanin, 
Robert E. McEnroe, Richard Harrity, Frank Loesser (new 
to legit) and Charles Gaynor. In this category, too, there 
was an exciting comeback by Cole Porter, in collaboration 
with Bella and Sam Spewack. 

Outstanding among the directors who “arrived” during 
1948 was Mary Hunter, with Sam Wanamaker and Paul 
Crabtree runners-up. Jules Dassin and H. C. Potter also 
made impressive one-production returns from Hollywood. 

It was a big year for actors, including new stars, Holly- 
wood names making first Broadway appearances and 
established players scoring new successes. ,Among these 
were John Garfield, Henry Fonda, Alfred Drake, Marsha 
Hunt, Louis Calhern, Beatrice Lillie, Jack Haley, Robert 
Morley, Peggy Ashcroft, Tallulah Bankhead, Ray Bolger, 
Anne Jeffreys. Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney, 
Bobby Clark, Madeleine Carroll, Jose Ferrer, Charles 
Bover, Rex Harrison, Joyce Redman and Patricia Morison. 

There were aiso a number of non-stars who made strong 
impressions in featured parts. They included David 
Wayne, Mag Mundy, Faye Emerson, Valerie Bettis, Lou 
Gilbert, John Raitt, Margaret Phillips, Tod Andrews 
Nanette Fabray, Allyn McLerie. Juano Hernandez, Lili 
Darvas, Sam Levene, Audrey Christie, Julie Harris and 
William Eythe. 

Economic conditions took on even greater importance 
during 1948. Basically, two different but related factors 
appeared to be involved. One was the increasing levelling- 
off ‘which began to be evident in 1947) of business from 
the war years’ boom. With the public beginning to shop 
for show buys instead of mobbing every entertainment 
offering regardless of merit, managers were forced to 
present stronger shows. 








Increasing Costs | 





The other factor, the increasing cost of production and 
operation, made it progressively more difficult to finance 
shows and tougher to keep current ones running. It also 
reduced the profit potential involved. Managers were thus 
squeezed by rising costs and declining net, simultaneously 
facing growing buyer resistance from the public. 

Two significant developments resulted. One was the 
widespread use of “two-for-ones,” a variation of an age- 
old cut-price device. This was used chiefly to bolster 
shows that had begun to slide downhill at the b.o. or to 
stimulate interest in borderline entries. The “twofers.” 
as they’re known in the trade, were credited with enabling 
a number of productions to survive the boxoffice slump 
of last summer. 

Presentations which used the “twofers’” widely were 
“Command Decision,” “The Heiress,” “Harvey,” “Born 
Yesterday,” “Strange Bedfellows,” “Respectful Prostitute’- 
“Hope’s the Thing,” “Angel in the Wings” and, starting 
recently, “My Romance.” 

The other developments stemming from the growing 
economic difficulties of legit production-management dealt 
with theatre parties. Possibility as a result of eriticism of 
this practice, several managements took steps last fall 
to curb it. However, because of the increased number of 


such advance sellouts by other shows, the total theatre 
party volume may actually have increased. 

Continuing the trend of 1947, there was a splurge of 
musicals during 1948. The revue, virtually non-existent 
as an entertainment form during the preceding decade, 
had a major comeback as seven such shows were pre- 
sented. Also, following the success of the old-fashioned 
musical comedy, “High Button Shoes,” there was a rash of 
somewhat similar productions. Finally, with the arrival of 
“Small Wonder” and “Lend an Ear,” there was a revival 
of the long-lost “little’’ shows. 

The success of “Mister Roberts” and, to a lesser degree 
“Command Decision,” demonstrated the fallacy that war 
plays are boxoffice poison immediately after a war. And 
despite agitation by yearners for the good old days, the 
ballet showed no sign of relinquishing its new ascendancy 
over old-fashioned hoofing in musical shows. 

| 


! 

The threat of censorship arose again in New York dur- 
ing the year, but was at least temporarily balked as the 
Cunningham bill was defeated in the City Council, after 
vigorous opposition from various theatrical and civic or- 
ganizations. However, under euriously quiet circum- 
stances, the management of “Mister Roberts’ made cer- 
tain dialog revision at the “friendly suggestion” of. police 
officials. : 

Elsewhere, the forces of suppression were more success- 
ful. Chicago authorities forced the cancellation of a sched- 
uled local engagement of “Respectful Prostitute,” and 
there were the usual censorship incidents in Boston and 
other towns, which had repercussions on Broadway. 

Another out-of-town development of direct concern to 
Broadway was the closing of Washington as a legit town. 
Rather than abandon its policy of racial segregation in the 
face of Equity’s refusal to permit its members to appear 
in a jim crow house, the management of the National 
switched the theatre to films. Despite obviously reduced 
income as a picture house, the new policy has continued 
and various attempts to obtain a non-segregation legit 
theatre in the Capitol have thus far failed. 


| En ET Takes a Powder i | 





Censorship 





The year saw the demise, or possibly only hibernation, 
of the Experimental theatre under pressure from the craft 
unions. On the other hand, 1948 saw the emergence of 
New Stages as a vital off-Broadway producing organiza- 
tion and the first public presentation by the Six O’Clock 
Theatre, a cooperative actor’s workshop group. 

Of possibly far-reaching importance is the “Stovepipe 
Hat” legal case, involving charges of monopoly against the 
Dramatists Guild by Carl E. Ring. This damage suit was 
still being tried as this issue of VARIETY went to press. 

Equity, abandoning a long-standing policy, went actively 
into management during 1948. The union started its own 
television program, under the sponsorship of Phileo, and 
took over full financing and management of the Equity 
Library «theatre productions. At year-end, the organiza- 
tion was preparing to sponsor a full-scale conference in 
New York on the state of the theatre and what may be 
done to improve it. 

In the real estate field, the Shuberts were particularly 
active, buying the Broadhurst, Shubert, Booth and Ply- 
mouth theatres in one deal and acquiring the Belasco in 
another. Meanwhile, the Winter Garden returned to the 
legit fold with Michael Todd’s production of “As the Girls 
Go” and the Golden resumed stage fare with “Oh, Mr. 
Meadowbrook.” The Maxine Elliott and Playhouse were 
used as television studios. 

And 1948 saw the passing of a loved and respected 
veteran of the Broadway scene in the death of Jack 
Pulaski, the Ibee of VARIETY. 


To Whom It May Concern 


By PAUL GERARD SMITH 


Several times in the last 50 years, I have heard re- 
peated over the air, in newsprint and in the Obituary 
columns, the following fact: : 

“Jack Norworth, songwriter, wrote several ditties, 
among them a very ungrammatical and musically tor- 
turing text. which was released under the name 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 

There is no doubt whatsoever that Mr. Norworth 
wrote this number, He will never let you forget that, 
nor will anybody else. However, the legend has 
sprung up that Mr. Norworth wrote this having never 
seen a ballgame, that he detests baseball, and he only 
wrote it because he meeded money and he thought it 
would be a good idea as baseball was slightly hot in 
those days. It ain't cooled off none. 

This statement is a direct equivocation and a mis- 
aligning of fact. I personally will rise to refute it 
and as proof offer this in evidence. I remember the 
first ballgame that Mr. Norworth attended. He got in 
on a pass. I got in at the same park on a foul ball. 
We sat in adjoining seats. A man named Ulysses S. 
Grant was pitching for the Blues with a guy named 
McClellan catching. For the Grays, a gentleman 
named Robert E. Lee was in the box. There was no 
catcher as the Grays could not afford one and if the 
ball got by the batter's bat, the entire team chased it 
until it was captured. 

Mr. Norworth cheered lustily for either side. It 
didn’t matter much, inasmuch as he sat all during the 
game with his back to the diamond eating hot dogs. 
These hot dogs were offered for sale by salesmen 
from both teams. Mr. Norworth showed a complete 
partisanship by devouring equally the hot dogs made 
out of opossum meat from the Gray side of the ledger 
and out of boiled down alderman. tinctured with 
oe mustard to remove the taste, offered by the 

ues, 

The game ended in a victory for the Blues, a very 











No Mere Pooch Was Winkie 


By CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


Hollywood. 

We were, inevitably, an incongruous pair, Sir George 
Winkie and I. Which bothered neither of us, I might add. 
I'm used to being fairly conspicuous because of my size 
and the manner in which nature flung me together, and 
Sir George, with his centuries old 
ancestry, had an inner security which 
made him quite insensible to any 
concern but his devotion to me. 

Whenever we went for one of our 
habitual walks, we ignored the smiles 
of passersby. Even when, on one 
occasion, a sightseeing bus driver 
thought us amusing enough to direct 
the attention of his passengers toward 
us, and neglected to lower either his 
voice or his megaphone in pointing 
out the discrepancies in our respective 
Charlotte Greeenwood sizes. My friend merely gazed at the 

driver, his dark eyes disdainful. 

His eloquent silences were of superb comfort to Martin 
{Broones], my husband, and me. He managed in those 
silences to convey such a depth of understanding of our 
every mood. And never, in all the years he lived with us, 
did any criticism of us, or our sometimes gypsy-like 
schedules, find expression. He was born knowing, was 
Sir Winkie. And all the wisdom of his kind was poured 
from his stout heart through the years. 

A foreigner, he needed no instructions in the manners 
of our life. He taught himself the iechnicalities. He 
adapted himself with the silent and great simplicity which 
stems from a selfless devotion. 

Despite his great preoccupation with whatever concerned 
Martin and me he was adequately interested in our friends 
—but never demonstrative in any attention he gave them. 
He was, when need be, sharply articulate. He was almost 
frenzied in his warnings on a couple of occasions when 


strangers to him arrived. His warnings were proved 
quite valid. 

Because of his smallness, his good manners seemed 
dainty. His world-wise little face would crinkle with joy 


when he was greatly pleased and became a mask of 
inscrutability when he was not. 

He loved me; I know he did. And in a wavy he loved 
Martin, too. There was a difference in the caring he gave 
each of us. A warmth ard enthusiasm in his attitude 
toward me. A reserve and respect for Martin. 

He greatly enjoyed Martin’s musie and would, when 
Martin was playing, or eomposing, sit by the hour, making 
himself as inconspicuous as possible. Except once. Martin 
was composing. A certain passage was not smooth. 
Martin knew it. It bothered him but he decided he was 
over-stressing its importance and let it alone. 

Sir George was, of course, a privileged friend. Martin 
was not even aware of his presence in the room. Martin 
came to this passage. Winkie’s objection to it was intense, 
so violently protesting that Martin gave him no argument. 
He worked on it with Sir George’s purely instinctive 
reactions as his authority fer its rightness. When he’d 
re-written it to Winkie’s satisfaction the delight on their 
respective faces as he played it for me was proof that 
Martin had another hit tune. 

Small as he was, Sir George was exquisitely formed. 
And he knew it. Far from resenting his size, he was 
charmingly vain. Only because it pleased me to watch 
him—his movements were so beautifully coordinated, and 
he was so graceful always—did I discover his Narcissus 
complex. 

Thinking he was unobserved, he'd sit, on every sun- 
shiney day, on the edge of our pool. (I never saw him 
swim.) He’d just sit on the edge of the pool by the hour, 
utterly lacking in self-consciousness, and zdmire his 
reflection. Somehow his poise did not desert him even 
in these moments of self-contemplation. He gave the 
impression that, having judged the reflection, found it 
pleasing to his taste, he was giving it the attention it 
deserved. So, even in this highly personal procedure he 
retained a sort of superlative objectivity. 

He traveled with us both here and in Europe. Often 
he had to endure the delighted attention of strangers, 
for his appearance was extraordinarily appealing. His 
calm was never shattered. Patience rather than resent- 
ment was manifest and he always came out on top. His 
dignified silence managed to make the chattering female 
sound noisier than she was. His perfect control always 
made gushing comment seem gauche. 

His tastes were simple but exact. His preference fer 
tepid water was one of the little exactitudes. Whenever 
cold water was served him by mistake or indifference he 
handled that mistake like a small emperor. No fuss, no 
noisy reproach. Just a quiet glance at the unpleasing 
liquid—a mild questioning glance at the forgetful one. 
Underplayed, his reproach was as potent as it was rare. 

So for years, we dwelt together in deepest under- 
standing, devotion and shared laughter. There was no 
preparation for Sir George's departure. 
just expected he’d always be with us. 

He lett us quietly. Quite in character. 

One morning we missed his cheery greeting and Martin 
found him—asleep. During the night the gentle little 
aristocrat had joined his ancestors. For 4,000 years his 
kind had been the friend of man. In his own sort of 
heaven I'm sure that Sir George Winkie must know he 
lives permanently in our hearts. A’ great example of 
behavior. A challenging example of friendship, devotion 
and understanding. 

Yes, I remember Winkie. 

To every one but Martin and me he was, of course, 
just another Pekingese. But to us he was a friend. 


— 


slight edge, and it was only due to the fact that the 
South lost their ball and couldn’t put up another 
that the Blues were victorious. 

Since that time, Mr. Norworth has attended many 
baseball games. I happen to know that he is manager, 
captain and proprietor—under an assumed name—of 
the Laguna Beach Sand Dabs, a team organized in the 
vicinity of his present home. It is a very unique team, 
inasmuch as they use a broken oar for a bat and a 
hard shell crab for a ball. 

It is misleading articles like this that bring the mu- 
sic world of the United States into international dis- 
repute. 

I hope Varrery will find the opportunity to correct 
this ever-spreading falsity. 


Martin and I 
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‘ohan was announced on the wire- 

or tie day ‘before Guy Fawkes 
Day, 1942, few London papers re- 
ferred to him, and in no obituary 
notice I came across did I see any 
reference to the two great suc- 
cesses which he gave me in 1922: 
“So This Is London,” at the Prince 
of Wales theatre, and “Little Nellie 
Kelly,” at the New Oxford. Be- 
cause of my old friendship and in- 
tense admiration for George, I 
wrote a longish tribute, which the 
Daily Telegraph published on its 
leader page. And when his film 
life-story “Yankee Doodle Dandy” 
was issued, I spoke of him on the 
air for Warner Bros. 

The film life-story was fictional, 
but good entertainment. After see- 
ing George in 1923 at the Hudson 
theatre, in a slight little play, “The 
Song and Dance Man,” which he 
had written for himself, I formed 
the opinion that he was a magnifi- 
cent actor—an actor who could 
ho!d an audience tense without 
acting. 
through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Library, London, there came 
into my hands a book entitled 
“George M. Cohan,- Prince of the 
American Theater,” by Ward 
Morehouse. As my enthusiasms 
are constantly getting me _ into 
trouble, I was delighted to come 
across a quotation in this first-rate 
book from Percy Hammond of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Said Mr. Hammond: “Just as we 
are about to exclaim, ‘Alas! there 
are no more First Actors,’ along 
comes George M. Cohan. His lat- 
est play, ‘Gambling,’ is but a 
Broadway-Park Avenue show. Yet 
in it he portrays a quiet, four- 
square, sentimental, iron-grey bet- 
ting man with a validity and 
charm so remarkable that it en- 


titled him to the vacant dais. From | 


the first minutes to the last he fills 
a false play with integrity by the 
sheer credibility of his acting. Like 
his predecessors, has the secret of 
personal affection.” 





[ Heywood Broun’s Observation | 


Another firstrate critic and es- 
Sayist, Heywood Broun, picked on 
that very quality of listening, 
which made me go so far as to fiind 





a similarity to Cohan’s method in 


that of Lucien Guitry. 


: 
Said Broun: “Somebody should | 


create a foundation which would 


endow all stage aspirants with 
— for the new Cohan play. 


ey.will not find a more likely 
master. And I would particularly 
request the fledglings to note the 
Way in Which Cohan listens . . . 
Cohan is all attention when the 
other person in the scene is speak- 
ing. You forget that he not only 
Wrote the play, but produced it. 
He seems eager not to miss a line 
of the dialog, and it is all surpris- 
ing to him, as if this were the first 
time the words had ever been 
Said.” 

In his early days, first of all as 
song-and-dance man, then with his 
Partner, Sam Harris, as successful 
producer - author - actor, I don’t 
think it’ was realized that George 
M. Cohan, the “Yankee Doodle 

Oy, was a great actor. 

My first meeting with George 
Cohan was in St. Louis about 1892, 
which would make him then about 
15 while I was six years older. We 


were both staying at St. James’s 
Hotel, 


George was one of the Four Co- 
hans, a high-priced variety act 
Consisting of his father, Jerry, his 
mother, Helen, his sister, Jose- 
Phine, one of the most delightful 





Towards the end of 1944, | 








team name of Fish & Warren. 

Among the parts I assumed on 
this particular afternoon for the 
first time was that of an Indian 
chief, with a tremendous bit of 
rhetoric inveighing heavily against 
the “paleface” for trespassing on 
the redskin’s land with his cursed 
iron horse. 

Warren and young George paid 
me a visit after the show. 

“You are” great, kid,” said 
George, slapped me on the chest, 
and laughed his head off. 

What a fresh lad he was! War- 
ren did his best to restrain that 
awful boy, and went so far as to 
compliment me on my elocution. 

Before the end of the week I 
had a chance of seeing the per- 
formance of the Four Cohans. The 
audience tore the place down with 
applause, but I got even with 
young George by praising enthusi- 
astically the dancing of his sister, 
Josephine, without reference to his 
own unquestioned ability. 

After he had fallen out with the 
American actors over Equity, he 
|} announced that he was giving up 
the American stage and would 
join forces with me in London. I 
offered him the most cordial wel- 
come, but he changed his mind. 
He did, however, let me have two 
of his plays, and did the entire 
work of production on one of them 
for which he would accept no pay- 
ment. 

A Volsteadian Memoir | 

During one of the Prohibition 
years he gave me a party at the 
Ritz Carlton, New York. There 
were 40 to 50 fellow-guests—a 
| bunch of song-and-dance men, 
|George called them. Just before 
we sat down, George’s devoted 
| friend, Steve Reardon, once of the 
(Continued on page 256) 











wear their legs off to the knees 
looking for jobs—but who asked 
them to be actors anyhow? Pro- 
ducers can go broke and set up 
housekeeping in the caves under 
Duffy Square—and it probably 
serves them right. But mention a 
playwright fresh from the clois- 
tered halls of Old Siwash, with a 
tender brainchild of a play cradled 
in his arms, and the listeners will 
out-sob the chorus ot company 
managers at the Wailing Wall in 
Shubert Alley. 

Most of the sympathy seems to 
center around two points: the 
awful, stupid people who are al- 
lowed to read the playwright’s 
wonderful play and reject it, and 
the awful, stupid managers who 
are allowed to produce it and ruin 
it in the process. It’s true that the 
people who read plays include a 
number of near-illiterates who 
must be maddening to any drama- 


tist; it’s true that the author is 
likely to get an assortment of 
opinions no two of which bear 


even a family resemblance to each 
other, and that one theatrical 
Great Man will tell him to change 
the third act to get more comedy, 
while the next will tell him that 
the first act is bad, and the third- 
act tragedy has to be emphasized. 
This is apt to be confusing. 

But, after all, the playwright is 
fundamentally just another fellow 
with something to sell—even if 
that something happens to be his 
life’s blood—and, taking it by and 
large, he doesn’t get any worse 
treatment than most peddlers. 





bothered to look on the other side 
of the desk, and study the sad case 
of the murderer who has to view 
the long succession of authors and 


‘the scripts they so soulfully tote. 


periodically overtake the wild life 
of the West Coast, wherein the 
animals kill themselves off like 
lemurs. There is said to be one 
example of play editor still ex- 
tant embedded in the masonry of 
the Paramount Building—a variety 
know to archeologists as Byramus, 
Johannes. 

In any case, this all but extinct 
species, along with some agents 
and some producers, has made it a 
practice to see, even if only by 
proxy, every playwright or play- 
script that comes in. And to them 
the sad tale of the playwright’s 
sorrows appears just a little over- 
done. There’s often no sorrow of 
the playwright as hard to take as 
the playwright himself. 

Prima-donning Poseurs | 
Strangely enough, the writers of 
good plays don’t usually fit into 
the general condemnation. There 
are a number of prima-donning 


poseurs among. our — successful 
dramatists, of course; but the 
chances are that their emotional 


leprosy developed along with their 
success. Among the heginners, the 
better writers are usually the nicer 
guys. That’s probably because good 
plays are seldom written by new 
playwrights unless the new play- 
wright has either worked on a 
newspaper or has had solid thea- 
trical background. In either case, 
he’s a workman rather than a 
Great Young Artist; as a result, he 
not only writes a good play, but 
adopts a_ sensible, practical, and 


course. We'll just forget about the 


whole thing.” This last is said in 
the tone of Nero dismissing a 
clumsy valet at the door of the 
lions’ den. 


Then he goes home and writes a 
long-hand letter to every editor in 
the Western Hemisphere, denounc- 
ing you as a perverted imbecile 
and claiming you're an unsuccess- 
ful playwright who pays money to 
be allowed to sit in a spot where 
you can ruin the work of other 
playwrights. 

The Personality Kid ] 

Then there’s the Personality 
Kid. He breezes in as though you 
were a radio director and he were 
an actor trying to get a job. His 
eyes sparkle with treacly chummi- 
ness, and you never knew any 
mouth could have so many teeth, 
There’s a_ studied breathlessness 
in his efforts to put you at your 


ease. He agrees’ enthusiastically 
with everything you say, except 


that.every once in a while he care- 
fully weighs a minor detail, just 
to prove that he’s an intelligent 
fellow with a mind of his own. 
He makes no scene when you 
tell him his script’s no good. 
There’s the same chumminess, the 
same breathless ease, the same 
careful impersonation of a friendly 
puppy-dog; except that now a 
pained, hurt look, bravely hidden, 
has rather obviously been added. 
You know he’s already thinking 
of hitting you with his next play. 
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| toward it. 
For some reason, nobody’s ever | 
‘Junction geniuses that 
| troubles 


altogether commendable attitude You have to carry your flit-gun 
in order to get rid of this fellow. 
His toothy grin will flash out 
| everywher€,- even from between 
the trees in Bryant Park. If you 
,once give him a foothold, his 
|friendliness will ooze all over you, 
/until you feel as though your un- 
'derwear had turned into flypaper. 


It’s when you hit the Juniper 
your 
really begin. The boys 
and girls who write the bad ones 
can be pretty bad themselves. 
Take for example one of the 











‘It wouldn’t be quite so bad if he 
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at the theatrical rate of $1. 
per day, three meals and a room. | 


ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


Now in Rehearsal, “SPEAK TG ME OF LOVE” 





/had sense enough to hide the fact 
'that he really hates you. 


| Then there’s the Serious Social 
|Problem Sclver. He enters smell- 
'ing of decayed herring, and sniff- 
|ing contemptuously at the aura of 
‘effete capitalism given off by your 
'secretary (who hasn’t been paid 
‘for three weeks) and your figured 
|curtains ($1.98 a yard). He always 
wears a thick, plaid shirt that has 
'been carefully frayed at the cuffs 
|and decorated with what looks like 
axle grease at the neck-line. His 
pants never match his coat, and 
| he’s obviously allergic to barbers. 
'He slaps his script (which looks 
‘as though he’d filed it in the city 
dump) down on your desk with a 
bang, and stands glaring at you. 
Then he announces that this is the 
best script you’ve read in 25 years. 
Your secretary rushes in to stop 
the fight, and feels very abashed 
when she discovers that that’s just 
the way he talks. 

There’s never any problem, 
\later, in telling him you don’t like 
|his play; you just say, “I’m afraid 
your script ...” and then duck 
| behind the desk. He lets out the 
inevitable bellow, and stands pant- 

ing with his hands clenched at his 
sides. When he gets his breath back 
|he roars. “You lousy capitalist! You 
i\yellow yes-man of the _ bosses! 
|Turning down the greatest play 
that’s ever been written! You’ll be 
‘sorry! Pah! You couldn’t have it 
now if you came to me on your 
knees!” 

| He waits for you to come to him 
on your knees; but, when you 
don’t, he stalks out, leaving an 











|extra “Pah!” for the use of your 
secretary. For weeks thereafter yor 


(Continued on page 254) 
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How to Produce a Play on $2,400, 


As Told by Ex-Shoestringer 


The word shoestring has virtual- 
Jy disappeared from current writ- 
ings about the theatre. Whether 
this is good or bad may be a ques- 
tion, although 
the shoestring- 
er was some- 
times a_ pic- 
turesque  fel- 
low who ad- 
ded a_ touch 
of color to the 
Broadway 
scene. ] know 
something 
about the sub- 














ject, because 
J was a shoe- yheron Bamberger 
stringer my- 


self on one occasion, though I was 
not exactly picturesque or color- 
ful. 

I once produced a play for 
$2,400. 

The show opened on a Tuesday 
night. The next morning the N. Y. 


Times. dismissed it with one of 
those briefies and the following 
week VARIETY reviewed it with 


that doleful postscript: “Closed 
Saturday after seven  perform- 
ances; printed for the record.” 
For a long, long time my flop 
was a subject to be avoided as 
carefully as Cyrano’s nose. I am 
forcing myself to write about it 
now only in a spirit of bravado, to 
prove to myself finally that I no 
longer care. But for years I was 


as nervous as a fellow who is afraid 


someone will remind him of the 
time he did a stretch in stir. 

There were some things I didn’t 
have to be ashamed of. Don't 
think with $2,400 to spend we put 
on this play in a cellar. Not at all. 
We produced it in a first class the- 
atre. (I call it first class. Anyway, 
*“Harvey” has managed to struggle 
along there for quite a spell.) 

We also had some first class 
actors. Dennie Moore was the fem- 
inine lead. In the cast were some 
boys who later were to make the 
grade in Hollywood: Raymond 
Walburn, Millard Mitchell, Victor 
Kilian, Don Beddoe and Horace 
McMahon. Also the late Leo Don- 
in “Oklahoma!” since the first day, 
in “Oklahoma” since the first day, 
and a youth named Martin Gabel, 
who had just slipped out of his 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts cap and gown. 


r Two-Bit Actors 
ht in i me? eee: 

Every actor received the same 
pay, $25 against varying percent- 
ages of the gross. Originally we 
had planned to put the show on for 
$1,500, and two other fellows and 
I each put up $500. The actors 
were signed t> a straight percent- 
age, but when we sent the con- 
tracts around to Equity, they in- 
sisted that we guarantee every 
player the then minimum, which 
was 25 bucks. There were 20 ac- 
tors, so this new development 
meant posting a bond of $1,000. 
My two partners and I each put 
up another $300, or a total of $900, 
and sent $1,000 around to Equity. 
1 cant explain the mathematics at 
this late date. Maybe we cut down 
the original budget from $1,500 to 
$1,400. 

There was no rehearsal pay in 
those days and the main item of 
expense was scenery. We found a 
hungry designer pal, who for 100 
smackers, dug up an old set which 
was rebuilt and repainted for $400. 
The props cost a trifle, the few cos- 
tumes were rented. We had an 
office upstairs in the theatre rent- 
free, and I cannot remember that 
we had either legal or accounting 
fees. Whai did we need a lawyer 
or accountant for? We merely 
opened a bank account and started 
producing. 

That was April, 1933, the season 
of “Dinner At Eight,’ “The Late 
Christopher Bean” and “Of Thee 
I Sing.” There were 150 produc- 
tions that season, but mine was not 
among the 149 best. 


I was planning to tell the story 
without mentioning the name of 
the play, but what have I got to 
lose now? It was a little number 
called “Man Bites Dog,’ by Don 
Lochbiler and Arthur’ Barton. 
(Didn’t Kermit Bloomgarden’s pro- 
duction of “Woman Bites Dog” 
three seasons ago give you a 
twinge? Ed.) Originally it was the 


work of Lochbiler, then a reporter, 


By THERON BAMBERGER 


‘now a columnist, on the Detroit 


News. It was brought to me by 
Philip Loeb, who had met the au- 
thor when he was touring. I think 
with “The Garrick Gaieties.” 

It was a farce laid in the office 


‘of a tabloid newspaper and it had 


stuff, but I discovered, being a re- 
markably bright fellow, that it 
needed work. I went to Detroit for 
a week’s confab with the author 
and in fact tried my hand at some 
rewriting. Finally we got Barton 
in as co-author. 

I thought the script was funny, 
but I couldn’t raise a dime. (I 
suppose I would have needed be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 in those 
days). Somehow Shepard Traube 
got interested, and arranged for 
me to read it to the late Joe 
Gaites. Gaites was convulsed, and 
persuaded Lee Shubert to listen 
to it. I did the reading and the 
play laid an egg. It wasn’t funny 
at all that night and Shubert went 
to sleep on me. I can hardly blame 
him. 

Great Exodus 


Traube disappeared from the 
picture. He wasn’t the only pros- 
pective associate I had lost. How- 
ard Benedict, Morrie Ryskind and 
Howard Dietz got mixed up with 
the script at various points along 
the line, which I mention to prove 
it must have had some merit. But 
in each-case the outcome was the 
same, 

There was a great part for Vic- 
tor Kilian and I got the script to 
him. He was nuts about it. I re- 
member that I was home recuper- 
ating from an illness—mumps, if 
you must know and since I am 
spilling the entire truth—when he 
dropped in. I reported my inabili- 
ty to raise the necessary funds. 

“Why don’t you shoestring it?”, 
he said. “I think I could get 
Tommy Mitchell to direct it for a 
piece of the show.” 

That started me on a new tack. 
Mitchell said okay. I set my new 
goal at $1,500. Barney Klawans, 
who was then manager of Joe Le- 
blang’s three theatres, one of 
which was the 48th Street, agreed 
to take the plunge, for a third. 
Another fellow, a non-pro who had 
ideas and a vocabulary, came in 
for another $500 and I dug up the 
same amount. After two years of 
struggling with this script, I was 
now a producer. My name would 
,look great on the houseboards. 

Mitchell was to get 25° of the 
profits in lieu of salary. Klawans 
was the manager without compen- 
sation, I was the press agent on 
the same terms. There was no 
guarantee for the house, no re- 
hearsal expenses and we were to 
open cold. Our setup was sheer 
financial wizardry. 

Our third partner, the non-pro 


who shall be nameless, balked at. 


giving Mitchell 25% of the profits 
for directing. 

‘You've nursed this seript along 
so far,” he said. “You direct it. 
Why should we give up a quarter 
of the profits?” 

I protested that I had not proven 
myself as a director. I might be 
good or I might not. Mitchell was 
a known quantity. But the non- 
pro threatened to walk out. What 


could I do? If he took a powder, 
where would I be able to find 
someone else for that third in- 
terest, which now had risen to 
$800? So I said I would co-direct 
with Barton, the co-author, both 
for free. 


After a week of joint effort I let 
Barton conduct. rehearsals without 
what I laughingly call my assist- 
ance. At that point the show looked 
great; the actors were doubled up 


laughing. But from there on it 
started to go downhill. I think it 
was because Barton, although a 


clever fellow, had given his all in 


the beginning and then had no 
place to go. Shortly before the 


opening Walter Hart took over as 
director, also for free. What 
prompted this noble gesture I am 
at a loss to recall. 

Anyhow, the production cost 
only $2,400. That’s an achievement, 
and even though the show was a 
flop, maybe it’s time for me to 
stop being sensitive and brag how 
cheap it was. The last time I pro- 
duced a play it cost $71,000 and 
didn't run any longer. 


That’s My Cue! 


By EZRA STONE 


Once upon a time, in the days of actor-managers and 52-week road 
tours, there was a theatrical star whose name conveniently escapes 
me, and who made an annual farewell tour in his most famous role 
It was a swashbuckling part in a costume piece. Being almost as 
fussy and unpredictable as a second character lady, he had used up 
more stage managers over a period of years than nose-putty. 


In preparation for his 21st farewell tour he hired a young, eager 
stage manager, fresh from the Unitarian Actors Guild of Picayune 
La. This chap was so determined to go down in Vartery as one stage 
manager who lasted a whole season with “the old man” that he de. 
cided to hunt up former stage managers who had been fired by the 
star, and get some tips. He tracked down three of them in Bergen’s 
one nite. There they sat at the bar, on the flat stools, flat broke, and 
splitting one flat beer. 

“Well, I’ll tell you one thing the old man insists on,” said the first 
ex-stage manager. ‘When you knock on his dressing room door for 
his first entrance, you have to time it so he can walk out and down 
his red carpet to the wings just in time for his entrance cue. Not tog 
soon and, of course, not too late, but . right on cue!” 

“Another thing,’ belched the second ex-stage manager, “be 
to have a thermometer on the back of the flat at each exit. 
the first thing he looks at every time he walks off stage 
the thermometer must read 68 degrees. A match delicately applied 
just before each of his exits can achieve this effect But don’t let 
him catch you. And remember, not 67° and not 69°, but exactly 68°.” 

The third ex-stage manager came through with the most important 
tip. ‘“‘Always pick out the best looking young super in each town and 
let him hand the old man the sword just befor@ the duel scene in the 
second act. Get some rube who can fill a pair of tights where it 
counts, especially for matinee audiences, and be sure he enters on 
cue. Remember, not too soon, and not too late, but ... right on cue!” 

Armed with all this information, a paid-up Equity card and a copy 
of Duncan Hines, the new stage manager hit the road, determined to 
please the old man and last the season. 

The tour started in Wilmington for a split week. It was fine Indian 
summer weather and the scenery came up from the spotted ¢ars in 
the yards without a mishap. The show was unloaded and hung in 
record time, the wardrobe was distributed to all the rooms, the star 
dressing suite was spotless, the advance sale was lively, and the old 
man was in excellent humor. 

The new stage manager, very pleased with himself, invited the road 
crew into the stage door alley bar for a beer before turning in As 
they pawed the rail, sipping a local brew, the stage manager spied a 
young chap down at the end of the bar. He was well over six foot, 
good build, obviously a native, but with personality written all over 
his kisser. The stagemanager moseyed over to him and said, “Excuse 





sure 
That’s 
Oh yes, 





That Oldfashioned Sock 


me, Mac, but how'd you like to pick up a few easy bucks for the next 
three days?” 
“Don’t mind at all,” he replied quickly. 
“Yes, how'd you guess?” He was frankly amazed. Damn good ad- 


“What doin’, actin’?” 





me DY Arthur Schwartd cecum! 


When the “Band Wagon” opened 
in 1931, I remembered that Max 
Gordon predicted lavishly that it 
was going to be “the end of the 
oldfashioned kind of revue.” A 
couple of weeks later, Gearge 
White came into town with a regu- 
lation “Scandals” and cleaned up. 
A bit later Earl Carrell scored 
again with rhinestones“ and G- 
strings. Max was dumbfounded. 

Some years later, when I pro- 
duced ‘‘Cover Girl,” several of the 
critics went overboard in praise of 
its “freshness and ground-break- 
ing” and committed to doom the 
whole school of conventional back- 
stage Hollywood musicals. You 
guessed it. The critics were wrong. 
The oldfashioned musical, when 
well executed, still cleans up. And 
don’t pin me down on exactly what 
“oldfashioned”’ means. Irving Ber- 
lin, in answering the charge that 
“Annie Get Your Gun” was old- 
fashioned, is reported to have said, 
“Yes, it’s a good oldfashioned 
smash.” 4 


The musical stage took a running 
broad-jump ahead with “Okla- 
(Continued on page 254) 
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MADELEINE CARROLL 


“GOODBYE, MY FANCY” 
Morosco Theatre, New York 


vance when even the barflies know you’re in town. “I’m the new 
stage manager for the show troupe that pulled in today,” he boasted, 

“That’s what I figured,” the local lothario snapped back. 

“Of course it’s not a very big part,” the stage manager alibied. 

“Yeah, I know. It’s just giving the old man that sword in the 
second act.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said the stage manager, suspecting the stage- 
hands had rigged a gag, ‘‘who told you?” - 

“No one told me,” he answered. ‘‘That’s my part. I’ve handed the 
old man the sword for the last five years every time he plays Wilming- 
ton. What’s more, my big brother did it before me and my pop before 
him. That job’s been kinda traditional with my family. Like those 
people that grow beards in Australia for them passionate plays.” 

“Oh, you're kidding me,” laughed the stage manager. 

“No, I’m not,” swore the Wilmington Warfield, “You just take me 
down into the super’s room under the stage and I'll put on the tights 
and you'll say they was made for me.” 

He was right, and the stage manager felt even happier that, just 
by chance, he had stumbled on the very super that had done this 
important task so many times before. He gave the chap his call for 
the next day, and said goodnite. 

His new found buddy just told him not to worry. He had never 
missed a performance in his life. Neither had his brother or father, 
and off he went down the alley whistling “There’s No Business Like 
Show Business.” 








All’s Well—So Far 
Opening night and all was well. The Old Man was called for his 
first entrance and he strode right on siage from his dressing room 
without having to hasten or slacken a step. He received a tremendous 
ovation. It was a McCoy one too. Even the ushers who were getting 
paid to start it felt they should give back the money. After his first 
scene, the old man made a grand exit and a quick pirouette to read 
the thermometer on the backing. It was right on the nose. . . 68°. 
He slapped the beaming stage manager on the back, said, “Good boy,” 
and then walked over to the proscenium peephole to count the house. 

The curtain dropped on the first act and didn’t even bounce up its 
usual two feet. The pit orchestra came right in on cue with the entre 
act music and, believe it or not, it really sounded pretty good. Our 
sword carrier was standing in the scene door that had been left 
partly open because it was such a warm nice evening, and mostly 
because the carpenter had no other place to stack the paper mache 
Sedan chair that only worked in the last act. The star super was 
standing with one foot on stage and the other in the alley. He knew 
abl the tricks. He was smoking a cigaret, and if the fireman came 
,around he could be in the alley just by crossing his leg. 

The stage manager joined him for a butt. “Pretty good house!” 

“Yeah, they love the Old Man in Wilmington. But it was a better 
opening season before last. More pearls in the Parquet Circle,” he 
chronicled. 

“I’m going to buzz the lobby in three minutes, you better get ready,” 
_ the Stage manager warned. “Have you got the sword?” 

_ “The prop man always slips it to me just before I go on.” 

| “Well, I better remind him,” said the stage manager. “I don’t want 
any slipups!” 

| “Don’t give it a thought,” he answered confidently. “I never missed 
a cue in my life. Neither did my brother or my father.” 

Just as the stage manager rang up the curtain for the second act 
he noticed the “sword super” light up another cigaret, so he tiptoed 
over to him and whispered, “The curtain just went up on the secon 
| act. ~You better get ready!” 
| “Don’t worry about me, just run your stage.” he said as he held 
the match at his forehead and blew it out with a gust of air shot 
from his underslung lip. “I know my cue!” F 
_ But, of course, the cue came and went and the Old Man was pacing 
|up and down on stage ad libbing a mile a minute. The stage man 
| ager was frantically trying to push the super onstage, sword and all. 
The Wilmington thespian just braced himself against one of the light 
trees and refused to budge, shouting, “Leave me alone! I know my 


} 


| 


/;cue! I know my cue!” 
| Finally, in desperation, the old man stuck his head through the 
castle window and yelled offstage, “Where the hell's that dumb 8 


and-so with the sword?!” ; d 
With a flourish the super took the sword, straightened his tunic _o 
started for the entrance, calling back to the stage manager, That 


imy cue!” 
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Pigeons—and People 
By ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


When I was working on “Oklahoma!” I thought it would be a 
fine effect, expressive of the mood of the play, to open the first cur- 
tain on a sunlit stage of Lorrie’s house, with its happy country 
backdrop, and before anything else happened, to see a flock of 
white pigeons fly across the stage, then proceed with the opening 
song, which as most of you know by now, is “Oh, What a Beautiful 


Morning.” 


The Theatre Guild got hold of a man who was an expert on 


pigeons. 


I described to him what I wanted, and he told me it 
id be accomplished with the greatest of eas. 
18 pigeons to do just what I wanted, at $15 a pigeon. 


He would train 
Because of 


my enthusiasm for the idea, the Guild was willing to pay the price. 
which, in theatre terms, was as high as my enthusiasm. 
Throughout the rehearsal period I kept inquiring as to how the 


trai , 
that everything was fine. 


ning of the pigeons was getting on,-and the expert assured me 
Finally, for the dress rehearsal in New 


Haven, a big crate arrived backstage and was placed on one side, 
in the wings, while on the other side, way up in the rafters, an- 
other crate was hung with pigeon food inside and the door open. 
The theory was that the pigeons would fly into this other crate to 


g¢ 
spect 
footlights 
impatient to see 
hearsal 


aaan v Mi be 


- 
Finally the great moment came. . 
Oklahoma farm was disclosed by the rising curtain 


t their food. All my associates were curious to see the beautiful 
acle of nature itself cooperating with the actors behind the 
Personally, I don’t think I’ve ever been as excited and 
the first curtain go up at any 


other dress re- 


The sunny panorama of the 
The conductor 


breathlessly held his baton in abeyance, awaiting the flight of the 


birds. 


The door of the pigeon-crate was opened by the expert 


(whom I never want to see again) and then—the unexpected hap- 


pened. 


Instead of flying across the stage, as they were trained to, 


the perverse birds flew straight up, like Roman candles, and landed 


on various scenic pipes on the top of the stage. 


There they stayed, 


not only throughout the dress rehearsal but through the three days 
of our performing in New Haven, causing unexpected embarrass- 


ment. 





Plone For Prolonging 


Longevity of U.S. Legit 
By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
(Co-Director of Theatre Guild) 


Actors 


them during the coming year in 
solving 
lems of the 
theatre. This 
conference 
should call 
forth the most 
constructive 
efforts on the 
part of every- 
body to make 
suggestions 
which will pro- 
vide employ- 
ment, not 
merely for the 
actors, but for 


Lawrence Langner 


all the other arts and crafts which | 
exist in the theatre, and are equal- 


ly affected by the adverse business 
with which the theatre may be in- 
creasingly faced during the next 
few years. 


It is, first of all, necessary to face 
resolutely the fact that “‘The Play’s 


the Thing,” and that without plays, | 


there can be no theatre. There- 
fore, the first constructive step is 


to find ways and means of helping | 
playwrights to get a hearing, and | 


to develop latent playwriting talent 
throughout the country. This is 
the foundation on which every- 
thing else must rest. A _ valiant 
effort has been made through the 
Experimental Theatre in this direc- 
tion. This effort has apparently 
come to naught, through no fault 
of Equity or the managers. It held 
forth much promise, and every ef- 
fort should be made to revive it. 


In England, the existence of 
Sunday Night Societies, small Art 
Theatres, and theatres outside Lon- 
don which encourage the experi- 
mental production of plays has 
changed the face of the British 
theatre in the last five years to 
such an extent that we cannot be- 
have like ostriches and ignore its 
Significance. Thus it is possible 
for an actress, such as Pamela 
Browne, to have played over 75 
Parts before she had reached the 
age of 25. where an American 
actor or actress would be lucky te 
have played 10. It is also possible 
for new English playwrights to 
have their plays tried out in such 
theatres at a very reasonable cost, 
and if they are successful, they are 
brought into the West End. 


| Encourage the Strawhats | 





_ Every effort should be made by 
Equity, the Dramatists Guild, and 
the League of New York Theatres 
to make sure that young play- 
Wrights may have their plays tried 
‘out under proper professional con- 

tions in the summer theatres, 
ee is the one field in which it 

S still possible to put on a play 
without risking from $40,000 to 
a Every effort must also be 
e to keep the summer theatres 
ree from restrictions which would 
prevent their being used for ex- 
perimental purposes. The will to 





Equity Association Has 
called on the managers to help 


the unemployment prob- 








‘experiment or to try out new plays 


is present. The possibility of in- 
creasing employment by increasing 
use of summer theatres for try- 


| out purposes is exemplified by such 
|hits as “Life with Father,” “The 
| Pursuit of Happiness,” and, more 
| recently, 
| which started in summer theatres. 
|.IInstead of burdening the summer 
increasing restric- 


“The Silver Whistle,” 


theatres with 
tions, they should be given special 


consideration when willing to try 
out new plays, including adequate 
i rehearsal time and conditions. The 
unions should cooperate with sum- 
imer theatre managers to encour- 
age, rather than discourage, such 


tryouts. 

Another method of 
employment is to take advantage 
of the dissatisfaction existing with 
some of the current films, and to 
supply in their place stock com- 
panies under the auspices of 
Equity, in which important Equity 
members will participate. If 10 
important Equity members acting 
as “visiting stars” would conduct 
a crusade along these lines, 10 im- 
portant stock companies could be 


(Continued on page 272) 


increasing 





In my early newspaper days in 


St. Paul there was a poetic recluse 


|on the Pioneer Press who fash- 


|ioned occasional human interest 
| stories out of 

the routine ..._.___..._«, 
events of the 
| day. He once 
attracted wide 
aitention by an 
Obituary story 
of a prostitute, 
Of course, he 
would not re- 
fer to her 
residence by 
the worn - out 
phrase, ‘house 
of ill-fame. He 
made the nature of the place clear 
to all by describing it as a house 
in which ‘the laugh of a baby had 
never been heard.’ Contrary to 
the old appellation “joy-house” in 
his story, it became a _ joyless 
house. 














Arthur Hopkins 


In comparison with earlier days, 

still remembered by some of us, 
the theatre has become a joyless 
place. The fun has gone out of it. 
Now it is a_ place of frantic 
scrambling for recognition and ap- 
proval. The theatre is no longer 
an end, but a means. It is some- 
thing to be used What joy can 
there be m selfish pursuit. You 
find the answer in the worried 
and furrowed faces about you. 
This is the day of the angle. 
' Everyone is looking for the angle. 
'It is hard to see straight when you 
are looking for an angle. That is 
the life of the politician, the as- 
piring bookkeeper, the dopersheet 
student, the mobster and all fran- 
tic seekers of the short-cut and 
the quick payoff. 

The theatre was once free of 
this frenzy. There was more em- 
ployment and less living expense. 
There was no Government relief, 
but somehow everyone managed to 
get along. In the first actors’ 
strike some of the older managers 
believed that if the actors were 
denied pay long enough 
needs would demand peace. They 
forgot that actors had long train- 
ing in how to get along without 
pay. What actors live on has long 
been a mystery, a mystery that is 
heightened in these days of less 
employment. 

But, somehow, the greatest loss 
the theatre has suffered is the loss 
of joy. 

Wit, for which actors were once 
famous, has been replaced by the 
wisecrack, humor by the gag. 
Malice has replaced geniality. 

In the old days there were true 

‘wits who leavened the theatrical 


| bread. 
‘Lambs Gambol or Friars Frolic 


their 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


The great moment of a 


was not the show, but the dinner 


‘that followed, for here there were 


speeches—and what speeches! At 


‘the Lambs, Wilton Lackaye, Wil- 


lie Collier, Irvin Cobb, Nat Good- 
win, Augustus Thomas, Raymond 
Hitchcock, David Warfield, De 
Wolf Hopper, all men of culture 


|}and true humor. At the Friars, 
| Renold Wolf, the permanent toast- 
i}master and the greatest deflator of 


his time Again Willie Collier, 


| George M. Cohan, Walter C. Kelly, 
|Sam Harris, Bugs Baer and all the 


wealth of vaudeville humor 

Lambs and Friars dinners fur- 
nished long-remembered humor 
that remained nourishing through- 
out whatever rionths of layoff that 
might follow. 


A Daily Habit ] 


But fun at the Lambs and Friars 
was not limited to special affairs. 
It was the daily menu, enriched by 
the luminaries above and_ such 
daily contributors as Benjamin 
Hapgood Burt, Barney - Bernard, 
Frank Craven, Earl Benham, Joe 
Frisco and not a few others. 

Other zanies of the day, whose 
club was the Metropole, were Ben 
Shields, Junie McCree, Walter C. 
Kelly, Scamp Montgomery, brother 
of Dave, and funnier, Bob Daley, 
brother of Pete, and funnier, John- 
ny Stanley, Lee Harrison, Bob 
Masterson and Helen Green, both 
of the Morning Telegraph, Vince 
Bryan and others who could never 
be convinced that life was a serious 
and solemn affair. 

Like-minded people from other 
fields found their way to the 
actors’ gatherings. George Cohan’s 
constant companion in his later 
years was a retired detective, Steve 
Reardon, who continued his life 
of disarming by his humor. Steve 
once accompanied Cohan to Chi- 
cago. At a press interview Cohan 
introduced him to the reporters. 
They asked him how he liked Chi- 
cago. His reply, “It’s a double 
Newark.” 

Humor has its own grapevine. 
The humor of Broadway found its 
way to touring companies in far 
places and lightened life on the 
road. It also found all stage doors 
in the city opened and brought the 
latest causes for merriment like 
daily bulletins. 


ee Writers and Producers Too 


Fun was not confined to actors, 
but was enriched by such irrepres- 
sible writers as Paul Armstrong, 
Wilson Mizner and Henry Blos- 
som. And believe it or not, there 
were producers who liked fun and 























|/Harry Frazee. 


‘bringing the 


| presumably 
| for the investors. 


All the Fun Has Gone Out of the Theatre; 
Today they All Look for An Angle 


knew how to make it. High in 
their ranks were Charles Dilling- 
ham, Sam Harris, Al Woods and 
They knew how ta@ 
take the strain off others with a, 
laugh. Worried dramatists and 
actors found life was not so tough 
after a few minutes of relating 
their troubles to Sam Harris. They 
usually left him wondering what 
they had been worrying about. In 
backstage bickerings Dillingham 
laughed the belligerants to shame. 
On one occasion a director and 
author stopped a troublesome re- 
hearsal to square off for a real bat- 
tle Dillingham, sitting in front, 
called out, “Wait a minute, boys, 
hold this fight until I get back. I 
don’t want to miss any of it [ 
have to go now, but I'll be back in 
an hour, so just hold everything 
and I'll referee.” Who could fight 
after that? 

To any of the oldtime producers, 
the idea of being ashamed of a 
failure would have seemed rather 
preposterous. Shame of failure 
is comparatively new in the the- 
atre. To the oldtimers that would 
have had as much sense as Babe 
Ruth being ashamed of striking 
out. The nearest to a complaint 
that was heard was Harry Frazee’s 
rueful remark after failure, “Show 
business was misrepresented to 
me. 

These people had something of 
themselves that they never lost. 
The only possession that any of us 
can take with us is the part that we 
refuse to sell for money, glory or 
approval. It can be summed up 
as simple human dignity; When 
the fun went out of the theatre 
much of this, too, was lost. 





‘Summer g Smoke 


Closes 606 in Red 


Margo Jones production of “Sum- 
mer and Smoke,” which closed 
Saturday night (1) at the Music 
Box, N. Y., involved a loss of about 
$60,000. Tennessee Williams drama 
played 102 performances, 32 of 
which were sold to theatre parties. 


Show was budgeted at $90,000, 
the production cost was $70,000 
and the tryout tour lost $23,000, 
total expense to 
$93,000 to open on Broadway. It 
repaid $20,000 to the backers and 
earned an additional reserve of 
$10,000, about $3,000 of which may 
be required to move the production 
out of the Music Box and store the 
settings. 


Although Miss Jones doesn’t plan 


ito tour the play this season, she 
|may do so next fall, or else lease 
| the road rights to some other man- 


agement. In that case there would 


be additional return 


Last week, only a few days be- 


|fore “Summer and Smoke” closed, 
| the local musicians’ union demand- 
ed retroactive wage boosts for two 
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CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


of its members employed with the 
play, although the management 
had granted a raise for afl the men 
in the orchestra even before the 
increase recently negotiated by the 
League of N. Y. Theatres. 

Although the show was slated to 
close at the end of the week any- 
way, the raise was given when the 
stagehands union joined the toot- 
| ers in a walkout threat. The boost 
| involved a total of $402. 


Back Mpls. Stock 


Minneapolis: 

Civic-minded localities are un- 
derwriting a six-week dramatie 
| stock season for Don Stoltz, oper- 
lator of the Old Log, strawhatter, 
in the amount of $20,000. It will 
be housed at the Lyceum, legiti- 
mate roadshow theatre, during 
open dates the balanée of the 
winter. . 

Season gets under way Jan. 10 
| with “The Front Page” with Min- 
neapolis newspaper people and 
‘the Hennepin county sheriff play- 
|ing the roles of their prototypes 
‘in the opus. Piece was done simi- 








tlarly at the Old Log last summer 


to turnaway business. 


Stoltz plans an Equity company 
;and guest stars. 
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Few Local Runs, One Broadway Hit, 
Several Errors as L. A. Legit's Score 


By MIKE 


Los Angeles. | 
Coast legit production hit a new | 
high in quantity last year — but) 
the quality was sadly lacking. Sea- | 
son that was touted as a harbinger 
of a production boom that might | 
make Los Angeles the country’s 
No. 2 legit town, bogged down 
halfway through- the year an d 
wound up leaving locals wonder- 
ing if L.A. legit had yet outgrown 
its swaddling clothes. 


The wiseacres, of course, point 


to the figures involved to show 
that it was a great year. And it’s 
true that better than 60% of the 
great estimated $3,377,600 chan- 


neled into legit boxoffices during 
the 1948 calendar year was paid 
to strictly local attractions. How- 
ever, a breakdown of the figu 
indicates that the grosses 
mean too much. Ken Murray’s 
“Blackouts of 1948,” for example, 
grabbed a wow $870,000. The five 
Gene Mann musical revivals at 
the outdoor Gréek theatre ac- 
counted for another $389,000. And 
none was intended for anything 
more than purely local consump- 
tion. 

Unlike previous years, when 
many producers frankly admitted 
that their efforts, like ‘‘Blackouts” 
and the Greek theatre offerings, 
were tailored expressly for An- 
gelenos and visiting tourist, a 
majority of the shows born here 
during 1948 were optimistically 
labeled “Broadway-bound.”’ Some 
actually made the trek. But not 
until ‘“‘Lend An Ear” hit the east- 


KAPLAN 


was James S. Elliott’s American 
premiere production of Keith Win- | 
ter’s “Rats of Norway.” It was) 
cast and rehearsed on the Coast | 
but never presented here, entire 
production being flown immedi- 
ately to Broadway, where it 
opened cold and left its audience 
in the same state. It was with- 
drawn after four performances. | 
shouldn’t | 








That one, incidentally, 
be charged to Coast producers | 
since Elliott, a New Yorker, | 


merely happend to be in Califor- 
nia when he conceived the idea of 
producing the Winter script, which 
had been a London success some 
15 years earlier. 

Purely local busts during the 
year were many and varied. They 
ranged from political pontifica- 
tions to arty anathemas. But with- 
al, there was a ray of sunshine. } 


ires | The year had none of the smut-| Coast pr 
don’t | alecky offerings which had marred | Birthday. 


the Los Angeles legit scene for so | 
many years. 


Certainly the most pretentious 
flop of the year was “Eurydice,” 
Jean Anouilh’s French success, 
which got its American premiere 
at the tiny Coronet with the Ac- 
|tors Co. producing. Group, com- | 
| posed of David O. Selznick thesps | 
who had operated a_ successful 
strawhatter for two years at the 
downcoast resort town of La Jol- 
la, had never started a play in 


town before although two of its 
summer offerings, “Biography” | 
land “Angel Street,” 

| given successiul Coast tours, 
| “Eurydice” boasted such names 
as Viveca Lindfors, John Beal, 


Christian Kelleen and Melville 

















MICHAEL EDWARDS 
Singing love songs to MAE WEST 
in “DIAMOND LIL,” one of the 
important leading men in her life. 











show to expire at the Biltmore, 
others being “Burlesque” (not a 
production) and “Happy 
mn 
The prospects for local Seat | 
production in 1949 are not particu- 
larly bright. The succession of 
1948 flops has scared many would- | 
be producers. Some are pondering | 
tryouts in neighborhood little the- 
atres so that the loss, in the event 
of a fold, wouldn’t be too great. 
Others have abandoned their plans 
completely. 

It may be, however, that Los An- 
geles will get a legit shot in the 
arm this year—but not from An- 





| 1949 Prospects Fair 





producer here on a visit has done 
some figurative head - scratching 
on comparing costs locally with 


| those on Broadway. And there is 


ern seaboard last month did a Los | Cooper. Despite the hoopla, and | a_ growing possibility that at least 
Angeles - originated show look as| the highly - publicized fact that |one New Yorker may start a show 


if it had a chance in the east. 


Biggest controversy, of course, 
was over the L.A. Civie Light 


Opera Assn.’s lavish “‘Magdalena,” | 


an over $300,000 ‘what -is-it” 
that combined exciting, though off- 
the-beaten-track, music with col- 
‘orful choreography, lavish settings 
and costumes, an excellent cast 
and a fiyweight book. Local pride 
sent the critics here and in San 
Francisco into raptures, but ““Mag- 
dalena” eked out a bare 88 per- 
formances in New York and was 
withdrawn. It may try again, how- 


ever. Production is currently be- | 


ing worked over with a view to 
including it-in the L.A. Civic’s 
1950 schedule with the possibility 


of a road tour and another New | around $7,500. It was the worst! soloist with the Columbus Phil- 


York trail to follow. 
8 ‘Tonight’ Was Short 








First L.A. to N.Y. bust of the 
year was “Tonight at 8:30.” Re- | 
vival of the Noel Coward one-act- > 
ers, starring Gertrude Lawrence, | 


was produced by Coast producers 


Lewis and Young, although origi- | 


nally mounted in Princeton. It 
made its way west by easy stages, 
coming into Los Angeles early in 


January before heading for New | 


York. Although acclaimed here, 
it quickly died on Broadway. 

It was a bad year for Lewis and 
Young. In 1947, they clicked with 
a highly profitable road tour of 
“I Remember Mama,” starring 
Charlotte Greenwood. Their 1948 | 
offerings, however, were money- | 
eaters. They followed “Tonight” | 
with a new show, the Norman | 
Krasna-Groucho Marx comedy, | 
“Time for Elizabeth,” but it died | 
on Broadway. Then they grabbed 
off the road rights to “Happy Birth- 
day,” inked Miriam Hopkins to 
star and set it for a tour. Produc- 
tion came into Los Angeles after 
a few one-nighters and withered 
under a critical blast. It played 
only two of its scheduled three 
weeks and folded here. 

Outfit’s revival of “The Desert 
Song” was beset with similar dif- 
ficulties. It shriveled in the mid- 
west’s cold and was 
foldup late in November in Kan- 
sas City. Production got a last- 
minute transfusion however when 


a midwest legit fancier stepped in 


with fresh coin. 


Another “Broadway-bound” ve-| 


hicle that couldn’t negotiate the 


Manhattan traffic was “The Vig-| 


il,” Ladislas Fodor drama which 
Alexander Markey presented at 


the Coronet here. Although the| 


short local stand was not particu- 
larly encouraging, Markey, with 
the aid of George Jessel, took it to 


New York. It died quickly. | 


Most spectacular foldo probab y 


| 


| such film names as Gregory Peck, 
| Dorothy McGuire, Joseph Cotten 
and Mel Ferrer, who directed, 


it lasted 10 days at the 255-seater, 
| playing to less than 1,500 people 
before moving from the showcase 


to the warehouse. 


| “Eurydice’s” immediate prede-| 
|cessor at the Coronet, an alleged 

comedy yclept “Lucy,” fared even 

worse. It hung on grimly for 11 

days, but played to less people. 

| Quickest demise was registered 

by “One Fine Day,” Charlie Rug- | 
gles-Mary Boland starrer, which | 
came into the Biltmore late in No- | 
vember and collapsed at the end | 
of the first week, with a take| 


|frame the Biltmore has had in a harmonic Jan. 11, replacing Mar-| 8nd no one knew what happened 


| considerable period. Incidentally, 
| “Day” was the third successive 


were associated with the venture, | 


here, taking it east by easy jumps 


ito hit Broadway with, perhaps the 


initial investment repaid even be- 
fore the Gotham bow. Local pro- 
ducers claim it’s possible, although 
they haven’t had much luck in 
that direction themselves. 


Certainly the local legit scene | 


needs some sort of transfusion. 
But just plain “green blood” isn’t 
all that’s needed. Along with the 
currency there should be some- 
thing that might be called the 
“B.O. factor.” 





Baccaloni As Sub 
Columbus, O. 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Met Opera 
Co. basso, will appear as guest) 
| 


tial Singher, who was also forced | 
by illness to cancel his Dee, 7 date. 
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ABOUT STRA 














I first heard about stranded 
shows from a _ then-famous old 
press agent, “Punch” Wheeler. He 
was fat and jovial, and the nick- 
name came from his looking like 
the man in the Punch & Judy 
team. 

“I’ve been left in towns many 
times,” he told me, “and got used 
to begging rooms with southern 
exposure in county jails. Only once 


|'did I smell what was coming be- 


fore it happened—the wind of 
disaster must have been blowing 
my way. I was then advance agent 
of Thurston the Magician, and 
just before he started eating the 


rabbit he carried in the high hat, I | 


wrote him: ‘Dear Boss: You are a 
magician and you can do many 
tricks. I can do one trick you can- 
not do. Mine is called the disap- 
pearing press agent. I’m going into 
the silence to be seen no more. 
You bring a lotta things outa your 
hat. Why don’t you study hard and 
see if you can’t bring out a paying 


999 


audience? Yours—Punch Drunk’. 

Afterward, of course, Thurston, 
who is now dead, became very 
successful, but that was in his 
early days. 

“Punch” had another yarn about 
a Shakespearian troupe’ he was 
with that ran into a jam. And the 


night it happened creditors took | 
the trunks in the dressing rooms | 


\for bills owed at lodging houses. 


The cast was left on the stage in| 
Julius | 


the robes of the time of 


Caesar. The manager had run 


had been | gelenos. More than one New York |away with all that was left of cash | 


ion hand. So they got a bunch of 
bloodhounds and caught up with 
him, and started the one and only 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as if written 
| by Bill Shakespeare. 

“They were a bit short of play- 
'ers,” he concluded, “so I recruited 
'a lotta hot-and-cold running cham- 
bermaids.” 

I like to give him credit for that 
last line, used by a well known 
humorist. He was a great old boy, 
| was “Punch” Wheeler, who lost 
many a job because when he went 
to newspaper offices he was such 
a character he got more publicity 
than the attraction he represented. 

My own first stranding started 
off in a very high class manner. 
'I was advance agent of the Im- 
| perial Russian Ballet. 
|danecers were wards of the Czar 


| and brought over under bond. They 
'included Pavlowa and the great 


Mordkin. Before the start of this 
last tour Mordkin had a fight, left, 


to him until long afterward when 
he was found back in Russia. We 


= By JOHN WILSTACH 


The 


NDED SHOWS 











—| 


left without Pavlowa, Starting 
south and playing eight perform. 
ances a week. 

With a big orchestra and com- 
pany, the expense was terrific. I 
never received any salary, left a 
supposed expense account at box- 
offices, for a week, every time | 
‘could get away with it. Instead 
the envelope would be my IOQU 
We finally landed in New Orleans 
|The opening night there was a 
fight between the orchestra and 
the dancers, and the curtain never 
did go up. 





Russians Everywhere T 

Russians seemed everywhere 
with no knowledge of English. and 
the Russian consul was at his wit’s 
end, without authority. Finally | 
heard the bond money took the 
cast back to. Russia. What hap- 
pened to the musicians I never 
heard. I had enough money to get 
to New York by a five-day boat. 


Back in the city I heard about 
‘one show, “The Mayor of Tokio,” 
i'that had been sent out year after 
year. It always stranded, after 10, 
|15, or 20 weeks, but piayers always 
|would sign up to take a chance 
again. Now with Equity protecting 
players, generally with a bond, and 
other union people safeguarded, it 
seems that actors then were very 
reckless. True, but the stage sup- 
ported more than a hundred times 
more people 30 years ago than 
now. In any case the theatre was, 
'and still is, very much of a gamble, 


However, the cart was really 
;sometimes put before the horse, 
for instead of the producer back- 
|ing the players, it often turned out 
| that they backed him! 


| I knew the husband of a well- 
‘known star. He would engage 
| players with good wardrobes, then 
|a great asset, and he preferred if 
| they had a profitable season the 
| year before. He would send the 


| Show upon the road and milk it of 


| money every week whether the at- ~ 


|traction was getting good receipts 
or not. This way he could not 
lose, never did lose, and if the 
company stranded he would only 
send on money for the return of 
the star, his wife, who never got 
any salary anyway, only her ex- 
penses. 





‘At Any Rate, Sardi’s 
Never Forgets to Give 
Itself Top Billing 
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In “AS THE GIRLS GO,” now at WINTE 


“GREETINGS” | | 


IRENE RICH 


with Bobby Clark for Michael Todd 





R GARDEN, NEW YORK 





| 





One of Broadway’s odd star-bill- 
ing systems, obviously not covered 
by contract or Equity regulations, 
is used by Sardi’s restaurant, N. Y., 
which is frequented by show 


| 
| people. 


Current legit shows are listed 


on the back of the menus at the 
establishment, with data as to mat- 
inee days, curtain times, etc. In 
the case of most productions, the 
Star billing is according to the 
wishes of Vincent Sardi, Jr., the 
restaurant proprietor, rather than 
on the basis of professional rating. 
In general, regular Sardi patrons 
get the preference, natch. 


For instance, on the menu last 
week, David Wayne got sole star 
billing in “Mister Roberts,” at the 
Alvin, with Henry Fonda not even 
mentioned. Also, Mari Stewart got 
co-star listing with her husband, 
Louis Calhern, in “The Play’s the 
Thing,” then current at the Booth. 
The previous week, before Miss 
Stewart entered the revival’s cast, 
Sardi ribbed Calhern by giving 
him also billing as Lou Stewart. 

Other notable items in the Sardi 
menu listings are Nanette Fabray 
as star of “Love Life,’ Conrad 
Nagel, Shirley Booth and Sam 
Wanamaker as co-stars, but nv 
mention of Madeleine Carroll in 
“Goodbye, My Fancy,” Margaret 
Phillips as star of “Summer an 
Smoke” and “Tom Ewell (Him- 
self)” as star of “Small Wonder. 

Somewhat similar billing proced- 
ure is followed at some of the the- 
atre ticket agencies, where brok- 
ers are personally acquainted with 
certain actors. For example. in the 
show listings on the wall at 
Mackey’s, next door to Sardi’s, 5am 
Levene is featured with the title 
of “Light Up the Sky,” and Miss 
Fabray gets like mention with 
“Love Life.” 
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A Memory of Munich 


By EMMERICH KALMAN 


The summer months of 1904, 1905, and 1906 I spent in Munich on 
a scholarship to attend the Bayreuth Wagner-Festival. 
reuth, accompanied by some fellow-students, but after only two per- 
furmances of the festival I changed my mind, te:ned to Nuremberg, 
and from there went on to Munich. That was the very town to my taste. 
I rented a room in a cozy boarding house for artists, on Maximilian 
street, attended the Mozart and Wagner festivals and was as happy as 
never before in my life. I even had the good luck of finding a patron 
in the person of venerable Arthur Nikisch. He allowed me to submit 
the full score of my “Saturnalia” to him, and never shall I forget the 














| 


} 


I left for Bay-| The Theatre. 


| 
t 
| 
' 
} 
j 


| 
| 


hour he, the master conductor, and I, the young composer, spent to-| 


gether at the Four Seasons hotel. His hands, his wonderful head, his 
lion’s glance will never fade in memory. He perused the entire score 
most attentively, I sitting beside him, speechless. “A good piece of 
work, keep working, son,” said 
the proper words of appreciation and thanks. “I am going to conduct 
the Meistersinger tomorrow at the Prince Regent’s theatre; will you 
call for me?” he continued. The house was sold out but Maestro 
Nikisch had a chair put in for me in the orchestra, and from then on, 
he bade me attend each of his Meistersinger performances. I always 
had a place in the orchestra, one night near the French horns, another 
night next to the violins, etc. To see Nikisch conducting was a memor- 
able experience. 

That important event, however, did in no way impair the real gaiety 


|'Theatre Jonson, 
said he, and I was too embarrassed to find | 


| great actors are not always with us. 


I found in the Munich atmosphere. I was happy, young, full of “joie de | 


vivre,” and open to fun. Quite an exciting gamble originated in those 
days, and whenever my way led me to Munich in later years, I fondly 
remembered the Emmerich Kalman “roulette” I had invénted. Here’s 
how it went: There are a multitude of dogs in Munich, cherished by 
tncir respective masters—and by the entire population for that matter. 
Thus you could find water-bowls all over the place, to take care of 
thirsty pets. Now my game: Bettor No. 1 and Bettor No. 2 take a stand 
near a water-bowl. Before long, I am sure, they will see, say a little 
dachshund come their way. He will drink ... he won't goes the bet. 
Our particular dachshund gets to the bowl; he pokes his nose on it... 
end he goes on. “Lost” for No. 1. “Wait a minute, kid”! Nothing is 


sure yet. Surely, Bettor No. 1 is quite familiar with a dachshund’s 
soul, for all of a sudden, doggie turns back, as though he forgot 


something, getting again to the water-bowl. “Won,” cries No. 1 in tri- 
umph. “Not yet,” maintains his partner, also an attentive student of 
the dachshund psyche. For: lo and behold, just as the pet may have 
had a drink in mind, fate decides against it 
hund-belle across his way, and his thirst for a drink of water is gone! 
Result: the bet is definitely lost for No. 1! 


Ziegfeld Girls C O 
rs : 
By BERNARD SOBEL 
(Longtime Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., Publicist) 
Back in 1907 and for about 25; that graduates of 
years thereafter, the ambition of | shows 


every predatory young man in the 
U. S. was to see a Ziegfeld show 


the Ziegfeld 
have distinguished them- 
selves in many fields of achieve- 
ment. 


sending a cute dachs- | te first sprouting of an American theatre. It is 


|cOmmon man and woman. 


| William I. Sirovich called up H. J. 


| first 


} 


| vision opportunity for all the peoples. 


| 


and take out 
a Ziegfeld 
girl. Adver- 
tised on the 
billboards as 
“An Amer- 
ican Institu- 
tion,” this 
young lady 
sym bo- 
lized perfect 
beauty,  foot- 
light fascina- 
tion and the 
joys and 
griefs of love, failure, wealth and 
achievement. 


But with the passing of Florenz 
Ziegfeld and the cessation of his 
productions, the names of Zieg- 
feld girls began to appear less fre- 
quently in the newspapers and 
gossip columns. 


“What has become of them?” 
asked the first nighters who liked 
to follow the history of the glori- 
fied ones. “Where are they?” in- 
quired the stage door Johnnies of 
days gone by, the playboys and the 
round-the-towners. 


But answering these questions 
wasn’t easy. Some of the girls 
vanished deliberately because they 
wanted to be forgotten, preferring 
private life and domesticity to foot- 
light fame. Others, finding that 
they must earn their living in busi- 
ness, shied away from greasepaint 
in order to establish confidence in 
their commercial abilities. 


Thus, tracing even famous girls 
like Dolores, Dorothy Knapp, 
Louise Brooks and Katherine 
Burke has become a difficult task. 
Old programs have disappeared. 
Scrapbooks were destroyed or are 
lying around in some warehouse. 
P hotographers of 20-odd years ago 
offer little help, for they have 
changed hands or gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Fortunately, however, the num- 
er of Ziegfeld girls was numer- 
Ous. They still carry on the legend 
of an American institution. For 
backstage of the Follies was a su- 
Perb training school. Ziegfeld’s 
high ideals dominated when he 
ba in front of the theatre, 
ehind the scenes, or even 
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Bernard Sobel 


out of the theatre entire] 

\ y. His 
aims were dear to the hearts of 
rite wove “ his staff, and every- 

rom doorman 
> see A tg to star loved 


is not surprising, therefore, 





The history of Paulette Goddard | 
is somewhat typical. When she} 
came to the Follies she must have | 
been about 16. She had beautiful | 
great blue eyes, golden hair and | 
her face, roundish then, matched 
the perfection of a French doll. | 
Though young and full of fun, her | 
manner was quiet, her voice in- | 
credibly beautiful. 

After she left the Follies, she | 
changed her style, as they say. | 
She lost her plumpness and Ker | 
full face grew oval as it is today. 
Her hair, back to the natural color, 
was dark with a somewhat reddish 
cast. 

At first sight, it was difficult to 
recognize in her the little dancer. 
Also, it was difficult to realize that 
in a few years she had known so 
much experience: married life and 
divorce, miscellaneous love affairs, 
marriage again with that engaging 
yet difficult genius, Charlie Chap- 
lin, and still again with that expert 
player, Burgess Meredith. 


| Salf-taugh Paulette | 


But experience did not harm 
Paulette. She took all happenings 
as part of the training she was 
storing up to become a movie 
queen. Her success she owes 
largely to herself. Self-taught, she 
distilled from experience what was 
good, bad, beautiful and ugly. Out 
of these, she compounded that in- 
terpretative attitude toward life 
which makes an artist. And as an 
artist, Paulette has enriched the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people who love the sound of her 
voice, the sight of her beautiful 
face, and her personality which 
assumes expertly one fictitious rol 
after another, in a continuous ef- 
fort to satisfy the public’s need 
for make-believe. 

Contrastingly interesting has 
been the career of Dorothy Brown. 
This is the very simple name which 
belonged to Mrs. Jack Fox, when 
she was a graceful brunet prin- 
cipal in “Annie Dear.” Billie Burke | 
was the star of that musical and | 
she delighted the audience in a 
scene which the billboards used | 
to call “uproarious.” 











Billie Burke as a cook, fatuous yet | dancing, 


engaging, like one of her radio 
characters, making a cake, a pro- 


cedure that she complicated by | room to become a private secre- 
in the! tary. She did noteworthy work on 
wrong places and the flour over | Ziegfeld Club activities. 


the ingredients 


putting 


herself. 


The production 


It showed|the footlights. 


had humor.' ful has been the record of Mere-' 


For a Truly National Theatre 


By RALPH T. KETTERING 


Chicago. 

Down through the ages, in what eventually be- 
came Frarce back 20,000 B. C., in the Egypt of 3,000 
B. C., China of 618 A. D., and India of 48 A. D., came 
From the origin of the drama, as we 
find it, at the festivals of Bac- 
chus and the first Greek trag- 
edy of Aeschylus, through the 
drama of Rome, those great pe- 
riods of the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries. of Italy, the early 
school of Corneille, Racine and 
Moliere to the romantic school 
of Sardou, Dumas and Rostand 
and the last half of the 16th 
century which brought to The 
Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, The Theatre has 
lived as one of the chief sources 
of culture and entertainment. 

Nor will it perish from the earth. 

Its immortality is as fully assured as the immor- 
tality of poetry, music and painting. At times the 
caprice of fashion may lend its allurements to dif- 
ferent forms of entertainment; at times authors and 
producers may, fall short of accomplishments while 
But, at such 
times The Theatre is not dead but sleeping. 

It is the history of The Theatre that brings to my 
heart the undying hope that eventually America will 
have its National Theatre. As one looks back over 
those centuries how can one fail to understand that 
there must come to our land a recognition of what 
The Theatre stands for and what it means to the 
This understanding may 
be long in coming but we can see evidences of its 
sprouting on all sides. The seed is there only 
awaiting to be nourished. 

On that morning of Feb. 7, 1938, when the Hon. 
Resolution 179 
in that first session of the 75th Congress, we saw a 
stirring of a National Theatre. They called 
Bill Sirovich’s group the Committee on Patents in 
the House of Representatives but any old name 
could have smelled as sweet to the hopeful. It was 











Ralph T. Kettering 


still with us, but 10 long years have passed and so 
has that far-seeing statesman, Bill Sirovich. Were 
he here today perhaps that first sprouting would 
have been nourished to greater advantage. Not that 
sporadic attempts have not been made to bring it 
to life but that the genius of inspiration was missing. 

In the creation of an American Theatre we en- 
I believe that 
the great American folk drama has already been 
written, the great American opera already composed, 
and other great contributing creations already in 
existence, all waiting to be unearthed. They may 
be found in some hall bedroom, on some farm, in 
some faraway place of our great country only wait- 
ing for an opportunity to be heard. I believe that 
there now exists material of significance and dis- 
tinction sufficient to warrant a hearing that is not 
now possible in the existing conditions today. I 
believe that we should do everything in our power 
to bring such an American Theatre into being as a 
stimulant to the inherent genius of our Youth. 


| = ——s Spur to Americanism 


j——asej 


At this time it is of more than ordinary impor- 
tance that the oncoming generation be given an in- 
centive and an objective whereby it may renew its 
allegiance to American traditions and American cul- 


tural advance. It is my prayer that some great fig- 


handsome clothes and settings, but ; dith Howard, whose recent triple 
marriage arrangements have 
amused the world. She is one of | 


the famous duplicate twins, sister | Rumored on Booking 


it closed all too swiftly. Dorothy 
Brown, however, went on to meet, 
fall in love with and marry Jack 
Fox. He is a sales executive for 
Leacock & Co., with an eye sympa- 
thetically turned on the stage. She 
was the second’ president of the 


lies and 





of Virginia, who adorned the Fol- 
the Midnight Frolics. 
Meredith has specialized in civic, | 
social and patriotic activities. 


ure of our civilization stand forth to provide the 
ways and means by which the talent that now exists 
in comparative obscurity may be coordinated and 
given hearing. The arts in America are more than 
well represented in their native locale. The oppor- 
tunity is being denied due to the prostitution of the 
Arts for purely commercial enterprises. No great 
country can hope to produce great art if it makes 
sacrosanct its commercial value. The Art perishes 
unless its development is sacrosanct. 


And so I say that, strangely enough, it is no vast 
sum of money which is required to set in motion 
the chemistry making possible an ever-growing field 
whereby American genius may be discovered and 
brought to maturity. One million dollars will. give 
sufficient impetus to a movement that would even- 
tually be self-sustaining. 

We have seen the beginning of State Festivals that 
point the way. Only last summer the University of 
Illinois gave birth to such a one. They called it the 
Festival of Contemporary Arts and it ran for 24 
days covering creative writing, music, dance, motion 
pictures and the drama. Other states have had 
similar festivals. Why not all states? Why not en- 
courage 48 such festivals, with committees to adver- 
tise and promote, and finally to select winners in 
all categories, the winners to contest in some cen- 
tral national festival. Having spent some 20 years 
or more in The Theatre I know, and you should 
recognize, that the publicity attained from 48 such 
festivals would encompass the whole of our country. 
The contestants and their families alone would fill 
theatres from coast to coast. 


| Great Fountainhead for Talent | 


Do you know what that would mean? It would 
mean the creation of a demand that would only be 
satisfied by a supply. It would bring from hiding 
all the latent talent of America. Of course, no longer 
would Broadway be the stem from which all the- 
atrical blessings flow. Main Street would be the 
Great White Way and the well known “rst-night 
death watch on Broadway would not sele . what it 
believes Main Street should accept, regardless of 
its own inate desires. The Theatre would then take 
on the appearance of a cross-section of our people. 
Sadism, perversion, double-entendre and sex-in-the- 
raw could not possibly be the basis for our plays. 
We would be sure of exactly what was wanted by 
the people from California to New York and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf. There is very 
little difference in the people in general. And those 
48 State Festivals would show us exactly what was 
wanted. 

Now suppose this same far-seeing figure who 
stood four-square for a National Theatre, with his 
million to support him, would look just a little fur- 
ther into the future. He might see a theatre in 
every stage, then in every city and finally in every 
village and town, presenting the great American 
folk drama, the great American historical drama, 
the great American opera, the great American sym- 
phony, and the other great American divisions of 
entertainment playing engagements for weeks, or 
days, throughout our land, bringing back to the 
people that lost habit of “going to the theatre,” 
with made-to-order audiences releasing in them- 
selves that suppressed desire to live the romance 
of life and love through the great medium of the 
Arts—the great American Theatre. 


Is it too much to hope? Not if we gaze in retro- 


“ spection back through the centuries to the begin- 
nings 20,000 years before Christ. 








Wide wenn Probe 


Situash; No Action Yet 


Washington. 





ag ang Resigns |] Ziegfeld Club 13 Years-Old | 


Anti-trust division of the Justice 





They live at Mount Vernon, N. Y. | 
where their extensive home has a! 


ing a full Ziegfeld party of 30 to) 


large brick oven where he turns | ing president. 


out hundreds of charcoal-burned; Her many, 


Dorothy and her helpers 
around gallons of beer. No one, | been 


parties. 
four or five did he consider so ex- 


quisite in symmetry and grace that | Horace Braham. 
they could discard dress entirely 


revealed. 
| Beryl Halley, Howard Sis, Et Al] 








to exemplify this type of perfec- | work 
tion. 
sive; high salaries service. 


fame, and | pital 


to use her mind and talents, prove 
that she could do much more than 
stand motionless in the glare of 
So she studied 
and soon had engage- 
ments in important night clubs. 
Then she deserted the dressing 


Helen Gates, 


workers. 


Quite different, yet equally color- 





Thirteen years ago the Zieg- | 
spacious garden, capable of hold- | feld Club came into existence. And 
this organization has done much 
40 guests. What the refreshments | to keep in touch with the Ziegte!d 
outdoors wil! be everyone knows,| girls and what they are doing. 
in advance, for Jack presides at a Gladys Feldman is the hard-work: 


continuous achieve- 
frankfurters and hamburgers while | ments in keeping the organization 
pass | going through World War II have 
extraordinary, 
indeed, has ever put on better’ gained for the club affiliation with 
' some of the foremost philanthropic 
Though all of Ziegfeld girls were ‘and cultural organizations of the 
beautiful in face and form, only | nation. Gladys has been aided by 
| her distinguished actor-husband, 


Outstanding too, has been the 
and stand like marble statues in| work of other members of the club. 
the spotlight, every wondrous line Gertrude Vanderbilt is a success- 
|ful advertising agent. Mary Alice 
| Rice is one of the foremost New 
| York fashion commentators. 
Beryl Halley was one selected| bara Parsons is known for her 
with the Red Cross, 
Her rewards were impres-| Annette Herbert Roof for her hos- 
The club boasts 
eventual stardom. But mere beauty! three prominent writers, 
did not content Beryl. She wanted | Rose Lee, Dorothy Wegman (Mrs. 
Samson Raphaelson) 
(Mrs. “Bugs”) Baer. 
night club singer, was co-producer 
of “Music in the Air.” 

secretary of the 
club, is one of the indefatigable 
Recently—and this fact 
has not been published—she be- 
came the heir to an unexpected |individuals, one of which would 
| fortune; and it is the opinion of | be brought by an ad agency to ob- 
the club that no one is more |tain “freedom of action” against 
worthy of this good luck. 


Dept. is currently delving into the 
legit theatre booking situation in 
N. Y. and on the road, it has been 
learned here. Investigator for the 
department was in N. Y. recently 
interviewing producers and play- 
‘'wrights. He reportedly ran into 
“considerable reluctance on the 
part of some people to talk for 
fear of reprisals.” 

Undersianding is that the probe 
revolves primarily around control 
of legit theatres in N. Y. and on 
the road. Justice Dept. officials 


and have 


no indication up to this point that 
enough has been found to justify 
an anti-trust suit. 


Current activity is believed alse 
to involve the shutdown of the 
National theatre for legit here. Ac- 
cording to one source, the investi- 
gation will also take in the refusal 
of Actors Equity to permit its 
members to play the house be- 
cause of its racial segregation 
policy. 

Rumors of impending Govern- 
ment investigation of possible mo- 
nopoly in the theatre have been 
current in New York for months. 
There have also been reports of 
impending damage suits by private 
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and Louise | 
Peggy Fears, 


alleged discriminatory practices, 
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Concert Business’ 2 


Greatest 


By F. C. SCHANG 


(President of Colu 


The concert business is the 
smallest segment of the amuse- 
ment industry, but because there 
are a number of great names In 
this field drawing big money, It 1s 
assumed to be wealthy. On the 
contrary, the total gross business 
of all artists in concert, opera and 
radio in one year is not as great 
a sum as that taken in across the 
till by two New York picture the- 
atres. Radio City Music Hall and 
Roxy. 

With this perspective estab- 
lished, it is then safe to state that 
the concert business has just en-, 
joyed the two greatest seasons In 
its history, and that the forthcom- 
ing season does not look much dif- 
ferent. Since the films and 
legitimate theatre are reported 
not in this thriving condition, this 
writer will hazard a few guesses on 
what makes the difference. 

In competing for a part of the 
family entertainment budget, the 
concert field has the advantage of 
excellent talent in its top or “A” 
level, and its product at the “B” or 
next level is still superior, the 
main difference being one of draw- 
ing power rather than merit of 
performance. At the next levels, 
“Cc” and “D,” the talent offered 
is far superior to other fields. 


L ; : Needs What It Takes a 


I mean to say by the above that 
people geared to “longhair” music 
have available to them generally 
better talent than that offered in 
other fields. Arduous training and 
a network of great music schools 
account for this superiority. A 
dimpled girl may graduate from a 
coat-check concession to a Holly- 
wood contract, but the young con- 
cert singer has got to have what it 
takes in art to escape the lethal 
fusillade of the New York critics 
circle. 

Now the “A” talent or big con- 


cert drawing cards such as Pons, | 


Melton, Eddy, Anderson, Horo- 
witz, Heifetz, Rubinstein, Iturbi, 
Menuhin, Levant, Tagliavini and 
Bioerling are not limited by em- 
ployer-booking arrangements or 
by theatre-ownership syndicates. 
They are their own principals and 
have available to them a circuit of 
independent auditoriums, mostly 
municipality owned, and of large 
capacity, which they are able to 
obtain on a fairly consecutive 
route. 


It is for this reason that many 
not strictly concert attractions of- 
ten go on concert tours with rich 
financial success. Romberg, 
Spitalny, Waring, Whiteman and 
Ellington are some of the names 
who have used concert technique 
in rounding out their seasons. Stars 
from other fields who are able to 
devise suitable programs have also 
found excursions in the concert 
field rewarding, as for instance, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Paul Draper, 
Larry Adler and Mia Slavenska. 
| Audience Movement 


But the main reason why the 
concert business is more steady 
may be traced to the sensational 
development by the two largest 
agencies in this field (Columbia 
and NCAC) of the “organized audi- 
ence movement.” This plan is now 
in operation in about 1,50) cities 
and towns in North America, and 
has resulted in this amazing con- 
dition: there are more than three 
times as many concerts given in 
the U. S. and Canada than in all 
the rest of the world put together! 

This plan has developed during 
the last 20 years and its influence 
on our musical life and musical 
economy has been profound. It 
has added millions of new listeners 
to music’s audience and has _ pro- 
vided a market for dozens of new- 
comers, native and foreign. 

Major symphony orchestras and 
struggling .debutantes have alike 
been served by this movement. but 
most of all it provides a steady 
market for “B” artists, those 
superior performers who are poten- 
tial drawing cards but who have | 
not yet arrived. This movement 
supplies the amazing annual total | 
of 6,000 concert opportunities, and 
accdunts in money for about one- 
half of the income earned by all | 
concert artists. 


Memberships in these com-| 
munity and civic associations us- 


Seasons 


ndia Artists Mgt.) 


ually cost $5 a year, and the join- 
ers get from three to five concerts, 
according to the amount of money 
raised. Often the concerts cost the 
members less than $1 a _ piece, 
which makes them a bargain com- 
pared to a traveling show and 
sometimes cheaper than a picture. | 





Experts Supervise 

Experts supervise the programs 
given in these towns and they are 
printed in New York with full 
musical annotations calculated to 
increase listener interest, particu- | 
larly for- the initiates. The sev- 
eral million programs thus sup- 
plied to these audiences during the 
course of the year have had and 
are having an enormous effect in 
the growth of musical appreciation 
in this country. 

So, on the production side, the 
concert business is providing the 
amusement public with fine talent 
at all price levels. it offers them 
plenty of seats at reasonable prices. 
It is steadily expanding its mar- 
ket to reach more listeners. 

A final word may be said on the 
subject of responsibility assumed 
by those participating in the pro- 
motion of the arts. There must 
be faith by listeners in the in- 
tegrity of the performers. This 
faith is protected first by managers 
through judicious selection and 
second by music critics who moni- 
tor specific performances. 

But to give their best, 
must not be worried about the 
payment of grocery bills. They 
have to have a market. The orig- 
inality, energy and money in- 
vested by artists and their man- 
agers in the ‘organized audience 
plan” have brought about a mag- 
nificent result redounding to the 
interest of the entire industry. It 
is an example of enlightened busi- 


artists 


ness enterprise, unmatched else- | 


where. 





‘Finian’ 36G Sets Season’s 


Boxoffice Record in Pitt 


Pittsburgh. 

First of two weeks for ‘“Finian’s 
Rainbow” gave the Nixon its big- 
gest take of the season so far at 
nearly $36,000. That includes a 
New Year’s Eve performance at 
$6.50 (including tax) top. Normal 
scale was $4.55. 


“Finian” will do just as well on 
the windup, since second stanza 
was virtually sold out, too, shortly 
after the opening. Show makes way 
Monday (10) for Frank Fay in 
“Harvey,” with “Oklahoma!” com- 
ing back Jan. 17 for a fortnight. 








GLENN ANDERS 


“LIGHT UP THE SKY” 











Philly Orch Snarl Eased 


Philadelphia. 

Teapot tempest between the 
Philadelphia Orch and the Robin 
HHood Dell Corp. over the orch’s 
proposed trip to England, appears 
to have simmered down.  Princi- 
pal hitch was the fact that the 
symphony, nine-tenths of whose 
members double at the Dell, would 


be overseas when the al fresco 
season started. 
Conferences between Orville 


Bullitt, president of the Philadel- 
phia Orch Board, and Frederick 
B. Mann, new managing director 
of the Dell, worked out a mutually 
agreeable schedule. 

















have a feeling that he and his 
cohorts are pointing fingers at you 
from across the street. 

Everyone who’s been afflicted 
with playwrights knows the Gay 
Young Thing. She’s written 
sa-himply the most mah-vellous 
little play, and she gushes into 
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Continued from page 250 


shows that fol- 
its wake. ‘Carousel,” 
“Finian’s Rainbow” and 
doon” found huge audiences for 
the type of story and treatment 
which I think would never have 
been attempted if “Oklahoma!” 
had not succeeded. 

You would think that nobody in 
his right mind would challenge 
this trend by putting over $300,000 
into something frankly labelled 
“meat-and-potatoes and _ cheese- 
cake.”’ Yet a couple of months ago 
that is exactly what Mike Todd 
did. His friends were worried. 
They felt that Mike was leading 
with his chin. It turned out he was 
leading with his aces. 

It does seem pretty clear though 
that what the boys call a hot ticket 
can turn out to be practically any- 
thing. As George Kaufman said re- 
cently to a friend leaving town for 
a tryout: “My only advice is to 
bring it in a hit. It’s a strange 
thing about audiences—they seem 
to like hits better than they do 
flops.” 





homa!” and the 


lowed in 


“Briga- | 


your office to bring it to you, her 


in a national election, and her 
decolletage cut down to the Tropic 
of Capricorn. As she puts her 
script down on your desk, 
gaily that 
an unavoidable view of the equa- 
tor. Someone told her that 
everybody in the show business is 


she 


leans over so you get 


has 


a slave of sex. 

It’s simply the cutest little play, 
she says, standing up and allowing 
her accessories to slip back into 
place. It’s the funniest thing, and 
sooooo clever. Of course, it doesn’t 
really mean anything, but, if you'll 
only read it... 

All this while you are cagily try- 
ing to keep ‘the sanctity 


slaught. Eventually you get around 
to the door, gasp that you have to 
see a man about a play, and then 
sit around in somebody else’s 
office until the Gay Young Thing 
gets tired of waiting for you. 

Later, when you tell her 
you don’t like her play, she’s not 
too disappointed. After all, she 


knows what has to happen first. So | 


she leans over the desk again, and 
suggests that maybe you can talk 
over what’s wrong with it up in 
her apartment. She has the cutest 
little apartment She doesn’t 
believe it when you tell her that 
there’s no point in talking it over; 
‘and she keeps on calling, suggest- 
ing that next Thursday evening 
would be simply lovely. Eventu- 
ally, your secretary gets to know 
her voice, so that’s all right. 

A particularly pernicious exam- 
ple of playwright is a fellow who 
might be called the Spirit of Quiet 
Insistence. He usually seems a 
gentle and timid soul, who appears 
sincerely convinced that he’s in 
the presence of Deity while he’s 
talking to you. He’s hardly sure 
that his little play deserves such 
honor. You find yourself hoping 
that you’ll like his script; and 
you're already trying to figure out 
how, in the event you don’t like 
|it, you can break the news to him 
i'most gently. He leaves, hat in 
hand, profusely apologizing for 
|having taken up so much of your 
| time. 
| Fifteen minutes later you get a 
|phone call from him. He says, “I 
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CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


hips swinging like the farm vote) 


of the | 
desk between yourself and the on- | 


[ Weep Not for Dramatists 


Continued from page 249 








| know it’s a bit early to ask if 
you’ve read my play yet, but I just 
| thought .. .” 

This continues every hour on 
the hour for two weeks. You start 
off being polite, figuring that the 
‘poor fellow really- doesn’t have 
_ better sense. You end up with 
none of your own sense left: and 
‘every time you hear his gentle 
/voice on the phone, with it’s quiet 
questions, you begin frething at 
the mouth and biting hunks out of 
the receiver. 

When you've finally read his 
play—or read a reader’s report on 


} 
} 


it—it gives you infinite pleasure 
to stop the quiet voice in mid- 
career and announce tthat the 


script is the worst combination of 
silly characterization and 12th-rate 
plotting that has ever crossed your 
desk. You tell him things you 
wouldn’t dream of telling any 
other playwright, in a manner you 
wouldn’t use on a pickpocket. But 
anyhow, you figure, this finishes it, 

The next day you get a phone 
call. “I hate to bother you, but [ 
|wonder if you wouldn’t consider 
re-reading my play. You see, [I 
think you’d find...” 

And this goes on forever — or 
until your secretary begins to 
recognize this voice too. When he 
can’t get through to you on the 
phone any more, the Spirit of Quiet 
Insistence starts sending you post- 
cards. 


| 


| And the Others ] 


There are many, many others— 
the fellow who spends an hour 
telling you how wonderful the play 
is before you've read it; the goon 
|who stops in to read his rewrites 
| to you, raving about them all the 
| while; the doctor who writes a 
|noble-minded drama about pre- 
'ventative medicine, but hasn't yet 
learned how to operate on the 
|King’s English; the _ foreign-ac- 
icented fellow who, as you discover 
| when you read his script, even 
|writes with an accent—and who 
|sends you threatening letters (also 
‘in accent) when you turn him 
i|down; the Hollywood hack who 
|does you a tremendous favor by 
|allowing you to see his play— 
| which turns out to be a sort of ani- 
|mated comic strip; the charming 
| society woman who's so appallingly 
| charming that she cons you into 
|listening to readings—and reread- 
|ings—and rereadings of her dread- 
ful drama. They’re a_ horrifying 
| crew, each convinced that he or 
ishe is a world-staggering genius, 
|each an egomaniac who lacks taste, 
|ability, consideration, and even 
ithe modicum of common. sense 
;mecessary to evaluate his worth- 
less little script. 

Of course, the new playwright 
'—good or bad—does take a shel- 
|lacking from the people who read 
his play. But, as you may gather 
from the foregoing, in 49 cases out 
of 50 the pasting is deserved. And 
|it’s to be noted that the guy on 
|the other side of the desk is only 
human too; if his constant associa- 
‘tion with dramaturgical flotsam 
and jetsam has given him the out- 
‘look of a beachcomber, it’s only 
to be expected. 
| As for the other plaint of the 





| playwrights, the one that has to 
}do with the terrible treatment 
|their beautiful brain-children get 


-at the money-grubbing hands of 
| Broadway producers, directors, and 
}actors, it’s as old-fashioned—and 
}as emotionally cogent—as “East 
| Lynne.” Floods of tears have been 
| shed over this situation, but they're 
|just so much salty bilgewater. All 
‘of the wailers conveniently forget 
|a little kaffeeklatch known to its 
\intimates as the Dramatists’ Guild. 


| You don’t have to be told that 
ithe Guild, with its standard con- 
tract, guarantees the author prac- 
tically every right except the right 
to toss the producer into jail if he 
fails to come up with a hit—and I 
wouldn't be surprised if that were 
included next season, The author 
has the right to pass on the direc- 
tor and all of the actors. From the 
godlike theatrical altitude of his 
experience as pageant director for 
the Hogsbottom High Schoo! Fife 
& Drum Corps, he can completely 
stymie the production efforts of 
such comparative know-nothings 
as Gilbert Miller or Brock Pem- 
berton, simply by saying a firm 
and steady “no” to all of their sug 
gestions, 
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| ~ Total Broadway Grosses 


The following are the comparative figures based en Varirry’s 
boxoffice estimates, for last week and the corresponding week of 


last season: 


Number of shows current 


Total weeks played so far by all shows 
Total gross for all current shows last week... $874,500 


This Last 
Season Season 
ee ae eee ee?: 29 
Teeny . 653 716 
$777,500 


Total season’s gross SO far for all shows... .$15,571,500 $15,327,000 








Number of new productions so eS aa 38 34 


Physical Productions of London Shows 


Below Broadway s, 


Despite the austerity campaign 
and mater.al shortages, the English 

tre is in a 
peslthy state, according to Brock 
Pemberton, who returned recently 
from London. Producer went over 
to sit in on the production and 
provincial tryout of “Harvey, but 
managed to get in considerable 
playgoing during his stay. It was 
his first visit since 1931. 

As an ardent adinirer of the 
British people and one who learned 
to love London during many trips 
there, Pemberton found current 
general conditions in the English 
capital depressing. 
food, shabby clothes, lack of the 
traditional goods in the stores and 
dilapidated buildings, all resulting 
from the war, give London a 
gloomy atmosphere, but the cour- 
age of the people is more inspiring 
than ever, he notes. 

Because of the material shortage, 
the physical productions of West 
End shows are far below the 
Broadway standard, Pemberton 
says. The British public and the 
critics have learned to accept set- 
tings and costumes that would be 
scorned by New York critics and 
audiences. However, he explains, 
the relatively low production costs 
there make possible a steady pres- 
entation of new shows. As a result, 
managers are able to maintain a 
continuity of production that is 
more economic and healthier. 


Also, according to the showman, 
there is not so much hit-or-flop em- 
phasis in the London theatre, so 
the profession and public don’t 
take the success or failure of a 
play as seriously as they do here. 
Consequently, a manager isn’t con- 
sidered virtually disgraced if his 
production fails, and he doesn’t 
have to avoid his normal haunts 
and shun his acquaintances. 

Critics Deflated 

Another healthy aspect of the 
situation is that the paper shortage 
has drastically curtailed the space 
available for legit reviews, so the 
critics have learned to be more 
concise and confine themselves 
more to the merits of the show it- 
self. That has tended to decrease 
the influence of the critics, so the 
public has a better chance to find 
out for itself whether it likes a 
play or not. 

During his London stay, Pember- 
ton saw “Oklahoma!,” 
liked practically as well as the 
Broadway original: “The Giaconda 


_ 


Smile,” which he’d be interested | 


in doing here, with Clive Brook re- 
peating the starring part if it 
hadn’t been done as a film: “Miss 
Mabel,” which he also enjoyed but 
for which. Guy Bolton and Sir 
C edric Hardwicke have plans; 
Playbill,” the Terence Rattigan 
twin-bill which the Theatre Guild 
has Set for next season; the origi- 
nal “Edward, My Son” production, 
which he thinks may compare well 
With that at the Martin Beck here; 
Traveler's Joy,” a typically British 
farce; “Together Again,” a raucous 
low comedy; the Old Vic revival of 
The Cherry Orchard,” and the 


Hermione Gingold revue, “Slings | 


and Arrows.” 


. Pemberton was satisfied with the 
ritish production of “Harvey,” 


Which he saw during its tryout per- | 


formances in Birmingham and 
righton, and is confident that with 
Sid Field as star it will be a hit 
in London. He’s now considering 
Production of a new, topical melo- 
drama of undisclosed title and au- 
thorship, possibly for next season. 





Preem New Eckstein Play 
.Mummers Guild of U. of Cin- 
weno will premiere Dr. Gustav 
“Ckstein’s play, “ ory 
Feb 2406.” y, “The Ivory Fan, 

Dr. Eckstein’s “Christmas Eye” 
wae pei@aaea te ristmas Eye 


the 1939-19 - . : 
McClintie. 40 season by Guthrie 


fundamentally | 


Unappetizing~ 


which he| 


New York during | 


Pemberton Reveals 


+ 
. 4 





Am Camera Bugs In 
‘Whistle’ Bally Tieup 


Novel exploitation stunt for its 
production of “Silver Whistle.” at 
the Biltmore, N. Y., is being pulled 
off Jan. 18 by the Theatre Guild, in 
a tieup with Peerless. camera 
stores, N. Y. It involves a photo 
contest for amateur camera bugs, 
with $5,000 in prizes to be awarded. 
Jose Ferrer will appear onstage in 
costume from 6-7 p.m. that night to 
pose for the contestants. 


Stunt will cost the Guild a total 
of around $300 for one-eighth 
week’s salary for Ferrer and three 
hours’ pay for stagehands and 
ushers, plus expense for police to 
handle the expected crowd. Ex- 
pense for Peerless may run as high 
as $25,000 for prizes, notices to its 
10,000-name mailing list, advertis- 
ing, ete 


Shoes Hot 406 
Philly; “Lil 206 


Philadelphia. 

With the holidays behind them, 
Philly’s legit houses can now settle 
down to the regular winter grind, 
and present indications are for 
considerable booking activity. 
What the biz will be is another 
matter; last week’s attendance, ex- 
cept for New Year’s Eve, wasn’t 
any too encouraging. 

Estimates for Last Week 





“High Button Shoes” Shubert 
(Ist week) (1,877; $4.55). With 
soldout New Year's Eve, this 


musical got the cream of the holi- 
day week. Estimated at nearly 
$40.000 with aid of tilted scale. 

“Diamond Lil,” Forrest (Ist 
week) (1,766; $3.90). Mae West 
revival opened Xmas night. First 
|full week fairly good at $20,000, or 
near it. 

“Play’s the Thing,” Locust 
week) (1,580; $3.25). Drew second- 


string crix but some glowing no- | 


tices. However, biz not 


to First Night Club. Fair $12,000. | 

“The Smile of the World,” Wai- | 
nut (Ist week) (1,340; $3.90). Drew | 
generaly good notjces but biz dis- | 


appointing. Also around $12,000. 


WHITE’S ‘VARIETIES’ 
SOCK 256, FRISCO 


San Francisco. 
George White’s “Varieties” with 





Lou Holtz. Rose Marie and Joe 
Howard, hit a sock $25,000 for its 
first week at the Curran (1,776; 


$2.50). Show garnered an excellent 
press. 
Dante’s “Foolies of 1949,” at the 


Geary (1,550; $2.50), ehalked up a 


fair $8,000 for its first stanza. 





Mpls. Snares Tentative 


Minneapolis. 


show season looks about the bleak- 
lest within memory beeause of the 
paucity of touring attractions, 
Jimmy Nederlander, Lyceum man- 
ager, at least snared some tenta- 
tive bookings during a New York 
trip: from which he has just re- 
turned. These inelude “Command 


Decision,” “Raze the Roof,” “Born | 


Yesterday,” “Allegro” and “Har- 
vey,” the last-named for a fhird 
engagement, this time with Frank 
Fay. 

Except for the Breden-Savoy 
Gilbert & Sullivan opera eompany, 
which is current, the house had 
nothing definitely in prospect, 
|aside from pictures, although the 
/ATS-Theatre Guild still owe local 
season subscribers three attrac- 
The last show was “Desert 


| tions. 


‘Song” a few weeks ago. 


(1st 


so hot. | 
Some aid from bargain rates given | 


Bookings for Lyceum: 


While the local legitimate road- | 


Current Road Shows 


(Jan. 3-15) - 
Patel St. Louis (3- 


). 

“Along Fifth Avenue”—Shubert, 
Bos. (3-8). 

“Annie Get Your Gun”—<Aud., 
Hartford (3-8); Court Sq., Spgfid. 
(10-12); Aud., Wore. (13-15). 

“Blackouts of 1948”—E) Capitan, 
L. A. (3-15). 

“Born Yesterday”—KRNT, Des 
Moines (4-5); Music Hall, K. C. 
(6-8); Aud., Denver (10-12); Cap., 
Salt Lake (13-15). 





15). 


6); Aud., Montgomery (7-8): Tower, 
Atlanta (10-15). 

“Command Decision” — Cass. 
Det. (27-8); Davidson, Mil. (10-13): 
| Parkway, Mad. (14-15). 
Dante—Geary, Frisco (3-8). 


“Desert Song” — Opera Hse., 
| Bost. (27-8); Shubert, N. H. (10-15). 

“Diamond Lil”—Forrest, Philly 
(27-8); Ford’s, Balto. (10-15 

‘Favorite Stranger” Royal 
Alex., Toronto (3-8); Shea’s, Erie 
(10); Park, Youngstown (11); 
Colonial, Akron (12); Town Hall, 


Toledo (13-15). 

“Figure of a Woman”—Shubert. 
N. Haven (6-8). 

“Finian’s Rainbow”—Nixon, Pitt. 
(27-8); Cass, Det. (10-15). 

“George White’s Varieties’— 
Curran, Frisco (3-8). 

“Harvey”’—Ford’s, Balto. (3-8). 

“High Button Shoes”’—Shubert, 
Philly (3-15). 


“Laugh Carnival’ — Maj., Ft. 
Worth (3); Aud., Okla. City (4-5): 
Conv. Hall, Tulsa (6-7); Aud., 
Wichita (8); Music Hall, K.C. (9- 


12); Aud., Des Moines (13-15). 
“Leaf and Bough” — Plymouth, 
Bost. (27-8); Forrest, Philly (10-15). 


“Make Mine Manhattan’—Shu- 
bert, Bost. (10-15). 
“Man and Superman” — Gt. 


Northern, Chi. (3-15). 


“Medea” — Blackstone, Chi. (3- 
15). 

“Mr. Roberts”—Erlanger, Chi. 
(3-15) 

“QO Mistress Mine”’—His Ma- 
jesty’s, Mont’l (3-8); Plymouth, 
Bost. (10-15). 

“Oklahoma!” (No. 1 Co.)—Hart- 
man, Col. (3-8); Aud., Cincy (10-15). 

“Oklahoma!” (No. 2 Co.)—Aud., 


Topeka; Aud., Denver (3-8); Aud., 
Pueblo (10-11); Aud., Hutchinson 
(13): Aud., Salinas (15). 


“Raze the Roof’—Shubert-Laf.. 


Det. (3-15). 
Shakespeare Co — Aud., Prince- 


ton (10); Aud., Mt. Vernon (11); 
Mitchell Hall, Newark, Del. (12); 
Aud., Charlottesville (13); Little, 


Hollins College (15) 


“Shop at Sly Corner’—Wilbur, 


Bost. (3-8). 

“Show Boat’—Aud. L. A. (3-8): 
Aud., Fresno (10-11); Aud., Stock- 
ton (12): Aud., San Jose (13); Aud., 
Oakland (14-15). 


“Smile Of the World’—Walnut, 
Philly (3-8). 
“Streetcar Named Desire’ — 


Harris, Chi. (3-15). 


(3-15). 

“The Play’s the Thing’”—Locust, 
| Philly (3-8); Wilbur, Bost. (10-15). 
“They Knew What They Wanted” 
| —Playhse., Wilm. (14-15). 





Donate San Antonio Theatre 
San Antonio. 
| Theatre San Antonio, organized 


“é ” $ | 
Brigadoon”—Shubert, Chi. (3- | after the progressively brutal pre- | $34,000. 


“Carousel”—Temple, B’ham (4- holiday period. Climaxing with the | 
New | wk) 


Anniversary 


'B’way in Spectacular Comeback; 
6 Openings Spark Holiday Week: 
‘Tce’ 666, ‘Girls’ 606, ‘Roberts’ 406 





| As always, business made a 


“Inside U.S.A.,” Majestic (36th 


spectacular comeback on Broadway | WK) (R-1,659; $6). Beatrice Lillie 


|in the Christmas-New Year week, 


New Year’s weekend, with 
Year’s Eve falling on Friday night, 


back in the cast, plus $9.60 top for 
New Year’s Eve; gross went to 


“Jenny Kissed Me,” Hudson (2d 
(D-1,057; $4.80). Newcomer 
using two-for-ones and will stay 


most shows made sharp recoveries | three weeks to give the manage- 


from the previous week’s lows. 
Sucessive days of bad weather hurt 
some presentations, however. 


Fact that there were six open- 


ment a share in the amateur rights; 
New Year's Eve top was $6; gross 
was $5,500. 


“Kiss Me, Kate,” Century (ist 


ings during the week, starting Sun- | wk) (M-1,654; $6. Premiered Thurs- 


day (26), possibly sparked theatre- 


day night (30) to smash reviews 


going. However, the real boost for |}and looks certain to sell out and 


New Year's 
upped prices. 


grosses was the 
performance, at 


Eve | supplant 


“Mister Roberts” 
draw: New Year’s 


as top 


agency Eve 


When the celebration trade failed | scaled to $9.60; first four perform- 
to develop for weaker shows there | ances got $26,500. 


was some price-cutting. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
M (Musical), O (Operetta). 

“Anne of 1,000 Days,” Shubert 
(4th wk) (D-1,387; $4.80). Maxwe 
Anderson’s new click, with a $6 top 
New Year’s Eve, rocketed to 
$34,000. 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” Imperial 


ll wk) 


“Lend an Ear,” National (3d wk) 
| (R-1,172; $6). New “little” revue is 
|another SRO smash and a hot 
agency ticket; $7.20 top for New 
| Year’s Eve week’s take hit $32,000. 

“Life With Mother,” Empire (11th 
(C-1,082; $4.80). With $7.20 
high for New Year's Eve, sellout 
brought $25,500. 

“Light Up the Sky,” 
wk) (C-1,035; $4.80) 


Royale (7th 
Moss Hart 


(138th wk) (M-1,472: $6.60). Irving click also jumped back, with $7.20 


Berlin longrunner, 


with a $7.20|top for New Year’s Eve; nearly 


top New Year’s Eve, also rebounded $29,000. 


with the holiday week attendance; 
went clean starting Wednesday 
matinee; $38,000 


“As the Girls Go,” Winter Gar- 
den (7th wk) (M-1,519; $7.20). With 
a $9.60 high for the New Year’s 


Eve performance, the Bobby Clark 
show topped the list of eight-per- 


formance shows with a staggering | week 


$60,000 

“Born Yesterday,” Miller (152d 
wk) (C-940; $4.80). Garson Kanin 
comedy had a $6 top for New 


Year’s Eve and hopped to $16,000. 

“Don’t Listen, Ladies,” 
(lst wk) (C-712; $4.80). Sacha 
Guitry farce, with Jack Buchanan 
and Moira Lister, opened Tuesday 


“Love Life,” 46th St. (13th wk) 
(M-1,319; $6) Musical comedy 
“vaudeville” had an $8.40 top New 


Year’s Eve: week went to about 
$35,000. 
“Madwoman of Chaillot,’ Be- 


lasco (lst wk) (D-1,077; $4.80). With 
New Year’s Eve scaled to $7.20, first 
was promising, but normal 
conditions will give better indica- 
tions; nearly $18,000. 

“Make Mine Manhattan,” Broad- 
hurst (51st wk) (R-1,160; $6). Cur- 
rent week is the finale for this re- 


Booth | vue; with $8.40 New Year's Eve top 


and Bert Lahr into the cast, gross 
upped to almost $26,000. 
“Make Way for Lucia,” Cort (2d 


night (28) to poor notices; played | wk) (CD-1,064: $4.80). New Theatre 


seven performances, with 


New | Guild offering, with $6 scale New 


Year’s Eve scaled to $6; got mild | Year’s Eve, had satisfactory first 


$9,500. 
“Edward, My Son,” 
wk) (D-1,214:. $4.89). 


Beck (14th 


New 


full week; $18,000. 


“Medium” and a 


“Telephone,” 


Year’s City Center (4th wk) (O-3,025; $3). 


Eve top of $7.20 boosted the week’s |No boost in scale for the holidav 


take here to a new high; nearly 
$30,000. 
“Goodby, My Fancy,” Morosco 


with this twin-bill, but the gross 
improved to $19,000. 
“Mister Roberts,” (Alvin (46th 


(7th wk) (CD-931; $4.80). Madeleine | wk) (CD-1,357: $4.80). Top of $9.60 


Carroll show also hit a new ceiling, 
with $6 high for New Year’s Eve; 
week’s gross was over $25,000. 

“Harvey,” 48th St. (219th 
(C-921; $4.20). Scaled 


for New Year’s Eve enabled this 
SRO entry to have its greatest 
week, possibly a Broadway record 


wk) | for a straight play; $40,000. 
to $6 for | 


“The Heiress”—Biltmore, L. A.; New Year’s Eve, this Mary Coyle | wx) (0-1,434: $4.80). 


“My Romance,” Adelphi (11th 


Shubert oper- 


Chase entry had its best week in ‘etta, with a New Year’s Eve top of 


some time; next week is the final; 
$11,000. 


| 


“High Button Shoes,” Broadway | (1st wk) (C-1,057; $4.80). 
(65th wk) (M-1,900; $6). Top of | Saturday night (8), after 16 per- 
| $8.40. gave this holdover hit a nice | formances; 


| $6, hopped to $23,000. 
| “Oh, Mr. Meadowbrook,” Golden 
Closing 


New Year’s Eve top 


| sensational boost to a new high; _was $6; grossed $4,500. 


$50,000. 


“Howdy, Mr. Ice,” Center (28th | wk) (C-1,062; $4.80). 
With a 14-/ operating nut, this reviva! is one of 


wk) (R-2,964; $2.88). 


| “Private Lives,” Plymouth (13th 
With its low 


‘last year with Lily Cahill as di-| performance week, plus $4.20 high ithe real money-makers; New Year's 
‘rector, has acquired a permanent for New Year’s Eve, the skating | Eve scaled to $7.20; week did $27,- 
‘home here. House, donated, is 103' show went back to the top of the 000. 


vears old. 


‘list and a new record; $66,000. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 





wk) (C-920; $4.80). 





; 





REX HARRISON 


grossed $29,000. 


| “Rape of Lucretia,” Ziegfeld (1st 
wk) (O-1,628; $4.80). Opened 
Wednesday night (29) to mixed re- 
views; New Year's Eve top was $6; 
first six performances got $8,000. 

“Red Gloves,” Mansfield (4th wk) 
(D-1,041; $4.80). New Year’s Eve 
high was $6; week brought almost 
$27,000. 

“Silver Whistle,” Biltmore (6th 
Theatre Guild 
comedy doing well; had $6 top 
New Year's Eve; grossed $23,500. 

“Small Wonder,” Coronet (16th 
wk) (R-998; $6). With New Year's 
Eve scaled to $8.40, the holiday 
week brought a needed boost; 
nearly $19,000. 


“Streetcar Named _ Desire,” 
Barrymore (57th wk) (D-1,064: 
$4.80). Prize-winning drama 


bounced back to SRO business and, 
with $7.20 top for New Year’s Eve, 


“Summer and Smoke,” Music 
(13th wk) (D-1,012; $4.80). 
With a $6 top New Year's Eve, the 
new Tennessee Williams play 
closed Saturday (1) with $16,@00. 

“The Victors,’ New Stages (ist 
wk), D-299; $3). Holiday week and 
a $3.60 scale for New Year’s Eve 
gave this Sartra drama a first week 
of about capacity; $3,000. 

“Where’s Charley,’ St. James 
(12th wk) (M-1,509; $6. Ray Bolger 
show jumped back to capacity; with 
a $9.60 high for New Year's Eve, 
set a new house record at $40,000. 

“Young and Fair,” International 
(Sth wk) (D-1,173; $4.80). First 
week of resumed engagement, with 
$6 for New Year's Eve, got $5,500, 


Box 
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Touring of Symph Orchs, Ballet Groups 
Undeterred by B.0. Lag, Big Deficits: 























ae ansihon from the docks with a portmanteau under the management of Fitz & 3 
By ARTHUR BRONSON __ money, and there was a a. i ‘full of Haig & Haig bottles—the| Webster! When it dawned upon 
Despite the ease-off in show biz|able deficit. Deficit might have ‘real stuff, he assured ‘me. For fear) the company that it was a fact— 
Pcs: 0 generally as well as the been smaller if a last-minute snarl 'Reardon wouldn’t arrive in time | after George had said with an un- : 
increased cost of operations, the | hadn’t forced oe of be 4 with the Scotch there was a bottle mistakable air (of sincerity which j 
touring of large-scale longhair at- stop. Receipts of the two-wee of champagne beside each plate. left no doubt: “Believe me, it’s on ‘ 
tractions like symphony orchestras | fall tour weren't disclosed, but ex- What an evening that was! The |the square—he, Charles Cochran, 
ane ballet troupes is on the in- penses as we tour ee ee start was unfortunate, as from the|Was with Fitz & Webster—did 
; i spri . Pigg ‘ ¥ . 
crease, with boxoffice take being - ysiseaues to oat at $86,000 ' other end of the room a bottle of | pratfalls and played musical in- 
commensurately satisfactory. It’s tour exp ,000. whiskey eame whizzing past my Struments! the laughter could be 
one of the anomalies of present- Even though the orch charged head. The bottle smashed against | heard from one end of Broadway 
day show biz. as much as $6,000 an engagement, ‘the wall, but otherwise there was/to another. To say an actor had : 
The war, of course, put a stop expenses outran intake, as was ex- Dees dianaaie. Neither Cohan nor {|been with “A Breezy Time.” had 
to most orchestral tours, but each pected. Columbia Records, for| cai whe bed dene and oll been for 20 years or more a sure 
year since has seen more sympho- which the Philharmonic records, | lseemed quiet. It was not long, laugh on Broadway. In a day or so 
nv outfits going on the road. The agreed to sustain part of the deficit however before another bottle | ™y bottle-throwing friend turned 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony So- of the °48-’49 tours, to extent of | y. ‘ust missed me. This time Cohan|™p at my hotel with abject apolo- 
ciety, which made a tour in the | $25,000. The tours are not under | 33 4: 4 anes the pitcher; he was on his feet | 8ies. I have never known a more 
spring of 1947 for the first time |the sponsorship of the a | SEASON’S GREETINGS - bes some and. my. playful |contrite Irishman. 
since 1940, toured again for twO|monic-Symphony Society, the So-| r fri aa ai sleneaind aT ‘and In January, 1942 I cabled Coh- 
: : ; FoR Nee, : ae a Tete . wang ae se riend was led away to a room anc n January, cabled Cohan 
weeks last fall and = oe “> renge Ae — A — lige oi = ANN DVORAK locked up. By this time my nerves / for permission to use a number 
two more weeks ee ht to yor sy ~o ? sd 1 — - a were a trifle frayed, but the at-/| from “Little Nellie Kelly” in a pot- 
St. Louis Symphony 1941 nee it sour old : "ea seein gy . ° ° mosphere soon became so genial | pourri of my musical shows which 
its first tour since 1941 n it} was so o loca anager: Pitt Civicers Underwrite that we forgot altogether the|I proposed to put together. A 
in late February, and next season ‘tion of city, but prices were the | 606 f S 0) S ee re ' ' O’Brien, a member of his bests d 
will tour extensively to celebrate same as in 1947, despite increased | or Summer Dp In my youth I had played whi team at North Br hema 
its 7 anniversary. leosts in salaries and _ expenses | as eae ‘through the U. S. with a strange | %4 _at North Brookfield 
its 70th anniversary} ai . F Pittsburgh. +“ -eezy | (Mass.) and his friend and lawyer 
Columbia Artists Mgt., which is| since. This year alone there was sailacieetin ili saaiaalh oe entertainment called A Breezy all hi “ ap lif I ae 
handling the N. Y. Symphony|a $15-a-week pay increase per| Pittsburgh was assured another) pine” and I had often amused | 7 us grown-Up oj It said that 
tours, is touring the St. Louis man (from $110 to $125), with the |season of outdoor operettas at Pitt’ George Cohan with reminiscences | “©0T8€ was very 1}, - in any 
Simfonietta regularly this season. | oychestra numbering 103 men. 'stadium next summer when 75 of days and nights on interminable | soamtel a0 Haha af il bis com bv 
7.4: _ yee " sticte C‘ar { ee - . -ni ~+ © ay ~ € S$ co = 
National Concert & ary Fpl Some, but not all, of the figures! civic and business leaders met with | one-night cca ong “yee | sitions were held by Warner Bros 
which will book the st. 4OulS ‘are available to explain the esti- board of directo nd agreed to agement of Fitz epster, an Ol f “Yank Dandie Di a ae ; 
Symph ¢ tour, is regularly tour- : ; or eave” 8 ‘rariety team who did what is fOr ankee Doodle Dandy,” the 
shige “alge ye ’ Gim fonieti ig | mated $86,000 expense of the Phil-| underwrite losses of around $60,- | Yate’) US ica] | Cohan life-story which was bei 
ing the Farbman Simfonietta this). ic’'s enri , - Trans he sinh ; : termed in the profession a musical Suory , Was being 
a harmonic’s spring ‘49 tour. Trans-| 9090. That much red is expected | ' ‘+. each playing a number of in-|™ade. I cabled O’Brien not to 
season. : ’ es : i portation for the tw oOo WwW eeks, on an unless shows get perfect weather - fs _— ey ra & ’ al ee ssstadnal think of the music any more but to 
The Philadelphia Orchestra and | 9}}-Pullman special train, will be} at every performance, which is un- strume nts. rey . d 4 : nulase + | give George may wife’s and my ewn 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the | $98,500. Indication of the in-||jkely, based on experiences over S0Me money, and with their odd love, with our best wishes that } \} 
heaviest tourers of the major ¢reased cos ‘ailroading is see sa . ante a show, made up of every variety of , ‘ snes that he 
wee: eevee Soe NE baer a d cost of railroading is seen) past three years. Previous sum- ‘ lool ¢ id to it in| Would soon be well. In a few days 
symphonies, have as large s¢ ned- in fact that the two-week spring|mers, loss has been absorbed by | 20kum, continue¢ a 2 | nae eet Gadi O’Brien with 
ules as ever this season. The Ane tour, encompassing a triangle of |Kaufmann’s department store, and alae vo ina yg — , Geauga’: Uamies tk eiaied we te 
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adelphians, in addition, are sked-' Ny _-Atlanta-Bloomington, Ind.,/has amounted to around $175,000, | erally Pplayec A yin me say what song I would like and 


ded for a British tour in May, for | wij} cost $28,500, whereas a four- | 
the first time in their— history. week tour in 1947. with N. ¥.-New | 
Schedule calls for a minimum Of O;jeans-Milwaukee as the triangle 


At same time, it was announced 
that William Wymetal had been ap- 
pointed managing director for the 


14 concerts in England, and the covered, cost only $36,000 in trans- | ad eauek seamea,  Saeekinn 
—_ "Se our ane telaue oh portation. 'with Pittsburgh’s top citizens was 
certs in Scotland and Irela as ; — es sI h’s ens was 
well. The Minneapolis Symph, | In addition to the $28,500 rail-|called last week to determine 


roading cost, there will be mu- whether to abandon the series next 
sicians’ salaries of $10 a day, fees | summer and wait until Civic Light 
of two conductors (the high-priced |Opera Assn.’s permanent $1.000,- 
|Leopold Stokowski and _ Bruno 000 ampitheatre was ready in 1950. 


which spends more weeks on tour | 
during its regular season than it | 
plays at home, will be as busy this 
season as before. 


‘sae Shei, Walter), baggage costs, and staff|Latter venture, which will seat 

In the opera Held, the ree and managerial expenses. Trucks| 9,000, is already insured, and no 
politan Opera Assn.—though it had | 6 needed to haul instruments| public funds will be needed. 
to curtail its N. Y. home season |44q musicians’ clothes from train|Donors for the million have al- 


this year—will tour this spring aS /t) auditorium and back. For the|ready been lined up, and arrange- 


onan 4 —. going gh |two weeks’ tour this fall (’48), bag-| ments for the site have been made 
roo lg eo hs ihon ts tis Einar |gage cost was $2,900. | with the city although a couple of 
veeks . | Whether symphonic tours will| details have to be cleared before 


‘y. For the first time in its his- | : vati : ' 
com the N. Y. City Opera Co. |continue to expand, however, de-| location can be made known. 


went to Chicago this fall for 18 | pends on the fact that income and | 
performances in December, to | €xpenses don’t get too far apart. | Stephens College Extends Drama 
score a rousing reception. Busi- | | Columbia, Mo. 

ness and professional leaders in | | Drama every night will be the 
Chicago underwrote a $40,000 | |regular policy of the Stephens Col- 
guarantee fund to bring the N. Y. | Baltimore. | lege frome department beginning 
“ 9% owt , .{next fall, according to John Gun- 
marvey WER Freeh Fay san ‘nell, department head. The de- 
| partment, now operating produc- 
tions only part time, will function 
every night with the exception of 








‘Harvey’ 27G, Balto 


troupe out. and | 

| Monte Carlo Ballet _i| red, chalked up a terrific $27,000 
The Ballet Russe de Monte |in the first of a two-week run at 

Carlo, celebrating its 10th anni-| Ford’s, 

versary this year, started its sea-| Second (current) week indicates | alternate’ Monday and ‘Tuesday 

son off this fall with a three-week / an equally bullish figure. nights. 
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George M. Cohan 


Continued from page 29 eS 
New York police I believe, arrived; with “A Breezy Time”; I had been 
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scenery and accessories were kept 
spotlessly clean, and the few girls 
carried were good-lookers. I won't 
say much about the talent, but on 
the whole Fitz & Webster’s ‘A 
Breezy Time” left a good impres- 
sion, which resulted in good busi- 
ness on return visits. In the days 
when George M. Cohan was touring 
with “Peck’s Bad Boy” he might 
follow or precede our show, and 
our show’s name and the Fitz & 
| Webster colored pictorial printing 
| was as much a childhood’s memory 
to him as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Our salaries were small but they 
were always paid punctually. At 
some time or another many old 
vaudeville or variety performers | 
had played with “A Breezy Time,” 
'and this inspired Cohan to pick my 
fellow-guests from song-and-dance 
men, hand balancers, and monol- 
|ogists. When he arose to present 
me to the company, after a great 
buildup of my position as a pro- 
'ducer and manager in London and 
my associations with distinguished 
American actors in America, he | 
/went on to say that he had some- | 
a Berg Pag iy oer» Phen ‘in continuous vaudeville at Keith's 
; |Boston; who, even when_ such 


the release of the rights would be 
secured for me. I was touched by 
this kindness, and we were more 
|than happy to hear that his health 
had taken a turn for the better, 
| It was not long after that he died. 


satel 





‘Knows All the Tricks’ 

The memories of George M. 
'Cohan I like best are of our meet- 
ings in Paris. At that time I was 
| fond of walking, as he was, and we 
|covered many miles together on 
| both sides of the river. I took him 
'to Maurice Chevalier’s dressing- 
room after a performance of 
|*‘Dede.” “That kid knows all the 
tricks,’”’ said Cohan. 


But the outstanding memory is 
in connection with Lucien Guitry. 
One morning in Paris he rang me 
up. “Last night,” he said, “I saw 
'a great actor, Lucien Guitry. How 
does he stand here?” I told him 
|that he couldn’t stand any higher. 
“IT want to show those guys at the 
Lambs what acting is!’’ Cohan de- 
clared. 

Such was the boy who played a 
violin while standing on his head 


| 





| 





engagement at the N. Y. Met Opera | 











House. At a $3 top, the troupe | 
grossed $155,000 for 27 perfor- | 
mances for a remarkable showing. | 
Then it toured. In Chicago— 
where show biz generally has been | 
30% off this season—it racked up | 
a record gross at the Chi Opera 
House, over $133,000 for 14 days. | 


Take, according to managers, is | 
proof that in the concert business | 
the public will come if it’s an at- | 
traction they want, despite hard | 
times, high living costs or compe- | 
tition. They point to Nelson Eddy’s 
recital grosses last fall, where in a | 
town like Springfield, Ill, he} 
grossed around $6,900; in Spokane, ! 
clicked off $5,100, or in Denver, | 
grossed $5,300. Or to pianist Ru- 
dolf Serkin, drawing a bigger house 
in Washington last fall than ever 
before. 

Unusual factor about the N. Y. 
Philharmonic 1948-49 tours is that 
both are off-season, in contrast to 
other orchestras (Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Minneapolis), 
whose tours are part of their reg- 
ular season. The off-season tours 
thus bring the musicians extra pay, | 
which was one reason the Philhar- | 
monie scheduled them. The °48 | 
tour took place before the regular 
N. Y. season opened. The 49 spring | 
tour will come after the home sea- 
son is concluded. Since all or- 
chestras have trouble getting (and 
retaining) good players, extra pay | 
for off-season work is an induce; | 
ment for employment. Philhar- | 
monic players have 28 weeks’ | 
winter work, at $125 a man weekly | 
minimum, plus $23 each for the} 
Sunday broadcasts. They also have | 














Heywood Broun, and Hammond 
were calling him America’s best 
actor, would style himself a “‘song- 
and-dance man.” For the sheer 
love of great acting, “Yankee 
'Doodle Dandy” wanted to show 
New York the world’s greatest 
actor. That Guitry was this, Cohan 
had no doubt. 

I did my utmost to bring the 
engagement about. When I ar- 
ranged a meeting, although un- 
able to speak one another's lan- 
guage, an immediate understand- 
ing was established. Cohan’s in- 
tense admiration for the great 
| actor was obvious. “I like him, and 
‘I would have gone with him,’ 
/Guitry told me, “if the sea didn't 
/rock.” Several times before Lucien 
|Guitry had received big offers for 
American engagements, but a bad 
| Voyage to South America had ae 
cided him never to cross again & 
piece of water bigger than the 
| Channel, 

Friends of mine who were in 
New York tell me the stirring 
thing about George Cohans 
funeral was its solemnity and en 
tire absence of exhibitionism. 

My recent visit was the 
,time for many years, I had been 
‘to New York without seeing 
George M. It was a great gap. 


critics as George Jean Nathan, 
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Omaha Sked 


Omaha. 
Revised schedule of roadshows 
‘at Omaha theatre shows “Show 
Boat,” Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2; “High 
Button Shoes,” April 18-20; “Har- 








eight weeks’ summer work at Lew- 


| 
isohn Stadium, N. Y. “GREETINGS"!! 


ANNE JEFFREYS 


ROMANCE”—Currently Playing Adelphi 


| 


Although the N. Y. Philharmonic 
did excellent business on its fall | 
tour, it didn’t expect to make 


STAR OF “MY 





| vey,” April 26, 27, and “Brigadoon, 
May 9-11. 
This is third time “Harvey” bas 
been booked here, but it hasn't 
| showed yet. 


Theatre, New York 
7 
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iw THE NEW MUSICAL SMASH 


THE GIRLS 


' IRENE RICH : GY | 
Y BILL KATHRYN, HOBART _, BETTY JANE: bE: ul 
CALLAHAN* LEE *CAVANAUGH*™ WATSON F, | 


\ ; Lyrics by Music by Book by 
’ HAROLD ADAMSON ° JIMMY McHUGH ° WILLIAM ROOS Y_Z 
, € at SE ances mo Zp 
. A, Soe by HERMES PAN Hd 
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A _ Costumes designed by OLEG CASSINI yf 
Yr FP ill , 


“Musical Director MAX METH 
: bs KK Vocal Direction and Arrangements by HUGH MARTIN 


Staged and Designed by HOWARD BAY 


BEN F. STEIN, Gen'l Mor. BILL DOLL, Press Rep- | 
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“A BOUNTIFUL AND UPROARIOUS MUSI- 


CAL SHOW. It is a gay and rowdy Broadway 
entertainment. Mr. Todd has promised his clientele 
an old-fashioned fandango without benefit of bal- 
let or spiritual elevation. He has brought back the 


_ languid, lounging showgirl, well stacked, and the 


pony chorus, fast on its feet.’ 
— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


a. i 


“GREETINGS TO A NEW HIT! an opulent 


musical extravaganza in the tradition of the Winter 
Garden. Beautiful girls and the incomparable Bobby 
Clark. Bobby is at his best, which is something 
wonderful in the American theatre. Oleg Cassini 
has contributed vivid and revealing costumes and 
there are striking backgrounds from the scenic de- 
signer, Howard Bay.” — WARD MOREHOUSE, Sun 


rae 


“BOBBY CLARK IS AS WONDERFULLY 


HILARIOUS as you have every reason to expect 
him to be. There is nothing in his kind of theatre that 
can top him.” — WILLIAM HAWKINS, World-Telegram 


ot 


“BOBBY CLARK MAKES HIGH MERRIMENT 


out of a fanciful fable.’’ 
— HOWARD BARNES, Herald Tribune 


EK 


“‘AS THE GIRLS GO’ ADDS COLOR AND 
EXCITEMENT to the Manhattan scene. The girls 


are gorgeous.”’ _— ED SULLIVAN, Daily News 


We 


“IT PROVES A THOROUGHLY CHEERFUL 
EVENING.” - Time Magazine 


AM 


“AN EVENING FULL OF WONDERFUL 
NONSENSE. It's a fine show.” 


— WOLCOTT GIBBS, New Yorker 


e ae 






MATINEES 
= WED. & SAT. 


FROM THE SUNDAY NIGHT “WINCHELL” 
OVER HIS A. B. C. COAST-TO-COAST 


HOOPER: “Michael Todd's new musical smash hit, 
‘As the Girls Go,’ opened at the Winter Garden. It's 
one of the greatest shows they've ever seen. The 


critics loved it.’ 


“A SMASH HIT! Bobby Clark is the funniest 


man in the world. He's terrific, he’s marvelous. If 
you're looking for laughs, ‘As the Girls Go’ is the 
answer to your problem. If you‘re looking for scads 
of beautiful girls, you'll find them at the Winter 
Garden. You'll have to be as stolid as the Sphinx 
and as grouchy as Scrooge not to have the time of 
your life at Mahatma Todd's irrepressible new gloom 
chaser. Bill Callahan and Kathryn Lee do some of the 
most exciting dancing seen on the stage in several 
semesters. They get able support from a whirlwind 
Hermes Pan ensemble. Irene Rich is a lovely, charm- 


_ ing and delightfully feminine Madame President.” 


— ROBERT COLEMAN, Mirror 


i 2 
“A BRIGHT NEW HIT... gay and rowdy car- 


nivals, with low-down, slap-stick comedy, and show 
girls that look like show girls. Mr. Todd deserves 
congratulations for bringing back not only Bobby 
Clark, but the rowdy musical comedy and the stun- 
ning show girl. Here is what we have all been 
needing.” — RICHARD WATTS, Post-Home News 


= 


“BOBBY CLARK IS FINE IN A SPARKLING 


SHOW. He is as funny as | have ever seen him. The 


Harold Adamson-Jimmy McHugh songs are grand.” 
— ROBERT GARLAND, Journal-American 
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eatin, falay in tht hitliry of he 
0 pe aac boat 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 


Now 48th St. Theatre, N. Y. C. Enroute Chicago, West Coast 


Joe E Brown | “Frank Fay. 
, “HARVEY” “HARVEY y 


with MARION LORNE with DORA CLEMENT 









a new comedy by MARY CHASE 


directed by ANTOINETTE PERRY 
Settings by JOHN ROOT 


The Pulitzer Prize Play 




























Greelings 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 






























Congratulations and Long Life 


PAUL MUNI 
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_)MMY FIDLER | 
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the ice “ th all th character® g $ lighting effects» rich tumes, ! aginatl¥ setting 4 ; 
and the est tal nt the make The eve Dwarfs se€ stepped right ou ‘4 a 
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KASPER MONAHAN, pITTSBURGH PRES | 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
JEWIH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 
| | 
Season’s Greetings | | 
To the Casts of 
“HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 
y PHIL SILVERS’ CO. | 
. il NEW YORK : 
EDDIE FOY’S CO. 
LEW PARKER’S CO. 
m connal ACE AKER gl 
sats MI WANAMAKER THE AUSTRALIAN CO. 
eccen ¥ TO he 
re. fed 70-FULTON re J U L E S TY N E | . 
. FEB. 7 | 
= | 
| TENNESSEE WILLIAMS : 
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NOW ON TOUR | 
; 18 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 1 
4 - LOS ANGELES MONTREAL i | 
: CHICAGO BOSTON a 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH 
HERSHEY CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
BUFFALO PORTLAND 
A TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
Wwe ZB | 
d “The Original and Finest!” 1). 
1 THE SHIPSTADS and JOHNSON it 
i 
| 3 S ICE FOLLIES: 7 | 
Z OF 1949 | 
13th EDITION! S i 
LDR ARN. i 
GREETINGS 7 | 
i | 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields | | 
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ALEX COHEN 
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LELAND HAYWARD PRODUCTIONS | | 
f 77 
“MISTER ROBERTS”. 
By THOMAS HEGGEN and JOSHUA LOGAN’ 
ALVIN THEATRE — NEW YORK CITY ERLANGER THEATRE — CHICAGO 
HENRY FONDA RICHARD CARLSON 
DAVID WAYNE James Robert Murray 
ROBERT KEITH ° WILLIAM HARRIGAN RENNIE ° BURTON ° HAMILTON 








Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


(In Association with THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY) 


“ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS" 


Starring 


REX HARRISON © JOYCE REDMAN 


SHUBERT THEATRE — NEW YORK CITY 














(In Preparation) 
(In Association with RICHARD RODGERS, OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd, and JOSHUA LOGAN) 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 
starring MARY MARTIN ©@® EZIO PINZA 




















Congratulations AARiETY 











BEN MARDEN 






































EVIE H = (Cl 
STAR OF | 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” | 
GREETINGS : | 
Theatre Royal, Sydney Now in 2nd Year, Australia | q 
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Greetings from — 


SCREEN BOB GODDARD 


VIDEO @ CHICAGO —G. A. C. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RADIO @ ——> (“ROUND THE TOWN WITH ROBERT”) 
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PRODUCTIONS 


SEASON 1948-1949 


THE SILVER WHISTLE 
MAKE Way FOR LUCIA 
FIGURE OF A GIRL 


(In Preparation) 


THE PURSUIT OF 
(Musical) HAPPINESS 


(In Preparation) 
THE THEATRE GUILD and JOHN C. WILSON present 


SPEAK TO ME OF LOVE 


3 OUTSTANDING MUSICALS 
OKLAHOMA! 


2 Companies on Tour in U. S. 
Theatre Royal—Drury Lane, London 


ALLEGRO 
CAROUSEL 





IR 
THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE A 
SPONSORED BY UNITED STATES STE 
ABC NETWORK 





7 E GU tion 
THE THEATER «in preparatio™ 





GUILD 
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“MONG FIFTH AVENUE” 


ad 


GREETINGS! 


CAROL BRUCE 


Currently 


Personal Management: 


HOWARD HOYT 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 




















Joe E. Brown 














“HARVEY” 
Ath Season 








48th Street Theatre 














NEW YORK 
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Helen Hayes 


Broadcasting Via CBS 
“THE ELECTRIC HOUR" 
For The 
Electric Companies Of America 


Every Sunday at 9 p.m. EST 
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JOHN C. WILSON Productions 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WILSON 


Presents . 


TALLULAH 
BANKHEAD 


-_ in NOEL COWARD’S Comedy 


DONALD COOK 


BARBARA BAXLEY °* WILLIAM LANGFORD 


Staged by MARTIN MANULIS 
Settings by CHARLES ELSON 





PLYMOUTH THEATRE, NEW YORK, CITY 























parakeet 





‘Coy 






wo tite. 


N. Y. Times 


wr ss 2. ad 
“ENORMOUSLY ENJOYABLE _— ATKINSON, 


ARTHUR SCHWARTZ presents 


BEATRICE 


CHWARTZ 
HOWARD DIETZ one ARTHU i S THELMA CARPENTER 


; oa 
and VALERIE BETT “" HELEN TAMIRIS * 
Dances ond Musicol Numbers oe GUNTHER EK weer t £3 


e J . 3 
“|NSIDE U.S.A a res | Kt 


Pet tt laa MAJESTIC Theatre 


245 West 44 Street, New York 18 


SEATS NOW FOR NEXT 16 WEEKS. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Make checks payable to Majestic Theatre and enclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Eves: $6.00, 4.80, 
3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. & Sat. Mats. $3.60; 3.00, 
2.40, 1.80, 1.20. All prices include tax. 
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EK whirlwind lampoon ... loud, broad, tempestuous, acted at 
top speed by a wonderful cast. The jokes bound off the rafters 












@ 






Comedy § 


ato! 








of the 


) 







in an evening of honest, merchantable laughter 
. it helps to light up the Broadway sky. Sam 
Levene gives a powerful, versatile and richly 


comic performance. 9 @ 
— BROOKS ATKINSON. Times 













“Moss Hart has brought malice, wit and affection to a show 
about show people. It has scenes of jubilant satire... affords 
intriguing glimpses into the complicated mechanics of the 
theatre and has a fund of rich entertainment.” 










comedy . 


tious. 


satiric paraphrase than Glenn __ 
Anders.” —WILLIAM HAWKINS ae 





“A bright, amusing, gayly ma- a by MOSS Hi ART 
licious and steadily entertaining — sroged by the Author 

play... acted to perfection by —_ with oun 
an ideal cast.” ails SAM bewgl 


— RICHARD WATTS Jr., Post 





“ALA UGHAPALOOZA: PP yincuEut 


“It is a fast, furious, tremendously funny prank . 





“An entertaining and affectionate play from a man of the theatre who knows 
it and loves it. A show-wise, witty and delightfully malicious play... Played 
by an expert cast. Virginia Field is vastly entertaining as the \ 
star. Philip Ober is excellent and Phyllis Povah contributes a \WY 
comical performance.” 


“An hilarious comedy . . 
been quite a while since Broadway has known a cast as 
expert, Barry Nelson as the playwright comes in for my greatest admiration,” 


PY ROYALE THEATRE . 


; 4Sth Street West of Broadway 
dl didi dnd dad da a 





a sueheaion hurly we _— 
No one in it is more piercing with ~ 








J ~— HOWARD BARNES, Herald Tribune 





/w\ 
— “Rollicking and lovely comedy about the stage. It certainly is 


amusing and Mr. Hart has directed it adroitly. Audrey Christie 
is present with another one of her brassy performances.” 


\ Ree meus News 


» racy and rambunc- ~_ 


~~ 


World-Telegram — 











LEVENE FIELD ANDERS 


LLIS 
CHRISTIE POVAH Ne ON ROBINSON 


7 Setting by FREDERICK FOX Costumes by KIVIETTE 
= eT 
ZY | 

















. the sparks were shooting 
off all the way to the East and udeon Rivers .. . fascinating 
and cyclonic characters and some of the heneesl and wit- — 
tiest dialogue to test your ribs in several semesters, Prodycers 
Joseph M. Hyman and Bernard Hart have given the play a ° 
perfect production, with author Hart magnificently directing 

a superb cast. Bartlett Robinson and Jane Middleton con- 
tribute handsomely to an uproarious evening.” 


— ROBERT COLEMAN, Mirror 





. everybody had a fine time. It has 


— ROBERT GARLAND, Journal-American 


MAIL ORDERS NOW FOR NEXT 24 WEEKS . 
Evenings $4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Mat- 
inees Wed. and Sat. $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
(tax included). Please specify two alternate dates 
and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Greetings from 


CHARLES BOYER 


The “RED GLOVES” CO. 











Mansfield Theatre 


MICHAEL MYERBERG 
Owner 
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A LUSTY SALUTE FROM 
“THE SILVER WHISTLE” 
By ROBERT E. McENROE 


CLAIRE LEONARD AND CARL COWL 
Authors Representatives 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18 


Anna Lucasta — Favorite Stranger 
Bruno and Sidney — 11 Lives of Leo 
Fabulous Screwball — Mulligan’ s Snug 
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SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Present the 


World's Greatest Ice Skating Spectacle 


SONJA HENIE 


and Her 


“1949 HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE” 


Now on Tour 


Appearing at Madison Square Garden Beginning January 20 


t *«* *« * 


“HOWDY. MR. ICE” 


CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefeller Center | 


NEW YORK 


Produced by SONART PRODUCTIONS 


Executive Director, ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Production Director, WILLIAM H. BURKE 


Staged by CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 
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PULITZER PRIZE ond CRITICS’ AWARD 






IRENE M. SELZNICK 


presents 


aN mf | ELIA KAZAN’S PRODUCTION OF 














ICE ENTERTAINMENT 
OUTDOORS UNDER 
THE STARS...... 


Attention Ballpark Owners 
and State Fair Managers 


“HOLIDAY ON ICE”... - 


Staged on world’s largest portable ice surface, now thrilling audi. 
ences from coast to coast with its cast of 110 skating stars 
magnificent pro duction, come dy, music and beauty. 


HAS A FEW SUMMER DATES OPEN FOR FAIRS AND LARGE 
BALLPARKS. MUST HAVE MINIMUM OF 6500 SEATING 
CAPACITY WITH DRAWING POPULATION OF 300,000 
OR MORE. 


“ICE VOGUES".. 








ond, slightly smaller, ice spectacle with cast of 75, alse 
ri pe open Summer Dates. Must have minimum 4,500 seating ; 
and drawing popu wen of 150,000 or more. 





| if interested Forward All 
Information and Details at Once to] ° 


GEORGE D. TYSON 
Holiday On Ice Shows, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Suite 624 
Telephone Circle 6-8660 
































TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Directed by MR. KAZAN 






Setting and Lighting by Costumes by 
JO MIELZINER ° LUCINDA BALLARD 


NEW YORK « BARRYMORE THEATRE 
JESSICA TANDY 


MARLON BRANDO 
Karl 


MALDEN il | 


MMW: 





==c,aae id 


Kim . 
HUNTER 














* SM CHICAGO © HARRIS THEATRE FF 


With 
Beal 
Wishes 


BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 


1150 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Uta Anthony 
HAGEN * QUINN 


























RUSSELL MARY 
HARDY WELCH . 
Happy Holidays to All | 
Our Friends in Show Business 








— FROM — 


FORTUNE GALLO 
| SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 

















GLORIA LE ROY 


COMEDIENNE 

















Now with 
OLSEN and JOHNSON’S NEW REVUE 


New York Hollywood 


Thanks to the William Morris Agency 
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ANYBODY GOT 


Peas IN OCTOBER when we published 

Billy Rose’s “Wine, Women and Words,” 
we bought several big ads in which we pointed 
out that it was fast, frenetic and funny: 


Well, shortly after these ads appeared, 
the distinguished humorist, P. G. Wodehouse, 
sent us the following letter: 


A PYRAMID? 


and represents “the most widely esteemed, 


99 


typically American humor of the 1940's. 


And now comes the January Atlantic 
“Billy 
Rose is God’s gift in a dreary year, and his 


book, ‘Wine, Women and Words,’ the most 


refreshing slice of Manhattan we’ve had since 


Monthly with these unminced words: 








Nov ll. 1948 
Messrs Simon and Schuster 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 
Gentlemen. . 

I heave read a number of reviews of WINE, WOMEN AND WORDS and 
I have seen some acres of advertisements, and I am not satisfied with 
either. It seems to me that the reviewers have all approached the book 
in a spirit of mmm amused condescension, - with a sort of superior 
snicker, as it were, as if they were saying ‘So old Billy has written 
a book? Well, well. You never know what's going to happen these days, 
do you?’, treating it as if it were a bizarre attempt at a quaint sideshow 
by a Broadway jack-in-the-box who ought to be devoting himself to 
elephants and swimming girls. 

I suppose it was inevitable. But why do you in your advert- 
-isements fall into the same trap and take the kidding, tongue-in-the- 
“cheek angle? I have ‘now read WINE, WOMEN AND WCRDS three times, and I 
still adhere to my original view that it is not a book to be condescended 
to or treated as a joke, It is an extraordinarily fine book, as 
intimate as Pepys and as salty as Abe Martin, besides,about twice as 
funny as anything else 4 have read for a good many years. To me it 
seems that it has everything, - charm, wit, wisdom, thrills and that 
electric quality which Billy calls X%. 

Do please make those advertisements a little straighter, so that 
people will realize that this is not just a Joke book but something a good 
deal more important. ‘Will yer, Jim?', as Sayles used to say to Dooley. 
If I were not afraid of being pompous, I would call WINE, WOMEN AND WORDS 
& social document and a real contribution to American literature. ‘ 


PG. Wedehruce 


Yours faithfully 


Damon Runyon. He writes with a beautiful 
sense of timing, and with an impeccable ear 


for dialogue.” 


We 
thought we had done right by our Bill—after 


all, we printed up his book as pretty as we 


Okay, gentlemen, call off your dogs. 


knew how, threw in a dot of colored art by 
Salvador Dali, and ordered a first run of 
30,000 cloth-bound ($3) and 100,000 paper- 
bound ($1) copies. 
we must point out that our ads must have im- 


pressed some folks because ‘‘W., W. and W.”’ 


is now well up on all the best-seller lists; we’re 


In fairness to ourselves, 


ready for a cloth reorder, and we've already 
taken delivery on an extra 50,000 copies of 


the paper-bound edition. 


However, we don’t want to row with Mr. 
Wodehouse, The Saturday Review, and The 
Atlantic Monthly, and if they think Mons. 
Rose’s writings ought to be carved on the side 
of a pyramid, we’re willing to go along with 
them. We stand ready to buy the necessary 
cold chisels and mallets, and hire a hundred 


The 





members of the Stone-Cutters Union. 














Next, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
in its December 4th issue, opined that Billy’s 
opus “combines the narrative quality and 
barbed jape of Twain and Damon Runyon” 


~ WINE WOMEN. 


by BILLY 


only trouble is, we haven’t got a pyramid. 
Anybody got one handy? 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 


AND WORDS 
ROSE 
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“LEND AY EAR” 
to 


YVON 
ADAIN 


who shouts 


wonderful press 


Thanks for 


notices: 

Yvonne Adair, who is an un- 
commonly versatile performer, 
pops quite a few people in the| 
aisles with her hot dancing. 
Brooks Atkinson, Times. 





Yvonne Adair is a riotous 
comedienne of the Charleston- 
and-Black Bottom school in the 
)operetta burlesque. 

John Chapman, Daily News. 





As for versatility it would be 
hard to beat Yvonne Adair. She 
sings a couple of smooth torch 
songs, then turns herself into a 
raucous hip slapping hoofer of 
the Charleston era for “The 
Gladiola Girl’’ which is the most 
authentic satire yet turned up 
on the musicals of the ’20s. 


Wm. Hawkins, N.Y. Telegram. 


The atmosphere is so unaf- 
fectedly high-spirited that there 
is no resisting its appeal. To see 
Yvonne Adair burlesque a sou- 
brette of the twenties is worth 
any playgoer’s while. 

Richard Watts, Jr., Post. 








“The Gladiola Girl,” road com- 
pany that has been lost in the 
sticks since 1925, and with its 
ancient costumes and hammy 
routines, and with Miss Adair 
to demonstrate the “old Yahoo 
step,” the skit is a riotous joy. 
N. Y. Sun. 











The whole gang of them is so 
good that it seems almost unfair 
to spotlight any of them with 
special praise. However, new 
comediennes like Yvonne Adair 
have everything to head them 
for future feature brackets. 

Billboard. 





. nice tunes which are in the 
main excellently realized by 
Gloria Hamilton and Yvonne 
Adair. 

Variety. 





Thanks for the opportunity: 
Wm. R. Katzell, Frank Gilbert, 
Wm. Eythe. 





Thanks for show stopping ma- 
terial: 
Charles Gaynor. 





Thanks for direction, choreog- 


raphy, costumes and arrange- 
ments: 
Gower Champion, Hal Gerson, 





Raoul Du Bois, George Bauer. 





Thanks for placing me: 
Jules Ziegler Agency. 





Thanks for press relations: 
Art Franklin Assoc. 





Thanks to the "Lend an Ear" cast 
for their warmth and friendship. 











BUT MOST OF ALL THANKS 
TO MOM AND POP WHO 
MADE IT ALL POSSIBLE. 























| started for next season, and might, 
| |panying annual conventions of the 


|run very successfully. 

_ Moreover, the idea that an actor 
demeans himself by going on the 
‘road should be dispelled by ex- 
ample. 

There should be an Emergency 
'Employment Committee connected 
‘with Equity and the League of 
N. YY. Theatres, whose duties 
should be to assist in solving prob- 
lems with Equity members or man- 
agements which are affecting the 
business of an attraction, and will 
ultimately cause its closing. Such 
an Employment Committee should 
be empowered to use the influence 
of these groups on their members 
in the interests of general employ- 
ment. 

Great Moral Force 


I could give. many examples 
where plays have had to be c'osed 
because of actions on the part of 
members of the cast, on the one 
hand, or of the management, on 
the other, which ultimately re- 
sulted in destroying the business of 
the play and caused its closing. 
In a number of such cases, there 


was no actual breach of contract. 
The moral effect of an Employ- 
ment Committee calling on the 


actor or the management, as the 
case might be, and pointing out 
that the cast was threatened with 
being thrown out of work, might 
have a great moral force and save 
a number of plays which other- 
wise might close. 

Some years ago, I assisted in 
forming an organization known as 
the American Theatre Council, the 
purpose of which was to bring to- 
gether all the elements of the the- 
atre in an effort to solve those 
|problems which affected the eco- 
j;nomie structure of the theatre. 
Two successful conventions were 
held in New York, but unfortu- 
nately, the effort was dropped al- 
| though it proved itself well worth- 
| while. Possibly, the American 


Plans for Prolonging Legit 


Continued from page 251 








Theatre Council and the accom- 


theatre should be continued for it 
is useless for individual manage- | 
ments and unions each to attempt 
to solve the problems of the thea- 
tre as a whole by individual action. | 

At a period when good will is in 
the air, it would be a fine moment 
for all of those who have power in 
the various organizations of the 
theatre to look into their hearts 
and see whether they could not 
accomplish more for their own 
good by mutual cooperation rather 
than mutual distrust. 





UNION NIPS CREDITS 
FOR 2 B’WAY SHOWS 


Unusual situation found two of | 
last week’s Broadway openings | 
with names of set and costume de- | 
signer omitted from the Playbill | 
programs. Irony of the situation 
was pointed up by the fact that re- | 
viewers singled out sets ana cos- | 


tumes in both plays for high 
praise. 
Sets and costumes for “The 


Madwoman of Chaillot” were those 
of Christian Berard, created for 
the original Paris production and 
imported for the N. Y. run. “The 


tape of Lucretia’ sets and cos- 


tumes, created by John Piper, were 


Actors Fund Grosses 


206 at Annual Benefit 


Annual benefit of the Actors 
Fund of America, held Tuesday 
night (28) at the Astor hotel, N.Y., 
drew an audience of about 600 and 
grossed an estimated $15,000, in- 
cluding admissions, sale of 
grams, program advertising 
proceeds from games. Instead 
being a straight show, this year’s 
benefit was in the form of a ball, 
entertainment and buffet supper. 

Stars who appeared included 
Ray Bolger, Anne Jeffreys, Bobby 
Clark Ethel Merman, Howard 
Lindsay, Dorothy Stickney, Robert 
Morley, Paul Muni, Bill Robinson, 
Jimmy Savo, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Same Levene, Smith and _ Dale, 
Sophie Tucker, Henry Fonda, and 
Phil Silvers. There were various 
other group acts. 

Joe Laurie, Jr., and Ed Sullivan 
emceed and the orchestra was 
batoned at various times by Meyer 
Davis, Blue Barron, Benny Good- 
man, Guy Lombardo and Frankie 
Carle. 

Keane Waters directed the show 
and James Sauter was in general 
charge of the entertainment. 


pro- 
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OveR 
$1,000.00 
IN ONE 


MONTH 
FOR ERVINE 


to make unusual earnings. 


last year. 


and profitable. 
healthy bonas ‘plan. 


* 








150 OF 
OUR MEN 
$400.00 To 


free to travel. 





$1,500 
IN A MONTH 


x 

TWO MEN WANTED f° 
WITH 

SHOWMANSHIP ABILITY 


Here is an opportunity for two men who have show manship ability to train 
We want men anywhere from 28 to 65. 
Ervine, former student in Dramatics, earned $1,033.26 IN ONE MONTH. 
Wiley Berry’s amateur acting ability helped him earn over $18,000,000 


Professional or amateur actors and show people have an unusual opportunity 
to make big money in our sales field because of their po'se, controlled facial 
expressions, trained voices and appearances. 
We offer excelient commission rates and, in addition, a 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


Write or wire today, stating age, 
name and qualifications if you are 


President 
PANTHER OIL & 
GREASE MFG. CO. 
Dept. V, P.O. Box 711, Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 


OVER 


$18,000.00 


LAST YEAR 
FOR BERRY 





Luke 


Our sales work is interesting 





* 
EXTRA 


BONUSES 








HARRY FOSTER 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


VIC HYDE 


Currently in “HUMPTY-DUMPTY” 
CASINO THEATRE, London 


NAOMI HORRABIN, Personal Manager 


Paramount Theatre Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














Musical 
“Annie Get 





























H| 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


Ray M. Kavanaucu 








Director 
Your Gun” 


2ND YEAR | 











those of the original Glyndebourne 


Festival production in England in 
1946. 

Omission of the names was due 
to a regulation of the United 
Scenic Artists union, because sets 
and costumes weren't created here. 


| 





a enn 


Co-Producer 


“O’ MISTRESS MINE” 


Road Tour With 
SYLVIA SIDNEY and JOHN LODER 






Music Hall Summer Theatre 
Clinton, New Jersey 














214 West 42nd Street 














Happy New Year 


from 


ARTHUR ROW 


“Streetcar Named Desire’ Co! 





Chicago, Ill. 











Shows in Rehearsal | 





“All for Love”—Sammy Lam- 
bert & Anthony B. Farrell. 

“Death of a Salesman’”—Bloom- 
garden-Fried. 

“Figure of a Girl” (formerly 
“Emperor of China’) — Theatre 
Guild. 

“Forward 
Leventhal. 

“They Knew What They Wanted” 
—John Go!den. 





the Heart” Jules 





PABST THEATER | 


Milwaukee's Finest 
Drama ® Concert 
Ballet °® Pictures 
MYRA PEACHE, Mor. 


144 E. Well Street, Milwaukee 
Tel.: Daly 8-3760 























THE NEW HI 


ALFRED 


in 


COLE P 


HAROLD LANG 


JOHN C. 


CENTURY 





SAINT SUBBER & LEMUEL AYERS Present 


DRAKE MORISON 
“KISS ME, KATE” 


Production Staged by 


7th Avenue and 


T MUSICAL! 





PATRICIA | 


Lyrics by 


ORTER 























by 


BELLA & SAMUEL SPEWACK 


with 


LISA KIRK 


WILSON 


THEATRE 


59th Street 























: FOR TRAINING ME 








THANKS 


TOM NIP, Senior 


‘ENOUGH TO BE IN THE SEASON'S 
GREATEST MUSICAL: 


“HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 


BILL PIERSON 








TO DANCE WELL 
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CITY 


PLAYHOUSES, INC., New York 


LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 


* 


CORONET THEATRE 


“SMALL WONDER” 


x * 
FULTON THEATRE 


“JOAN OF ARC” 


x * | * 


MOROSCO THEATRE 


“COODBYE, MY FANCY” 


x * 
46TH STREET THEATRE 


“LOVE LIFE” 
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GILBERT MILLER and HENRY SHEREK 
PRESENT 


ROBERT MORLEY > 
“EDWARD, MY SON” 


By ROBERT MORLEY and NOEL LANGLEY 


>_> 


NOW IN ITS 18TH MONTH AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, LONDON 


- 
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BARNARD STRAUS 


“Temper the Wind” “For Love or Money” 
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OBITUARIES 


WALTER MOROSCO 

Walter Morosco, 49, 20th-Fox 
producer and director for the past 
10 years, died of a stroke Dec. 30 
at Coronado, Cal., where he had 
been vacationing for several days. 
He was the son of the late Oliver 
Morosco, legit producer. 

Long identified with the film in- 
dustry, Morosco at one time 
turned out educational shorts and 
associated in various 


later was 
capacities with United Artists, 
Fox Films and Paramount. While 
with 20th such recent boxoffice 
successes as “Margie” and ‘Give 
My Regards to Broadway” were 


made under his guidance. 


Born in San Francisco, Morosco 


came under the wing of his 
father at an early age and was 
with the !latter’s theatrical organi- 


zation for a number of years. In 
his tenure with 20th, he produced 
many films, some of which were 
“It Happened in Flatbush,” “The 
Man in the Trunk” and “Wing and 
a Prayer.” 

Surviving are a son, Tim, and 
his mother, Mrs. Anna Morosco. 
He was thrice wed, having married 
actress Corinne Griffith, Shirley 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


HARRY VON TILZER 


July 8, 1872—Jan. 10, 1946 


His Brothers 
WILL—JULES—HAROLD—ALBERT 





Listenwalter and Marie O'Keefe, 
a model. All ended in divorce. 





JOHN GECOMA 


John Gecoma, 51, owner and 


operator of Bright Lights Exposi- | 


tion Shows, died of a brain tumor 
in Pittsburgh, his home _ town, 
Dec. 25. 

In addition to his outdoor attrac- 
tion, Gecoma operated an agency 
in Pittsburgh for outdoor talent in 


association with Frank Cervone, 
bandleader, who preceded him in 
death by five weeks. The office, | 


which is associated- with Hamid 
Enterprises, will be operated by 
Cervone’s sons, Joseph and Jack, 
with the passing of Gecoma. 

Survived by a sister and 
brothers. 


two 


recurrent attacks of arthritis and 
sciatica. 


ten or collaborated on many films, 
including “The Harvey Girls,” 
“Babes in Arms,” “Lady Be Good” 
and Metro’s Andy Hardy series. 


FRANCIS X. HOPE She was born in Minneapolis. 
Francis X. Hope, 77, former Mother, Amy Van Riper, sur- 
general manager for producing vives. 





firm of Cohan & Harris, died at 
his home in Philadelphia, Dec. 27. 

Hope had been with the produc- 
ing firm for a number of years. 


HENRIETTA LEE MORRISON 

Mrs. Henrietta Lee Morrison, 79, 
widow of Charles P. Morrison, 
‘comedian, died in New York, 
‘Dec. 29. 

Mrs. Morrison specialized in com- 
edy roles. After making her debut 
in “The Two Sisters,” she sub- 
sequently appeared with Richard 
Carle in ‘“‘“Mary’s Lamb,” “A Con- 
tented Woman,” “Girl of My 
Dreams” and “So Long Letty.” 

Her husband died in 1934. 


When Sam H. Harris and George 






In Memory of My 
Beloved Husband 


DICK RYAN 


MARY RYAN 









: . MRS. WILLIAM BLAISDELL 
M. Cohan effected a schism of part- IR 


nership, he subsequently had held Mrs. Clara Lavine me 

similar posts with Florenz Ziegfeld actress and widow of. illiam 

and Elmer Rice, playwright, on ——, actor, died in New York, 
Dec. 2! 


latter’s productions. 

He was a founder and honorary 
life member of the Friars and a 
member of the Lambs Club. 


Born in New York, she had ap- 
peared in a series of comic operas, 
and at the turn of the century in 
Edward E. Rice’s production of 
(“The Girl from Paris.” 








PETER PANN 
Peter Pann, 76, veteran charac- 
ter actor who more recently had 


COL. WILLIAM S. SAVAGE 

Col. William S. Savage, 51, vet- 
eran executive of RKO Radio’s 
legal department, died in Garden 
City, L. I., Dec. 29. 

He came to RKO in 1932 via 
the real estate department and 
later transferred to the legal de- 
partment. 

Survived by wife. 

HEDLEY COOPER 

Hedley Cooper, 59, violinist, died 
Dec. 25 in Dallas. He was born in 
Addingham, Yorkshire, England 
and was concertmaster of the Guild 
Hall of Music of London before 
coming to Dallas in 1920. 


an instructor in violin. 


been a member of the staff of the | JACK FLANNERY 


| Actor’s Fund, died in New York, 
| Dec. 29. His last stage appearance Manager ‘ 
was in the 1945 Broadway produc-|ice in Seattle, died there Dec. 
tion, “Signature.” | following a heart attack. 

A native of Hamburg, Germany. | Survived by wife and a brother 
Pann started his career in Shake- 





spearean repertory, later acting in ia ze 28, of “— Laskey, plan to make an elephant - picture. | 
I stock as well as in vaudeville. He | Uniontown, Pa.,. ex uibitor, died Title of their film will be ‘Okapi, 
there Dec. 17. In addition to her! which will be changed, since an 


was also seen in the road compa- 
nies of “Peg o’ My Meart” and “A 
Bit of Diplomacy.” 

A daughter survives. 


}a sister survive. 








KAY VAN RIPER 


Miss Van Riper had either writ- | 


He was a member of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra and was also 


R. J. (Jack) Flannery, 51, branch | . : 
of National Screen Serv-| Sector will be George Breakston | do a film there, too, “September.” 
25,| and Yorke Caplan, who last year | Buddy Rogers and 


| Wife of Charles Lindau, owner 
|}of the Kedzie and Kedzie Annex 
i theatres, Chicago, died there Dec. 


Screen Guild, died after a heart 
attack at Covington, Ky., Dec. 28. 





tor, died in Philadelphia, Dec. 28. 


Survived by wife, two daughters 


and two sons. 





Donald Rudd, 60, Columbia pro- | 


jectionist for the last 17 years, died 
'in Hollywood, Dec. 28, after a heart 
| attack. 

Brother, 63. of screen actor 
Monte Blue, died at his home in 
Indianapolis, Dee. 25. 


LOVING MEMORY OF 


BILLY SMYTHE 


Who Passed Away Jan, 5th, 1946 


We Miss You 


GLADYS, WILLIAM JR., ROBERT 
AND PHILLIP 





| Joseph A. Block, 55, Metro studio | 


policeman for 25 years, died Dec. 
26 at his home in Culver City, Cal. 

Arthur Smith, 51, film property 
man, died Dec. 27 in Hollywood 
after a long illness. 





A. Q. Hodges, 50, Metro investi- 
gator for 20 years, died Dec. 26 in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 





Widow of Warren William, film 
star, died in Manhasset, 
31. William died last September. 

Son, 10, of Martin Coil, RKO film 
editor, died in Hollywood, Dec. 24. 


Global Kick 


Cuntinued from page 21 jal 

















} 
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tory for “Frank Buck Returns to 








Africa,’ in which Jules Levey is 
interested. He will take a color 
|camera unit, as will Cooper- 


Schoedsack, and film exciting wild 
animal footage for an exploitation 
| picture to go out under above tag. 
Buck will be in Africa approxi- 
mately the same time. 

Third outfit to make use of this 


| made “Urubu” in Matto Grasso 
| jungles of Brazil. Their goal is 
Mountains of the Moon, and they 





husband, parents, two brothers and | okapi is far cry from an elephant. | 


| They, too, will be roaming Africa 
|in early spring, but will probably 
| get away first of the three com- 
| panies. 

| Robert Lord and Humphrey Bo- 


Kay Van Riper, 40, film scripter, | 28. Survived by husband and three gart, for their second Santana pro- 


radio writer and playwright, died sons. 
in Glendale, Cal., Dec. 31, an ap- 
parent victim of an overdose of 
| sleeping tablets. For years she had dianapolis 





branch manager 


In Memoriam 


FREDERIC CLAYTON 


1948 


LEON LEOPOLD 


ALBERT C. FULLER 
SIDNEY HARRIS 


H. KINSEY 


RALPH KRAVETTE 


WALLACE MUNRO 
FRED SMYTHE 
JOSEPH SILVERMAN 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





Wife, 43, of Larry Jacobs, In- | 
for 


| duction together, are doing ‘Tokyo 
| Joe.”” While star won’t make jaunt 
'to Japan, Lord made the trip in 
| early fall and laid out a wide loca- 
} tion outline in area around Tokyo, 
/and later a camera crew spent six 
weeks filming background material 
which will be used for much of 
| picture. Breakston-Caplan will go 
| to Japan late this year, too. 
| India also is to serve as setting 
| for a Hollywood company, Orien- 
| tal-International, headed by Ken 
| McEldowney, although it is 
| financed by a Hindu rajah. McEI- 


_where at least two and scrobably 
| four pictures will be made. 


wood production company wasn’t 
/active abroad. Italian production 
was particularly heavy, and so was 
| British. 
| In Italy, 20th-Fox had “The 
| Prince of Foxes”; Goldridge, Inc. 
| {financed with all-U.S. coin by New 
| York Realty tycoon Robert W. 
|Goelet, Jr.) made “Rapture,” at 
Scalera studios; Victor Pahlen, 
| “Pirates of Capri.” Jimmy Savo 
talso was to have started “Little 
| World, Hello” there. Gregor Rab- 
| inovitch, for Columbia release, was 
|making “Faust” and “Aida,” as 
| well as “Tales of Hoffman.” 

| England saw 20th-Fox doing its 
/second British postwar picture, 
“Impulse,” which will be released 
/in the British Empire under its 
original title, “Brittania Mews.” 
Company also will shoot portion of 
“I Was a Male War Bride,” now in 
Germany, in British studios. 

Metro finished -“Edward, My 
| Son” and started “Conspirator.” 
|“ Quo Vadis,” which rolls in Italy 
in March, likewise will be filmed 
/in London. 

Alfred Hitchcock shot his “Un- 
der Capricorn” in London, finish- 
ing this Transatlantic production at 
| Warners in Hollywood. David O. 
Selznick also filmed portion of 
“The Third Man” in London, al- 
‘though most of it was shot in 
| Vienna. 
|_ Coming up, in addition to “Quo 
' Vadis,” noted above, is Selznick’s 


Harry Brodsky, theatre decora- 


L. I., Dec. | 


| downey is now en route to Bombay, | 


There has been scarcely a week | 
this past year that some Holly- | 


“The Tale of Two Cities,” to be 
made in England and probab] 
France. Warner’s currently i, 
doing “The Hasty Heart” in Lon 
don, and Arthur Hilton will launch 
his indie efforts with “Master Sx 

lark” in England. y- 


Nat Holt will return to Canada 
for “Cariboo Trail,” and 20th-Fox 
/has set a North African location 
_expedition for “The Black Rose” 
| This company will be particularly 
| active abroad this year. Slated also 
| to go will be “Inside Scotland 
Yard,” “Unseen Harbor,” “No 





, | Highway,” “The Gay Pursuit.” all 


| set for British filming, and will do 
| Northwest Mounted Police yarn jn 
Canada. Robert Bassler, too. will 
go to Sweden for 20th-Fox for a 
documentary based on American 
flyers interned in Sweden during 
| war. 

Mexico is to get heavy attention 
| again, after having practically been 
abandoned during past year. Arpi 
again will go south, for story of 
Pancho Villa, Metro is to do “Za- 
pata,” and William Rowland and 
Edward Nealis will do “Medal of 
Honor” and “Fate Takes a Holi. 
| day” in southern capital. Albert J, 


Cohen is planning “The Blue 
Flame.” John Ford will do “Sane. 
tuary.” Ford also is prepping “The 


Quiet Man” for production in Ire. 
land. 


John Beck will produce “Lorna 
| Doone” for Edward Small in Eng. 
land and Scotland, film to be made 
in association with J. Arthur Rank, 
and Selznick will do “Tess of the 
d’Ubervilles” in England. Wil- 
liam Cameron Menzies likewise is 
set to produce “The Ballad and the 
Source” for Walter Wanger in Bri- 
tain. Metro will make part of “The 
Undesirables” in Cuba. 

Mike Frankovitch currently is in 
Italy, with plan to make two pic- 
| tures there, and Universal is send- 
ing Deanna Durbin to Rome for 
an untitled musical in association 
|with Scalera Films, an_ Italian 
concern. California Productions is 
|another to do a film in Rome in 
| association with Scalera, to star 
|Robert Cummings. Hal Wallis may 


Mary Pick- 
|ford are planning to leave for 
| Rome early in 1949. They want to 
make at least two films there. 

| Plenty of other production com- 
| panies likewise are looking off- 
shore for locations. World is so 
tsmall these days, what with fast- 
| flying planes, that it’s only three 
|days to India. What's distance, 
|now, anyway ... and there's that 
| frozen coin. 





| MARRIAGES 


Ellen Lewis to Aldo Praisot, 
Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 24. He's 
| with Pittsburgh Symphony Orch. 
| Leda De Gusipe to Jimmy Gis- 
modi, Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 1. He's 
|chief sports announcer on WMBS 
, in Uniontown. 


| Betty Bigelow to David Rose, 
|Las Vegas, Dec. 28. He’s a com- 
| poser-orch leader. 


Marguerite Chapman to C. Bent- 
| ley Ryan, Santa Barbara, Cal., Dee. 
| 29. Bride is a screen actress. 
| Margaret Whiting to Hubbell 
| Robinson, Jr., Las Vegas, Dec. 29. 
| Bride is a songstress; he’s a veepee 
_of Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Judith A. Beaumont to Howard 

B. Pine, Hollywood, Dec. 31. She’s 
/an actress; he’s a film producer 
and son of William Pine, of Pine- 
| Thomas Productions. ‘ 
Lucy Gilman to Jack Scott, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 25. Bride is a radio 
| actress; he’s partnered in Schwim- 
/mer & Scott ad agency. 
Eileen West to Johnny Greenhut, 
|New York, Dec. 29. He’s in the 
| television dept. of Music Corp. of 
America; bride is former showgirl, 
previously married to Greenhut. 

Mrs. Betty McCrossin Allen to 
Jesse Lasky Jr., Riverside, Cal., 
Dec. 31. He’s the son of Jesse 
Lasky, pioneer film producer. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Eugene, 
daughter, Texarkana, Tex., recent: 
‘ly. Father eis manager of KTFS 
| there, 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Zide, daugh- 
ter, Detroit, Dec. 17. Father 38 
Realart Pictures franchise holder 
in that territory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Meltzge 
daughter, Hollywood, Dec. 26. 
Father is a writer at Paramount. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Cass, son, iat 
York, Dec. 25. Mother is publicis 
| Phyllis Kraus; father is also 4 


| pressagent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bechstein, 











son, Pittsburgh, Dec. 20. Father 
manages Uptown theatre in I as 


Mr. and Mrs. David Wise, 
'Hollywood, Dec. 29. Father 
plant superintendent at RKO. 
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Forty-third JARIETY Anniversary 




















Congratulations 


to 
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Forty Thir 


Anniversary 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Forty-third VARIETY Anniversary 
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THE CAMEL SHOW - NBC 
Friday Nights 8:30 to 9:00, PST - 8:30 to 9:00, EST 


M. MORRIS AGENCY 




















HOOPER RATING | 


IN MUSIC 


SIZZLING HIT 


from the 


Music Co. 


LOU COHEN, President 
EDDIE JACKSON, Secretary 
JACK ROTH, General Manager 
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